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DEDICATION. 


M 


RiBUTE   TO    Insurance. 


*  Insurance  may  justly  be  deemed  one  of  the  noblest  creations  of 
human  genius.  From  a  lofty  height  it  surveys  and  protects  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  It  scans  the  heavens  ;  it  co\^sults  the  seasons ;  ii 
interrogates  t/ie  ocean^  and,  regardless  of  its  terrors  or  caprice,  defines  its 
perils  and  circumscribes  its  storms.  It  extends  its  cares  to  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe  ^  studies  the  usage  of  every  nation  ;  explores  every 
coast ;  sounds  every  harbor.  To  the  science  of  politics  it  directs  a  sleep- 
less attention  ;  it  enters  the  council  of  monarchs — watches  the  delibera- 
tion of  statesmen,  weighs  their  motives,  and  penetrates  their  designs. 
Basing  upon  these  vast  materials  its  skilful  calculations,  and  sure  of  the 
result,  it  thus  addresses  the  hesitating  subject:  ^^ Dismiss  your 
anxiety  and  fears ;  there  are  misfortunes  that  humanity  may  deplore 
but  cannot  prevent  or  allevjc^e:  such  are  not  the  disasters  you 
dread.  Trust  in  me,  artct* tAey  shiill  mt*  reach\,you.  Summon 
all  your  resources,  put  forth  ym^r  skill,  and  with  unfaltering  cour- 
age  pursue  your  avocation.  Succeeii^  ^^^K  \i^h<^  ^^^  enlarged ;  fail, 
they  shall  not  be  diminishedyjbi;  jny  wealth  sh^xU  supply  your  loss. 
Rely  on  me,  and,  for  your  sake,  at  my  bidding,-the  arm  of  your  enemies 
shaU  be  paralyzed,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  or  the  land  shall  cease 
to  exist"  He  listens,  obeys,  and  is  rewarded.  Thousands  follow  his 
example,  and  the  quarters  of  the  world  approach  each  other,  and  are 
bound  by  the  permanent  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  mutual  benefits.^ — 
Report  of  the  French  jurists. 

Am.  Xd. 


Note   to     American   Edition. 
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Tele  Publishers  feel  assured  that  this  volume  will  be  well 

received.     No  foreign  popular  treatise  upon  the  science   and 

progress  of  Insurance,  by  unanimous  consent,  holds  so  liigh 

a  place  as  the  "  Guide  and  Handbook."      Hitherto  it  has 

been  imported  at  much  expense,  and   has  been  universally 

regarded  as  defective,  from  the  absence  of  facts  as  to  Insurance 

in  America.     The  edition  we  issue  is  every  way  adapted  to 

use  in  the  United  States.    Not  a  sentence  of  the  English 

Edition,  of  any  conceivable  value  whatever,  is  omitted,  while 

the  additions  amount  to  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.       It 

now  contains  the  fullest  exhibit  of  facts,  arguments,  and  illustror 

tions  connected  with  Fire.  Marine^  I^^^^JTontine,  and  Casualty  In- 

durance,  in  aU  ftwwj^Jo^S  ri  attikfrtg\^J^^^  world,  of  any  work  ever 

» j»  •  •  *•     ' 
published.     Indeed.. the  ^wiacrtpfi  this  volume  has  AN  INSU- 

RANGE  LIBRARY  IN*  .dSi^  S^t)^:'     ' 
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DIVISION  I. 


PROGRESS  OF  LIFE  AND   OTHER  ASSURANCES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

6BNEBAL     BEYIEW. 

The  various  systems  of  Insurance  and  Assurance,*  as  now 
practised,  are  mostly  of  modern  adaptation ;  and  although  some 
of  them  have  arrived  at  a  great  point  of  development,  the  progress 
has  been  slow,  and  sometimes  involved  in  mystery.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  our  own  good  King  Alfred,  amongst  the  many 
wise  laws  and  institutions  he  originated  for  his  subjects,  laid 
down  the  first  principles  of  mutual  association  and  combination 
for  good  purposes.  At  all  events  it  is  quite  clear  "  that  associa- 
tions founded  on  mutual  principles,  in  which  union  for  good  or 
for  ill,  and  in  which  provision  was  made  for  contingencies,  were 
the  prominent  features,  are  to  be  found  in  our  Saxon  annals." 
This  is  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Francis,f  wlio  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  investigate  the  subject.  He  continues,  *•  the  axiom  that  *  union 
is  strength,'  tlie  necessity  of  providing  for  casualties  by  Mutual 
Assurance,  in  other  words.  Assurance  on  its  broadest  and  most 
rational  basis,  was  practised  in  the  Saxon  Guild,  the  origin  of 
which  was  very  simple.    Every  freeman  of  fourteen  being  bound 

*  A  iiMfuI,  if  not  always  practicable,  distinction  between  the  two  has  been  set  np.  ^^Asm* 
ranee  in  a  contract  dependent  on  the  duration  or  life,  which  mu<«t  either  happen  or  fhil.  In- 
turanee  i^  a  contract  relating;  to  any  other  uncertain  event  which  may/iar//y  tiappen  or  partly 
fail :  thus,  in  adJuHtinj;  the  price  for  Insurance  of  hounos  and  ships,  regard  is  always  nad  to 
the  chance  uf  salrage  arisink  f^om  partial  destruction/*— /?aM(»<7<'. 

t  Francis*  Atmaln.,  <fic.,  or  L{f€  Amtranrt^  185.1.  Wliatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Frau- 
ds* book,  taken  as  a  whole— and  it  has  been  very  severely  criticised— it  certainly  presents 
•monfpit  a  great  deal  of  romance  some  osefhl  Information  regarding  the  development  of  the 
9cienc«  of  Life  Contingencies  in  this  country,  and  such  as  wo  have  not  met  with  in  more 
learned  performances.  Aa  a  Jlistary  of  the  acUnce  of  Lift  ContingtmAu  its  claims  are  bat 
▼er7  ileader. 


6  ANTTQUITYOF  MARINE  INSUBANCE. 

to  find  flnreties  to  keep  the  peace,  certain  neiorhbors  composed  of 
ten  families  became  bound  tor  one  another,  efther  to  produce  any 
one  of  the  number  who  should  offend  against  the  Norman  law,  or 
to  make  pecuniaiy  satisfaction  for  the  offence.  To  do  this  they 
raised  a  fund  by  mutual  payments,  which  they  placed  in  one 
common  stock.  This  was  pure  Mutual  Assurance.  From  this 
arose  other  fraternities."  01  the  nature  of  these  other  fraternities 
we  may  give  one  or  two  examples.  Here  is  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  St.  Catherine's  Guild  : — "  11  a  member  suffer  from  fire,  water, 
robbery,  or  other  calamity,  the  Guild  is  to  lend  him  a  sum  of 
money  without  interest."  By  the  regulations  of  a  similar  society 
at  Exeter,  "When  any  member  is  about  to  go  abroad,  each  of  his 
fellow-members  shall  contribute  five-pence ;  and  if  any  member's 
house  is  burnt,  one  penny."  These  rules  read  as  fresh  as  if  they 
were  only  just  certified  by  the  hand  of  our  immortal  Tidd  Pratt. 
Here  is  one  of  another  kind  taken  from  a  Cambridge  society  of 
Saxon  date : — "  If  any  one  shall  take  away  the  life  of  a  member 
his  reparatory  fine  shall  not  exceed  eight  potifids  ;  but  if  he  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  make  reparation,  then  shall  he  be  prosecuted  by 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  society ;  and  if  any  individual 
undertake  the  prosecution,  then  each  of  the  rest  shall  bear  an 
equal  share  of  expenses.  If,  however,  a  member  who  is  poor  kill 
any  one,  and  compensation  must  be  made,  then  if  the  deceased 
was  worth  1,200  shillings,  each  member  shall  contribute  half  a 
mark  [equal  in  weight  to  about  £2  Is.  3d.  of  our  silver  coinage] ; 
but  if  the  deceased  was  a  hind,  each  member  shall  contribute  two 
one  [equal  to  10s.  4d.  present  coinage]; — if  a  Wdchnxan  only 
omc  r 

It  is  known  that  after  the  conquest.  Guilds  were  established  for 
the  express  promotion  of  religion,  charity,  or  trade ;  " and  fiom 
these  fraternities"  (says  a  modem  writer)  '*the  various  Compa- 
nies and  City  Corporations  have  arisen."  In  none  of  these  early 
societies,  however,  do  we  observe  any  risks  undertaken  other  than 
those  against  such  casualties  as  could  be  taken  easy  note  of.  The 
doctrine  of  probabilities,  as  applying  to  the  higher  class  of  risks, 
had  still  to  be  developed.  We  fully  agree,  however,  with  Mr. 
Hendriks  (the  talented  Actuary  of  the  Qlohe  Insurance  Company) 
that  "  the  non-existence  in  ancient  times  of  the  theory  of  probabi- 
lities as  a  science,  or  as  anything  beyond  a  philosophical  idea  of 
the  weight  of  testimony,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  reason  for  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  early  practice  of  Insurance." 

MARINE    INSUKANCB. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  writers  that  Maritime  casualties  were 
the  first  to  which  the  principles  of  Insurance  (as  distinguished 
from  the  friendly  contributions  before  referred  to)  were  applied. 
So  far  back  as  the  year  1435  the  magistrates  of  Barcelona  issued 
an  Ordinance  relating  to  this  class  of  Insurance,  which  we  have 
good  authority  for  stating  "  should  be  reputed  as  the  first  instru- 
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ment  of  legislation  known  up  to  that  period  in  Europe."  Mr. 
Lewis  Pocock,  in  his  interesting  book  on  Life  Assurance,  says— 
"  The  proportionate  hazard  of  different  voyages  which  constituted 
the  essential  quality  of  Marine  Insurances  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  understood  so  early  that  something  approaching  to  the 
principle  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  the  later  ages  of  Rome, 
by  which  vessels  lost  at  sea  or  taken  by  the  enemy  were  to  be  re- 
placed, in  return  for  supplies  furnished  to  the  army  in  Spain. 
This  agreement  of  indemnification,"  ho  continues,  '*  mav  be  consi- 
dered  an  Assurance,  though  defective  in  the  moderyi  co7iilition  of  a 
premium.'*'*  But  a  no  less  legal  authority  than  the  late  Mr.  Baron 
I^arke  held  that  this  bore  "  no  resemblance  to  the  contract  of  In- 
surance, for  it  is  (he  says)  nothing  more  than  eveiy  well  regulated 
State  is  bound  to  do  by  tiie  ties  of  natural  justice."  And  he  adds, 
"  it  is  equitable  and  right  that  those  who  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger appropriate  their  private  wealth  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  service,  should  be  reimbursed  from  the  purse  of  the  State 
for  the  losses  they  may  sustaui."  We  will  not  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  writers  who  have  already  entered  the  ranks  of  controversy 
on  this  question,  but  will  take  the  award  of  Mr.  Hendriks  (after 
he  had  fully  investigated  the  claims  on  both  *ides)  as  just  and 
equitable  between  them,  viz.,  that  the  contract  of  nautical  inte- 
rest, or  loan  on  bottomry,  or  respondentia,*  was  used  from  very 
remote  ages  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  as  their 
ordinary  Insurance  contract,  which  end  it  perfectly  answered; 
and  that  eventually  it  formed  ths  traditionary  groundwork  on 
which  arose  the  superstructure  oftlie  Insurance  system  ofm.odern 
Europe,     And  this  is  the  point  we  seek  to  arrive  at. 

In  the  16th  century  the  principle  of  Marine  Insurance  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Britain,  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  it  occurs  in  1548,  in  a  letter  written  by  Protector 
Somerset  to  his  brother  the  Lord  Admiral.  That  it  was  commonly 
understood  in  1558  may  be  gathered  from  the  speech  of  Lord 
Keeper  Bacon,  on  opening  Queen  Elizabeth's  first  parliament, 
wherein  he  said,  "  doth  not  the  wise  merchant  in  every  adventure 
of  danger,  give  part  to  have  the  rest  assured  ?"  In  the  17th  century 
the  Lombards,  who  had  settled  in  this  country  a  century  or  two 
previously,  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  branch  of 
business ;  and  Marine  policies  issued  at  Antwerp,  so  early  as 
1620,  were  expressed  to  be  made  "according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Lombards,  in  Lombard  Street,  London."f 

The  first  English  statute  relating  to  Marine  Insurance  was 
passed  in  1601.  It  is  entitled  "An  acte  concerninge  matters  of 
Assurances  amongste  merchantes,"  and  its  preamble  furnishes 
some  information  strictly  to  our  present  purpose : 

"  Whereas  it  ever  hathe  bene  the  policie  of  this  realme  by  all  gfood  means 
(o  comforte  and  encourage  the  merchante,  therebie  to  advance  and  increase 

♦  These  terms  are  hereafter  more  fally  explained, 
t  G.  D.  B.  Beaumont  on  the  Law  of  Insurance. 
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of  the  loss,  and  how  you  came  to  know  it,  and  desire  them  to  in* 
form  themselves  of  the  truth  of  it  if  they  please,  and  ai-e  not 
satisfied  with  your  report.  When  they  are  satisfied  there  is  a 
real  loss,  there  is  generally  an  abatement  of  10  per  cent  for 
prompt  payment ;  for  if  they  are  punctual  men,  and  value  their 
reputations,  they  will  presently  pay  you;  if  not  they  will  shuffle 
you  off,  and  endeavor  to  find  out  flaws,  and  raise  scruples  for  a 
larger  abatement  than  ordinary,  and  sometimes  will  keep  you  a 
year  or  two  out  of  your  money,  and  many  times  never  pay ;  hut 
generally  get  in  case  of  loss  15  or  20  per  cetit.  abated ;  I  have 
known  40  per  cent,  abated  on  very  small  pretensions,  which 
makes  a  common  proverb  about  such  insurers : —  What  is  it  worth 
to  insure  the  assurers?  Be  careful,  therefore,  to  deal  with  honest 
men  that  value  their  reputation,  when  you  have  anything  to  be 
insured  !"  This  advice  of  the  seventeenth  century  stands  in  equal 
force  and  virtue  in  the  nineteenth. 

In  1720  a  Parliamentary  Committee  sat  to  inquire  into  the 
practice  of  Marine  Insurance  as  then  existing  ;  complaint  having 
oeen  made  to  the  Government  that  "  several  unjustifiable  projects 
and  undertakings,  whereby  great  mischief  might  accrue  to  the 
public,"  were  being  entered  upon.  The  various  petitions,  counter- 
petitions,  and  affidavits  presented  to,  and  examined  by,  this  Com- 
mittee, furnish  valuable  evidence  of  the  position  of  this  class  of 
business  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  It  may  be 
noted  that  this  was  the  first  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance matters  in  this  country. 

The  first  petition  examined  was  dated  25th  January,  1719,  and 
bore  the  signature  of  286  merchants  and  traders,  headed  by  Sir 
Justus  Beck,  of  Leadenhall  Street,  praying  for  the  establishment 
an  Incorporated  Company  of  Insui'ers  with  a  Joint  Stock,  and  its 
argument  avers  that  such  a  company  would  preserve  many  of  his 
Majesty's  "good  subjects  and  tneir  families"  from  that  ruin  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  being  assurers  in  a  private  capacity. 
A  counter-petition  was  got  up  by  the  underwriters,  who  were  na- 
turally alarmed  at  this  step,  signed  by  375  persons,  headed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Heathcote  ;  the  gist  of  this  objection  being  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  corporation  would  lead  to  undue  preference,  and  to 
delay  and  refusal  to  insure  when  ships  might  be  missing  and  in 
stormy  weather.  The  British  merchants  also  came  forward  with 
an  adverse  petition,  urging  that  insurance  business  was  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  the  premiums  charged  in  London  and  Bristol 
being  lower  at  that  time  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  It 
was  also  stated  that  the  scheme  was  originated  simply  for  the 
purposes  of  stock-jobbing ;  and  that  as  many  families  were  sup- 
ported by  the  then  existing  system,  there  was  "no  reason  to 
destroy  them  without  absolute  necessity." 

It  was  alleged  by  the  supporters  of  the  petition  that  there  were 
great  losses  by  private  insurers :  so  much  so  that  it  had  become 
customary  (as  hinted  by  the  author  jjist  quoted)  in  many  cases  to 
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insure  the  inswrers  :  a  precaution  not  unnecessary  it  would  seem, 
for  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith,  that  a  list  was 
laid  before  the  Attoniey-General  of  ane  hundred  and  fifty  private 
insurers  who  had  Jailed  in  the  course  of  a  fevo  years  just  previously 
to  this  period!*  And  it  was  further  stated  that  previously  to 
that  time  many  English  merchants  had  insured  at  Hamburgh  for 
greater  safety  !  Further  still,  one  Robert  Fletcher,  a  merchant, 
,  made  solemn  affidavit  and  said,  "that  being  lately  in  Holland, 
and  frequently  in  conversation  with  several  merchants  there,  and 
often  discoursing  of  a  subscription  then  going  on  in  London  to- 
wards a  fund  for  insuring  ships  and  merchandise,  they  very  much 
approved  of  the  project,  believing  that  if  completed  it  would  be 
a  better  security  for  the  insured  than  any  method  in  practice  at 
the  time." 

But  all  this  was  of  no  avail.  The  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general  to  whom  the  petitions  were  ultimately  refej-red,  reported 
to  the  King  after  the  following  fashion  : — "  That  the  business  of 
Insuring  ships  had  always  been  carried  on  as  it  then  was  ;  thai 
there  was  no  Corporation  in  Europe  for  Insuring  ships  ;  and  that 
the  making  an  experiment  in  a  thing  of  the  sort,  if  it  should 
prove  amiss  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  trade.  Fi- 
nally, that  they  could  not  advise  the  erection  of  a  Corporation 
against  which  there  were  so  many  and  great  ohjejctions  :  and  espe- 
cially the  method  then  used  being  approved  of  both  at  home  and 
abroad  !"t 

On  what  grounds  the  statement  of  the  approval  "  at  home"  was 
based,  we  know  not.  We  find  a  merchant  writing  soon  after  this 
period,  "  that  the  making  of  Insurance"  had  "  vastly  increased ; 
for  gamesters,"  he  continues,  "  wagerers,  and  cunning  fellows,  who 
pretend  to  deal  in  speculation,  began  to  be  almost  as  much  con- 
cerned as  the  merchants ;  so  that  a  policy  of  insurance  in  a  short 
time  acquired  rather  the  eff^ect  of  a  box  ofdice^  than  a  contract  to 
secure  trade  ;  and  as  gamesters  seldom  play  fair  after  a  few  of  the 
first  games,  it  was  not  long  before  foul  play  in  assurances  began 
to  appear,  and  which  has  ever  since  continued  increasing,  inso- 
much that  it  is  now  almost  as  common  to  hear  of  a  wilful  and 
fraudulent,  as  of  an  inevitable,  loss  at  sea."  It  is  also  w/>rthy  of 
notice,  as  indicative  of  the  period,  that  on  the  matter  of  these 
petitions  being  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  soon  after- 
wards, Sir  William  Thompson  entered  into  long  explanations  how 
**  one  Bradly"  and  "  one  Billingsley  had  endeavored  to  bribe 
him  and  Sir  Edward  Northey,  not  only  in  this  but  also  in 
another  undertaking  called  '  The  Lord  Onslow's  Insurance.'  "J 
Messrs.  Bradly  and  Billingsley  were  the  :^gents  employed  for  ob- 
taining the  charters  for  these  projects.  Several  years  previously 
(1716)  these  learned  gentlemen  had  concocted  a   scheme  for  a 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  6th  Edit.  p.  140—148. 

t  Vid0  Mr.  Hendrlks*  Talnable  papers  on  the  Firtt  Parliamentary  CommitUe  on  Intw 
nifMe.— Assurance  Masazlne,  Vol.  IV. 
X  Vide  Assurance  Hsgasine. 
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"  pnblio  Assurance  Office,  with  one  or  two  millions  of  capital," 
which  project  also  fell  to  the  ground. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  and  such  the  fate,  of  the  first  at* 
tempts  to  establish  Corporations  for  Marine  Insurance  in  this 
country.  But  the  tables  were  soon  to  be  turned.  That  which 
flattery,  the  bribery  of  officials,  or  the  requirements  of  commerce, 
had  alike  failed  to  obtain,  was  still  to  be  had  at  a  price.  Money 
was  the  motive  power;  but  it  must  come  in  large  force  in  order 
to  take  proper  effect 

The  various  schemes  which  we  have  just  passed  under  review 
had,  as  may  be  supposed,  excited  considerable  attention  in  the 
mercantile  world.    Is  ot withstanding  the  learned  opinions  of  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  to  the  contrary,  there  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  growing  up  in  favor  of  a  change  from  the  then  ex- 
isting system,  with  its  many  acknowledged  defects,  to  something 
better,  and  the  plan  of  a  corporation  appeared  more  feasible  and 
practicable  than  anything  else  that  had  oeen  suggested.     Hence 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find,  in  a  very  short  period,  a  revival 
of  the  attempts  in  this  direction.     So  it  was :    within  one  year 
from  the  former  defeats  two  fresh  schemes  had  been  organized,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  two  of  the  old  ones  had  been  reorganized,  and 
appeared  unaer  the  respective  titles  or  cognomens  of  '*  Lord  On- 
slow's "  and  **  Lord  Chetwynd's  "  Insurance  projects  I    Their  pro- 
moters immediately  set  to  work  to  obtain  parliamentary  powers, 
and  how  they  obtained  them  has-  been  eloquently  narrated  by 
another  pen : — By  some  inadvertence  the  grand  committee  of 
supply  had  been  dismissed  before  provision  could  be  made  for  the 
arrears  in  the  civil  list.     The  ministers  were  in  despair,  and  the 
Companies  took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  State,  to  offer 
t/ie  large  sum  o/"  £600,000  on  condition  of  receiving  his  Majesty* s 
charter  for  their  respective  Companies,    The  offer  was  eagerly 
grasped  by  the  Ministry  ;  and  on  evidence  being  given  of  the  re- 
spectability of  the  members,  of  the  cash  lodged  at  the  Bank  to 
meet  losses— of  their  funded  property — and  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted,  Mr.  Aislabie,*  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  the  following  message : — "  His  Majesty  hav- 
ing received  several  petitions  from  great  numbers  of  the  most 
eminent  merchants  of  the  City  of  London,  humbly  praying  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  them  his  letters  patent 
for  erecting  Uorporations  to  assure  ships  and  merchandise,  aitd 
the  said  merchants  having  offered  to  advance  and  pay  a  conside- 
rable sum  of  money  for  his  Majesty'^  s  ttse^  in  case  they  may  obtain 
letters  patent  accordingly ;    his  Majesty  being  of  opinion  that 
erecting  two  such  Corporations,  exclusively  ojily  ofaU  other  Cor- 
porations and  Societies  for  assuring  of  ships  and  mercha?idisey 
under  proper  restrictions  and  regulations ^may  be  of  great  advan- 
tage and  security  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Kingdom^  is 

*  This  mui  waa  afterwards  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  and  committed  to  the  Tower- 
not,  however,  wo  heUeye,  in  connexion  with  any  Insnranoe  projects. 
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willing  and  desirous  to  be  strengthened  by  the  advice  and  assis- 
tance of  this  House  in  matters  of  this  nature  and  importance. 
He  therefore  hopes  for  their  ready  concurrence  to  secure  and  con- 
firm the  privileges  his  Majesty  shall  grant  to  such  Corporations, 
and  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  debts  of  his  civil  government 
without  burdening  his  people  with  any  aid  or  supply." 

Of  course  **  the  most  dutiful  Commons "  could  not  withstand 
such  potent  arguments.  A  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in; 
and  shortlv  afterwards  *'  the  most  dutiful,  &o.,"  waited  on  his 
Majesty  with  an  address  of  thanks  ''^/or  comrnunicating  the  ap- 
plication far  an  Insurance  Company^'*  it  being  "  an  act  of  so 
much  condescention  as  deserved  the  highest  r  'turn  of  duty  and 
thankfulness  r^  And  so  the  Companies  obts  led  their  charters, 
and  the  world  Marine  Assurance  Corporatio)   . 

CASUALTY  ASSURANCE. 

The  next  class  of  Insurance  commanding  notice  was  that  for 
securing  the  ransom  of  persons  who  had  occasion  to  travel,  and 
who  were  taken  prisoners  or  captives.  "  Jn  those  days,"  says  a 
writer  we  have  before  quoted,  "ther^^'^^j  not  merely  a  risk  of 
storm  or  whirlwind.  Man  was  mor^  -lUel  than  the  tempest,  and 
the  galleys  of  the  Turks  were  then  as  much  feared  by  the  masters 
of  trading  vessels  as  the  Corsairs  of  the  Algerine  were  dreaded  at 
a  later  period." 

Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  were  also  accustomed  to  effect  In- 
surance for  their  personal  safety,  or  rp   ■iom. 

This  class  of  Insurance  afterward^  -if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  any- 
thing else — degenerated  into  Insr'^ance  wagers.  A  traveller  de- 
parting on  these  or  any  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  deposited  a 
specific  amount  in  the  hands  of  a  money  or  Insurance  broker, 
upon  condition  that  if  he  returned  he  should  receive  double  or 
treble  the  amount  he  had  paid ;  but,  in  the  event  of  his  not  re- 
turning, the  money  placed  in  deposit  was  forfeited.  The  Act 
against  Gambling  Assurances  proved  fatal  to  this  branch  of 
business.  The  author  of  "  Panarithmologia,"  (1693)  before  quot- 
ed, says, 

"  Other  Assurances  are  made  apon  goods  that  are  sent  by  wagjo^n  or  cart, 
&c.,  by  land,  from  all  robbers  or  thieves,  &c.  Otlier  Assurances  are  made 
upon  the  lives  of  men  and  women  at  a  rate  that  is  moderate ;  for  by  tliis 
means,  if  you  buy  any  place  or  office  that  is  worth  £1,000,  or  more  or  less,  and 
you  have  not  money  enough  to  purchase  it,  you  borrow  £400  or  £500.  Now, 
if  you  die,  and  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  tliis  money,  it  is  lost ;  but  if  you 
insure  your  life,  then  your  friend  that  you  did  borrow  it  of.  will  have  his  mo- 
ney honestly  paid  him.  Some  OHsuranees  are  likewise  made  on  the  headn  of 
men;  as  if  a  man  going  for  tlie  strei{//Us,  and,  perhaps,  is  in  some  fear  that  he 
may  be  taken  by  M'tors  or  Turkish  pirates,  and  so  made  a  slave,  for  the  re- 
demption of  whom  a  ransom  must  be  paid,  he  may  (ere  he  goes  on  sliijvboard) 
go  to  the  IhSuraTice  Office,  and  advance  a  'premium  accordingly  upon  a  jwlicy 
of  a88uranc(; ;  and  if  he  be  taken  into  slavery  in  the  voyage,  the  assurer  or 
aflBorers  munt  answer  the  ransom  that  is  secured  to  be  paid  on  the  policy." 
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The  risks  more  particularly  provided  for  in  the  Casualty  Insu- 
rance Offices  of  the  present  day,  are  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. They  relate  to  loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  other  personal  injury 
by  accident ;  to  Plate  Glass  and  Hailstone  Insurance,  and  other 
casualties  of  a  similar  character ;  with  which  most  of  our  readers 
will  be  familiar. 


ANNUITIES,   TONTINES,  AC. 

Next  after  the  granting  of  Marine  and  Casualty  Insurances, 
followed  the  system  of  granting  or  selling  annuities  on  lives. 
The  first  description  of  annuities  of  which  we  find  any  record,  are 
Tontine  Annuities,  so  called  from  having  been  originated,  or,  at 
least,  made  popular,  by  Lorenzo  Tonto,  or  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  By 
some  writers  Tonti  has  been  called  the  Father  of  Life  Assurance. 
This  claim  can  scarcely  be  admitted ;  for,  although  these  annui- 
ties drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  life  contingencies,  and  the 
recorded  ages  of  the,  annuitants  may  have  afforded  valuable  data 
for  later  observations,  they  were  not  based  upon  any  certain  data, 
but  were  entirely  speculative  in  their  character  and  intentions. 
The  principle  of  these  annuities,  on  Lorenzo  Tonti's  plan,  was  as 
follows : — A  certain  number  of  persons  clubbed  together  a  speci- 
fied sum  (without  reference  to  age  or  sex),  and  at  the  expiration 
of  each  year  the  interest  of  this  fund  was  divided  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers who  were  living  ;  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
last  survivor  received  the  whole  of  the  interest. 

This  novel  scheme  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, until  an  inquiry  was  instituted  to  ascertain  what  became  of 
the  principal  sum  subscribed  after  the  death  of  the  last  annuitant : 
the  interest  fund  only  having  been  awarded  to  the  subscribers. 
This  inquiry  proved  fatal  to  the  plan,  for  it  was  found  that  the 
principal  sum  was  appropriated  by  the  founders  of  the  scheme  to 
their  own  uses.  When  this  fact  was  brought  to  light,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  system  was  attempted.  A  number  of  years  was 
fixed  for  the  continuation  of  the  Tontine,  and  the  entire  amount 
originally  subscribed  was  to  be  received  by  the  member  who  last 
BUi*vived.  This  plan  did  not  meet  with  general  approbation.  It 
possessed  great  inequalities,  as  many  died  without  receiving  any 
advantage  whatever  for  their  subscriptions ;  and  others,  longer 
lived,  received,  in  many  cases,  nearly  three  hundred  times  the 
amount  advanced.  In  1689,  the  last  survivor  of  a  Tontine  in 
France,  a  widow,  at  the  period  of  her  death,  at  the  age  of  96, 
enjoyed  an  income  of  73,500  livres — £3,062  lOs. — for  her  original 
subscription  of  300  livres,  of  the  value  in  British  currency  of  only 
£12  lOs. 

The  system  of  Tontines  for  money  gradually  merged  into  what 
were  afterwards  known  as  lotteries^  and  as  such  were  repressed 
by  legal  enactment.  Even  now  estates  arc  sometimes  purchased, 
or  houses  erected,  oq  tb^  To^ti^e  principle  of  all  the  benefits 
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going  to  the  oldest  survivor^  and  afterwards  to  his  or  her  heir 
for  women  are  more  often  the  members  or  nominees  in  Tontines 
than  men.  A  Tontine  scheme  relating  to  some  property  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Perth^  has  recently  fallen  in ;  the  oldest  life  on 
the  list  having  been  that  of  a  lady  who  died  at  Edinburgh  last 
year,  aged  106.  One  of  the  nominees  in  this  scheme,  also  a  female, 
died  in  1853,  aged  122  years.* 

The  famous  Tontine  scheme  for  enlarging  and  improving  the 
Town  of  Folkestone,  unfortunately  proved  a  failure. 

We  must  look  to  later  times  than  those  of  wJiich  we  now  speak 
before  we  find  the  doctritw  of  probabilities — originating  first  of 
all  in  (funies  of  chance — so  far  developed  and  perfected  as  to  be  of 
any  real  use  in  estimating  the  chances,  or  expectation^  of  life. 
Without  some  such  guide  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  any 
number  of  persons  would  seek  either  to  sell  or  .to  purchase  annu- 
ities, otherwise  than  as  occasional  speculations.  The  uncertainty 
would  be  so  great  that  only  the  most  wary  or  dishonest  would 
succeed.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  for  the  annals 
of  that  period  teem  with  records  of  the  doings  of  one  Audley, 
who,  although  originally  only  a  poor  clerk  with  six  shillings  a 
week,  was  "  so  neat  an  adept  in  the  tricks  of  law,"  and  so  keen  in 
his  annuity  dealings,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  purchasing  annu- 
ities well  secured  upon  property,  that  he  became  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  of  his  time.  Ilis  mode  of  action  may  be  best  judged  of 
by  the  reply  made  to  one  of  his  victims  who  accuses  him  of  hav- 
ing no  conscience, — '*  We  monied  people  must  balance  accounts. 
If  you  don't  pay  me  my  annuity  you  cheat  me ;  if  you  do,  I 
cheat  you."f 

Passing  from  Audley  and  his  class,  of  whom  there  were  then, 
as  now,  too  many,  we  come  to  notice  a  man  of  very  different 
character.  Pascal,  in  his  celebrated  "Provincial  Letters,"  had 
already  suggested  the  application  of  the  teachings  of  the  theory 
of  probabilities  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  These  letters  were 
read  wherever  books  found  their  way.  About  this  time  the 
States-General  were  negociating  some  life-payments,  and  that 
clever  statesman  John  de  Wit,  **  added  one  more  obligation  to 
the  many  received  from  that  distinguished  man  by  employing 
the  theory  which  Pascal  suggested  for  the  requirements  of  his 
Government."  He  sought  for  and  investigated  all  the  available 
data  of  that  period,  and  brought  his  own  experience  and  great 
power  of  mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  by  which  means  he 
solved  problems,  and  laid  down  general  principles  which  hold 
good  to  the  present  day.  His  report  and  treatise  on  the  terms 
of  Life  Annuities  was  the  first  known  production  of  the  kind, 
and  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has  not  lessened  its  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  learned  and  competent  authorities.J     From  this  time 

*  Mary  Benton :— her  portrait  was  published  in  the  lUwtraUd  London  Newt  about  a  year 
before  her  death, 
t  FranciB*  Annals,  &c. 
X  Vide  AMorance  Magazine,  Vol.  U.,  where  the  entire  Treatlie  of  De  Wit  lias  been  (thanks 
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Life  Annuities  grew  gradually  into  rejjute,  and  most  Govern- 
ments have  used  them  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  national 
purposes.     The  formation  of  correct  tables  of  mortality  at  later 

Eeriods  has  done  much  to  advance  and  extend  the  system ;  but, 
owever  much  we  may  claim  credit  for  this,  we  must  always 
remember  that  to  Holland  belongs  the  credit  of  first  applying 
mathematical  calculations  to  political  questions,  and  that  her 
great  statesman  was  the  first  who,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
£mpire,  had  attempted  to  fix  the  rate  of  annuities  according  to 
the  probabilities  of  life. 

FIBB   INSUBANGB. 

About  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  attention  was 
beginning  to  oe  directed  to  the  subject  of  Fibe  Insubance.  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  early  Saxon  Guilds,  loss  by  fire 
was  one  of  the  calamities  provided  against ;  but  the  compensa- 
tion so  provided  must  necessarily  have  fallen  very  far  short  of 
that  required  in  an  increasing  commercial  community.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  superstition  had  some  share  in  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  Fire  Insurance,  as  in  a  later  age,  amongst  uneducated 
people,  it  has  operated  against  the  progress  of  Life  Assurance. 
Mr.  Pocock  found,  during  his  researches,  that  "  some  of  the  very 
earliest  proposals  for  insuring  dwellings  from  fire,  although  they 
were  explained  and  understood  with  a  degree  of  sagacity  and 
clearness  far  beyond  the  time  at  which  they  were  drawn  up,  were 
almost  regarded  as  presumptuous  schemes,  wherewith  Provi- 
dence might  be  tempted,  and  likely  to  excite  injurious  notions 
of  the  party  by  whom  the  security  was  offered ;"  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  feeling,  he  quotes  the  reply  of  Count  Anthony  von 
Oldenburgh,  who,  on  havmg  a  scheme  for  Fire  Insurance,  pre- 
sently to  DC  noticed,  submitted  to  him,  admitted  that  the  object 
of  the  plan  was  good,  but  considered  that  if  he  engaged  in  it, 
Providence  might  be  tempted,  his  own  subjects  be  displeased, 
and  himself  accused  of  avarice !  But  for  this  superstitious  fear, 
the  Germans  might  have  claimed  the  credit  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  Fire  Insurance. 

The  scheme  presented  to  Count  Anthony  Gunther  von  Olden- 
burgh, in  1609,  was  "for  the  Lords  of  Estates  insuring  the  houses 
of  their  subjects  against  fire,  by  proposing  to  them  that  they 
should  either  singly  or  united^  set  a  vadue  upon  their  houses,  and 
for  evert/  one  hundred  doUars  of  valuation  pay  him  one  dollar 
yearly.  For  this  the  landlord  was  to  engage,  that  in  case,  by  the 
will  of  God,  their  houses  should  be  consumed  by  fire,  caused 
otherwise  than  by  the  misfortunes  of  war,  he  should  take  the  loss 
upon  himself,  and  pay  to  the  sufferers  as  much  money  as  might 
be  sufficient  to  rebuild  their  dwellings."  The  author  of  this  de- 
sign, continues  Mr.  Pocock,  "  expresses  his  confidence,  that  al- 
to tlie  ingenuitjaad  penerenooe  of  Mr.  Hendriks)  reprodnoed,  after  lying  hid  for  neurij 
two  ontoriet. 
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though  the  losses  might  at  first  fall  heavy,  a  considerable  sum 
might  be  thus  gradually  raised  from  year  to  year ;  and  that  if  a 
calculation  were  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  houses  destroyed 
by  fire  within  a  certain  space,  the  loss  would  not  nearly  amount 
to  the  money  accumulated  in  that  time.  It  was,  however,  recom- 
mended, that  not  all  the  houses  in  every  town  should  be  included, 
as  their  value  might  prove  too  considerable  ;  but  only  that  some 
certain  dwellings  should  be  received  into  the  Association,"  a  re- 
gulation which  some  of  the  modern  offices  might  take  a  lesson 
from :  for  having  a  number  of  risks  side  by  side  has  been  the 
cause  of  winding  up  several  Fire  Offices  of  modern  date. 

Mr.  Pocock  points  out,  that  in  the  preceding  proposal ''  are  the 
essential  elements  of  all  insurances :  average  of  loss,  and  a  fund 
provided  for  repayment  by  accumulation."  Although  Count 
Oldenburgh  did  not  carry  out  this  proposal,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  he  considered  that  Companies  of  individuals  might  do  so. 
We  do  not,  however,  find  records  of  anything  being  done  with 
this  view  until  near  the  close  of  the  IVth  century.  On  the  15th 
day  of  October,  1681,  it  was  declared  by  an  Act  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  that  an  Insurance  fund  should  be  formed  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  Guildhall  every  day,  from 
three  to  six  o'clock,  for  perfecting  "  the  same  undertaking  to  the 
good  satisfaction  of  all  persons,  both  citizens  and  others,  that 
have  or  shall  have  any  interest  in  any  building  there."  On  the 
16th  of  the  ensuing  November  it  was  agreed,  at  a  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council,  *'that  books  should  be  prepared  by  the  1st  Decem- 
ber following,  and  lodged  in  the  chamber  of  London,  for  receiv- 
ing and  entering  subscriptions ;  and  that  lands  and  ground-rents 
to  the  value  of  £100,000,  should  be  forthwith  settled  as  a  fund  to 
insure  such  houses  as  should  be  subscribed  for.  Also,  that  there- 
after, as  subscriptions  should  be  made,  a  further  additional  fund, 
by  the  premiums  which  should  be  received,  should  be  made.  The 
premium  for  insuring  brick  houses  to  be  £4  per  cent,^  and  for  tint" 
ber  houses  £S  per  cent.  But  this  (adds  the  Rev.  John  Strype, 
who  was  contemporaneous  with  the  design)  would  not  take,  per- 
haps because  the  credit  of  the  City  at  this  time  was  but  low.  * 

The  Jirst  Fire  Insurance  Office  which  actually  transacted  any 
business  in  this  country  was  one  started  in  1696,  under  the  name 
of  "The  Amicable  Contribution,^^  which  name  was  very  soon 
afterwards  changed  for  the  far  more  appropriate  one  ot  "  The 
Ifand-in-JBand,^^  The  office  was  founded  on  the  mutual  principle, 
and  by  the  26th  of  June,  1718,  had  insured  as  many  as  8,666 
houses.  The  office  is  still  existing,  and  is  well  managed,  although 
its  business  is  smaller  than  some  of  its  later  constituted  rivals. 

*  We  lure  just  read,  with  much  interest,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown^s  paper  on  Fire  Insurance, 
published  in  the  Journal  qf  the  StatUtical  Society,  June  1857.  His  historical  fkcts  are  baaed 
upon  Mr.  F.  O.  Smithes  paper  on  Fire  Insurance,  in  the  edition  of  the  Encyclopadla  Bri- 
tannieti.now  publishing.  They  confirm,  in  all  essential  respects,  those  above  given,  with 
this  addition,  '*In  1681, 168S,  and  1683,  the  Journals  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  record 
the  signing  of  many  policies,  and  refer  to  the  discussions  and  arguments  of  their  opponents ; 
but  the  citj  authorities  appear  to  have  been  soon  wearv  of  the  scheme,  for  by  a  resolution 
of  the  18tb  Movember,  16S2,  the  court  decided  to  relinquish  the  business,  to  cancel  the  exlat- 
lag  oontraets,  and  to  return  the  money  accepted  for  them."    Note  1857. 
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LIFE   ASSURANCE. 


Haying  traced  the  early  history  of  Marine  and  Casualty  Insur- 
ances, Annuity  Schemes,  and  Fire  Insurances,  we  now  approach 
the  subject  more  particularly  identified  with  our  present  purpose, 
namely,  the  progress  of  Life  Assurance.  The  progress  of  other 
schemes  of  Insurance  has  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  that 
of  Life  Assurance,  but  still  the  principle  grew  slowly,  and  we 
require  to  carry  back  our  historical  jottings  to  an  early  period,  in 
order  to  discover  where  and  when  the  seeds  first  germinated. 

We  have  already  disclaimed  the  intention  of  disputing  with  the 
nations  of  antiquity  the  merits  of  originating  the  theory  of  Life 
Assurance.  This,  however,  is  not  to  prejudice  our  right  to  in- 
quire in  how  far  they  may,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  as 
relating  to  the  duration  of  human  life.  It  may  be  regarded  by 
some  as  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry ;  by  others  as  an  inci- 
dent scarcely  worth  the  remarking,  that  Pliny,  in  his  well-known 
observations  on  the  census  of  Vespasian,  and  the  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Apennines  and  thePo, 
takes  especial  care  to  distinguish  the  number  of  persons  living  at 
ages  above  100  ;  or,  as  a  coincidence  worthy  of  little  note,  that 
Plato  remarked  to  the  effect  "  that  many  persons  had  lived  to  a 
great  age  by  reason  of  the  serenity  of  the  air,  and  the  almost 
continuous  summer  prevailing  in  Egypt  and  Syria."  But  when 
we  find  a  later  writer  (Eusebius)  remarking  that  "  the  experience 
of  a  long  series  had  led  to  the  examination  of  the  facts  which  had 
thus  been  handed  down  to  his  time  with  sfreater  exactness ;"  and 
that  about  the  time  of  the  division  of  theKoman  Empire,  a  table 
was  actually  in  existence  by  which  annuities  could  be  valued, 
matters  assume  a  different  aspect.*  But  this  part  of  the  subject 
will  be  further  considered  in  another  division :  at  present  we 
must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  progress  of  Life  Assurance  in 
England. 

The  first /?amA  registers  were  kept  in  England  in  1638.  They 
had  been  kept  long  previously  in  Augsburg  and  Breslau,  though 
it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  they 
were  general  in  Europe.  "  It  is  worth  mentioning,"  says  Mr. 
Francis,  "  that  long  ere  this,  the  Paternal  Government  ot  Peru, 
kept  a  register  of  all  births  and  deaths  throughout  the  country  ; 
exact  returns  of  the  population  being  made  every  year  by  ofiicers 
appointed  by  the  state."  Or  look  still  further  back,  and  we  find 
the  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  downwards, ''  took  a 

*  For  fhriher  inyettigation  into  these  and  similar  points,  see  Asturanee  Magazine,  YoL 
\I^—Hendrilur  Papers. 
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census  every  fifth  year ;  and  the  right  of  citizenship  was  involved 
in  any  one  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  his  age, 
name,  residence,  the  age  of  his  wife,  the  number  of  his  children, 
slaves  and  cattle,  together  with  the  value  of  his  property."  But 
as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  any  register  of  burials,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  chief  object  of  the  census  was  to  raise  money  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest.  Even  in  England,  neither  the  age  nor 
the  cause  of  death  was  inserted  in  the  early  parish  registers.  By 
degrees  this  second  deficiency  became  supplied,  but  it  was  not  till 
1728,  or  nearly  two  centuries  after  their  first  adoption,  that  the 
ctgea  of  the  dead  were  introduced.  "  John  Smart,  of  Guildhall, 
London,  Gent.,  in  the  2nd  edition  of  his  admirable  Tables  of  In- 
terest, Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  published  in  1726,  suggested  that 
the  parish  clerks  should  make  a  return  of  the  age  of  every  person 
dying ;  and  his  recommendation  had  the  desired  effect.  Towards 
the  close   of  the  sixteenth  century  the  frightful  ravages  of  the 

Slague  had  caused  such  alarm  in  the  country,  that  to  "  quiet  pub- 
c  feeling  "the  Government  of  the  day  wisely  thought  it  desirable 
to  publish  correct  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  pestilence. 
These  were  called  "  Bills  of  Mortality,"  and  "  though  they  were 
not  at  first  maintained  consecutively,  they  were  afterwards  found 
so  useful  as  to  be  continued  from  29th  December,  1603,  to  the 
present  time." 

The  next  step  in  progression  was  the  publication,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  "  the  first  English  work  on  the 
subject,"  entitled  "  Natural  and  Political  Observations  on  the  Bills 
of  Mortality,"  of  which  the  author  was  John  Graunt,  born  in 
"Birching  Lane."  This  has  been  described  as  "the  earliest 
movement  in  economical  arithmetic,  and  the  closest  approxima- 
tion to  the  data  on  which  Life  Assurance  is  founded."  His  atten- 
tion appears  to  have  been  first  drawn  to  the  Bills  of  Mortality  by 
hearing  "  men  of  great  experience  in  this  city  talk  seldom  under 
millions  of  people  to  be  in  London."  He  found  the  actual  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  be  about  384,000.  It  seems  he  made  enemies  . 
by  hifl  book,  as  others  have  done  who  fearlessly  aimed  at  the 
truth  ;  for  when  the  great  fire  of  London  occurred,  "  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  gone  to  the  reservoir  of  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, and  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  water  !"* 

Many  of  the  observations  contained  in  this  book  of  Graunt's, 
are  as  curious  for  their  accuracy  as  for  their  originality.  In  one 
place  he  says,  *' seven  out  of  every  100  live  in  England  to  the  ago 
of  70."  This  was  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  at  that  time. 
Dr.  Price  found,  a  century  afterwards,  that  in  the  town  of  North- 
ampton, the  number  was  ten.  The  Carlisle  Tables  show  24  as 
the  number.  Again,  he  says  in  his  own  quaint  way,  "  the  more 
sickly  the  years  are,  the  less  fruitful  of  children  they  be ;"  and  al- 
though the  idea  was  then  ridiculed,  it  has  since  been  found  per- 
fectly true !   He  laid  it  down  that  there  were  good  reasons  "  why 

*  Francis. 
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the  magistrate  should  himself  take  notice  of  the  number  of  burials 
and  christenings."  The  reasons  he  assigned,  however,  were 
hardly  of  equal  importance  with  the  suggestion ;  one  of  them 
being  to  ascertain  whether  the  City  of  London  had  "  grown  big 
enough."  Graunt  was  by  no  means  the  only  writer  of  his  period 
who  entertained  grave  apprehensions  on  the  subject  of  the  growth 
of  London.  His  contemporary,  Sir  William  Petty,  who  did  much 
to  direct  public  attention  towards  mortality  observations,  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  "  Political  arithmetic,  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  City  of  London,  with  the  measures,  periods,  causes,  and 
consequences  thereof."  The  fears  then  entertained  were  rather 
of  a  political  than  of  a  sanitary  character ;  thus  a  Statute  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  declares  that  "  such  multitudes  could 
hardly  be  governed  by  ordinary  justice  to  serve  God  and  obey 
her  Majesty."  Sanitary  considerations  were  not,  however,  en- 
tirely overlooked,  for  another  statute  of  that  period  lays  it  down 
that  "  such  great  multitudes  of  people  in  small  rooms,  being 
heaped  up  together,  and,  in  a  sort,  smothered  with  many  families 
of  children  and  servants,  in  one  tenement,  it  must  needs  follow, 
if  any  plague  or  any  universal  sickness  come  among  them,  it 
would  presently  spread  through  the  whole  city."  Yet  in  1581  a 
proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  any  new  buildings. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  at  this  period,  the  present  order  of 
population  appears  to  have  been  reversed ;  and  that  there  were, 
then,  more  males  than  females  living.  In  speaking  of  a  peculiar 
disease  or  epidemic  which  had  arisen,  Graunt  says,  "  for  since  the 
world  believes  that  marnage  cures  it,  it  may  seem,  indeed,  a 
shame  that  any  maid  should  die  unmarried,  when  there  are  7nore 
males  than  females  ;  that  is,  an  overplus  of  husbands  for  all  that 
can  be  wives !"  Referring  to  some  calculation  he  had  made  regard- 
ing the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population ,  he  says,  "  According 
to  this  proportion,  Adam  and  Eve  doubling  themselves  every  six- 
ty-four years  of  the  5,610  yeai-s,  which  is  the  age  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  shall  produce  far  more  people  than 
are  now  in  it.  Wherefore  the  world  is  not  1 00,000  years  old  as 
some  vainlv  assert,  nor  above  what  the  Scripture  makes  it." 

The  Sir  William  Petty  just  referred  to,  and  who  was  the  foun- 
der of  the  great  house  of  Lansdowne,  entered  into  many  curious 
speculations  and  calculations ;  some  of  which  attracted  consider- 
aole  attention  at  that  period.  He  demonstrated,  as  he  thought, 
conclusively,  that  the  growth  of  London  must  stop  itself  beibre 
the  year  1800 ;  and  that  the  world  would  be  fully  peopled  within 
the  next  2,000  years !  But  his  most  elaborate,  not  to  say  profane 
one,  was  "  on  the  number  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  who  may 
rise  at  the  last  day."  This  number  he  estimated  at  20,032,000,000,  or 
less  "  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  graves  which  the  surface  of  Ireland 
will  afford,  without  ever  putting  two  bodies  into  any  one  grave  !" 
That  he  observed  upon  the  laws  of  mortality  closely  there  can  be 
po  doubt^  as  his  basis  for  the  above  calculation  \vas  one  death  in 
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forty  ot  the  population  annually,  which  was  not  far  from  the  truth ; 
and  he  was  probably  about  right  in  »aying  that  London  doubled 
itself  in  40  years,  at  the  then  rate  of  increase.  Howel  wrote  at 
that  period,  "that  for  the  number  of  human  souls  breathing  in 
city  and  suburbs,  London  may  compare  with  any  in  Europe  io 
point  of  populousness.'' 

These  speculations  of  Graunt  and  Petty,  although  curious  from 
their  origmality,  and  frequently  remarkable  for  their  truth,  were 
still  far  too  unconnected  and  indefinite  to  form  a  correct  basis  foi 
the  operations  of  Life  Assurance.  A  pamphlet  was  printed  in 
1680,  m  which  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  value  of  life,  then  under- 
stood and  acted  on,  as  is  affirmed;  the  utmost  value  allotted  tc 
the  best  life  was  seven  years,  at  which  the  life  of  a  *'  healthful 
man  "  at  any  age  between  twenty  and  forty  was  estimated ;  while 
that  of  an  aged  or  sickly  person  was  from  five  to  six  years, — th€ 
various  limits  between  these  two  extremes  constituting  the  whole 
range  of  difference  in  value.  Still  they  did  much  to  call  public 
and  scientific  attention  to  the  question  of  life  contingencies ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Dr.  Halley,  the  Astronomer  Royal 
of  that  day,  was  amongst  the  number  whose  attention  was  sc 
drawn.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  about  this  period  that  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  observations,  which  resulted  in  the  publication, 
in  1693,  of  the  Bredau  Table  of  Mortality,  and  which  in  addition 
to  rendering  his  own  name  immortal,  was  the  first  important  step 
toward  raismg  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Assurance  to  a  position  tc 
claim  rank  amongst  the  sciences. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  while  England  was  the  theatre 
destined  for  the  correct  development  of  Life  Assurance,  she  could 
not  of  herself  furnish  the  data  upon  which  its  practice  was  to  be 
built  The  omission,  before  referred  to,  of  leaving  the  ages  un- 
recorded in  the  early  parish  registers  of  burials,  caused  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  to  have  recourse  to  the  registers  of  the  town  of  Breslau  in 
Silesia,  which  was  the  only  place  where  a  record  of  the  ages  of 
the  dead  was  kept.  From  the  recorded  ages  in  the  Breslau  reg- 
ister, Dr.  Halley  drew  a  table  of  the  probabilities  of  the  duration 
of  human  life  at  every  age.  In  it  he  taught  with  great  clearness 
and  exactness  the  conditions  needful  for  the  formation  of  rates  of 
mortality ;  the  manner  of  forming  them  with  complete  geometri- 
cal precision ;  of  deducing  a  corresponding  table  of  the  present 
state  and  annual  movement  of  the  population  ;  of  reading  in  them 
the  probability  of  survivorship  of  any  person  taken  at  random  in 
a  li^ven  society;  of,  in  truth,  concludmg  upon  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  co-existence  of  several  individuals  from  the  sole  know- 
ledge of  their  age.  He,  also,  first  developed  the  true  method  of 
calculating  Life  Annuities,  taking  for  his  guide  the  rate  of  mor 
Udity  during  five  successive  years  in  Breslau.* 

It  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  as  we  proceed,  as  at  least 
strange,  if  not  altogether  unaccountable,  that  the  results  of  Hal- 

*  Vide  Asaorance  Mugmine. 
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ley's  labors  did  not  give  some  imniediate  impetus  to  the  business 
of  Life  Contingencies.  Such,  however,  certainly  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case.  The  publication  of  his  Tables  (in  the 
PhUosophiccd  Transactions  for  the  year  1693,  No.  196),  seems  to 
have  created  as  little  attention  in  this  country  as  did  De  Wit's 
Treatise  on  the  continent,  although  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
the  latter  was  purposely  suppressed.  Dr.  Gouraud,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  CcUculus  of  Probabilities^  published  in  Paris  in  1848, 
an  able  work,  after  speaking  of  De  Wit  and  his  works  in  terms  of 
admiration,  adds  '^  and  again,  when  in  1693  an  English  mathema- 
tician of  the  highest  order,  proceeding  in  turn  to  study,  in  the 
obituary  returns  of  London  and  Breslau,  the  general  laws  of  hu- 
man mortality,  published  on  this  subject  a  Memoir,  which  is  read 
even  to  this  day  with  admiration,  absolutely  no  one  took  any 
heed  of  it.  .  .  .  Useless  instructions  I  Buried  in  the 
vast  and  rich  collection  of  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, the  admirable  labors  of  Halley  were  only  to  be  discovered 
there  by  posterity."     But  so  it  was. 

How  to  account  for  this  neglect  is  very  difficult,  particularly  at 
a  period  when  public  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the  failure  of 
various  annuity  schemes,*  and  when  one  would  therefore  have 
supposed  that  anything  which  bore  the  semblance  of  truth  would 
have  been  seized  upon  with  avidity.  Some  writers  have  accounted 
for  the  fact  by  asserting  that  Halley's  Tables  being  rather  out- 
lines of  what  mortality  Tables  should  be,  than  complete  in  them- 
selves, no  one  of  that  day  fully  comprehended  their  use.  We  think 
the  more  probable  reason  is,  that,  as  these  Tables  were  known  to 
be  based  upon  results  chiefly  obtained  from  abroad,  they  were  not 
considered  to  be  a  correct  guide  to  English  mortality,  and  were 
therefore  passed  over  for  others  less  scientifically  constructed  at  a 
later  period.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Breslau  Tables 
will,  we  think,  agree  with  Mr.  Hendriks,  "  that  Dr.  Halley  was 
the  discoverer  and  scientific  arranger  of  what  are  termed  Life 
Tables  in  the  full  and  highly  important  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  that  in  his  paper  (an  estimate  of  the  degrees  of  the 
mortality  of  mankind,  <&c.)  he  taught  the  world  the  best  initia- 
tory and  theoretical  form  for  the  computation  of  Life  Annuities 
and  of  Survivorships,  from  and  to  given  ages."  We  must,  how- 
ever, proceed  with  our  narrative. 

The  next  English  writer  on  the  subject  of  Life  Contingencies 
was  Thomas  Simpson,  '^  a  natural  and  self-taught  mathematician, 
whose  life,  prior  to  throwing  himself  on  the  world  of  London  for 
support,  had  been  somewhat  of  a  vagrant  one."  He  is  reputed 
to  have  cast  rustic  nativities,  told  fortunes,  advanced  courtships, 
and  occasionally  "varied  his  vagabondism"  by  undertaking  to 
raise  the  devil ;  "  an  attempt  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that 
he  sent  his  pupil  mad,  and  was  obliged  himself  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage."   In  1740  he  produced  a  volume  "On  the  Nature  and  the 

*  Yid*  Dr.  Price*8  and  Fnnois  Baily^s  works  on  Annnitles. 
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Laws  of  Chance,"  and  in  1742  this  was  followed  by  his  ''Doc- 
trine of  Annuities  and  Reversions,  deduced  from  general  and  evi- 
dent principles,"  with  Tables  showing  the  value  of  joint  and  sin- 
gle lives.  In  1752  he  made  an  additional  contribution  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  Annuities,  as  be  published  in  his  "  Select  Exercises  "  a 
supplement,  wherein  he  gave  new  Tables  of  the  values  of  annui- 
ties on  two  joint  lives  and  on  the  survivor  of  two  lives,  more  co- 
pious than  hitherto.  He  first  attempted  to  compute  the  value  of 
joint  lives  ;  but  as  these  were  still  taken  from  the  London  bills  of 
mortality  they  were  by  no  means  fit  for  general  acceptance.  He 
treated  his  subject,  however,  more  broadly  and  clearly  than  it  had 
been  previously  treated,  giving  some  of  the  best  Tables  of  the 
values  of  Life  Annuities  published  during  that  period.  Though 
the  manner  in  which  they  might  be  computed  had  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Halley,  it  is  to  the  self-taught  Simpson  we  are  indebted  for 
their  practical  application,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Looking  a  little  later  we  find,  in  1760,  M.  Buffon,  the  celebra- 
ted French  naturalist,  publishing  "  a  further  contribution  to  the 
statistics  of  Assurance,  in  a  Table  of  the  probabilities  of  life,  esti- 
mated from  the  mortality  bills  of  three  parishes  in  Paris,  and  two 
country  parishes  in  its  neighborhood."  The  following  are  illustra- 
tions of  his  calculations : — ''  By  this  Table,"  he  says, "  we  may  bet 
1  to  1  that  a  new-bom  infant  will  live  eight  years ;  that  a  child  of 
one  year  old  will  live  thirty-three  years  more ;  that  a  child  of  two 
years  old  will  live  thirty-three  years  and  five  months  more ;  that 
a  man  of  thirty  will  live  twenty-eight  years  more ;  that  a  man  of 
forty  will  live  twenty-two  years  longer,  and  so  through  the  other 
ages."  He  adds  "  the  age  at  which  the  longest  life  is  to  be  ex- 
pected is  7,  because  we  may  lay  an  equal  wager,  or  1  to  1,  that  a 
child  of  that  age  will  live  forty-two  years  and  three  months  longer. 
That  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  we  have  lived  a  fourth  part 
of  our  life,  because  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  live  thirty- 
eight  or  thirty-nine  years  longer ;  that  in  like  manner,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine,  we  have  lived  one-half  of  our  life, 
because  we  have  but  twenty-eight  years  more  to  live ;  and  lastly, 
that  before  fifty  we  have  lived  three-fourths  of  our  lives,  because 
we  can  live  but  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  more."  It  is  won- 
derful how  nearly  correct  some  of  these  estimates  have  since  been 
found. 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  nearly  all  those  schemes  which 
we  now-a-days  look  upon  and  claim  as  resulting  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  Life  Contingencies,  were  more  or  less  anti- 
cipated by  the  early  writers  on  the  subject.  Take  the  case  of  en- 
dowments for  children — a  good  and  wise  provision  in  many  cases 
—and  we  find  the  practice  applied  in  a  familiar  manner,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  in  illustrating  the  practice  of  usury, — 
vide  "^  discourse  upon  Usurie^  by  waie  of  dialogue  and  oracionSy 
fcfr  the  better  varietieand  more  delight  of  all  those  that  shall  read 
thia  treatise^  by  Thomas  Wilson^  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Lawes,  one 
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of  the  Maisters  of  his  Maiesties  honourable  Court  of  Requests. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Roger  Warde,  d  welling  neere  Ilolbourne 
Conduit,  at  the  sign  of  the  Talbot. — 1584,"  wherein  the  writer 
says,  "A  merchant  lendeth  to  a  Corporation  or  Companie  an  hun- 
dred pound,  which  Corporation  hath  by  statute  a  grant,  that  who- 
soever lendeth  such  a  summe  of  money,  and  hath  a  childe  of  one 
yeere,  shall  have  for  his  childe,  if  the  same  childe  doe  live  till  he 
DC  full  fifteene  years  of  age,  500  li  (£)  of  money ;  but  if  the  childe 
die  before  that  time,  the  father  to  lose  his  principal  for  ever; 
whether  is  this  merchant  an  usurer  or  no  ?  The  law  saith,  if  I 
lend  purposely  for  gaine,  notwithstanding  the  peril  and  hazard, 
I  am  an  usurer."  He  then  illustrates  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion by  an  Annuity  problem :  "A  Corporation  taketh  a  100  li.  of 
a  man,  to  give  him  8  in  the  100  li.  durmg  his  life  without  restitu- 
tion of  the  principalL  It  is  no  usurie,  for  that  here  is  no  lending, 
but  a  sale  for  ever  of  so  much  rent  for  so  much  mouie."  In  those 
days,  when  '^  usurie  "  was  constituted  a  penal  offence,  such  ques- 
tions were  not  unfrequently  rising. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  been  confined  chiefly  to  English 
writers  and  mathematicians ;  but  the  mere  mention  of  the  name 
of  Buffon  opens  up  associations  of  a  brilliant  array  of  continental 
writers — many  of  them  contemporary  with  him — who  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  development  of  the  science  of 
Life  probabilities.  For  the  reader's  further  acquaintance  with 
them  we  will  refer  him  to  one  of  the  most  excellent  papers  ever 
penned  on  such  a  subject,  an  article  On  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities,  by  Samuel  Brown,  the  Actuary 
of  the  Grttardian  Assurance  Company,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Assurance  Magazine. 

We  have  spoken  of  Pascal  and  De  Wit.  With  the  name  of  the 
former  is  connected  that  of  the  Chevalier  de  Mere,  by  whom  Pas- 
cal was  furnished  with  a  couple  of  problems  for  solution  connected 
with  the  latos  of  chance  in  the  throw  of  dice  ;  which  solution  was 
afterwards  generalized  by  Fermat.  A  few  years  afterwards  Huy- 
gheus,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  published  a  work  in  Dutch, 
containing  several  curious  problems  of  a  like  nature.  But  as  no 
immediate  application  was  made  of  them  to  Life  Contingencies, 
we  must  return  to  the  grand  pensionary  De  Wit.  '*In  1761," 
says  Mr.  Brown,  "  this  great  man,  celebrated  alike  as  a  statesman 
and  mathematician  of  the  highest  repute,  who  had  ah-eady  pub- 
lished, in  1650,  a  work  on  curves,  to  which  Condorcet  reters  in 
teims  of  eulogy,  conceived  the  design  of  applying  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities  to  the  valuation  of  human  life  in  the  question  of 
Government  Annuities.  Collecting  the  registers  of  births  and 
deaths  in  various  towns  in  Holland,  he  used  the  results  to  esti- 
mate the  true  value  of  a  Life  Annuity,  in  the  report  which  he  pre- 
pared on  the  resolution  of  the  States-General,  passed  25th  April, 
1671,  to  negociate  funds  on  Life  Annuities."  This  report,  as  we 
have  said,  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Hendriks, 
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who  remarks  that  '^It  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  first 
known  production  of  an^  age,  treating,  in  a  formal  manner,  the 
valuation  of  Life  Annuities." 

One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to 
moral  and  judicial  events  was  by  N.  Bernouilli,  in  1709.  Taking 
the  rules  already  laid  down  by  Huyghens,  he  proceeded  to  esti- 
mate, amongst  other  things,  the  time  after  which  an  absefit person 
may  he  reputed  to  be  dead  ;  the  premium  to  be  paid  for  assuring 
to  a  young  girl  a  dowry  or  annuity  on  the  day  of  her  marriage ; 
the  relative  value  of  differing  testimonies ;  and  the  comparative 
chances  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  a  book,  published  a  little  later,  by  '^  John 
Craig,"  wherein  he  proposes  to  convince  Jews,  and  to  convert  in- 
fidels by  the  aid  of  geometry  and  algebra  I 

The  great  work  of  this  time,  however,  was  undoubtedly  the  ars 
eonjectandi  of  James  Bernouilli,  completed  and  published  by  his 
brother  Nicholas — the  N.  Bernouilli  of  the  previous  paragraph — 
in  1713,  after  the  death  of  the  original  author.  "The  views  of 
James  Bernouilli,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "  were  so  original  and  pro- 
fiDund  that  they  took  precedence  of  all  writers  of  that  period. 

Of  the  continental  writers  of  this  and  more  recent  periods  we 
must  make  particular  mention  of  Reraond  de  Montmort,  Fa- 
ther Prestet,  Leibnitz,  Dupr6  de  Saint-Maur,  Daniel  Bernouillij 
D'Alembert,  Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Condorcet,  and  by  no 
means  least,  M.  Quetelet,  the  Royal  Astromoner  of  Belgium ; 
with  others  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  as  we  pro- 
ceed,— all  throwing  a  charm  over  the  science  with  which  their 
names  have  become  associated.  To  the  English  writers  of  this 
period  we  must  add  Wallis,  Short,  Morris,  Bayes,  and  De 
Moivre. 

While  glancing  at  the  continental  writers,  it  will  not  be  inop- 
portune briefly  to  survey  the  progress  of  Life  Assurance  on  the 
continent,  more  particularly  as  we  may  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  through  these  pages.  Such  a  phalanx  of  wri- 
ters should  betoken  great  results.  But  the  facts  are  the  other 
way.  This  has,  to  all  appearance,  arisen  not  so  much  from  the 
less  provident  habits  of  the  people  in  some  of  the  continental 
countries,  as  from  prejudice  and  direct  legislative  prohibition  in 
many  cases !  Thus  in  France  an  ordinance  (called  the  Great 
Marine  Ordinance)  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  dated  1681,  says 
"  we  forbid  making  of  any  Insurance  on  the  life  of  men ;"  although 
it  afterwards  gives  a  qualification :  "  nevertheless  those  who  re- 
deem captives  may  have  the  price  of  the  redemption  assured  upon 
the  persons  whom  they  withdraw  from  slavery,  which  the  assur- 
ers are  bound  to  pay,  if  the  redeemed  on  his  way  back  is  retaken, 
killed,  drowned,  or  if  he  perish  by  other  means  than  natural 
deojthy  In  the  Netherlands  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Second, 
dated  1570,  is  alike  prohibiting.  The  Civil  Statutes  of  Genoa, 
dated  1588,  contain  similar  provisions,  with  a  proviso  against 
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gatdbling  insurances,  as  follows :  "securities,  bonds,  and  wagers, 
may  not  be  made,  without  the  license  of  the  senate,  upon  the  life 
of  the  Pope,  nor  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  nor  upon  the  life  of 
Kings,  Cardinals,  JDukes,  Princes,  Bishops,  nor  upon  the  life  of 
other  lords  or  persons  in  constituted  dignities,  ecclesiastical  or 
secular.  Neither  may  they  be  made  upon  the  acquisition,  loss,  or 
change  of  lordships,  governments,  kingdoms,  provinces,  duchies, 

cities,  lands,  or  places Nor  upon  expected  famine  or 

war,  or  the  contrary,  <fcc.**  Such  a  statute  speaks  of  speculation 
in  days  gone  by.  The  24th  article  of  the  Amsterdam  ordinance  of 
1698  recites,  *' We  expressly  prohibit  insurance  of  the  life  of  any 
person,  and  likewise  wagers  upon  any  voyage  of  frivolous  pur- 
pose ;  and  where  they  are  made  we  declare  them  void."  The 
jRotterdam  ordinances  of  1604  and  1635  repeat  the  latter  injunc- 
tion. In  France,  the  custom,  if  not  the  law,  has  become  modified, 
and  Assurance  Companies  have  sprung  up.  The  earliest  of  these 
were  unfortunate,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  making  Life  Assur- 
ance again  unpopular  there.  There  are  now,  we  believe,  only^we 
French  Life  Companies  of  any  note,  viz.,  the  Ohtirale^  NdtionaUy 
Uhioriy  Phoenixy  and  Caisse  PatemeUe^  and  these  have  all  been  es- 
tablished since  1819.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  some  five  or  six 
others,  but  they  have  all  since  voluntarily  given  up  the  business 
of  Life  Assurance,  and  put  their  affairs  into  liquidation. 

Mr.  Hendriks  estimated,  a  few  years  since,*  that  the  whole 
sums  assured  in  France,  as  payable  at  the  death  of  persons,  did 
not  exceed  one  million  ;  the  larger  number  of  policies  beinc^  for 
short  term  risks,  or  renewable  only  for  a  limited  period.  'There 
are,  however,  some  twenty  millions  assured  by  the  associations  of 
Tontinierea  for  deferred  annuities  and  endowments  payable  in  life- 
time ;  and  a  large  Jiire  business  also  is  done — larger  in  proportion 
than  in  England — probably  in  some  degree  attributaole  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  unfettered  by  restrictive  duties  !  How  different 
the  customs  oi  neighboring  countries  I  In  England  the  sums  in- 
vested in  Life  Assurance  probably  stand  as  10  to  1  against  the 
sums  invested  in  annuities.  In  France  it  is  20  to  1  the  other  way. 
Even  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  writers  in  France 
have  not  hesitated  to  speak  in  the  most  disparaging  terms  of  Life 
Assurance.  Thus,  in  a  work  of  some  note  published  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  (1783),  the  writer  says — "At  Naples,  Flor- 
ence, in  England,  and  in  other  places,  assurances  on  the  lives  of 
men  are  allowed  to  be  made  ;  but  this  kind  of  assuratices  are  not 
assurances  properly  so  caUed  /  they  are  true  wagers.  These 
wagers,  improperly  called  assurances,  are  prohibited  in  Holland 
and  several  other  countries.  For  a  long  time  they  have  been  pro- 
hibited in  France,  and  this  prohibition  has  been  renewed  by  the 
marine  ordinance."  Then  he  valiantly  exclaims — "  Man  is  beyond 
price !  The  life  of  man  is  not  an  object  of  trade,  and  it  is  odious 
for  his  death  to  become  matter  for  mercantile  speculation ;  and, 

*  Vide  AaaTnamce  Magmlne. 
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as  observes  Grivel,  these  kind  of  wagers  are  of  sad  augury,  and 
may  occasion  many  crimes.  Such  assurances  are,  therefore,  ab- 
solutely void.  The  premium  stipulated  is  not  even  due !"  Pre- 
vious writers  had  opposed  MaHne  Insurance  just  as  strenuously. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  present  Emperor  (Napoleon  III.), 
in  addition  to  the  many  other  social  benefits  he  is  conferring 
upon  the  French  nation,  appears  most  desirous  of  aiding  in  the 
spread  of  Life  Assurance  in  his  Empire.  He  has  recently  (1867) 
bestowed  titles  of  dignity  upon  several  persons  who  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  reforming  the  principle  and  extending  the 
practice  of  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
fruits  of  his  sagacity  will  be  more  apparent.  Several  new 
French  Life  Companies  have  recently  been  founded,  and  some  of 
the  English  Companies  are  transacting  a  large  Life  business 
there. 

In  Germany^  Life  Assurance  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  the  na- 
tive Companies  are  for  the  most  part  doine  welL  Many  of  the 
British  Life  Offices  are  now  doing  a  large  business  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  In  AtcstrcUia  both  Life  and  Fire  Businesses  are 
rapidly  extending  ;*  and  in  America^  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  XInited  8ta,tes^  the  growth  and  development  of  sound  Insur- 
ance Associations  is  so  remarkable  as  almost  to  rival  those  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  : — In 
the  year  1866,  37  offices  issued  131,246  new  policies,  insuring 
42,047,616  dols.  The  average  number  of  policies  for  each  office 
being  3,547.  The  total  amount  assured  by  these  offices  is 
398,212,142  dols.  The  total  assets  are  89,565,480  dols.,  and  the 
claims  paid  in  1866  were  6,140,553  dols. 

*  Vide  AMonaoe  Magasine,  Vols.  IL  aad  It.  ;  Mr.  Hendriks*  Pftpen,  and  Mr.  Samnil 
Bnywn  on  the  Progress  of  Life  Assurance  on  the  Continent. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  SUBJBCrr   DIVIDED  INTO  DISTINCTIVE   PERIODS. 

Having  traced  the  progress  of  Life  Assurance  through  the 
period  of  its  early  development,  we  have  now  to  note  its  progres- 
sion during  the  period  which  has  brought  it  into  active  practical 
application.  The  most  intelligible  way  of  doing  this  will  be  to 
mark  the  several  epochs  of  progression  under  their  characteristic 
heads.  Thus,  our  First  Division  will  commence  in  1698,  and  ter- 
minate in  1760 ;  it  will  be  called  the  period"  of  "Speculative  As- 
surances." The  next  division  will  commence  in  1762,  and  ter- 
minate in  1816;  this  will  be  called  the  "Transition  Period." 
The  Third  Division  will  commence  in  1816,  and  terminate  in 
1844  ;  this  will  be  called  "The  Golden  Age  of  Assurance  Com- 
panies." The  Fourth  Division  commences  in  1844,  and  termi- 
nates with  1856 ;  being  called  "  The  period  of  Bubble  Companies." 
The  Fifth  period  commences  in  1857  and  continues  to  thep  resent 
time  ;  it  is  entitled,  "  Modern  Assurance  Companies."  The  rea- 
sons for  these  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  tne  titles  by  which 
they  are  severally  designated,  will  be  more  particularly  set  forth 
as  we  proceed. 

FIRST  PERIOD— 1698  to  176a 

"  SPECULATIVE     ASSURANCES." 

Although  the  Amicable*  Society  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  the  earliest  English  OflBce  for  granting  Assurances,  we 
have  records  of  the  existence  of  at  least  two  schemes  of  a  similar 
character  prior  to  it,  which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  first 
was  projected  by  the  Rev.  William  Assheton,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Middleton  in  Lancashire,  "for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  clergy- 
men and  others,  and  for  settling  of  jointures  and  annuities."  The 
design  was  undertaken  by  the  Mercers'  Company  in  London, 
which,  in  1698,  settled  the  sum  of  £2,888  per  annum,  as  a  secii> 
rity  for  the  yearly  payment  of  £30,  during  the  life  of  any  widow 
whose  husband  had,  m  his  health,  subscribed  £100  to  the  fund, 
which  was  the  limit  allowed.  Married  men  under  40  might  not 
subscribe  more  than  £500,  or  under  60  more  than  £300.  The 
scheme,  however,  did  not  succeed.  In  1699  another  similar  insti- 
tution was  formed  under  the  name  of  "  The  Society  of  Assurances 
for  Widows  and  Orphans,"  which  has,  also,  loug  since  passed 
away.f    Each  of  these  Societies  did  a  large  business,  and  their 

*  The  AmUdble  Is  now  about  to  pMs  out  of  exiBtence  u  %  separate  office,  arranffemeots 
haying  been  made  ft>r  Its  absorption  bj  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Office  to  prerent  in  dying 
of  inanition.— Note  1866. 

t  Pocock. 
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downfall  may  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  no  correct  data  to 
guide  them  in  their  operations. 

A  lapse  of  seven  years  from  the  last  date  brings  us  to  The 
j4.mic(me  Society y  or  Perpetxcal  Assurance^  as  it  was  then  called, 
founded  in  1706 ;  and  fourteen  more  years  place  upon  the  stage 
the  Rayed  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Corporation,  The 
events  attending  the  formation  of  these  Companies  will  be  more 
fully  reviewed  at  the  commencement  of  our  next  chapter. 

The  periods  intervening  between  the  establishment  of  the 
Offices  just  named  produced  swarms  of  other  Insurance  schemes 
under  almost  every  conceivable  title.  Thus,  in  the  next  year 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Amicable^  Charles  Povey  projected 
a  Company  to  be  formed  in  Hatton  Garden,  for  four  thousand 
healthy  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  55,  under  the  name  of 
**  The  Proprietors  of  the  Traders'  Exchange  House."  Every  sub- 
scriber was  to  pay  2s.  6d.  per  quarter,  for  which  premium  three 
hundred  pounds  were  to  be  equoMy  distribtUed  to  the  nominees 
of  the  assured  persons  dying  in  any  quarter,  with  one  halfpenny 
from  the  clear  profits  of  the  printed  papers  sold  by  the  Office  / 
about  which  more  will  be  said  presently.  Soon  afterwards  we 
find  this  same  Povey,  who  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  as 
the  author  of  a  publication  entitled  "  The  unhappiness  of  England 
as  to  trade,"  projected  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  and  sold  it  to  certain 
purchasers,  who,  under  a  settlement  in  April,  1710,  constituted 
themselves  into  a  Company.  In  addition  to  his  endeavors  to 
remove  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  fires,  he  invented  a 
machine  to  extinguish  them,  long  known  as  "  Povey's  Fire  Anni- 
hilator."  About  this  period  "The  York  Buildings  Company" 
and  "  The  English  Copper  Company"  were  also  started  ;  and 
other  Societies  were  formed  "  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  lives 
of  parti(uilar  classes  of  persons,  as  members  of  the  army  and 
navy,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  &c."* 

About  this  date,  also,  commenced  a  system  of  speculative  assur- 
ances known  as  "the  little  goes."  A  number  of  persons  com- 
bined, and  each  subscribed  5s.  fortnightly,  inclusive  of  policy 
stamps  and  entrance-money,  on  condition  of  £200  being  paid  to 
his  heirs  and  executors.  In  another  of  these  schemes  5s.  a  quar- 
ter entitled  the  subscriber's  representatives  to  receive  £120  on  his 
demise  ;  while  a  third,  called  the  "  Fortunate"  Office,  was  to  pro- 
vide marriage  portions  of  £200  for  those  who  paid  2s.  per  quarter. 
One  of  these  "  little  goes"  was  held  at  the  Cross  Keys,  in  Wych 
Street;  another  called  the  "British  Apollo,"  in  Rolls  Court, 
Fleet  Street  ;■  and  a  third  in  Petticoat  Lane.  These  were  for  the 
most  part  swindles,  but  a  chronicler  of  the  time  says — "The  suc- 
cess oi'  these  schemes  sharpened  the  invention  of  the  thrifty,  and 
immediately  almost  every  street  in  London  abounded  with  Insu- 
rance Offices,  where  policies  for  infants,  three  months  old,  might 

*  Pooock,  p.  96. 
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be  obtained  for  short  periods.  From  these  they  diverged  into 
other  ages,  and  various  descriptions  of  persons." 

The  number  of  Companies  formed,  and  the  variety  of  risks  under- 
taken, afforded  a  prolific  fund  of  amusement  for  the  wits  of  the 
day. 

Thus  we  find  one  of  them  referring  to  Fire  Companies : — 

Projectinpr,  soie,  most  be  &  g^ainful  trade. 
Since  all  the  elements  are  bubbles  made ; 
They're  right  that  gull  u8  with  the  dread  of  fire  / 
For  fear  makes  greater  fools  than  fond  desire. 

And  another  hits  at  the  Life  Offices,  professing  to  give  the  mor- 
tuary registers  of  the  members.     Thus : — 

"  Died — Of  a  six-bar  gate,  4 ;— of  a  quick-set  hedge,  2  , — broke  his  neck  in 
robbing  a  hen-roost,  1 ; — surfeit  of  curds  and  cream,  2 , — ^took  cold  sleeping  at 
church,  11 ; — of  October,  1 ; — Of  fright  in  an  exercise  of  the  train-bands,  1." 

And  a  still  later  writer  thus  narrates  his  grievances : — 

"  By  Fire  and  Life  Insurers  next 
I'm  intercepted,  pestered,  vex*d 
Almost  beyond  endurance ; 
And  though  the  schemes  appear  nnsonnd, 
Their  advocates  are  seldom  found 
Deficient  in  assurance." 

2feu>  Monthly  Magcudne. 

At  this  period  a  custom  existed  with  the  Insurance  Offices  of 
printing  historical  or  political  papers,  in  the  form  of  newspapers, 
which  will  explain  a  promise  made  by  "  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Traders  Exchange  House"  scheme,  that  every  member  was  to 
have  a  halfpenny  from  the  clear  profits  of  the  papers  sold  by  the 
Office.  Hatton,  the  old  London  Historian,  speaking  of  the  union 
Fire  Office,  established  in  1714,  says,  '*  every  subscriber,  desiring 
the  same,  may  have  one  of  the  printed  papers  they  publish  once 
or  twice  a  week  gratis."  A  publication  of  the  same  kind  was, 
also,  issued  by  the  JSun  Fire  Office,  in  1T24,  called  TTie  Historical 
jRegisteVy  which  was  presented  to  the  Insurers  as  a  newspaper. 
It"\raB-<^ontinued  until  1743,  having  been  first  published  weekly, 
and  then'qtiarterly,  when  each  register  consisted  of  a  thick  octavo 
pamphlet,  sold  to  the  public  at  one  shilling."*  These  publica- 
tions have  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  our  historic  literature, 
and  were  most  likely  conducted  at  a  far  less  expense  than  many 
of  the  Offices  now  go  to  annually  in  advertising. 

A  notable  point  of  comparison  between  the  Assurance  Offices 
of  this  period  and  those  of  modern  times,  is  the  situations  selected 
for  carrying  on  business.  The  modern  Offices  rival  each  other 
in  the  -splendor  of  their  buildings,  and  the  prominence  of  their 
situation.    Whenever  an  eligible  "  corner"  becomes  vacant,  the 

*  Pocock,  p.  06. 
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Insurance  Offices  and  the  gin-palacea  enter  into  fierce  competition 
for  its  occupancy ;  and  the  one  that  "  comes  down"  most  hand- 
somely gets  it.  Assurers,  as  they  walk  along  the  streets,  may 
constantly  see  portions  of  their  "  bonuses"  irretrievably  invested 
in  bricks  and  mortar.  In  the  "  good  old  times"  the  Sun  took  up 
its  abode  at  the  "  back  of  the  Royal  Exchange,^'*  The  Royal 
Mxchange  Office  did  business  ayainst  the  Exchange^  on  Corn  hill ; 
.^Iso  "at  the  Rainbow  Coffee-house,  by  the  Inner  Temple  Gate, 
in  Fleet  Street."  The  great  JEquitable  held  its  first  meeting  at 
the  "  White  Lion  in  Cornhill."  A  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  two  millions,  was  held  at  the  Three  Tuns,  Swithen's 
Alley ;  an  Annuity  Society  at  the  Rainbow,  Cornhill ;  another 
Fire  Company  at  the  Swan  and  Rummer ;  an  Assurance  Office 
"  for  Horses  dying  natural  deaths,  stolen,  or  disabled,"  very  pro- 
perly, at  (the  Crown  Tavern,)  Smithfield.  Another  Assurance 
Office  "  for  all  masters  and  mistresses  against  losses  they  shall 
sustain  by  servants,  thefts,  <fcc.,  3000  shares  at  £1000,"  at  the 
Devil  Tavern !  and  a  "  new  Assurance  Office  upon  the  lives  of 
men,  women,  and  children,"  at  the  Bell  and  Dragon,  otherwise 
called  Lincoln's  Inn  Eating  House,  in  Portugal  Street,  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Back  gate  !* 

It  was  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  that  most 
of  the  Companies  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  Chap- 
ter were  formed.  David  Macpherson,  in  his  Afinals  of  Com- 
merce^ says,  '*  Out  of  above  two  hundred  visionary  schemes  that 
were  formed  and  carried  into  effect  at  that  time,"  only  four  ex- 
isted at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  two  of  those  have  since  passed 
away.  A  little  later,  another  historian  tells  us  that  "The  Laud- 
able  Society^  the  Amicable  Society  of  Aiuiuitanta^  the  Provident 
Society^  the  Lo7idon  Annuity  Society^  the  Equitable  Society  of 
Annuitants,  the  Westnmi^ter  Union  Society,  the  Londoii  Union 
Society,  the  Consolidated  Union  Society,  the  Public  Annuitant 
Society,  the  Rational  Society,  the  Friendly  Society  of  Annuit- 
ants, and  others,  (whose  names  are  now  lost  or  forgotten,)  were 
aU  established  about  the  years  1770  and  1771."  But  that  which 
strikes  the  historical  reader  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  times,  is  \he  purposes  for  which  many  of  the  so-called 
Assurance  Offices,  were  got  up.  Here  we  find  "  A  Mutual  Assur- 
ance Company  was  formed  to  aid  an  adventurer  with  funds  to 
raise  a  vessel  which,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  East,  had 
been  lost  on  her  passage  home;  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  trans- 
action being  that  if  any  of  the  association  should  die  before  the 
object  was  accomplished,  their  share  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
remaining  adventurers."  This  made  the  hazard  a  double  one. 
Another  Company  having  at  its  head  "three  English  peers,  two 
Bishops,  four  Irish  peers,  with  many  eminent  merchants  and 
gentlemen"  petitioned  the  king  that  it  might  be  incorporated /or 

*  For  nnmeroas  other  sin^lar  examples  see  Pocock  on  Life  Assurance,  and  Francis*  An- 
Bala  of  Life  Assurance,  &c. 
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purchasing  and  improving  forfeited  and  other  estates  in  Great 
Britain,  for  granting  Annuities,  and  for  insuring  lives ;  seeing 
this  will  (were  the  words  of  the  petition)  unite  by  interest  many 
of  the  King's  subjects  against  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents 
for  ever.     In  order  to  which  several  of  the  petitioners  have  sent 
persons  into  Scotland  for  purchasing  the  forfeited  estates  there, 
and  have  since  by  voluntary  subscription  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Undertakers  for  raising  the  Thames  toater  in  York 
Buildings  raised   a  joint   stock  of  £1,200,000  on  the  credit  of 
which  estates  they  propose  to  grant  annuities  for  and  to  insure  on 
lives ;  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  his   Majesty's  subjects  as  are 
straitened  in  their  fortunes  by  the  reduction  of  interest."     This 
scheme  seems  as  unintelligible  as  it  is  voluminous.     The  further 
we  look  back  the  more  daring  and  unaccountable  are  some  of  the 
schemes  proposed.     As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
Assurance  Companies  were  resorted  to  for  carrying  into  effect 
any  ingenious  or  costly  project,  when  all  other  means  had  failed. 
Thus,  m  1643,  one  Captain  John  Bulmer,  an  unsuccessful  engi- 
neer, published  a  scheme  entitled  "  Propositions  in  tJie  Office  of 
Assurance^  London^  for  the  blowing  up  of  a  boat  and  a  man  over 
London  Bridget     In  this  paper  the  projector  covenants  for  him- 
self, his  heirs,  &c.,  to  perform  the  undertaking  within  a  month 
after  intimating  from  the  oflBce  he  was  ready,  "  so  soon  as  the 
undertakers  wagering  against  him  6  for  1,"  should  have  deposited 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  making  the  boat  and  engine,  he 
also  subscribing  his  own  proportion.     The  money  so  collected 
was  to  remain  in  the  office  until  Captain  Bulmer  had  either  per- 
formed his  contract,  when  he  was  to  receive  it  all,  or  till  he  had 
failed,  when  it  was  to  be  repaid  to  the  subscribers ;    "  and  all 
those,"  adds  the  paper  of  propositions,  "  that  will  bring  their 
monies  into  the  office  shall  there  be  assured  of  their  loss  or  gain, 
according  to   the    conditions    above  mentioned."*    A  hundred 
other  schemes,  equally  absurd   and  unproductive   of  any  good, 
were  brought  forward,  some  meeting  with  good  success,  while 
the  new  and  respectable  Companies  made  but  slow  progress ; 
"  Onslow's  Insurance,"  (as  the  Royal  Exchange  was  called,)  and 
"Chetwynd's  Bubble,"  (the  title  given  to  the  London^  being 
hawked  in  Change  Alley,  along  with  Companies  for  "  importing 
jackasses"  and  ''  fatting  hogs."! 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  age  was  the  "  Gambling" 
tendency  of  nearly  all  the  Offices.  Under  the  title  of  *'  Insurance 
Wagers"  every  conceivable  description  of  speculation  was  entered 
into.  On  one  day  we  find  the  Offices  wagering  £30  against  £100 
that  King  William  could  not  reduce  the  city  of  Namur  before  a 
given  date.t  The  next,  on  the  period  oi  favor  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  mistresses  of  some  foreign  potentate.     And  the  third  day,  on 

*  Pocock.  pp.  89, 00. 

t  FranciB^  AnnalA,  p.  TO. 

X  William  m.  waSf  at  this  time,  Gairying  on  a  war  with  Fraaee. 
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the  sex  of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  whether  he  was  a  male^  as  he 
pretended  to  be,  or  A/emale  as  he  was  reputed  to  be.*  The  du- 
ration of  the  lives  of  persons  believed  to  be  on  their  death-bed, 
was  a  common  hazard;  and  the  author  of  ^' Every  Man  his  own 
Brother,"  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  the  dissolution  of  per- 
sons, who  saw  themselves  insured  in  the  public  papers  at  90  per 
cent.,  was  not  unlikely  hastened  by  such  announcements. 

Even  the  morality  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day  was  shocked 
by  such  proceedings:  we  find  the  London  Chronicle  of  1768 
thus  declaiming  :  ^'  The  introduction  and  amazing  progress  of 
illicit  gaming  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  is,  among  others,  a  power- 
ful and  very  melancholy  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  time. 
Though  gaming  in  any  degree  is  perverting  the  original  and  use- 
ful design  of  that  Coffee-house,  it  may  in  some  measure  be  excusable 
to  speculate  on  the  following  subjects: — Mr.  Wilkes  being  elected 
member  for  London  ;  which  was  done  from,  6  to  50  guineas  per 
cent, ; — Mr.  Wilkes  being  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  from 
20  to  70  guineas  per  cent.; — Alderman  Bond's  life /br  one  yeoTy 
now  doing  at  7  per  cent.  ; — On  Sir  J.  H.  [mark  the  modesty  I] 
being  turned  out  in  one  year,  now  doing  at  12  guineas  percent. ; 
— On  John  Wilkes'  life  for  one  year^  now  doing  at  five  per  cent. 
N,B. —  Warranted  to  remain  in  prison  during  that  period; — 
On  a  declaration  of  war  with  France  or  Spain  in  one  year,  8 
guineas  per  cent.  But,"  continues  the  sensitive  journalist,  *'  when 
policies  come  to  be  opened  on  two  of  the  first  peers  in  Britain 
losing  their  heads  at  lOs.  Qd.  per  cent,^  or  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  parliament  within  one  year,  at  5  guineas  per  cent., 
which  are  now  actually  doing,  and  underwritten  chiefly  by  Scots- 
men^ at  the  above  Coffee-house,  it  is  surely  high  time  to  inr 
terfere.'' 

In  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Dec.  6,  1771  (then  the  leading 
newspaper)  we  find  the  following  paragraph : — "  We  have  the 
pleasure  to  assure  the  public  from  the  most  undoubted  authority 
that  the  repeated  accounts  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales  being  very  ill,  and  her  life  in  great  danger, 
are  entirely  false ;  such  reports  being  only  calculated  to  promote 
the  shameful  spirit  of  gambling  by  insurance  on  lives  /"  Con- 
trast this  state  of  things  with  the  Assurance  contracts  of  modem 
date,  and  see  how  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  times  have 
changed. 

The  reason  of  the  change  may  be  best  gathered  by  the  perusal 
of  the  following  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
14th  year  of  George  IIL,  not  very  long  after  the  period  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  which  Act  is  generally  known  as  the  Act 
for  the  suppression  of  Gambling  Insurances, 

*  This  extraordioanr  personage,  who  bad  been  acting  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in  several 
oovntries,  and  who  was  for  some  time  in  London  as  a  minister  plenipotentiary  flrom  France, 
was  proved  npon  a  trial  held  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  on  action  to  recover  toaget  cw  to  M9  «m9l 
to  be  aii^oman,  Jnly  1. 1777.  He  sabseqnently  wore  fsmale  attire  for  many  years:  yet, at 
bis  death  in  London,  in  1810,  it  was  manifest,  by  the  dissection  of  his  body,  and  other  nn* 
doabtad  evidence,  that  he  was  of  the  male  sex.— JUo^.  IHd. 
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It  enacts  that ''  no  Insurance  shall  be  made  on  the  life  of  any 
person,  or  on  any  event  whatsoever,  where  the  person  on  whose 
account  it  shall  be  made  shall  have  no  interest^  or  by  way  of 
gaming  or  wagering/  and  that  every  such  Insurance  shall  be  null 
and  void."  Again,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  any  policy  on 
the  life  of  any  person,  or  on  any  other  event,  without  inserting 
in  the  policy  the  name  of  the  person  interested  therein,  or  for 
what  use,  or  on  whose  account  such  policy  is  so  made."  Further, 
'^  where  the  insured  has  an  interest  in  such  life  or  event  no 
greater  sum  shall  be  received  from  the  insurer  than  the  amount 
of  the  interest  of  the  insured  in  such  life  or  evefU^  Upon  this 
last  clause  we  shall  have  some  remarks  to  make  in  another  place. 
But  thus  ended,  at  one  blow,  the  period  of  ^'  Gambling  In- 
surances." 


It  comes  strictly  within  our  scope  (as  will  be  hereafter  seen)  to 
notice  the  attention  which,  about  this  period,  was  beginning  to  be 
paid  to  the  question  of  interest  and  arithmetic.  Several  most  in- 
teresting works  were  written  thereon,  but  we  have  only  space  to 
glance  at  their  title-pages,  and  one  or  two  of  their  other  pecu- 
liarities. In  1693  was  published  a  book  called  I^marithmologia 
(before  quoted)  being 

Mirror  \  (  Merchants. 

,t  ^    J    Breviate  f  x.        J  Bankers. 

Treasure  C  }  Tradesmen. 

Mate  )  (  Mechanlcks. 

And  a  Sure  Guide  for  Purchasers,  Sellers,  or  Mortgapres  of  Land,  Leases,  An- 
nuities, Rents,  Pensions,  &c..  in  present  Possession  or  Keversion,  and  a  constant 
Concomitant  fitted  for  all  Men's  oeeanans.  Calculated  and  Published  by  W. 
Leybourn.  1693." 


The  Author  says : — 

"  For  the  second  part,  which  consists  of  simple  interest  and  rebate,  at  several 
rates  and  times,  they  are  already  in  every  man's  hands ;  and  for  tables  of 
compound  interest  at  several  rates  and  times  (for  one  pound  only)  are  no  new 
things.  But  the  first  that  ever  did  take  the  pains  to  render  them  in  such  a 
form,  as  to  resolve  by  them,  all  such  questions  as  relate  to  anatocisme,  on 
compound  interest  by  addition  and  subtraction  only  ;  without  multiplication 
or  mvision  (as  these  will  do)  /  account  myself  the  only  drudge,  it  being  rather 
labour  than  art  that  brought  it  to  what  it  is  here  rendered :  and  now,  if  any 
person  shall  object  that  the  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings  will  not 
answer  in  all  cases  (exactly)  to  what  decimal  fractions,  to  eight,  nine,  ten,  or 
ffwre  places  will  afford ;  I  answer,  it  is  true,  and  1  know  it  as  well  as  himself ; 
but  this  Enchiridon  was  not  published  for  carping  criticks,  but  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  honest  dealers  one  with  another ;  and  it  is  of  sufficient  exactness  to 
perform  whatsoever  is  promised  by  it ;  and  yet,  that  exactness  (as  may  be 
acquired)  is  not  omitted ;  for  if  he  pleases  to  advise  \ivith  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  Book  hereof,  in  those  particulars,  he  may  there  receive  ample 
satisfaction  to  his  expectation." 

Another  book,  published  in   1728,  has  the  following  prolix 
title  :— 

*'  An  Estimate  of  places  for  life,  shewing  how  many  years*  purchase  a  place 
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for  Life  is  worth  ;  how  long  a  man  most  hold  his  place  to  have  the  value, 
principal,  and  interest  of  the  purchase-money :  how  much  he  has  comings  in 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  his  money ;  what  a  place  or  life  is  worth,  the  income 
not  exceeding  j^l,000  per  annum  ;  all  at  one  view ;  the  whoU  being  calculated 
upon  the  chances  of  the  probabUUies  of  lives  in  general.  To  which  is  prefixed 
an  account  of  places  which  are  in  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  also  of  others  more  imme- 
diately belonging  to  the  Crown  ;  being  collected  from  the  latest  and  best  lists 
extant ;  wherein  is  shown  the  nature  and  respective  business  of  the  principal 
officers,  and  in  whose  gift  most  of  the  said  places  are.  The  whole  being 
interspersed  with  directions  and  instructions  for  obtaining  places  in  general. 
By  Richard  Hayes,  Teacher  of  Merchants*  Accounts,  in  Great  Eastcheap. 
Author  of  the  new  Method  for  Valuing  Annuities  upon  Lives.  London : 
Printed  for  W.  Meadows,  at  the  Angel,  in  Oomhxll,  M.DCC.XXVIII." 

Here  is  the  author's  apology  for  the  publication  of  the  book, 
which  is  not  quite  so  long  as  the  title : — 

"  At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  who  were  purchasers  of  my  New 
Method  for  Valuing  Annuities  upon  Lives,  I  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 

End  some  more  of  my  leisure  hours  in  making  the  following  estimate  of 
Des  of  life ;  and  finding  upon  observations  that  the  purchasers  of  late  have 
n  allowed  upwards  of  9  per  cent,  for  their  money,  I  have,  therefore,  made 
my  calculations  at  9,  10, 11,  and  12  per  cent.  Nor  can  I  see  why  a  purchaser 
should  value  his  money  at  anything  under  the  forementioned  rates  when  he 
is  buying  of  a  place;  if  he  considers  that  he  is  taking  upon  him  an  employ 
which  may  require  labor  and  attendance  to  obtain  the  annual  income  such  a 
place  may  be  deemed  to  be  worth ;  and,  indeed,  when  he  has  put  such  a  value 
upon  his  money,  there  is  but  a  small  variance  from  the  usuid  allowances  by 
cathedrals  and  colleges  to  the  purchasers  of  the  leases  of  their  estates  for  a 
certain  term  of  years." 

We  may  pass  over  the  morality  which  called  for  tables  to 
estimate  the  value  of  places  which  the  "  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  "  had  to  dispose  of! 
As  early,  also,  as  1608,  a  book  was  published  in  England  by 
Richard  Norton,  from  the  Flemish  of  Stevinus,  under  the  follow- 
ing title : — 

"  Disme,  the  Art  of  Tenths ;  or.  Decimal  Arithmetic :  teaching  how  to 
perform  all  computations  whatever  by  whole  numbers  without  fractions,  by 
the  four  principles  of  common  arithmetic,  namely.  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  and  Division  ;  invented  by  the  excellent  Mathematician, 
Simon  Stevin." 

But  this  work  probably  bore  no  relation  to  Life  Contingency 
calculations.  Not  so,  however,  with  Clavis  UsurcB/  or  Key  to 
IfUeresty  by  John  Ward,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  several 
writers,  as  a  proof  of  the  attention  beginning  to  be  paid  to  the 
BQbject. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SECX)ND  PERIOD— 1762  to  1815. 
"transition  period." 

The  year  1762  ushered  into  existence  the  Suitable  Society, 
and  with  it  a  new  era  in  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance.  Notwith- 
standing the  brilliant  array  of  names  we  have  already  seen  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  the  science,  we  cannot  escape  from 
the  fact  that  the  practice  had  hitherto  been  lefl  to  a  blind-fold 
progression  :  that  chance  reigned  supreme  where  all  things  should 
have  hQQn  fixed  and  certain:  and  that  the  improvements  which 
from  time  to  time  crept  in  were  rather  the  result  of  accident  than 
design.  If  we  want  mstanccs  we  need  not  travel  far  for  them. 
Dr.  Halley,  as  we  have  seen,  had  completed  his  Breslau  Table  of 
observations  before  the  close  of  the  17th  century:  and,  indeed, 
made  great  progress  with  his  calculations  of  the  value  of  Life 
Annuities  at  particular  ages,  yet,  in  a  money  act  passed  in  1694, 
a  single  life  was  estimated  at  seven  years'  purcnase  only,  two 
lives  at  eight  and  a-half  years',  and  three  lives  at  ten  yeai*s'  pur- 
chase. In  another  act  passed  nine  years  later  (1703)  these  values 
were  but  slightly  revised,  a  single  life  being  increased  to  nine 
years'  purchase,  two  lives  to  eleven  years',  and  three  to  twelve 
years'  purchase.  But  at  the  same  period,  and  still  more  unao- 
countably,  the  owner  of  a  life  annuity  might  change  it  for  an 
annuity  for  ninety-nine  years  on  payment  of  four  and  a-half  years* 
extra  purchase — making  the  entire  consideration  money  only 
thirteen  and  a-half  years'  purchase.  Or,  putting  it  more  intelli- 
gibly for  the  general  reader,  an  annuity  of  £50  could  then  be  se- 
cured for  the  period  of  ninety-nine  years  by  paying  down  the 
sum  of  £676,  while  the  Table  noio  sliows  the  value  of  such  an 
annuity  to  be  about  £1,500,  or  considerably  more  than  double. 
No  difference  in  the  rates  of  interest  or  value  of  money  can  recon- 
cile or  explain  away  such  discrepancies  !* 

Again,  we  smile  with  astonishment  at  the  high  rates  of  pre- 
mium charged  by  the  early  offices,  but  it  has  been  remarked — and 
the  assertion  may  challenge  contradiction — that  for  all  that  was 
then  actually  known  those  rates  might  as  well  have  been  too  little 
by  half,  as  they  turned  out  to  be  too  much  by  half  I  Five  pou7id8 
was  the  premium  originally  demanded  to  assure  £100  for  one 

*  In  reference  to  fhe  annuity  schemes  of  this  period,  Dr.  Fur  Bays,  **  The  Life  Annuity 
at  seven  years*  porchase  was  by  fer  the  best  banrain ;  for  the  interest  of  money  being  6  per 
cent,  the  life  Annoity  was  worth,  at  Halley's  estimate,  thirteen  years*  purchase  (13*4  at  the 
age  of  ten)  and  an  annuity  for  thirtv-eiz  years  was  worth  only  sixteen  and  three-quarter 
years*  purchase.  The  mue  of  a  Life  Annuity  of  £100  was  £1,800,  which  was  obtained  for 
£714 :  and  the  new  offer  to  such  a  purchaser  was,  if  he  would  advance  £460  more  he  should 
obtain  an  annuity  worth  £1,660 :  by  accepting  the  offer  he  would  have  gained  £486  on  £1,164 ; 
Ify  reeding  it  hUprqfiitpcu  £686  on  £714.*^ 
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f/ear^  on  a  life  of  any  age  between  twelve  and  forty-five  I  On  the 
25th  day  of  November,  1721,  the  London  Assurance  Corporation 
granted  an  assarance  to  Mr.  Thomas  Baldwin  on  the  life  of  Nich- 
olas Browne  for  £100.  In  this  case  £5  5s.  was  the  premium  for 
twelve  months,  and  this  rate  is  known  to  have  been  continued  for 
some  time.  The  Amicable  Office  charged  an  entry  fee  of  £3  15s. 
per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  £5  premium ;  and  middle-aged  and 
old  lives  were  frequently  rejected  even  on  these  terms,  ilr.  Bab- 
bage  endeavored  to  discover  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
fixing  of  5  per  cent,  premiums,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
probably  arose  from  its  appearing  that  the  annual  number  of 
deaths  in  London  was  necu^li/  one  in  twenty  of  the  population.  But 
he  naturally  enough  remarks  that  it  must  soon  have  occurred  to 
any  one  who  wished  to  have  recourse  to  such  transactions  that 
the  chance  of  a  person  aged  twenty,  dying  within  any  given  pe- 
riod, could  not  have  been  so  great  as  that  of  a  person  of  forty 
dying  within  the  same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  premiums  named,  extra  rates  were  demanded 
for  "  youth  hazard,"  "  female  hazard,"  and  "occupation  hazard :" 
while  "  officers  on  half-pay,"  and  persons  '*  licensed  to  retail  beer," 
were  charged  no  less  than  1 1  per  cent,  extra.  Nor  did  the  Offices, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Amicable^  make  any  return  of  profits 
to  the  assurers,  and  in  this  Office  the  divisions  took  place  with- 
out much  regard  to  equity.  The  sum  considered  to  be  profit  was 
divided  every  year  amongst  the  policies  tdhich  became  claims  dur- 
ing the  year,  quite  irrespective  of  the  time  such  policy  had  been  in 
existence ;  and  the  Society  had  no  power  of  applying  any  portion 
of  such  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the  assurer  during  his  lifetime. 
Such  was  the  position  of  assurance  business  just  prior  to  the  time 
we  are  now  entering  upon.  Need  we  wonder  that  Life  Assurance 
was  slow  in  becoming  popular? 

It  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  perfectly  trae  that  the  Offices  acted  up 
to  the  principles  of  their  constitution ;  but  if  this  be  admitted  it 
only  rivets  us  to  the  fact  that  the  practice  had  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  science.  That  the  Ofilces  established  prior  to  the 
jEjuitcUfle  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Life  busi- 
ness we  have  abundant  proof:  Professor  de  Morgan  has  remarked 
of  the  Amicable  that  it  was  ''  originally  founded  rather  on  prin- 
ciples o£  mutual  benevolence  than  of  mutual  assurance,  as  now 
understood."  And  the  account  which  the  managers  of  the  Soci- 
ety gave  of  its  constitution,  when  opposing  some  new  schemes  in 
1720,  coincides  with  this  view.  They  affirmed  that  they  were 
a  Corporation  created  by  letters  patent,  5  AnruB  Regince^  which 
did  constitute  a  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  2,000,  to  be  a 
body  politic,  with  power  to  purchase  lands  not  exceeding  the 
yearly  value  of  £2,000 ;  and  to  raise  a  joint-stock  for  the  use  and 
relief^^of  widows  and  orphans,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  regu- 
lations therein  mentioned.  And  that  the  members  of  the  Corpo- 
fation  did  begin  to  act  under  their  said  charter  in  the  year  170C, 
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and  bad  continued  to  act  ever  since;  had  admitted  members, 
granted  policies  on  livea^  and  improved  their  joint-stock  at  interest 
on  Government  securities  and  otherwise,  which  then  amounted  to 
£50,000  or  thereabouts :  and  that  they  had  made  anmial  dim- 
defids  to  the  claimants  of  the  members  who  had  died  in  each  year, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  charter.  That  in  the  year  lYlO, 
and  ever  since,  they  had  divided  £10,000  per  annum  amongst  the 
claimants ;  and  what  appeared  most  important  for  their  present 
purpose,  in  the  year  1101  or  1708,  several  persons  endeavored 
to  get  another  charter  for  insurance  on  lives,  but  that  the  same 
was  stopped  at  the  Great  Seal,  on  hearing  counsel  for  the  said 
Amicable  Society,  for  a  perpetual  Insurance  office.* 

The  Royal  Htchange  and  London  Assurance  Corporation 
were  established  next  after  the  Amicable;  and  they  were  the 
first  Offices  that  issued  life  policies  for  fixed  sums  payable  at 
death  :  the  latter  Office  issued  its  first  life  policy  on  the  7th  June, 
1721.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  the  charter  obtained  by 
these  Companies  in  1720,  not  a  single  word  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Life  Assurance,  nor  in  the  preliminary  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  previous  year — an  Act  "  for  the  better  securing 
certain  powers  and  privileges  intended  to  be  granted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty by  two  chartere  for  assurance  of  ships  and  merchandise^  and 
for  lending  money  upon  bottomry  ;  and  for  restraining  several  ex- 
travagant and  unwarrantable  practices  therein  mentioned."  This 
was  the  Act  passed  by  "  the  most  dutiful  Commons  "  on  an  occa- 
sion we  have  already  noted.  But  within  twelve  months  from  the 
period  the  original  charter  was  obtained  these  corporations  were 
again  before  the  "House."  Fortune  had  not  smiled  favorably 
upon  them.  They  had  invested  some  portion — some  considerable 
portion  it  has  been  said — of  their  funas  in  the  "  South-sea  "  pro- 
ject, and  the  bubble  had  burst.  They  were,  therefore,  unable  to 
perform,  in  full,  the  pecuniary  engagements  under  which  their 
charter  had  been  secured ;  and  they  sought,  and  obtained,  from 
Parliament  some  modification  of  these  conditions. 

It  was  under  their  amended  or  modified  charter  that  these 
Companies  obtained  powers  for  assurance  of  lives.  What  had  so 
suddenly  moved  them  to  take  up  this  branch  of  business  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  unless  the  following  circumstance  should  offer 
any  solution.  Just  previous  to  this  date,  a  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  signed  by  Sir  James  Ilallett,  and  113  other 
merchants,  <fcc.,  subscribers  to  a  "  Fund  of  £1,200,000  for  granting 
annuities,  securing  fortunes  to  widows,  orphans,  and  others  ;  set- 
tling jointures  on  marriages,  and  insuring  of  lives,  &c."  The  peti- 
tion first  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  annuities  ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  Life  Assurance  in  a  manner  so  in- 
telligible and  understandable  that  it  would  put  to  shame  half  the 
high-flown,  but  empty  prospectuses  of  the  present  day.     It  averred 

*  Fide  3Cr.  Hendiiks*  papers,  AaBaraaoe  MagMlnft,  t6L  It. 
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that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  subjects  of  these  realms, 
**  especially  such  of  them  as  are  in  trade,  to  use  in  such  their  trade 
the  greatest  part  of  the  fortunes  they  may  receive  with  their 
wives  ;  and  which  they  might  much  the  better  do,  could  they,  by 
laying  out  some  part  of  the  said  fortunes,  receive  a  sufficient  com- 
petency for  their  wives  to  live  and   subsist  upon,  in  case  they 
should,  by  the  chance  and  hazard  of  trade,  either  fail  or  die, 
without  a  capacity  to  make  any  other  provision  for  them."     Fur- 
ther, '•  that  it  would  also  be  very  serviceable  to  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects could  they  safely  and  securely  insure  upon  their  lives ;  which 
would  encourage  merchants  to  be  more  bold  in  their  undertakings, 
because  in  case  of  their  death  before  their  schemes  in  trade  suc- 
ceed, their  widows  and  families  might  thereby  receive  a  benefit 
in  a  great  measure  to  recompense  the  failure  of  such  their  under- 
taMngs.     That  persons  in  good  offices  and  employments  for  life 
inaf ,  for  the  same  reason,  be  induced  to  make  provision  for  their 
families,  who  during  their  lives  have  an  opportunity  of  maintain- 
ing them  in  good  credit,  but  at  their  death  very  often  leave  them 
in  slender  circumstances." 

Tlese  arguments  might  be  multiplied,  but  they  could  not  be 
mud  improved  upon.  The  Attorney-General,  however,  in  his 
wisdtm,  reported  to  the  Government,  or  the  King,  on  this — Hal- 
lett's  Insurance  scheme — ^that  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  advisable 
for  hij  Majesty  to  erect  "  any  such  corporation  as  is  therein  de- 
scribel,"  and  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  then  promotera  were  con- 
cerned, fell  to  the  ground. 

Whether  it  was  this  project  or  not  that  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Corporation  to  Life 
Assuraice,  we  have  now  no  means  of  knowing.  But  we  have  the 
most  uidoubted  proof,  that  while  the  business  in  their  Marine 
and  Fi*e  departments  was  considerable,  the  Life  business  of  at 
least  one  of  them — the  Royal  Exchange — was  most  exceedingly 
small  How  we  know  this  the  reader  shall  learn.  When  the 
promoters  of  the  Equitable^  forty  years  later,  were  applying  for  a 
charter, the  Royal  Exchange  Company  opposed  them,  takmg  up 
the  gromd  of  the  small  prospect  of  success  ;  stating  in  confirma- 
tion thai  they  had  ordy  received  for  Life  Assurance  premiu7ns 
during  the  period  named  (forty  years)  the  sum  of  £10,915  28. 2d. ! 
and  even  these,  Mr.  Hendiiks  assures  us,  were  for  what  are  termed 
short-perbd  risks,  insured  against  for  generally  a  year  or  lesser 
period.  *  Taking  this  element  into  account,"  he  continues,  **  the 
above  recsipt  of  premium  shows  that  the  gross  sum  insured  on 
the  average  of  years  was  not  more  than  £6,000  per  annum  or 
thereabout,  being  half  the  amount  which  Life  Companies  have 
now  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  insuring  on  a  single 
life.  There  is  (he  adds)  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  busi- 
nesJ  of  the  other  Corporation  was  more  extensive ;  in  fact,  al- 
though there  were  at  this  period  several  Associations  in  activity 
for  the  grant  of  insurances  of  survivorship  annuities  for  widows, 
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and  of  deferred  annuitiea  for  old  age ;  and  the  history  of  which 
Associations,  their  quarrels,  competitions,  and  downfall,  may  be 
seen  in  the  writings  of  Dale,  Dr.  Price,  and  others ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  insurance  of  a  sum  payable  at  d^ath^ 
toaSy  at  the  time  we  are  referring  tOy  a  contract  very  rarely  en- 
tered uporiy  either  by  the  commercial  or  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity,'*^* 

This,  we  think,  brings  us  very  clearly  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  Life  Assurance,  properly  so  called,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  we  have  now  entered  upon.  The  confidence  of  the 
public  nad  already  been  shaken  (as  we  have  seen)  by  numerous 
failures  in  annuity  projects.  The  rates  of  premium  demanded 
were  exorbitant.  The  Companies  of  this  period  could  not  shov 
that  the^  had  adopted  any  more  reliable  data  for  their  guidani^e 
than  their  predecessors.  The  Legislature  showed  no  dispositbn 
to  encourage  such  Associations ;  and  the  only  Society  which  at 
all  laid  itself  out  for  the  business — the  Amicable — was  so  crippled 
by  its  constitution,  or  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  as  to  be  unsble 
to  grant  assurances  of  the  class  which  were  then  beginning  U  be 
most  sought  after.  It  has  struck  us  with  surprise  that  no  earlier 
writer  than  Mr.  Hendriks  had  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
Amicable  Corporation  was  not  invested  with  the  power  of  grant- 
ing assurances  at  rates  of  premium  calculated  according  to  age 
until  afler  dOth  October,  1807;  and  it  is  only  as  recently  is  the 
8th  May,  1845,  that  it  was  empowered  to  grant  assurances  for 
Jixed  sums.  The  former  of  these  powers  was  obtained  oythe 
fourth  of  its  six  charters,  48  Geo.  III. ;  the  latter  by  the  3  Vic, 
c.  viii. 

We  can  the  more  readily  now  understand  how  it  wis  that 
when  the  before-named  Thomas  Simpson — ^the  self-taught  mathe- 
matician and  astrologer — ^having  raised  himself  to  considerable 
literary  fame  by  his  various  publications-— delivered  a  cmrse  of 
lectures  in  London,  in  which  he  (availing  himself  of  Dr.  lalley's 
suggestions)  announced  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  ;able  of 

Sremiums  graduated  aecording  to  the  age  of  the  assure,  consi- 
erable  public  attention  was  excited.  And  that  when  the  sug- 
gestions of  Simpson  had  been  investigated,  and  a  ^aduatcd 
Table  of  Premiums  actually  computed  by  Mr.  James  D)dson,  on 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  Halley,  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Society  which  should  more  complete'y  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  age  than  any  one  that  had  pnceded  it. 
And  the  Society  which  sprung  out  of  this  combination  of  favor- 
able circumstances  is  that  which  we  now  speak  of  as  the  Old 
Equitable — its  original  title  being  "  The  Equitable  Stciet^  for 
the  Assurance  of  Life  and  Survivorship^ 

Of  course  we  all  feel  anxious  for  a  glimpse  at  those  mysterous 
figures — the  first  result  of  Halley's  labors,  Simpson's  science, and 
Dodson's  computation — and  we  have  them  at  hand,  merely  >re- 

^  ABSnnnoe  IfigMhift,  voL  hr.,  page  806^ 
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mising,  in  the  words  of  the  late  actuary^  Mr.  Morgan,  that  they, 
*^  in  order  to  secnre  the  stability  of  the  iDstitution,  had  chosen  a 
Table  of  observations,  in  which  the  probabilities  of  Life  were  so 
low,  that  the  premiums  of  assurance  derived  from  it  were  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  those  which  are  required  at  present."  A  fact 
most  apparent  from  the  figures  themselves : — 
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It  will  be  remarked  that  contrary  to  modem  usage — which,  in- 
deed, in  some  few  cases  has  gone  to  the  exactly  opposite  extreme 
— higher  rates  were  charged  for  female  than  male  lives:  and 
whatever  theory  may  say  to  the  contrary,  practice  has  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  course :  for  hitherto  female  assured  life  has 
been  (speaking  in  the  language  of  actuaries)  of  far  less  value 
than  male  assured  life!  Nor  were  these  pioneer  actuaries  wrong 
in  putting  a  heavy  extra  percentage  on  retailers  of  beer!  as 
witness  some  of  the  more  recent  reports  of  the  Registrar-General.* 

The  founders  of  the  Equitable  were  naturally  anxious  that  it 
should  enjoy  equal  legislative  privileges  with  its  predecessors. 
Accordingly,  in  1761,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament 
from  the  Hon.  Coote  Molesworth,  of  Chichester,  Doctor  in  Physic 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  Sir  Richard  Glynn,  Knight 
Baronet  and  Alderman  of  London ;  Thomas  Pickering,  of  Lon- 
don, D.D.;  John  Silvester,  of  London,  M.D.  and  F.R.S.,  "and 
seventy-eight  others,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  others, 
his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects."  The  said  petition 
sets  forth,  "  That  great  numbers  of  H.M.'s  subjects  whose  sub- 
sistence principally  depends  on  the  salaries,  stipends,  and  other 
incomes  payable  to  them  during  their  natural  lives,  or  on  the 
profits  arising  from  their  several  trades,  occupations,  labor,  and 
industry,  are  very  desirous  of  entering  into  a  Society  for  assuring 
the  lives  of  each  other,  in  order  to  extend,  after  their  decease, 
the  benefit  of  their  present  incomes  to  their  families  and  relations, 
who  may  otherwise  be  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  and  distress 
by  the  premature  death  of  their  several  husbands,  fathers,  and 
friends,  which  humane  intention  the  petitioners  humbly  appre- 
hend cannot  be  effectually  carried  into  execution  without  U.M.'s 
Royal  anthoritv  to  incorporate  them  for  that  purpose." 

To  effect  their  **  humane  intention"  the  petitioners  laid  down  a 
certain  plan  of  operation;  and  concluded  their  petition  in  this 
wise,  "  That  establishment,  by  H.M.'s  Royal  charter,  of  a  free  and 
open  Office  of  Insurance  upon  the  plan  aforesaid  will,  as  the  peti- 
tioners with  great  submission  apprehend,  be  more  equitable  than 

*  See  tQbseqiMnti7«  page  la 
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any  hitherto  proposed  as  being  calculated  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  persons  assured^  a  method  not  hitherto  practised,  and  will,  as 
the  petitioners  humbly  hope,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  prevent 
the  before-mentioned  inconveniences,  and  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantages  to  the  public.  That  there  is  at  present  sub- 
sisting but  one  Corporation  for  the  assurance  of  lives  on  the 
mutual  plan,  viz.,  the  Amicable^  (the  Royal  JEicchange^  and  Lon- 
don Assurance^  being  proprietary)  which,  as  the  petitioners  hum- 
bly apprehend,  acts  upon  so  circumscribed  and  narrow  a  plan, 
that  very  few  of  H.M.'s  subjects  do  receive  any  benefit  from  it, 
in  comparison  with  the  great  number  to  whom  the  benefit  of 
such  an  insurance  might  be  extended." 

Now  this  petition,  according  to  the  custom  in  such  cases,  was 
referred  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  for  the  time  being ; 
and  their  report  thereon  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  documents 
connected  with  the  history  of  Life  Assurance.  These  learned 
gentlemen  remark  that  *'  1st,  the  petitioners  propose  to  insure 
upon  cheap  terms  (/),  and  for  a  longer  time  than  is  practised  at 
present  in  any  Offices ;  to  which  end  they  have  specified  the 
rates  at  which  the  assurance  is  to  be  done ;"  and  "  2nd,  they  pro- 
pose to  raise  a  capital  by  investing  the  premiums,  together  with 
a  small  additional  sum  of  40s.  to  be  deposited  by  every  person 
\  insured  to  answer  all  losses ;  and  by  way  of  further  security,  to 
oblige  every  person  insured  to  become  a  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  to  declare  a  covenant  that  he  will  bear  his  propor- 
tion  upon  any  call  if  the  premium  and  deposits  should  be  defi- 
cient." 

The  said  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  having  considered  the 
foregoing  proposals,  and  also  heard  counsel  in  support  of  the  pe- 
tition, and  against  it,  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance  Companies,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  "  Cor- 
poration of  the  Amicable  Society  for  the  perpetual  assurance  of 
lives,  i^  Serjeant's  Inn,"  all  of  which  did  their  best  to  oppose  the 
formation  of  this  oflice ;  then  proceed  to  deliver  their  opinions,  in 
which  may  be  found  some  very  wholesome  conclusions,  although 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  learned  either  in  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  Life  Assurance :  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
counsel  for  the  opposing  Companies  had  not  done  much  to 
brighten  their  understandings.  They  were  "  humbly  of  opinion 
to  advise  H.  M.  not  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  said  peti- 
tion for  the  following  reasons : — 

"  1st.  Because  it  appears  to  as  altopfether  uncertain  whether  this  project 
will  or  can  succeed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed,  and  if  the  success 
is  uncertain,  the  fund  for  supportinj;^  it,  which  is  to  arise  from  the  profits  of 
the  undertaking,  will  be  precarious.  This  Uut  objection  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
&tal  objection  to  the  scheme ;  for,  though  an  undertaking  plainly  calculated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  may,  in  some  instances,  deserve  encouragement, 
even  where  success  is  dubious,  yet,  in  such  cases,  the  projectors  alone  oug*U  gene- 
rally to  abide  the  peril  of  the  miscarriage.  In  the  present  proposal,  therefore, 
whatever  else  may  be  hazardous,  the  capital  or  fund  Vo  answer  the  loeaes 
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ought  to  be  certain  and  liable  to  no  casualty,  for  which  reaiion,  when  the 
legislature  enabled  H.  M.  to  erect  the  two  Corporations  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
dumge,  and  the  London  Assurance,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  oblige  these 
bodies,  in  the  first  place,  to  raise  a  large  capital  before  they  began  to  insure. 
The  success  (they  continue)  of  this  scheme  must  depend  upon  the  truth  of 
certain  Golculations  taken  upon  Tables  of  life  and  death,  whereby  the  chance 
of  mortality  is  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  a  certain  standard  ;  this  is  a  m^e 
speculation,  nef>er  yet  tried  in  practice,  and,  consequently,  subjeet,  like  all  other 
experiments,  to  tarious  chances  in  the  execviion.  The  Tables  uix)n  which  the 
calculations  are  built  are  the  Bills  of  Mortality  of  London  and  the  Breslau 
Tables ;  and  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  accurate  {of  which  there  is  strong 
TMson  to  believe  the  contrary)  they  are  compounded  of  diseased  as  well  as 
healthy  persons,  of  those  who  are  embarked  in  dangerous  as  well  as  other 
employments,  without  pointing  out  the  proportions  they  bear  to  each  other, 
and  yet,  as  the  petitioners  propose  to  insure  only  such  even  of  the  healthy  as 
are  not  employed  in  dangerous  occupations,  the  register  of  life  and  death  ought 
to  be  confined,  if  posnble,  for  the  sake  of  exa>ctness,  to  such  persons  only  as  are 
the  objects  of  insurance,  whereas  the  calculations  offered  embrace  the  chances 
of  life  in  general,  the  healthy  as  well  as  unhealthy  parts  thereof,  which, 
together  with  the  nature  of  such  persons'  occupations,  are  unknown  numbers. 
"As  the  fund  to  answer  losses  (they  continue)  must  depend  principally 
upon  the  premiums  (for  we  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  small  deposits  on  the 
personal  covenant)  the  project  should  be  sure  of  success,  otherwise  the  adven- 
turers will  be  undone  or  greatly  injured,  and  the  project  will  fall  the  heavier 
because  it  will  fall  principally  upon  the  poorest  sort — the  rich  having  no 
temptation  to  assure.  Under  these  circumstances  if  there  were  no  other  objec- 
tion against  the  scheme  proposed,  the  uncertainty  of  success  would  make  us 
fearful  of  advising  the  charter." 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  curious  passage  in  the  report  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  We  are  the  more  apt  to  doubt  of  the  event,  because  it 
has  been  represented  to  us  by  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Savage,  that 
all  profit  which  has  been  received  by  the  Royal  Exchange  Assu- 
rance Office,  from  the  time  of  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time  (40  years)  amounts  only  to  a  sum  of  £2,651  48.  6d.,  the  dif- 
ference between  £10,915  2s.  2d.  paid  in  premiums,  and  the  sum 
of  £8,263  178.  8d.  disbursed  in  losses,*  which  small  profit  must 
have  been  near  exhausted  in  the  charges  of  management.  If 
then,  this  Corporation,  who  are  charged  with  taking  unreasonable 
premiums,  have  reaped  no  greater  profit,  we  can  hardly  expect  a 
more  considerable  capital  to  arise  from  lower  premiums,  and  the 
hazard  of  loss  will  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  dealing  will 
be  more  extensive."  If  these  two  legal  personages  could  only 
now  behold  this  great  Society,  with  its  eight  millions  of  surplus 
capital,  for  the  most  part  accumulated  under  a  lower  scale  of 
rates  than  those  originally  proposed  to  be  adopted,  their  surprise 
would  be  unbounded !  But  we  now  arrive  at  the  second  series 
of  objections : — 

"  2nd.  The  Crown  has  very  wisely  been  always  cautious  of  incorporating 
traders,  because  such  bodies  will  either  grow  too  great,  and  by  overwhelming 
individuals  become  monopolies ;  or  else  by  failing  will  involve  thousands  in 
the  ruin  attendant  upon  a  corporate  bankruptcy.  And  they  continue :  As  trade 
•ddom  requires  the  aid  of  such  combinations,  but  thrives  better  when  left 
open  to  the  free  speculation  of  private  men,  such  measures  are  only  expedient 

*  These  an  flgurss  referred  to  at  page  89. 
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where  the  trade  is  impracticable  upon  any  other  than  a  Joint  Stock,  as  was 
thought  to  be  the  case  in  the  East  India,  South  Sea,  Hudson's  Baj,  Herring 
Fishery,  and  in  some  other  Companies  erected  upon  tliat  principle ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  anj  such  necessity  in  the  present  case,  because  the 
business  of  insuring  lives  is  carried  on,  not  only  by  the  two  great  Companies 
already  mentioned,  but  such  pdieiea  are  duly  undertorUten  hy  numbers  of  pri- 
vate men,  anil  we  think  that  if  the  profit  were  so  enormous  as  the  petitioners 
have  endeavored  to  represent  upon  the  terms  now,  and  for  many  years,  prac- 
tised in  the  City  of  London,  there  toauid  not  hoM  been  teanting  enterprmng 
pereans  to  have  reduced  the  premiums^  and  drawn  this  branch  of  dealing  to 
themselves,  by  underselling  the  market.  If  the  petitioners  then  are  so  sure 
of  success,  there  is  an  easy  method  of  making  the  experiment  by  entering 
into  a  voluntary  partnership,  of  which  there  are  several  instances  in  this 
business  of  insuring ;  and  if  upon  such  a  trial  these  calculations  are  found  to 
stand  the  test  of  practical  experiment,  the  petitionars  will  then  apply  with  a 
much  better  grace  for  a  charter  than  they  can  at  present,  whilst  the  scheme  is 
built  only  upon  epeevJUUive  cakukUians.'* 

This  course  was  acted  upon ;  and  we  are  now  brought  to  the 
third  series  of  objections,  which,  though  last,  we  venture  to  think 
were  by  no  means  least  in  their  significance  : — 

'*  8rd.  The  Parliament,  in  erecting  the  two  great  Companies  already  men- 
tioned, have  already  declared  their  opinion  that  such  charters  ought  not  to 
be  granted  without  some  benefit  aeeruing  to  the  publie,  and  were  not  sure, 
when  they  passed  the  Act,  whether  they  were  not  ere^Uing  a  nuiaance ;  to 
prevent  which,  a  power  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  to  abolish  the  Corporation 
at  any  time  within  the  term  of  31  years,  if  they  should  be  found  upon  trial  to 
be  mischievous  or  inconvenient ;  and  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  except 
only  in  the  case  of  the  Amicable  Society  of  Serjeant's  Inn,  and  which  is 
formed  upon  a  very  narrow  bottom,  the  Crown  has  never  of  itself,  as  far  as  it 
appeared  to  us,  granted  such  a  charter  as  the  present  in  any  case  whatsoever : 
and  as  the  two  great  Companies  paid  a  very  large  sum  to  t/te  public  for  the 
privileges  of  their  (Starter,  we  cannot  advise  the  Crown  to  entrench  upon 
their  rights  on  the  bare  request  of  any  set  of  men  without  a  clearer  and  more 
certain  prospect  of  public  good." 

And  so  the  petition  was  dismissed,  although  "  C.  Pratt"  and 
"  C.  Yorke  " — the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  were  fully  per- 
suaded that  those  worthy  gentlemen  who  had  made  this  applica- 
tion were  really  convinced  that  the  scheme  would  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  as  well  as  themselves." 

But  the  promoters  were  not  dismayed.  Tliey  saw  the  scheme 
was  practicable,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  out.  Starting  upon 
mutual  principles,  they  were  better  prepared  to  dispense  with 
Parliamentary  powers  than  Companies  requiring  large  paid-up 
capital.  They  drew  out  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  in  the 
form  of  a  Deed  of  Settlement ;  and  four  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in 
1V66 — Hilary  Term,  6  Geo.  IIL, — this  Deed  was  duly  enrolled  in 
the  Court  of  King^s  Bench.  The  time  which  had  elapsed  had 
not  been  misspent.  The  rates  and  other  features  of  the  Society 
had  been  re-considered  and  in  many  instances  improved  upon. 
Accordingly  the  example  of  rates  already  given  were  not  those 
included  in  the  Deed.  In  some  cases  a  considerable  reduction 
had  been  made ;  but  here  are  the  amended  figures,  and  beside 
them,  the  rates  now  charged  by  the  Society  at  the  same  ages : — 
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I 

An.  To  AMure  £100  ftnr  one  year.  At  Death.    Present  rates  for  £100  at  Death. 

8  ..  jtfl  10    6  ..  j^    4  10  ..  .1    ni  17    « 

14  . .  1  11    9  . .  2    7    7  . .  . .  f  *'^  ^^    ^ 

20  . .  1  15    6  . .  2  15    4  . .  2    8    7 

80  ..  248  8  12    8  ..  ..        2  18    4 

40  ..  820  ..  4  12    2  ..  87  11 

50  . .  4    4    8  . .  5  18    4  . .  . .        4  10  10 

80  64  10  852  674 

67  . .        . .  7  18    1  . .  11  18    8  8  12    1 

In  each  case  there  was  a  proviso  against  hazardous  occupation ; 
and  for  each  girl  or  woman  under  50,  an  addition  was  to  be  made 
to  these  rates. 

We  may  take  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hendriks,  as  estab- 
lished, "  that  no  plan  of  Life  Insurance,  in  its  proper  form  of 
development  as  an  assured  provision  of  a  fixed  minimum  amount 
of  money  payable  at  death,  whenever  that  may  occur, — the  risk 
thus  extending  from  the  date  of  the  Insurance  being  effected,  up 
to  the  expiration  of  the  whole  term  of  life, — had  been  contem- 
plated by  a  Company  or  Society,  or  had  been  considered  by  any 
Legislature  in  Europe,  prior  to  the  year  1760,  when  discussions 
ensued  in  England  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  Equitable 
Society  in  1762."  But  another  consideration  presents  itself. 
The  graduated  scale  of  premiums  prepared  by  Dodson  required 
confirmation,  either  by  corresponding  results  deduced  from  dis- 
tinct data,  or  by  some  process  of  testing  the  soundness  of  the 
Society  as  it  progressed  in  age  and  magnitude ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Morgan  has  well  observed,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  addresses, 
what  signify  premiums,  however  correctly  computed,  "if  no 
means  are  provided  for  ascertaining,  at  proper  intervals,  the  real 
state  of  the  Institution,  and  for  disposing  of  its  profits  without 
endangering  its  security,  either  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  inva- 
sion of  its  capital?"  Happily  both  these  means  of  confirmation 
were  at  hand. 

Dr.  Price,  "  an  unsuccessful  Unitarian  preacher,  and  the  con- 
tributor of  many  rare  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions," 
had,  amongst  other  things,  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Life  Contingencies.  For  a  long  time  he  sought,  in  vain,  for  data 
on  which  to  base  his  inquiries,  but  at  length  he  found  in  the 
registers  of  the  town  of  Northampton,  such  a  record  of  births 
and  deaths  as  he  considered  woula  form  a  fair  average  of  such 
events  throughout  the  kingdom — and  from  these  he  constructed 
the  far-famed  Northampton  Mobtalify  Tables.  His  book  was 
published  in  1780,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Life  Offices  had  before 
them  what  might  then  be  fairly  conceived  to  be  a  true  guide  to 
the  expectation  and  duration  of  life  in  thb  country.  But  several 
years  before  the  Northampton  Table  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Price,  who  had  oflen  been  consulted  on  points  of 
difficulty  by  the  promoters  of  the  JSquitdble  Society,  nad  com- 
municated to  them  two  plans  to  be  employed  under  their  exist- 
ing rates— rone  for  ascertaining  at  certam  periods  the  amount  of 
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the  surplus  stock ;  and  the  other  for  determining,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy,  the  state  of  the  Society's  accounts 
each  year ;  and  so  admirably  were  they  found  to  answer  these 
purposes,  that  they  have  been  continued  in  use  by  this  Society 
ever  since,  and  with  certain  modifications  by  nearly  all  the  old 
Societies  in  the  Kingdom.  All  honor  then  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Price ! 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  history  of  the  Equitable 
Office  is  the  history  of  Life  Assurance  in  England.  If  this  be 
not  literally  true,  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  readiness  with 
which  the  conductors  of  this  Office  have  ever  listened  to  and 
embraced  all  real  improvements,  not  only  led  it  to  the  high 
position  which  it  so  speedily  attained,  but  has  tended  greatly  to 
advance  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Life  Assurance  in  this 
kingdom.  Within  one  year  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Price's 
work,  he  had  prepared  for  this  Society  an  entirely  new  set  of 
Tables,  embracing  upwards  of  20,000  calculations.  The  rates  so 
calculated,  although  only  based  upon  an  assumed  improvement  of 
money  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  were  so  far  below  the  premiums 
before  in  use,  that  15  per  cent,  was  added  to  them,  to  prevent 
too  sudden  a  reduction  in  the  annual  income  of  the  Company ! 
In  1782  the  new  rates  were  put  into  practice,  and  we  may,  we 
think  properly,  mark  that  year  as  openiug  an  new  era  in  English 
Life  Assurance :  hence  we  have  named  this  the  "  transition 
period" — the  transition  being  from  a  state  of  doubt,  mistrust, 
and  uncertainty,  to  a  condition  of  certainty  based  upon  scientific 
truth,  and  a  state  of  confidence  arising  from  well-merited  success. 

The  effect  of  the  new  rates  upon  the  Equitable  Office  was,  even 
after  the  extra  loading  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  to 
diminish  the  income  some  four  thousand  pounds  in  the  first  year. 
For  whereas  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tnings  the  income  would 
have  been  £36,000,  it  was  only  £32,000.  This  brought  about 
some  little  adjustment,  for  '*  to  compensate  the  then  members 
for  having  previously  contributed  too  much  to  the  Society,  an 
addition  was  made  of  30s.  to  every  £100,  in  respect  of  every  pay- 
ment made  prior  to  January,  1782."  To  show,  however,  that  the 
new  rates  did  not  at  all  impoverish  the  funds  of  the  Society,  we 
may  note  that  at  the  time  of  the  change  the  whole  surplus  fund 
only  amounted  to  £30,000.  In  1786  an  investigation  of  the  sur- 
plus took  place,  and  the  16  per  cent,  increase  to  the  rates  was 
taken  off.  In  1789  a  further  increase  was  made  to  the  sums 
assured  at  the  rate  of  £1  upon  each  £100  for  every  annual  pay- 
ment of  premium  made  prior  to  1786 ;  and  before  the  close  ot  the 
century  there  was  another  similar  addition.  Even  after  this  ope- 
ration, the  surplus  fund  was  £110,000;  and  every  person  assured 
previously  to  1772,  had  30  per  cent  added  to  the  original  sum 
mentioned  in  his  policy ! 

When  it  came  to  be  seen  what  large  surpluses  even  the  reduced 
rates  of  prei^ium  would  leave  in  favor  oi  the  Offices,  it  was  not 
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mach  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  number  of  new  Societies  should 
spring  into  existence,  any  more  than  that  most  of  them  should  be 
proprietary  Companies.  A  glance  at  our  Chronological  Table 
will  show  that  of  the  present  existing  Assurance  Offices  estab- 
lished during  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  but  three  of 
them  (including  the  JEquitable)  were  originally  mutual,  although 
another  has  since  become  so.  The  business  was  seen  to  be  a 
good  one,  for,  with  the  then  rates  of  premium,  the  profits  were 
large.  A  Pelican  and  an  Eagle  came  down  to  the  spoil.  Even 
the  great  Globe  be^an  to  stir,  and  Albion  and  Atlas  came  on, 
with  the  Sun  at  their  heels.  From  Weatjninater  to  the  West  of 
JEngland  the  mania  spread.  London  Life  was  followed  by  the 
Norwich  Unions  and  another  Union  was  near.  The  Promdent 
well  nieh  split  upon  a  Rock  ;  and  the  climax  of  the  period  was 
a  splendid  Scottish  Widows^  Fund  I  These  were  days  of  com- 
petition with  a  vengeance.  Two  Companies  —  the  Royal  JBkcr 
change  and  the  London  Assurance  Corporation — offer  the  Gov- 
ernment £600,000  for  Charters  giving  them  the  exclusive  right* 
of  insuring  ships  and  merchandize,  and  actually  pay  £150,000 
each  for  the  privilege.  They  oppose  the  application  of  the  Globe 
for  a  Charter.  The  Globe  pleads  the  necessity  of  competition, 
and  offers  the  Government  £100,000.  The  money  very  nearly 
carries  the  point;  but  unexpected  difficulties  spring  up.  The 
Amicable  employ  counsel  to  oppose  the  formation  of  the  "Com- 
pany of  Undertakers,"  calling  them  a  "  Company  of  upstarts  ;" 
the  "  upstarts"  in  reply  calling  the  Atnicable  "  old  and  supine." 
The  Union  Life  Office  was  held  forward  as  being  marked  by 
"superior  liberality,"  and  having  (oh,  virtuous  Office!)  "a  de- 
cided contempt  of  the  petty  advantages  which  swell  the  profits  of 
other  Offices  I"  The  Provincial  Union  offered  to  take  lives  at  10 
per  cent,  under  the  other  offices,  while  another  Company,  with 
*'  extra  superior  liberality,"  would  take  them  at  20  per  cent,  less  ! 
Why  then  should  we  complain  of  the  milk-and-water  competition 
of  modern  times,  confined  as  it  is  to  "  new  features,"  and  "  mon- 
ster advertisements !" 

But  in  addition  to  all  this  competition  amongst  themselves, 
the  early  Assurance  Companies  had  to  combat  with  enemies  of 
another  class.  The  success  of  some  of  the  Offices  had  caused 
them  to  be  a  little  reckless  with  their  funds,  and  also  a  little  care- 
less of  the  persons  to  whom  they  granted  policies.  Evils  were 
thus  brought  about.  To  the  first  cause,  perhaps,  may  be  attri- 
buted that  "  insolent  attempt,"  as  it  has  been  designated,  made 
by  the  Government  in  1765,  to  abstract  from  the  Life  Offices  what 
was  called  the  "  Unclaimed  property,"  being  in  fact  their  surplus 
funds.  "The  peace,  concluded  in  1763,  followed  a  war  which 
cost  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions,  and  the  bribery  which  was 
necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  through  the  House  had  contributed 

^  ThiB  excloslre  right  waa  only  ftgainst  other  oorpontionB,  and  not  agalnat  indlTidoal 
Maarers,  who  in  thoae  d«ya  were  nnmerona. 
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to  exhaust  the  Treasury.  Money  was  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
people  grumbled  at  the  taxation  necessary  to  raise  it.  Jn  this 
dilemma  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  ministers  that  there  might  be 
unclaimed  property  in  the  Assurance  Offices^  and  by  some  conr 
fusion  of  right  and  vrrong^  it  was  thought  just  to  claim  this 
private  property /or  the  public  good,^^  "Nothing,"  continues  our 
historian,  "  could  more  decidedly  approach  confiscation.  But  in 
dealing  with  these  Offices  the  Government  was  dealing  with  a 
large  and  influential  body  of  proprietors,  whose  gains  were  aided 
by  this  ^  dead  cash,'  and  who  were  not  men  to  see  their  purses 
invaded  with  impunity,"  and  so,  happily,  the  intended  blow  was 
averted.  To  the  latter  cause — want  of  caution  with  whom  they 
did  business  —  perhaps,  we  may  attribute  that  series  of  frauds 
which  blot  the  pages  of  Assurance  History  towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  century. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Francis'  Annals,  as  we  do  wherever  the  "  ro- 
mance" of  Life  Assurance  is  to  be  touched  upon,  and  glancing 
rapidly  over  the  pages  of  this  period,  we  find  recorded  how  a 
man  named  Innes,  having  insured  the  life  of  his  step-daughter  in 
the  Equitable  Oflice,  and  having  forged  a  will  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  the  Office,  sufiered  death  on  the  gallows  for  his  crime. 
How  the  l^mdon  Assurance  Company  was  defrauded  of  £2,000 
by  a  clever  substitution  of  lives.  How  an  "  Eastern  lady"  ob- 
tained several  thousand  pounds  from  a  London  Office,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  her  husband  advanced  in  years.  How  some  fur- 
ther attempts  by  the  same  lady,  to  *'  introduce"  some  other  per- 
sons to  the  Life  Offices,  failed.  How,  at  a  later  period,  a  whole 
batch  of  Offices  were  nearly  swindled  by  the  designing  Thomas 
Gnffith  Wainright — ^the  "Janus  Weathercock"  of  his  day — who 
first  heavily  assured,  and  then  destroyed  the  life  of  the  beautiful 
Helen  Abercrombie.  How  an  equally  consummate,  if  less  guilty, 
scoundrel,  three  times  passed  off  his  daughter,  or,  as  most 
thought,  his  mistress,  as  dead^  and  each  time  obtained  large  sums 
of  the  Assurance  Offices !  These,  and  many  other  occurrences, 
prove  that  the  best  of  Listitutions  may  be  applied  to  the  worst  of 
purposes.  The  "Rugeley  poisoning  cases,"  and  the  "Joddrell 
policies,"  are  amongst  the  more  recent  instances  in  thin  direction. 
We  now  pass  on  to  the  next  period. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THIRD  PERIOD— 1816  TO  1844. 

<<THB  GOLDEN   AOE   OF    ASSURANCE   COMPANIES.^' 

To  speak  of  this  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Assurance  Companies 
may  seem  to  disparage  those  Societies  established  at  earlier  dates. 
Our  intention  is  not  to  do  this.  Indeed,  those  early  Companies 
which  are  still  existins:,  speak  for  themselves ;  they  have  all  at- 
tained high  positions,  (lespite  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter, and  the  doubt  which,  for  a  time,  surrounded  them.  Of  those 
still  earlier  Societies,  which  have,  happily,  long  since  passed  away, 
Dr.  Price  truly  said  that  to  call  them  impositions  on  the  public, 
proceeding  from  ignorance,  and  supported  by  credulity  and  folly, 
was  "  too  gentle  a  censure."  But  we  shall  be  fully  able  to  justify 
our  position  by  a  review  of  the  advantages  the  Companies  of  this 
period  possessed  over  those  which  preceded  them. 

These  advantages  may  be  ranged  under  several  heads.  First, 
and  chiefly,  the  more  accurate  data  which  scientific  investigation 
had  placed  at  their  disposal.  Next,  the  rapid  improvement  which 
had  neen  made,  and  was  still  taking  place  in  the  mortality  of  the 
kingdom.  Third,  the  legislative  encouragement  which  had  then 
been  newly  bestowed  upon  Life  Assurance.  And  lastly,  as  aris- 
ing out  of  all  these,  the  improved  public  feeling  which  had  set  in 
in  favor  of  such  Companies. 

Reviewing  these  in  their  reversed  order :  Assurance  Companies 
had  no  longer  to  battle  with  unnecessary  parliamentary  difficul- 
ties, or  to  ofler  bribes  of  such  an  amount  as  to  well-nigh  ruin 
them  at  their  outset.  An  enlightened  administration  had  seen 
the  propriety  of  encouraging  and  multiplying  provident  associa- 
tions ;  and  a  Prime  Minister  strengthened  his  position  in  the  eyes 
of  a  mercantile  nation,  by  announcing  from  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  intention  of  exempting  from  Income  Tax  a  por- 
tion of  the  income  of  those  who  had  "  recourse  to  that  easy^  cer- 
tain^ and  adoantageons  mode  of  providing  /or  their  families  by 
assuring  their  lives'*'* — that  portion  being  the  amount  which  they 
invested  in  this  manner.  That  the  efiect  of  this  exemption  was 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Offices  of  that  period  we  have  abundant 
proof;  and  although  it  has  been  more  recently  revived  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  we  should  not  forget  that  we  were  originally  indebted 
for  it  to  that  wise  and  great  statesman,  William  Pitt,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  period  when  Life  Assurance,  far  more  than  now,  required 
to  be  rendered  popular. 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  in  the  mortality  of  the  king- 
dom, the  facts  are  so  surprising  as  to  appear  almost  incredible  if 
they  had  been  presentea  by  mj  less  authority  than  that  upon 
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which  we  have  them.  The  late  Dr.  Griffith  Davies  found  by  "  la- 
borious investigation  "  the  same  number  of  persons  which,  in  tht 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  produced  106  deaths,  would,  at  tlu 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  furnish  only  sixty-sis 
deaths,  and  from  1815  to  1820  only  sixty-two ;  hence  the  mortal- 
ity had  been  reduced  two-fifths  during  the  space  of  one  century. 
The  entire  Table  with  the  diminution  at  various  intermediate  pe- 
riods, will  be  given  in  our  remarks  upon  Longevity.  The  effects 
of  this  improvement  in  mortality,  so  far  as  Lite  Offices  were  con- 
cerned, are  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  further  comment  here.  An 
improvement  is  still  going  on,  although  not  so  marked  as  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  but  this  will  be  more  fully 
gone  into  in  our  next  division.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 
this  favorable  feature  the  large  surpluses  of  some  of  the  older 
Offices  are,  to  some  extent,  traceable.  To  it  we  certainly  owe  the 
more  equitable  rates  of  some  of  the  modem  Offices. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  originating  the  sound 
Companies  of  this  period  was  the  improved  scientific  infoinnation 
they  could   command.     Mortality  observations  were  no  longer 
confined  to  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  at  a  period  when  they 
were  known  to  be  unusually  high,  or  to  the  records  of  the  town 
of  Northampton,  which  had  been  dealt  with  as  arising  from  a 
fixed  population,  whereas  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive or  increasing  one.      A  much  more  extended  range  of 
observation  had  been  taken.     Not  only  had  Norwich,  Warring- 
ton, Holy  Cross,  and  Chester  furnished  confirmatory  results  to 
those  derived  from  London  and  Northampton,  but  a  series  of  ob- 
servations taken  on  the  continent  had  been  communicated  to  this 
country.     Dr.  Newmann  had  recorded  the  births  and  burials  in 
the  city  of  Breslau,  up  to  the  close  of  the  IVth  century,  and  Dr, 
Hal  ley  8  Breslau  Table  of  Mortality,  constructed  therefrom,  had 
now  come  to  be  known.     M.  Kersseboom  had  investigated  the 
register  of  assignable  annuities  in  Holland,  for  a  period  of  125 
years  before  1748,  and  drawn  valuable  conclusions    therefrom. 
be  Parcieux  had  examined  the  lists  of  the  Tontine  schemes  in 
France  and  the  Necrologies  of  the  Religious  Houses,  and  con- 
structed a  Mortality  Table,  differing  but  slightly  from  the  later 
results  obtained  in  this  country.     Dr.  Wargentin  had  condensed 
the  results  of  seven  enumerations  of  the  entire  population  of  Swe- 
den into  a  practical  form.   The  mortality  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzerland,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  like  scrutiny ;  and  to  complete  the  enumeration,  Mr. 
Joshua  Milne  had  constructed  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hey- 
sham,  upon  the  Mortality  of  Carlisle,  that  valuable  Table  which 
is  now  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  Carusle  Table  op 
MoRTAUTY.     The  publication  of  this  latter  took  place  in  1816; 
from  this,  no  less  than  from  the  completion  ot  the  Northampton 
Table,  may  a  new  era  in  the  Assurance  world  be  dated. 

It  is  not  oar  intention  here  to  explain  the  essential  merits  or 
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defects  of  the  several  Mortality  Tables  we  have  enumerated  ;  we 
fihall  have  a  special  division  for  tliat  purpose  hereafter.  But  we 
have  two  points  to  notice  as  b(\iring  upon  the  projj^ress  of  Life 
Assurance.  First,  the  remarkable  similarity  of  results  derived 
from  these  several  sources — a  similarity  sufficient  to  remove  all 
doubtM  even  from  the  most  sceptical ;  and,  next,  the  favorable 
mortality  shown  by  the  Carlisle  Table,  and  confirmed  by  many  of 
those  just  quoted,  which  enabled  the  Offices,  taking  this  Table  for 
their  basis,  to  charge,  at  all  the  younger  ages  of  life,  a  much  less 
rate  of  premium  than  that  demanded  by  the  older  Offices,  and 
thus,  by  reasonably  cheapening,  tending  to  extend  Life  Assurance. 
On  ages  below  40,  the  difference  in  the  "  expected  "  duration  of 
human  life  between  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  Tables  ranged 
from  6  to  10  years  in  favor  of  the  latter;  while,  with  ages  from 
40  to  80,  the  difference  ranges  from  4  years  down  to  1  at  the  ex- 
treme ages. 

Another  favorable  circumstance  also  assisted.  The  great  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  Equitable  Society  up  to  this  period  had 
done  much  to  popularize  Life  Assurance.  Enormous  *'  Bonuses," 
even  although  one  knows  he  has  to  pay  for  them,  are  always 
attractive!  But  the  JEkiultahle had  done  so  much  business  that  it 
hecame  careless  about  doing  any  more,  and  by  1816,  its  doors 
were  in  effect  nearly  closed  to  new  comers.  There  was  an  evident 
fear  either  that  the  Office  would  become  unmanageable  if  many 
more  new  members  were  admitted,  or  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
those  already  assured  that  they  would  obtain  too  small  a  share  in 
the  surplus  by  its  being  divided  amongst  such  large  numbers. 
Hence,  about  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  a  resolution  was  come 
to,  to  confine  the  participation  in  the  surplus  to  the  5,000  oldest 
existing  policy-holders  for  the  time  being.  Perhaps  this  decision 
was  fortunate ;  for  it  was  better  that  the  check  should  come  vol- 
untarily than  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  With  increasing  num- 
bers the  rates  of  bonus  must  have  been  very  considerably  reduced, 
or  the  stability  of  the  Society  endangered.* 

We  have  been  particular  in  enumerating  the  advantages  which 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Oflfices,  originated  at  this  period,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  conspicuously  into  note,  any  more  than 
their  general  soundness,  good  management,  and  success  will  always 
claim  for  them,  but  rather  that  such  advantages  should  be  re- 
membered before  any  invidious  comparisons  be  drawn  as  against 
Offices  which  have  had  to  encounter  greater  difficulties,  or  were 
too  early  or  too  late  to  participate  in  those  or  the  like  advan- 
tages. Never,  perhaps,  were  there  more  great  minds  devoted  to 
the  investigation  and  perfection  of  a  science,  at  any  one  period, 
than  to  the  science  of  life  probabilities  at  the  period,  or  immedi- 
atelyjprior  to  the  period,  just  passed  in  review. 

*' We  have  had  in  England,"  remarks  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, " Boyes, 

^  7ld§  Mr.  Morgan*!  addresses  to  the  Oonrt  of  the  SquUabU  Sode^f. 
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Simpson,  De  Moivre,  Halley,  Stirling,  <fcc.;  but  we  have  carried  out 
the  practice  in  Life  Assurance  to  a  degree  which,  considering  the 
short  period  elapsed,  astonishes  by  the  grandeur  of  the  interests 
involved,  and  the  vast  amount  of  benefit  which  it  has  conferred 
upon  Society."  In  1 830  appeared  a  Treatise  on  Probability^  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  by  Messrs.  Lubbock  and  Drink- 
water,  being  the  firet  attempt  to  make  the  subject  popular  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  and,  in  1 838  Professor  De  Morgan,  in 
his  admirable  Essay  on  Probabilities^  arid  on  their  applicatiofi  to 
Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  OfftceSyhvought  within  the  reach 
of  the  mere  arithmetician  the  rules,  which,  if  their  demonstration 
must  first  be  studied  in  the  pages  of  Laplace,  would  be  confined 
to  Mathematicians  of  the  highest  order.  The  student  who  wnshes 
to  consult  the  higher  branches  of  the  subject  in  English  may  study 
with  advantage  the  article  on  the  "Theory  of  Probabilities,"  also 
by  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  the  Encydopoedia  MetropolitanOj  in 
which  the  substance  of  Laplace's  great  work  is  briefly  given  ;  and 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Galloway,  published  origi- 
nally in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^  and  afterwards,  in  1889,  in 
a  separate  volume,  which  contains  a  summary  of  the  reasonings 
of  Laplace,  Condorcet,  and  Poisson.  "  Great,"  adds  Mr.  Brown, 
**  as  has  been  the  progress  already  made,  the  application  of  the 
theory  is  slill  only  in  its  infancy  in  this  country.  * 

On  looking  over  the  list  of  Offices  of  this  period  the  reader  will 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  large  proportion  bearing  the  desig- 
nation of  "  Mixed,"  as  distinguishing  them  from  the  purely  Pro- 
prietary^ or  the  Mutual,  Without  here  entering  upon  the  merits 
of  these  several  systems — although  we  intend  doing  so  very  fully 
in  another  place — we  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact.  Many  of 
these  Oftices,  indeed,  started  Projyrietary^  but  the}'^  have  since, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  all  become  either  Mixed  or  Ma- 
tual.  At  the  present  time  the  proportion  amongst  the  English 
Offices  generally,  is  Plve  mixed  to  one  mutual  Office;  and  many 
which  call  themselves  mutual  are,  in  reality,  founded  on  the  mixed 
principle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  chronological  list  appended  to 
this  chapter  contains  anything  like  the  number  of  Offices  that  were 
started  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Even  in  the 
"  Golden  Age,"  Companies  sprang  up  like  gnats  on  a  summer's 
evening,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly.  From  1816  to  1826,  we 
are  told,  more  Companies  had  been  broken  up  than  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Some  went  down  in  total  insolvency ;  others  lost  a  large 
portion  of  their  capital;  another  set  of  directors  paid  the  Provi- 
dent £21,000  to  take  their  risks  off*  their  hands.  Where  is  the 
Painboio  or  the  Philanthropic?  the  IIercules\  or  the  St,  James's  f 
the  St,  Patrick  and  the  Shamrock  f  Echo  answers  "  Where  .^"  Yet 
these  were  all  veritable  Assurance  Offices  in  the  days  of  yore. 

^AMorance  Mtfazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  147. 

t  A  new  HweuM  wm  foimded  in  1883.    We  wish  it  a  better  fiite  than  its  predeceMon.— 
^ote  1886, 
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Jealousy  was  as  rife  in  those  days  as  now,  and  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  new  Offices.  The  AUiatice  started  in  1825,  and 
having  a  Marine  Assurance  Branch,  was  a  great  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  tlie  Companies  who  had,  at  an  enormous  outlay,  charters 
with  exclusive  rights.  But  the  Office  was  respectably  and  ecotiomi- 
eaUy  manasred,  and  it  has  succeeded.  With  these  conditions  there 
is  still  a  fair  chance  for  all ;  and  we  most  entirely  agree  with  a 
popular  writer  upon  the  subject,  that  "  the  old  Companies  have 
nothing  to  fear  irom  the  increase  of  fairly  constituted  rivals." 
What  they  have  to  fear,  and  what  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  Life  Assurance  have  to  fear,  and  mourn  at,  is  the  con- 
stant establishment  of  Companies  holding  forward  delusive  prin«> 
ciples,  or  having  no  higher  aim  than  to  provide  handsome  incomes 
for  pretentious  Managers,  and  needy  Directors — men  who  neither 
deserve  success  nor  know  the  means  of  securing  it.  This  appro- 
priately enough  brings  us  to  the  next  section  of  our  subject. 


CHAPTER    VL 

FOURTH  PERIOD— 1844  to  18e3. 


"bubble  companies." 


The  period  we  have  just  passed  over  did  much  to  popularize 
the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  in  this  country.  The  speculative 
Companies  of  a  former  period  had  passed  out  of  memory.  The 
principles  of  the  existing  Offices  were  fast  becoming  consolidated  ; 
and  the  Companies  themselves  recognized  as  amongst  the  most 
valued  monetary  Institutions  of  the  country.  The  magnitude  of 
their  transactions  was  only  equalled  or  surpassed  by  those  kindred 
Institutions,  Banks ;  and  the  promptitude  with  which  they  met 
their  engagements  deservedly  placed  them  high  in  public  confi- 
dence. It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  long  continue  without  a  *'dark  side."  Those  who  know 
most  of  human  nature  know,  and  deplore,  that  the  best  of  Insti- 
tutions are  the  most  liable  to  abuse.  This  has  been  proved  more 
than  once  in  the  History  of  Life  Assurance.  The  favorable  results 
which  had  been  achieved  by  sound  management  of  the  old  Offices 
— more  particularly  the' bonuses  of  the  JEqnitabh — which  public 
rumor  had  extended  even  beyond  their  almost  fabulous  reality, 
had,  coupled  with  a  want  of  popular  and  correct  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Life  Assurance,  raised  public  expec- 
tation to  a  high  pilch.  To  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the 
unlimited  confidence  before  referred  to,  must  we  look  for  a  solu- 
tion of  that  blind  reliance  which  was  placed  in  many  of  the  swin- 
dling  schemes  which  were  brought  forward  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  period  we  are  entering  on,  and  in  the  numerous  abortive 
projects  whose  concoctors,  after  exhausting  the  large  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal,  have  left  their  dupes  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
their  remaining  liabilities,  through  communications  made  to  them 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  officials. 

Our  exposition  would  be  incomplete  if  we  were  not  to  go  back  to 
the  great  West  Middlesex  swindle,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
precuraor  of  those  we  are  about  to  speak  of.  It  was  originated  in 
1836,  by  two  scoundrels,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  journeyman 
shoemaker  and  a  smuggler,  and  the  other,  William  Hole,  had 
been  a  tallow-chandler  and  a  bankrupt.  These  two  men  con- 
trived to  draw  from  the  public  no  less  than  £200,000  or  £250,000 
by  the  sale  oi  Annuities  at  some  thirty  per  cent,  more  favorable 
terms  than  any  other  existing  Office  could  afford  to  offer,  and  by 
granting  Life  Assurances  at  similar  reductions  from  the  ordinary 
rates.  Handsome  Offices  were  opened  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  and   Glasgow,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  teemed 
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with  their  advertisements.  Money  came  in  from  all  quarters: 
but  chiefly  from  tliose  who  should  have  been  better  informed,  viz. : 
clergymen,  half-pay  officers,  and  people  in  the  more  genteel  ranks 
of  society.  These  are  the  classes  who  most  suffer  by  such  schemes. 
The  man  of  business  is  too  wary  to  be  caught  by  such  transpar- 
encies. 

If  the  disappointment  and  ruin  which  this  one  fraudulent 
scheme  occasioned  could  be  truly  dt  picted,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  realms  of  fiction  which  could  equal  it. 

There  was  then  no  penodical  specially  devoted  to  the  exposure 
of  such  schemes  and  their  promoters  ; — and  we  may  add,  happily, 
none  to  bolster  them  up,  and  thus  aid  and  abet  in  the  disgraceful 
work.  It  is  true  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  the  editor  of  the  Scottish 
Reformer* %  Gazette^  published  in  Glasgow,  did  take  great  pains 
to  expose  this  scheme,  and  must  have  incurred  considerable  out- 
lay in  defending  the  several  actions  which  were  brought  against 
him;  but  he  was  too  far  from  his  work,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
had  induced  Sir  Peter  Laurie  to  commence  an  exposure  m  London, 
that  the  bubble  really  burst.  But  the  evil,  to  the  extent  indicated, 
had  already  been  accomplished. 

How  many  similar  schemes  might  have  followed,  nnd  what 
mischief  those  which  did  follow  might  have  done,  but  for  an 
event  which  is  closely  allied  with  the  Inslirance  history  of  this 

fieriod,  we,  of  course,  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Vast  as  the 
nsarance  interest  had  at  this  time  become,  it  had  no  special  or- 
gan devoted  to  it,  or  to  watch  over  its  progress.  The  public 
interest,  although  great,  was  hardly  of  a  character  to  commend  it 
to  the  newspapers ;  and  they  (the  newspapers)  were  hardly  in  a 
position  to  do  the  work  well,  for  it  required  almost  individual  at- 
tention. About  the  year  1840,  however,  this  defect  was  remedied 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Post  Magazine,  a  small  weekly  pub- 
lication issued  at  the  low  price  of  one  penny.  Prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  little  periodical.  Life  Assurance  had  not  been  re- 
garded by  the  press  of  this  country  as  a  suitable  topic  for  public 
discussion  ;  and,  probably,  not  one  individual  in  twenty  had  any 
very  accurate  notion  of  what  was  meant  by  a  Life  Assurance  In- 
stitution. 

Those  who  have  the  advantage  of  being  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  J.  Hooper  Hart  noil,  the  originator,  proprietor,  and  edi- 
tor of  that  Magazine,  know  how  distasteful  any  personal  adula- 
tion (even  in  these  pages,  which  owe  so  much  of  any  merit  they 
may  possess  to  his  sound  critical  ludgment)  would  be  to  him.  He 
is  one  of  those  silent  workers  to  whom  the  world  owes  so  much,  and 
goes  on  otoing  it !  But  even  this  circumstance  must  not  prevent  us 
from  completing  our  historic  outline.  The  "special  services" 
which  called  that  Magazine  into  fuller  action,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  1844,  happily  now  only  exist  in  a  limited  degree ;  and 
many  of  its  pi*esent  readers  only  know  by  hearsay  of  its  dauntless 
effbrtf)  some  18  or  20  vears  ago,  in  attacking  parties  who  had  com- 
bined for  purposes  of  fraud,  and  given  to  their  infamous  projects 
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the  alluring  title  of  Assnrance  Associations.  Week  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  it  exposed  schemes  scarcely  less  daring  than  those 
of  "  West  Middlesex ;" — schemes  only  rendered  less  successful  by 
reason  of  early  exposure.  Actions  were  brought  against  the  edi- 
tor, but  he  kept  his  ground  and  never  flinched  from  his  task  until 
he  had  unearthed  the  whole  nest  of  insurance  swindlers  of  that 
period.  A  condensed  history  of  some  of  these  schemes  was  sub- 
sequently furnished  in  Mr.  Hartnoll's  letter  to  the  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Tttide,  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Card  well,  published  in 
1853. 

As  we  shall  probably  have,  in  another  division  of  this  work,  to 
refer  more  in  detail  to  some  of  the  "  bubble  schemes  "  of  this  pe- 
riod, we  will  only  here  stop  to  record  the  names  of  the  principal 
of  them,  and  then  proceed  with  our  narrative.  The  /Sea,  JFire^ 
Life  deserves,  in  every  respect,  to  rank  next  to  the  West  Middle- 
sex, The  Merchant  Traders^  the  Port  of  London^  and  the  Gen- 
eral Commission  OflSces,  concocted  by  the  same  parties,  relate 
more  particularly  to  Marine  Insurances — and  pretty  well  they 
took  in  the  Marines  I  The  London  Marine  Brokers  had  a  Life 
branch,  and  issued  Indisputable  policies  !  Then  came  the  Recip- 
rocal Life  Office,  which  in  all  tnat  was  bad^  reciprocated  most 
entirely  with  those  just  named  !  This  was  followed  by  the  Hope 
Iteversionary  and  Life,  the  Annual  Bonus^  (fit  offiyring  of  the 
Counties  Union^  and  tne  Famihf  and  Commercial  Life  Offices  ; 
the  last  of  this  batch  being  the  European  FuU  Pay  Alliance  Insu- 
rance Company^  and  the  Independent  Assurance  Company,  long 
since  wound  up  in  Chancery. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  "  West  Middlesex  swindle," 
at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject ; — 
in  like  manner  as  the  prevalence  of  gambling  assurances,  and  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  therefrom,  had  led  to  legislative  mea- 
sures a  century  before.  Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  1844, 
an  act  was  passed  imposing  certain  restrictions  upon  all  Insurance 
and  other  Joint-Stock  Companies  thereafter  to  be  founded.  But 
while  the  Act  against  gambling  assurances  did  ultimately  lead  to 
their  discontinuance,  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  "  Joint-Stock 
Companies  "  did  not^  so  far  as  Insurance  Companies  were  con- 
cerned, succeed  in  its  purpose,  but  had  rather  a  contrary  tendency, 
as  the  continued  exposure  in  the  Post  Ma^gazine  of  schemes  con- 
cocted under  protection  of  the  Act,  abundantly  established. 

In  1846,  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  the  first  Joint-Stock 
Companies'  Act  there  were  no  less  than  forty-eight  Life  Assurance 
Companies  provisionally  registered.  Of  this  number  twenty-one 
only,  or  less  than  one-half,  became  completely  registered  ;  and  of 
these  but  four  are  now  in  existence !  An  able  writer  of  that  pe- 
riod drew  the  following  comparison  : — "Fertile  as  the  year  1845 
has  been  in  railway  projects,  the  majority  of  which,  like  the  Jew 

f)edler's  razors  were  made  for  sale  and  not  for  use,  it  has  been  no 
ess  so  in  new  assurance  offices."     He  remarks  that  the  evils  from 
railway  speculation  may  be  only  temporary ;  but "  not  bO  transient 
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or  temporary  is  the  evil  that  will  arise  from  these  new  assurance 
offices  if  they  are  not  based  upon  sound  principles  and  prudently 
conducted."  He  adds  ^^  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  concocted  no  less 
easily  than  a  railroad ;  its  birth-place  being  in  like  manner  the 
solicitor's  office,  and  its  object  the  especial  benefit  of  the  firm,  and 
its  friend  the  secretary — or  as  is  now  the  more  favorite  term  the 
managing  Director  P"*"^  and  this  is  unfortunately  too  true,  in  many 
instances,  even  yet.  Mr.  Pateman,  the  late  publisher  of  the  Post 
Magazine ;  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  had  been  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  promoters  of  Insurance  Companies,  as- 
certained the  following  particulars  regarding  the  "  promoters  "  of 
the  seventy  Life  and  Fire  Offices  registered  in  1852.  Of  gentle- 
men there  were  thirty,  and  of  esquires  ten  ;  of  merchants  ten,  and 
of  actuaries  and  secretaries  twelve  ;  of  barristers  six  ;  of  solicitors 
eight ;  of  surgeons  and  warehousemen  three  each.  There  was  an 
author  and  a  shoe  manufacturer ;  a  doctor  of  divinity  and  a  gro- 
cer ;  an  artist  and  an  M.P. ;  a  civil  engineer  and  a  baronet ;  a  bul- 
lion merchant,  and  the  manager  of  a  Life  Office  ;  an  architect  and 
a  Life  Assurance  agent ;  a  calico  printer  and  a  marble  merchant ; 
a  cabinet-maker  and  a  manufacturer ;  a  printer  and  a  farmer  and 
grazier ;  an  iron  merchant,  and  a  provision  merchant ;  a  sharebroker 
and  a  publisher ;  a  naval  pensioner,  and  a  shipowner ;  a  builder 
and  a  lieutenant-colonel ! 

It  was  not  alone  from  the  projection  of  schemes,  by  persons 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  Life  Assurance  and 
the  practice  of  the  Offices,  that  discredit  was  brought  upon  this 
class  of  Institutions.  The  facility  with  which  Companies  could 
be  formed  under  the  Act  of  1844,  and  Managerships  obtained, 
offered  irresistible  temptation  to  certain  ambitious  clerks  in  In- 
surance Offices,  to  endeavor  to  become  Secretaries,  or  Managers, 
"before  their  time."  Accordingly,  we  find  a  person  who  had 
graduated  as  a  kind  of  half-clerk,  half-messenger  in  a  respectable 
Office,  instituted  in  1839,  passing  from  that  employment  to  the 
Managership  of  an  Office  which  he  had  assisted  to  establish  in 
1841 ; — quitting  the  latter  Office,  under  circumstances  we  are  not 
acquainted  with,  and  establishing  a  new  Company  (1848),  of 
which  he  stood  in  the  triple  capacity  of  Promoter,  Actuary,  and 
Secretary; — again  on  the  move  in  1852,  and  forming  a  new  Com- 
pany, which  only  lasted  sufficiently  long  to  occasion  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  deluded  shareholders ; — and  finally,  becoming  Manager  of 
a  Company  instituted  in  1854,  and  winding-up  in  Chancery  in 
1857. 

We  abstain  from  giving  the  names  of  the  Companies ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  Collingridgef  lot,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such 
reserve.  Out  of  the  Merchant  Traders'  (18^5),  sprang  the  Gene* 
ral  Commission  (1846),  from  which  arose  the  Port  of  London 

il847),  which  gave  birih  to  the  Sea^  Fire,  Life  (1849)  ;— and  the 
*osT  Magazine,  happily  for  Society,  smothered  them  all.    Some- 

^  Life  Atmranee  OMcea^  K&w  and  Speculative^  pnbliBhed  1846. 
t  la  nowvocmiMGied  wttb  tiM  wldeb^vipe^ 
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timefl  projectors  run  in  couples.    For  example,  the  Sea^  Fire^ 
Life  (1849),  having  been  sold  up  (1860),  the  Actuary,  and  one 
of  the  clerks  in  the  Office,  instituted  a  new  Company  (1850), 
which,  becoming  ashamed  of  its  name,  was  converted  into  an- 
other new  Company  in  the  same  year;  and  this  latter  Company 
has  since  lost  its  identity  by  amalgamation.     The  happy  pair, 
however,  soon  separated ;  and  the  Actuary  formed  a  Company 
on  his  own  account  (1851).     Speedily  retiring  from  the  Manager- 
ship, with  a  bonus,  he  formed  another  Company  in  the  same  year 
(1861) ; — retired  from  the  Secretaryship  with  a  like  bonus,  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  months ;  and  has  since  filled  up  his  time  by 
giving  professional  advice  to  Companies  that  are  poorly.     The 
clerk,  who  had  noviciated  in  a  Company  established  in  lb47,  and 
passed  through  the  aforesaid  professorships,  also  set  about  esta- 
olishing  a  Company  on  his  own  account,  1851.     In  the  following 
year  (1862)  he  formed  a  second  Company;  and  both  have  now 
entered  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  with  a  Company  formed  in 
1866;  receiving  into  the  family  an  orphan,  born  in  1854.     We 
might  also  refer  to  the  fecundity  of  a  Company  established  in  1 848 ; 
whose  seceding  Actuary  established  two  Companies  in  1850,  a 
third  in  1852,  and  a  fourth  in  1863.     The  Warwick  of  Company- 
makers,  however,  is  the  gentleman  who  established  a  Company 
in  1838; — quitted  the  Managership  in  order  to  form  a  new  Com- 
pany in  1839; — continued  quiet  for  three  years  ;  but  started  an- 
other Company  in  1842; — another  in  1843; — another  in  1847; — 
and  another  in  1854.     Out  of  these  Companies  arose  three  others 
in  1851  and   1852.     Here  is  a  progeny  of  nine  offices  springing 
directly  from  one  parentage;  and  if  we  were  to  stop  to  trace 
more  indirect  influences  this  number  would  probably  be  nearly 
doubled !     The  genealogy  of  six  other  Companies  was  given  in 
the  Post  Magazine,  January  5,  1866 ; — a  rev.  gentleman  now  on 
his  travels,  and  an  ex-clerk  from  an  Office  in  Cheapside,  being  the 
unhappy  heads  of  the  family. 

Notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  such  schemes  in  the  pages  of 
the  periodical  before  referred  to,  still  many  of  them  contrived  to 
obtain  large  sums  of  money,  and  still  more  will  be  required  from 
the  suffijrers  on  their  winding-iip — for  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  arrived  at  that  process.  The  loss,  of  course,  falls  either  on 
the  shareholders  or  the  insurers :  for  the  most  part,  and  very 
properly,  on  the  former.  In  all  cases,  the  assurers  suffer  by  miss- 
ing the  advantages  they  might  receive,  for  the  same  outlay  of 
premium,  in  better-constituted  Companies.  In  several,  the  loss 
nas  been  more  direct,  by  the  policies  remaining  unpaid,  as  with 
the  Independent^  the  t'ontine^  the  CourUies^  Uhion^  the  /Sea, 
jFVrc,  Li/e^  the  Reciprocal^  and  some  others.  In  the  cases  of  the 
Oak  and  Security^  mutual  Offices,  the  assurers  have  been  held 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  Societies. 

The  following  Offices,*  chiefly  of  this  penod,  are  now  winding- 
op  in  the  Court  of  Chancery : — 

♦  Tbsm  Oiflicw  appBar  again  In  oitfltot  of  deftact  OompimiPB    Soma  of  flMm  had,  at  th* 
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Agrieoltarift. 

Amason. 

AthenflBum. 

BIrbeek. 

Britlah  Bzeheqaer. 

British  Provident. 

Cteton. 


Deposit  and  General. 
Bngliflh^  Irish  Chorch. 
Era.  [Need. 

Financial    Friend  -  in  - 
iGeneral  Indemnity. 
jHerald. 
(Home  Conntiea. 


Commercial  A  Qeneral.  Hnll  and  London. 


Consols. 

Coemopolitan. 

Defender. 


iJostice. 

Ilife  Aasnr.  Treasury. 

ILondon  andConnty. 


London  Mercantile. 

Lond.  St  Westminster. 

Merchant  Traders. 

Mitre. 

National  Alliance. 

National  Assnr.  Invest. 

Oak. 

Observer. 

Parental  Endowment 

Phoenix. 

Professional. 


Protestant 

Public. 

Saxon. 

Sea,  Fire,  Life. 

Security. 

Times. 

Universal  Provident 

Waterloo. 


The  majority  of  the  unsuccessful  Offices  transfer  their  business, 
and  wind- up  by  mutual  arrangement.  At  the  close  of  this  Chap- 
ter, a  list  of  the  Offices  which  have  done  so,  and  indeed  a  list  of 
all  those  which  have  discontinued  business  since  the  passini]^  of 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  is  given.  The  list  numbers '] 
some  1 20  Offices,  and  we  fear  is  still  incomplete.  The  causes  of 
the  failure  of  so  many  Offices  may  be  classided  under  a  very  few 
heads:  1.  Want  of  fto/w ^(/le  intentions  at  starting.  2.  Want  of 
practical  experience  on  the  part  of  the  promoters.  3.  Extrava- 
gant and  unsound  management. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  imply  that  aU  the  Offices  of  this 
period  come  under  the  denomination  of  "bubble  Companies." 
We  by  no  means  join  in  the  cry  against  the  new  Offices,  except 
80  fiir  as  the  reckless  proceedings  of  many  of  them  have  exposed 
them  to  censure.  It  is  as  unjust  to  believe  all  the  new  Com- 
panies to  be  bad,  as  it  is  foolish  to  believe  them  all  to  be  good, 
in  the  face  of  the  flagrant  disclosures  to  the  contrary.  We  can 
point  to  some  of  the  Offices  of  this  period  as  achieving  success — 
all  circumstances  taken  into  account — which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  there  are  other  Offices  that  have  established  a  re- 
spectable business  at  a  very  small  cost.  We  refrain  from  giving 
names ;  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  flatter  particular  Companies,  at 
the  expense  of  others  which  are  possibly  destined  to  become 
equally  successful.  The  elements  of  sound  management  and  eco- 
nomy are  undoubtedly  required,  in  order  to  secure  success  for  an 
Assurance  Office.  But  are  they  not  equally  necessary  in  any 
other  mercantile  undertaking  ?  The  funds  of  an  Assurance  So- 
ciety are  only  the  more  sacred  because  they  are  held  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  widows  and  children ;  and  he  who  would  wilfully 
squander  them  should  be  held  a  criminal,  and  a  traitor  to  his  spe- 
cies! Nor  should  we  forget  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Finlaison,  late 
Government  Actuary,  the  truth  of  which  all  who  are  practically 
conversant  with  Insurance  history,  must  admit,  "  that  thousands 
and  thousands  are  brought  to  insure  their  lives  by  the  agency  of 
young  Offices,  who  otherwise  never  would  have  heard  of  Life 
Assurance  at  all,  and  never  would  have  come  at  all."* 

It  may  be  desirable — in  order  to  avoid  injustice  to  those  that 
are  respectable— lo  give  some  definition  of  "Bubble  Companies," 
and  we  cannot  improve  upon  that  furnished  by  the  Parliamentary 

time  of  snspending  operations,  a  business  of  sxifllcient  magnitude  to  be  traaato'red  to  othet 
Offlooa.    Where  this  nas  been  done,  the  flict  will  be  statea  in  the  list. 
•  Saniiaatftoii  btCoro  Select  ftoliMnffintary  Ctommitteo,  WSSL 
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Committee  on  Joint-Stock  Companies,  which  sat  in  1844.    They 
classified  them  under  three  heads : — 

1st.  Those  which,  heing  faulty  in  their  nature,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  founded  on  unsound  calculations,  cannot  succeed  by  any 
possibility. 

2nd.  Those  which,  let  their  objects  be  good  or  bad,  are  so  ill  con- 
stituted as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  miscarriages  or  fail- 
ures incident  to  mismanagement  will  attend  them ;  and 

8rd.  Those  which  are  faulty,  or  fraudulent  in  their  object,  being 
started  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  create  shares  for  the  pur- 
pose of  jobbing  in  them,  or  to  create,  under  pretence  of  carrying 
on  a  legitimate  business,  the  opportunity  and  means  of  raising 
funds  to  be  shared  by  the  adventurers  who  start  the  Company. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  comprised  those  Offices  which  are 
continually  springing  up,  offering  "advantages"  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  rates  of  premium  charged  :  advantages  which 
Offices  with  their  accumulated  millions  would  not  dare  to  ofifer, 
because  they  would  know  they  could  not  perform  them ! 

The  second  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  numerous  class.  Indeed 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  Offices  in- 
cluded in  our  list  of  defunct  Companies  might  have  succeeded 
under  proper  management:  that  is  to  say,  that  if,  instead  of  a 
course  of  disgraceful  profusion,  as  evinced  in  elaborate  offices,  an 
extensive  staff  of  officers,  and  liveried  messengers,  they  had  com- 
menced, as  did  the  old  JEquitaUCy  the  Scottish  Widows^  Fund^  or 
the  Mutual^  with  the  fund  for  management  expenses  provided 
out  of  the  Directors'  pockets,  and  every  step  had  been  taken  with 
due  regard  to  the  expenditure  the  Office  could  properly  afford. 
Offices  so  managed  have  a  vitality  which  no  competition  can  de- 
stroy, and  achieve  successes  which  in  afler  years  are  looked  upon 
as  little  short  of  fabulous. 

To  the  third  class,  happily,  a  check  has  been  interposed ;  not, 
indeed,  by  legislative  measures ;  for  these,  from  their  incomplete- 
ness, have  rather  opened  up  fresh  facilities ;  but  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  enterprise  of  individuals  actuated  by  a  desire  for  the 
public  good.  An  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  these  schemes 
ha';e  been,  and  for  aught  we  know  may  yet  again  be,  brought 
before  a  "  deluded  public,"  may  be  productive  of  good,  and  is 
strictly  illustrative  of  the  period  we  are  now  upon. 

The  Company  we  select  shall  be  the  London  Marine  Brokers^ 
which  endeavored  to  secure  public  confidence  by  opening  an  ac- 
count ;  or,  at  all  events,  by  announcing  as  its  bankers,  the  Royal 
British  Bank !  and  by  registering  a  list  of  fortjr  shareholders, 
purporting  to  hold  some  1,000  or  1,200  shares  m  the  concern. 
Our  authority  is  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Assnrance  Associations  in  1863:  their  authority  the  Post  Maga- 
zine. No.  1,  the  promoter  of  the  Company,  J.  N.  Burnand,  held 
20  shares ;  No.  2,  Joseph  Williams,  a  coffee  broker,  60  shares ; 
but  he  declared  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Company,  and  knew 
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nothing  abont  any  shares ;  No.  8  was  Richard  Hopkins  whose 
address  turned  out  to  be  a  public  house,  and  the  landlady  de- 
clared she  had  occupied  the  place  for  nineteen  years,  and  no  such 
person  had  ever  lived  there !  Rbbert  Richardson  was  put  down 
for  20  shares,  and  his  address  Oxford  Market,  but  no  such  person 
could  be  found.  William  Joyce,  who  fiiyured  for  30  shares,  upon 
enquiry  was  also  non  est.  The  same  of  Henry  Somerset  and  his 
10  shares.  Henry  Bladon  Savory,  who  stood  for  50  sharcK,  was 
found;  his  wife  was  a  char-woman,  at  *'26,  Hunter-street,  Bruns- 
wick-square." Savory  was  described  in  the  Share-list  as  an  ac- 
countant ;  whereas  his  real  occiipation  was  that  of  porter  to  the 
Company,  at  their  Office,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings !  All  those, 
indeed,  who  turned  up  at  all,  turned  up  bad.  One  who  was  re- 
puted to  have  signed  his  name  for  40  shares,  was  found  only 
capable  of  "  making  his  mark."  Another  had  been  employed  to 
"get  names"  to  powers  of  attorney  for  the  Company.  A  third 
had  signed  for  shares  "  because  otliers  did  so ;"  and  the  last  ab- 
solutely signed  for  a  "  pot  of  beer."  Surely  a  case  has  been  made 
out  in  support  of  our  title  of  "  Bubble  Companies !" 

It  is  a  fortunate  event  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
Offices  have  so  early  ceased  to  exist ;  for  if  many  of  them  had 
continued  longer,  and  pursued  the  same  course  of  management, 
the  evil  would  have  been  very  much  greater.  The  penalty  of  un- 
sound management  is,  that  it  produces  its  own  remedy:  for  pub- 
lic confidence  is  shaken,  and  the  scheme  falls  to  the  ground — the 
assured  it  is  to  be  hoped,  gaining  wisdom,  and  seeking  in  future 
more  solid  establishments.  The  average  duration  of  the  Offices 
included  in  our  "  discontinued  "  list  would  probably  not  exceed 
one  year.  Every  year  the  public  is  becomingf  more  cautious,  and 
therefore  the  chances  of  the  bubble  Companies  so  much  the  less. 
There  are  fewer  unsound  Companies  now  existing  than  there  were 
ten  years  since.  The  worst  have  passed  away,  and  new  ones 
have  not  lasted  long  enough  to  take  their  place.  See  what  the 
last  few  years  have  done.  Where  is  the  l)epo8it  a7id  General^ 
the  Protestant^  the  United  Life  and  Guarantee^  and  the  Oak? 
The  AthenoBum^  the  Hope^  the  Amazo?!,  the  JBeacon^  the  Univer- 
sal Provident^  and  the  Londo^i  aiid  Coimty^  no  longer  disgrace 
the  list.  Every  year  clears  off  a  few  more  of  the  unsuccessful  oc- 
cupants. It  was  owing  to  this  gradual  process  of  absorption 
that  the  public  was  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  enquiry  by  a 
Select  Committee  on  Assurance  Associations,  in  1853,  as  indeed 
was  the  Committee  itself: — 

*'  With  reflfard  to  the  general  condition  of  existinpr  Companies,  m  far  as  any 
mdence  has  been  laid  before  your  Committee,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  rejwrt 
tliat  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  they  had  been  led  to  believe  before  tJiey  en- 
tered upon  the  enquiry'^  "  No  doubt,"  continues  the  report,  '' in8tanc<«  of 
jl^cat  abuses  and  nafjfrant  frauds  liave  been  discloRed  by  tlie  witnesses  exam- 
ined ;  but  in  fii^eneral  these  consisted  of  an  o})en  violation  of  all  Uw,  more 
akin  to  swindling  than  to  regular  trade,  and  such  as  it  would  l>e  ditficult  for 
any  Legislature  to  prevent,  uo  long  as  private  persons  exercise  so  litUe  preeaU' 
Hon  in  the  conduct  of  their  oum  affairs^* 
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This  rebuke  is  wisely  administered.  Now  a  word  on  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  Insurance  Law. 

"  But  while  the  Committee  are  enabled  to  speak  in  these  satisfactory  terms 
of  existing  Offices,  »o  far  cts  the  evidence  has  gone,  their  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  great  facilities  which  exist  under  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
for  Insurance  Companies,  in  common  with  others,  being  brought  into  exist- 
ence with  no  reasonable  prospect  of,  or  guarantee  for,  success ;  and  not  un- 
JreguenUy  without  any  bona  fide  intentian  of  transacting  business." 

One  other  point,  bearing  directly  upon  the  Insurance  history  of 
this  period,  is  the  establishment,  some  twenty  years  since,  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries^  with  a  view  of  improving  the  status  of 
that  profession,  and  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
its  younger  members  the  opportunity  and  the  inducement  to  be- 
come thorouffhly  proficient  in  the  varied  branches  of  knowledge 
required  by  Actuaries  and  Managers  of  Assurance  Offices.  The 
Assurance  Magazine^  the  organ  of  the  Institute,  affords  an  impar- 
tial medium  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  questions ;  many  of  the 
papers  read  before  the  Institute,  and  afterwards  printed  in  its 
pages,  are  of  great  practical  and  historic  value ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect,  that  the  next  generation  of  offices  and  assurers 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  this  step. 


DaU. 

Matanl 

AanoniQCO 

Cfimpnnfra 

prorUiomily 

rcffiatarcd. 

Mntaiil 
AMurmnc* 
Cnmpiinica 
enmpletelr 
r«gMt«red. 

AManmc* 
CompHoie* 
othvr  than 

Mutual 

proTitiooallj 

r«(Ut«r«(L 

AMnranee 
CompaniM 
otb«>r  than 

Mutual 
completaly 
refiaterwl. 

ToUl 

Aaauranco 

CompaniM 

proTUiUinally 

ragiaterad. 

Total 

Aaaurance 
Corapaniea 
complrteljr 
raffia  tared. 

dumber 

ai  iatiof 
and  of 
18001 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1858* 

1854* 

1855* 

1856* 

1^57* 

1858* 

1  69* 

1860* 

1861* 

1862* 

1868* 

1864* 

1865* 

1866* 

6 
4 
2 
6 
9 
8 
7 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0    • 

0 
0 
0 
0 

nil, 
4 
8 
2 
5 
4 
1 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

42 

20 

24 

17 

81 

25 

80 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

8 

13 

10 

14 

10 

12 

15 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

48 

24 

26 

28 

40 

28 

87 

56 

80 

61 

40 

19 

5 

9 

5 

5 

11 

9 

12 

9 

15 

18 

21 

10 

36 

19 

8 

2 

4 

5 

8 

4 

5 

8 

8 

9 

10 

0 

1 

2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
8 
8 
4 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

8 
2 
4 
6 
5 

27 

27 

237 

100 

519 

258 
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•  In  conseqaenee  of  the  Mutual  Oflicas  not  being  dUtingoIshed  in  the  Regbtnr*i 
tnnu,  we  have  been  nnftble  to  maintain  the  abore  distinotions  during  these  years. 
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The  preceding  Tables,  showing  the  number  of  Life  Assurance 
Companies  which  have  been  provisionally  registered  since  the 
Joint-Stock  Company^s  Act  came  into  operation  in  September, 
1844 — the  number  of  them  which  have  obtained  complete  regis- 
tration, and  again,  the  number  of  these  latter  which  are  in  exist- 
euce  at  the  present  time,  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
our  remarks  on  "  bubble  Companies." 

Durmg  the  same  period  several  Life  Offices  have  been  founded 
with  Deeds  of  Settlement ;  and  several  other  offices  transacting 
Liil'e  business  are  registered  under  the  Friendly  Society's  Acts. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
FIFTH  PERIOD— 1862  to  PRESENT  TDIB. 

("  LIMITED  liability"  COMPANIES.) 

During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  period,  1844  to  1862,  the 
law  relating  to  Joint-Stock  enterprise  was  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition,  and  especially  so  as  regarded  Insurance  Companies. 
The  object  of  the  legislation  of  that  period  was  to  develope 
the  principle  of  "  Limited  Liability  ;"  but  Insurance  Companies 
were  intentionally  excluded  from  the  operation  of  that  principle. 
It  was  contemplated  to  legislate  for  them  specially,  as  Joint-Stock 
Banks  had  been  specially  legislated  for. 

In  the  session  of  1856,  Mr.  Wilson  (of  "  Economist"  celebrity) 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  introduced  a  Bill  to  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  law  regarding 
Insurance  Companies ;  but  partly  from  being  considered  incom- 
plete, and  partly,  we  believe,  from  the  opposition  of  the  older 
offices,  it  was  withdrawn  in  an  early  stage.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  that  Bill  was  that  the  registration  and  publication  of  accounts 
should  apply  to  all  then  existing^  as  well  as  to  all  future  com- 
panies. It  may  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  that  these  require- 
ments have  not  become  law. 

It  so  happened,  probably  in  view  of  the  contemplated  special 
legislation  referred  to,  that  in  July,  1856,  the  provisions  of  the 
Joint-Stock  Company's  Act  of  1844,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
Insurance  Companies,  became  suspended.  This  state  of  things 
was  rectified  by  a  short  act  ])assed  in  August,  1857.  The 
returns  of  Companies  established  during  the  close  of  1866  and 
the  first  eight  months  of  1857,  are  consequently  more  or  less 
defective. 

Matters  went  on  under  the  restored  law  of  1844  until  the  Par- 
liamentary Session  of  1862,  when,  the  principle  of  Limited  Lia- 
bility having  grown  greatly  into  favor,  a  large  and  comprehen- 
sive measure  was  introduced,  which  was  intended  to  supersede 
all  previous  Joint-Stock  legislation,  and  consolidate  it  for  the 
future.  This  measure  became  law,  and  came  into  operation  on 
the  second  day  of  November  of  that  year.  Its  title  is  "  The 
.  Companies  Act,  1862,"  and  stands  in  the  statute  book  as  26  and 
26  Vic,  c.  89.  It  contains  no  less  than  212  sections,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  its  provisions  relate  to  the  "  winding 
up"  of  Companies. 

We  regard  1862,  therefore,  as  a  new  era  in  assurance  history. 
The  blessings  of  Limited  Liability,  such  as  they  may  be,  were 
then  for  the  first  time  extended  to  Insurance  Companies  of  ail 
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descriptions  thereafter  to  be  founded  ;  and  we  believe  the  change 
wjis  a  prudent  one. 

The  Companies  hitlierto  founded  under  the  new  law  have  not 
been  numerous.  This  may  arise  from  attention  having  been 
culled  to  a  variety  of  other  channels  of  enterprise.  Those  which 
have  been  founded  bear  the  impress  of  respectability.  They  do 
not  rank  as  mere  conceptions,  but  have  the  stamp  of  bona  fide 
intentions.  Copies  of  the  accounts  of  these  Companies  have  to 
be  tiled  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies 
(Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street),  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
hi»l  ling  of  their  annual  meetings.  The  articles  of  association 
under  which  they  are  governed,  and  all  subsequent  alterations  to 
the  same,  and  also  a  list  of  shareholders,  corrected  from  time  to 
time,  have  also  to  be  registered  at  the  same  place,  and  can  be 
referred  to  by  any  body  on  his  payinsr  the  small  fee  of  sixpence. 
Policy-holders  in  these  Companies  will  now  have  the  means  oi 
knowing  something  of  the  true  state  of  matters,  and  the  public 
press  is  very  much  on  the  alert. 

The  real  advantage  of  the  Limited  Liability  law  appeal's  to  us 
to  be — apart  from  the  technical  advantages  just  enumerated — that 
really  responsible  pei-sons  may  become  shareholders  without 
undue  risk.  A  shareholder  may  limit  his  loss,  if  things  go  wrong, 
to  one  hundred^  one  thousand  or  ten  thoicsand  pounds^  according 
to  his  means,  but  he  need  not  be  ruined.  Under  the  old  law  of 
unlimited  liability,  shareholders  in  Insurance  Companies  (and 
until  lately  also  in  Banks)  stood  to  lose  all  they  had,  and  good 
men  were  accordingly  shy.  Insurance  projects  therefore  too 
often  fell  in  the  hands  of  reckless  men  who  had  no  capital  to  lose, 
and  so  the  loss  really  fell  upon  the  policy  holders. 

But  there  is  still  the  other  side  to  the  question.  Inasmuch  as 
the  loss  to  the  shareholders  is  limited  to  their  aggregate  holding 
in  shares,  the  security  of  the  policy  holders  is  limited  to  a  like 
extent  in  the  event  of  matters  going  wrong.  Therefore  the 
character  and  manasjement  of  the  office  become  matters  of  vital 
importance.  The  law  provides  both  to  agents  and  policy  holdei*s, 
the  means  of  knowing  the  financial  position  and  also  the  con- 
stitution of  these  modem  companies :  prudence  must  do  the  rest. 

Taking  a  general  retrospective  glance  at  our  subject,  it  is 
noticeable  that  some  periods  in  Assurance  history  seem  to  have 
been  far  more  congenial  to  the  growth  of  good  Offices  than  other 
periods,  oftentimes,  not  very  far  remote.  1806  furnishes  us  with 
our  first  example.  The  offspring  of  that  year  were  both  nu- 
merous and  strong.  1823  gives  a  still  more  notable  example. 
1824  has  much  to  be  proud  of;  while  1825  produced  some  of  the 
best  Companies  of  tne  "golden  age."  Taking  a  leap  of  ten 
years  1835  placed  two  champions  on  the  list;  and  1836  furnished 
a  series  of  sound  offices.  This  picture  has  its  converse.  Some 
periods  in  Assurance  chronology  seem  to  have  been  beset  with 
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diilicullie!!.  See  the  melancholy  list  of  "defunct  Companies"  to 
he  presently  given.  We  have  not  the  means  of  carrying  it  as 
far  back  as  we  could  wish,  but  it  goes  far  enough  to  prove  our 
present  case.  In  1839  the  **  epidemic"  shows  itself.  Of  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  Offices  ushered  into  the  world  that  year  but  one  sur- 
vives to  tell  the  tale.  Ofthe  various  Offices  of  1841  and  1842,  but 
one  is  still  remaining.  1845  produced  a  weak  and  puny  offi^pring,  of 
which  the  greater  part  have  long  since  "departe<l  this  life."  1849 
was  the  ci-a  of  "  Assurance  swindles,"  but,  happily,  they  have  all 
died  out — not  one  survives  to  mark  the  period.  18o0  involved 
many  of  the  unsound  Companies  in  ruinous  losses ;  and  from  tliat 
period  down  to  the  present  time,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
bankruptcy  Court,  have  had  constant  employment  in  "  windmi)^ 
lip"  Assurance  schemes  and  their  promoters,  while  members  of 
the  *Megal  profession,"  and  "auctioneers,"  have  also  made  some 
rich  harvests  in  the  misfortunes  of  a  portion  of  the  not  ahoayM 
"  discerning  public  I" 


The  following  Tables  elucidate  the  foregoing  chapters :  they 
are  revised  down  to  June,  1867,  and,  taken  together,  furnish  a 
more  complete  list  than  we  believe  has  been  hitherto  published. 


CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE, 

Of  the  ERtabliBhment  ot  all  the  eHtting  Lm  OincES.  together  with  a  statemcot  of  tiM 
jninciiAea  npon  which  they  were,  and  are  fbnnded ;  tne  buaineas  the v  transact,  and  their 
legal  powers;  divided  into  several  periods  corresponding  to  the  diviaiotta  or  the  lore* 
going  chaptera. 

FmST  PERIOD. 


KM. 

PrvMnt  Rnd  Oritinnl  Nnmcii 

I'rinci|.l«i. 

Nntnre  of 
BiivinrM. 

Power*  under  which  lb«r  act. 

Royal  IsSxdUmge    ..        ..  Mixed       . .  Life  and  Fire  . . 
London  Asaufwia          ..iMized       ..jLife  and  Fire  .. 

Incorporated  by  Cliarter. 

SECOND  PERIOD. 


1762 

Eq^tUaibU 

Mntnal     .. 

Life 

Deed  enrolled  in  Qneen*t  Bench. 

ITflT 

Pelican        

Mixed 

Life 

Special  Act. 

Enrolled  in  Court  of  Cn.  Pleaa. 

1806 

London  Uft 

Mntnal 

Life 

t* 

Provident 

Mixed 

Life 

Deed  of  SetUeroent. 

it 

Rock            

Mixed       .. 

Life 

Deed  of  SetUcment  and  Acts. 

1807 

Eagle          

Mixed 

Life 

Special  Act,  68  Oeorge  III.,  Ac 

»t 

Went  qf  England  .. 

Mixed 

Life  and  Fire  . . 

Special  Act  in  1818. 

18UB 

Atltu           

Mixed 

Life  and  Fire  . . 

Special  Act,  64  George  m.,  e.  7B. 

»i 

KontU^  Union 

Mntnal     .. 

Life 

•  •               •  • 

Special  Acta. 

1810 

Stm              

Mixed 

Life 

•  .               •  . 

Special  Act,  64  Wm.  IV.,  c.  47, 

1814 

Union          

Mixed 

Life  and  Fire  . . 

Deed  of  Set  and  Special  Act. 

lbl5 

Scottish  Widows^  Fund  . . 

Mntnal 

Life 

•  •               •  • 

Deed  of  Settlement  and  Acta. 

al'HBirial  .. 
II  Qiardla*  .. 
a  yaltiw'l  qf  Inland 


Mixed 

Mixed 

MUed 
Mbnd 
Mixed 

Mlud 
MliBd 


i^Ufriot    Prmbidnl    (loM 

AUrdKH) 

Sto«torJ(l«et(ft/ME. 
i^Hnpant  qf  Hoatiaivt) 

K  Scoltidi  Amlaibl*  , , 
O  C'ltrr/ii  Mutual 
n  yalloital 
H.ScBtliih  EqvUaNt .. 
h;  Fliiuili'  AovWmf 


ISU.  Muhnpolilan 
-    iXaliotuil  iVorMnt 

■  Hautiil-llar^ 

Layal  and  04aerai  . .  M 

Oa-U  lAcirpoolALunilon)  It 

SnrVum   OMa  North  <^\ 

aaMnnd]  .  '" 


(ttalBriUin 


.\tt  ud  nre 


Jfe  uid  Flra 


UhudFtn 


Uft  >Dd  Hn 


LlCe  uid  Fin 
LllbudFlre 
Lllk  uid  Fin 


ActDrPt.4andGVIC,t.M. 
SpMlBl  Act.  IS  nod  l4Vlc 
IncorpomUd  by  Chxrwr. 
SpedU  Ad.  3  Wm  IV 
Sp«cua  Act,  SudB  Vice; 

[Rayot  CbarMr  wid  Bpeelil  A 


SI 

M.  ud  SpHlal  Act. 

''l3Md°l«V'lco.'s 
t.BOm.  1V..C.  IM. 

rtrr  uid  Biwe.  Act. 

Sped*lAi 

loflntonBretl 

OB. 

SpeeUl  AM,  10  Geo.  IV., 

06. 

id  spec  'Act. 


Royml  Ch«rtof  ud  Speelil  Aci 
KoroUed  under  A  uid  t  Vic 
l^m  Aot.6*BW>ii.  IV.,      - 
;it(tyi>lCliiirtcri 
IBwd  of  SetUemeni. 
iHpedal  Act. 
Deeil  earolled  In  Cbinct 
FrieniUvSoc.  A  l/Udiar 
Deed  ol'  Brttlaocnt. 


Special  Act  of  InQorponiitaB. 

Rislii.nnderT>ndSVlc.,c.llO 

apeclul  Act,  B  *  a  Vfc.  c.  05. 

Royil  Charter  sod  Special  Act. 

SpecliU  AcL 

SpecUl  Act.  4uda  Vic.  c  Si. 

^ieeinl  Act. 

I^Rl  of  SettlctncDt. 

Special  Act. 

DeedB  or  SettlemcDL 

Frlendlr  Bodetj'!  Act. 
One  Proprietor  only, 
gpedat  Act. 
Deed  oT  Settlement. 


FOHRTE  FBBIOD. 

IWSBorai           MImd       ..ilJfauid  Fl« 

UIGL3Adax.CProHndafZaio.Hlud       ..Lift 
■■    8f.n.«i^       .        ,.         .  Mixed       ..Lit*       .. 

anaiiM&nfiniM^al  ..Hatul      ..W 

.'jolnt-ilock  Coni|»n,'»Act. 

FOUBTH  PKBIOD 


'  AwbiRfial  dale  flHfM 
iVud.  unit  coaidlitalni, 
tarmml)  BiUiA  Prua.. 

'    jrmfMnmf'Oounii 

18  BHUm,  MiMealjtaaural 
(tota  Srfftw) 
fiUnoMn     (lita    pmile'r 
AurUnO 

'    Z^'w  E/nlin 

'    SaHotai  tnitialtial  (bu 

ffMOlMft)* 

SMonai     Xuhial     (lilc 

JAif.  iVnv.  AUtanft  (lilc 
MrMliu  JfxI.  J^tfc.) . 

.Vorif  irt*  PtoridtiU 

—      inBlntfl     .. 

ni  Ctiunriu  d  ZOHd. 


Mixed 

MiioJ 
HnlDi] 

Mixed 
»lx«d 


MutDil 

Jiiui 

MnlDtl 


Lift  ud  SidL  . 


Ufk  ud  Fin  . 


.jFrtmdlrBodctf'a 


FI^TH  FXBIOD. 


B  ftimmereial  Union 


.!  CDmpaDleB'Act.I!)«S.    UnOled. 


. .  Uft  ud  ¥in  . . 


. .  lUlte.  Sick.  End 


Frieodlr  Bodtty'i  Aet 


iiuD_.roa» 

jZ'iX* 

,„,. 

o^™,:™ 

D„,inr. 

AtKiHtt  amirtly 

Ulmd 

IbT" 

isse 

Traosfernd  W  O*!,  «^  ton*.*. 

lau 

ProprtaUrj 

IBM 

Tuns,  lo  .ln74i-^-..'.ii/(,i«,  mf- 
lerwnrd-ilieirilworbed. 

4c*UJm,No.  1 

Twos,  io  l?r<«U  Brit.  Utaiml. 

Ac6.ia;i,Ho.t 

IBSS 

Wied 

1849 

TmasfOrrod  to  CVy  nf  to/i'ton, 
■fterw»ds  lueir  •iMOrbed. 

ASf         

MlMd 

18M 

wnrds  luelf  rtworbed. 
Transferred  to  Uoraidi  Union. 

dTTiadttrttl 

Mixed       .. 

.*W<       

IMB 

MLlod 

IBM 

Tranererred  ^EaQb. 

AtHoa       

law 

ISBS 

a//Krf     

isw 

Mixed 

A«=B 

5!l"i 

Wlndinc  QP  tfl  CluDcery. 
Transterred  to  Bonk  i^ London, 

A/tc/ur 

Mixed 

■nerwxrds  Itself  .^ori»d. 

18SS 

Mixed 

ias9 

rr*iu.  to  Bi-ttirk  Proi-idtnl,  if- 
lerwnrds  iteeif  alMorbed. 

Annual  Bmut  Hft  An.        ., 

18S1 

A  .windiB. 

Art          ..        ..        ..        .. 

Mixed 

Bwania  » lotnl  wreck. 

Attaint 

18H 

Transhrr«d  to  Lntulm  Aavr- 

ISSl 

Uiied 

1866 

Trsniferred  (a  ft™*>  Prvi-i- 
dinl,  DOW  csiied  Suroptan. 

AuMral.,  CU.,and  au^ma  .. 
Btitkqf  iMdm 

I8B9 

ffi    :: 

im 

Tmns.  lo  lAceqml  mS  Lmd. 
Truuforred  lo  AOtrl. 

Amt  (^  l>rpotil,  mtu  faU 

«bmim'            "..                  '.'. 

lass 

Truwrerred  to  Albert. 

B«gto»ii4ft.i««^      .. 

1^ 

Mixed 

TriDsferred  to  Bom  roanOu, 

aamAmnl       

184B 

ProprieUHT 

anumrndDUOm 

^H^eiary 

ArUM 

Transri'rred  to  Ijancarhin. 

BriHrtSBjX™ 

ISM 

Mixed 

IBM 

Transferred  IO  ifonarrh.  nfter- 
vranls  itself  obwrbed. 

Mixed 

IHW 

Died  out. 

HOT 

f^prieti^y 

^1665 

Tniu.  to  Briton  Utti.  imt  Ota. 

srttui,  o^MTrio/  ;:    :: 

IHSO 

Mixed    ;: 

1880 

'xss.fjK&ai"' 

1SS6 

SBied 

IBSa 

'ssatKCiJf''- 

Arimt  .f  Am?n  Aflona  .. 

18B 

Mixed 

1!U9 

ToHUftfTed  to  iflip  Proptrty. 

BriSUiBhiiid 

IMT 

1987 

■'■^.^^AVt^- 

BrtHiA.  JVOnlffn,  A  Culailal. 

180T 

ISM 

J5s;g,^«  -^ 

IMl 

Mixed 

Tranifemd  to  BrMAiroaon, 

BritHli  PTocidtnt 

Mixed 

i.(tBrw«d*  ItHlf  ilHorbed.     ' 

arVM  Ifd^rv          ■■        ■■ 

!SS 

Trm8  to  flrtfirt  PriOMHit. 

BHTUA  Uiim 

1963 

intS^  itMlf  ■baortBd,' 

Mliea 

TnjiHftrrod  lo  A'um/Hon, 

BHlWi  AmltaM' 

1S5T 

Tranafcrrcl  to  Gtn^al. 

BHHiA  atandard 

S!"1 

Bnanridl          

Ifiied       .. 

Trmn^Ierred  b.  BriTon. 

lau 

Mljed 

lasT 

Tpui'ftrHil  to  XUrf.  Klorwirda 

Oaa^ilaU          

ims 

Dl^d'oi?"""''"^' 

OalMU,  Laie,  and  Otmral.. 

Mixed 

1557 

TraiufcrTod  to  PAomlx  Uft,  Bf- 

PrDprLet.TT 

Wlndln^  op  Ip  Cl»nCHi7, 

iliar^'^ti'    :: 

im 

Joprtoiary 

'^ 

'SSiKS'  ■^- 

Cllgi^london 

ait  qf  LoivbM  and  Cta. 

CmUSenrir* 

CenmirdaHSeBtcA)    .. 
Oommercialt  No.  i      .. 

CoHmlal 

COlOHialand  Oinrral  .. 
Qmnurd'  "" '  " ' 

Con/ldiM 

Cbnttllullat 
OmtiiU 

OoiuBUiaUd 
COfnopolllaa 
OourUg  {BerU) 

Couatln  Uatm 

:Itipot.  Amr,  i'Dite.  Itank, 

,    ullsii  LSf»  Aaur.  Trauum, 

n-p/MI  .-iHiiraiia  (Aberd.)  .. 
^OtpiuU  and  Oourol    .  ■ 

■Dlad4in 

Dur/iam  and  !fofOi     .. 

Bail  of  England 
Ettttqr  acoUand 

lEOintiniy  

EmpiTt 

BaglU/i  and  Farilffa  .. 

EnslUh  PnMdint 

Kngland 

EtigatK  md  CamMai,  »ft«r. 
calM  CommenAitl.  wb.  am. 
EngtWi  Widcuf  Fand 

Enallili  and  Jriilt  CluatK    .. 

Bnrjlmin  J/ucnk  iind  Otsi. 

Era  

Bionlan  imit  Omtrtil  .. 

SrcAangi  

Suropsan,  No.  1 

Sumpian  AlUana  FuB  Pan  , , 
Xtduqatr  and  Sailtnaf 
Ccparfana  

nuandal  

mti-dln.Vftd 

ninilji  A»irr.t  (t  Skk  Fimt. 

FOMUJ/  KndoatHtnl    . . 

nma£  I'rmildMt 

Oafr<a  IndtmHilt      .. 

eeuml  Pmtblfil,  Ho.  1,  tl- 

tatwudi  c»U«d  Otn.  Pree. 

oaJCbnMint 
Otntrai  mmiitcial 


HLicd 

PropiieUiT 

Ulied 


UdiuI 
Ulnd 

Mlmd 
Mixed 

Ulnd 

Ptoprietuj 


Mixed 

Mixed 

Mli«d 


Mixed 

Mind 

UlMd 

Mixed 

Frli'Ddlf 

ISSa    I  Mixed 

leSS     Mixed 


DlMOlvefl.    A  ewlndle. 
~  [o  Unittd  HumaapalMe, 

irarde  ileelT  alMDrtwd. 


Trwunir™!  to  Stitndnrd. 
Trmnnftrred  Id  Slaiutard. 
~     nfOrred  to  London  Amiut- 

_.-iw  CofBoraUon, 
DliBHJiyrd. 
Ainalg.  witb  Ont.  Frvt.,  No.  1, 

■rtermrdilUelt  kbaorbcd. 
DIaolTM  bj  prtT.  unanmmt. 
Tiui.  lo  PrerlUmt  f.linb. 
Amalc.  wltli  BHl.  PmUmUaL 
WlDdlnK  np  In  Cluiioenr. 
■"TtnifttTdd  ix'ily  tif  London, 

iftemrda  lualr  KburbeiL 

wiiferred  lo  Imprriat  Union, 
Winding  up  In  duneerv. 
Tnnrto  Z,««f>  onif  Yorbihin, 
-  nrude  lUeir  tbMrbr' 


iftnrad  lo  (WmM,  m 
de  ItKlf  iburtoO. 
^ op.    A  hUnre. 

A  French  Offloc. 


rnBffnred  lo  BrtlUll  JTaHilm, 
mfWrwArrla  Irtelf  «b«orbe4, 

rranaftrrad  lo  HHIMi  XalUm, 
xlterwirdnlteeiritnoTtwd. 


Ttmu.  toPmiilf'iPnniiileni 


(■  lUeir  aburbed. 
.TraMfrrredto  WhUUnffUm, 
TnmRirrTd   to  Smnin,  ftlter- 
I  [mrdi  Itteir  kbMTtwd. 

jTrasBfl^rred  tfl  Alfrrl. 


temrds  ilti'lf  KtMOrlMd. 

AmalR,  WItb  ffm.  Proe,  (No.  t.) 

IStn     AiMle.  wlLh  WhiUlaglm. 


,...„^ 

,r:rd 

...^ 

^il^... 

„„.,. 

Gt->.Ann.<u,dLIJlA$KT.  . 

lan 

Tmn-ftircd  lg  Smrrtiffl^ 

leoa 

TSBfto'iwitT???rt*^!?* 

l»4$ 

18« 

g^,if^flft&,.a,^W 

ProprtBUrj 

TrjjBftmd  lofj"*.  inermu* 

ISfiA 

wmdlU!  up  In  Ctiincerr. 

r/vnt  OomfUi  '.'. 

im 

rnnil^rTed  U>  WMUingUm. 

flQiMandJ'iwtlg'i      ..       .. 

DhiolTcd.                                     1 

Omu  mid  CMMlal     .. 

tSH 

MiKd 

IBM 

Tnmfemd    to   J\'i7»mi,   tba 
niHrlno  biuln»s  sicejitml.        i 

mm        

Mi»d 

Tnu..(tr«d1o/»-wrt.-/.             | 

H^         

1303 

UuluiJ      .. 

ilnrir  BbiMbMl.                         1 

lasa 

"'-"   ■■ 

18SS 

Trim,  to  Kk".  ,t  Irirh  CAvrek, 
■nrrwaid^  llBrir  iib»orbed. 

ma  atia  London 

Miifd 

ISBT 

Wlndlnp  up  In  (.Tmncerr. 

India  and  Londm 

IS46 

ProiiHtUrj 

lUO 

Wound  np  in  CTmnMTT. 
TriiB*.    lo    I\ni<U-i   PtmUdnd, 

Indirpi'ldM  nr  SfOlland 

IBM 

Ml«d 

ISM 

T™t  U?  to^Sn75M"■.(  o™. 

Indiuiriai  and  Oeinral 

Mi«d    :: 

16W 

Tnini.    lo  /V(jV,'(   PimidaU, 
now  railed  fiVropton- 

IndmMal  Lift 

A  .ivlnrtle. 

Jy-lla        .        

ISM 

WlndlBd  np  Id  CbMcnr. 

MDtUBl       ., 

TrsnT^a  lo  ^»o-/. 

U^imd  YBrkihin   '.'. 

IBM 

HUed       ., 

i!«a 

TiBOBrerrcd  lo  UttrpotiA  land. 

Uiul  Olid  Comnw^ia 

lS4fi 

IBM 

lo«  tif  SnyhtHd 

laaa 

|«srri!  it-Pir  ■bKirb.d. 

t-xubdrd    .        

Nrvf  r  iBOf  d  b  Poller. 

Lmdon  a'd  rauiUy     .. 
t/ndo«,  Hdlnbro-.  and  Dublin. 

INSA 

MiKd    :. 

lecB 

Winding  np  In  ChuicrrT. 

Jtadon  Halual 

Mulnul      .. 

load,  and  Prm.  JoiM  S^oek. . 

JMT 

1861 

Tn.ni   to  I^™/rff»B.mmW. 

UmdmiliTtmlUt      ..        .. 

1853 

Mlicd 

ISU 

afterwBrdH  llKlf  tDforbtd- 

Londo-iOTidWilmlR^tr     .. 

INSO 

lluraal      .. 

leu 

TnHHftmd  to  Britannia,  alto- 

Icfldcn  and  Continental 

ISH 

MUed       .. 

lass 

toidm  axd  Pnnl-uial  Proc 

19M 

MlHd       .- 

lai 

■BerwBTilB  llwir  nbmrbtd. 

Imdon  and  Tariihin 

isfia 

MlHd 

Lift  AuuTVia  Tita&art 

IS 

IHM 

Winding  DP  In  dumenr. 
TnD>rrrrHl  to  lln/nAio,  bIIct- 
WHTdilMeir  absorbed. 

LmdoH  and  Watmimlgr      . . 

1963 

T™n..toBrifWim*nrtar 

^^oiEguUabU        ..        .. 

MDhUl        .. 

1IB3 

TmBiftrnd  to  BriiM  Salfon, 
Bnerw«rdBtt«K  absorbed. 

M'tritifTt  and  Veneral 

1»43 

PrnpriettlJ 

IWI 

Trunivftrred  lo  Eagle. 

Unr^liiOM  and  Ocmnil 

« 

13M 

Trana.  lo  En'^llth  and  Ffmtgti, 
BfterwordK  luelf  abeorbcd. 

18M 

JIliM       , 

ims 

jEeSksI'"' 

ISM 

1H64 

M^n^Um  CaunOa 

1H8 

Mued    :: 

TnuMftrred   to  Hi^Wm,  aRer 

»Brd«it«lf>bi.orb«d. 

Maaduiter  and  Loadoii 

i^ 

Mlied 

law 

Transferred    10  Wrtlm.  aftw 

Mttn         

IMS 

Ulied       .. 

IMtt 

in:sss^^^«dtG.-i. 

iiti 

i^ 

nlWrnmlt  luelf  abaorbud. 

iftW"" 

ISM 

Hind 

18» 

Tran^ftTred  lo  Walrrb«.  *IUx- 
wards  llicif  Bbwrbed. 

Median,  Lrgal,  and  Otn.      . 

ISS 

"lied    :: 

1MB 

alltrwardH  Itaclf  absorbed. 

Mmha^U  and  Tradiimtn    . . 

1M1 

Mnliua      .. 

IBM 

WtadlnunplnChanwry. 
Tran«r<rrt<1  to  /*-»* nT  London, 

Haltonai  FrieiuHg 


KaUatat  MtrauUllt    .. 
Satienat     Pmi-in/ial,    mfter- 
•^ d*  (afled  Bank  ^  Loik- 


Sew   frotedor,   sltcr.   eillfd 
Sril.  Proltetor,  wUch 


q/kUdiadamenl 


Pnltctor  

Protalmt  

PiMic       

Ircipmeal  

[aijiray  and  Gmeral  Pnri- 
itenJ^   ftftennrilB   UniDenai 
Pmii'leiir.-abieiiaBe. 
SOfil  .VoDoi  and  MUlary 


3BiMWtI"dMtrial 

BcoltUli  W  ""^  Ouaranltt . 


Irtftld,    B(terimr<li    cBllsd 
North  .f  B-yj.,  wUcli  -- 
gaulAqf  En^ani 


I     18fiT  Trans.  Xa  Liitrpopl  A  Lanibm. 

1MT  "rnoatrntaaCUyi^  am 

IMG  Dl«l  out. 

1SS3  iTnui>rf  irrd  to  PntmbxiU,  (ftar- 

I    irnrda  Itself  Bbnorbed, 

laVT  iTruiifcrreil  ui  Albert. 

1»S8  iTransfriTeil  to  Smrreliin. 

IBfiB  TrmDihimd  to  Eauii. 

leU  .Winding  up  In  Cluociry. 


PnjprintM)' 

Ulied 

Hiied 


1863  Mutial 

ISM  jMliM       .. 

IMS  'Praprtetary 

IHU  iFiupiivtuy 


laU     .Pruprietair 


Tnni.  to  ^Itvrwar  and  Lmd. 
Trunfcrred  to  JVoriA  £H(l(k. 
TrwM.  to  Ijmilon  and  OkihIh, 


I    incnnrclsTiadr  ■hurbed. 
TnosAmd  to  Eofflt. 
.Wlndlog  ap  In  CIiui«T7. 

iTnn><^r»d  to  CUf  qf  London, 
;    nnerwmrds  iaelt  ntnorlwd. 
,Tnniil^TT¥d  to  BHHiA  .VoHoh, 


iTran*.  laaiy,  srt«rvr.  llHlTabi. 


DlsaolYud.    AbwUu 


IBBB    iTransfctTcil 


Sra,  sftiTW.  llHirab 


lUa     Tniufbmd  to  BrUannin. 

1301     Traon.tiiVf/rn.roun/lMitOni.. 
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ITainea  of  OOcm. 


SoUeUan  and  Otneral 

Standard  c/  England^  after- 
wwds  called  Britannia  Mu- 
tual, which  tee. 

SvWdk  and  Oen.  Coun.  Amic, 

Timet       

TOnUne 

Trqfalffor  


Foundad.i 


When 
opprittioiM 


18i6     MUed 


1884 

1849    i  Mixed 


:  Uni(«i  Covntiet 

United  DepoHi 

Unitfd  lAjt  and  Guarantee  . . 

United  Homamathic.  after- 
wards called  Snqlish  Provi- 
dent, which  Bee. 

United  Mutual  Mining 


1816 

1851 

1864 
1845 


1849     MUed 


United  Service 


Proprietary 

Mixed 

Mixed 
Proprietary 


United  Traden 
United  Kingdom 
United  Ordert    . . 
Unit^  General    ., 


Univereal  Provident    .. 

Univenal  Ufe  and  Fire 
Victoria  Legal  and  Com. 
Volunteer  Service  and  Oen. 
Watertoo  . . 


Wellington 

WeMminster 
Jieetem 
Weetem  {Scotch) 


Widowt*  IMUmat 

World 

World 


1849 

1860 

1848 
1884 
1865 
1864 

1868 

1862 
1888 
1861 
1851 

1868 

179S 
184S 
1844 

1846 
1864 
1868 


Mntaal     . 

Mixed 

Friendly  . 
Mixed 
Friendly  . 
Mixed 

Provident. 


Mixed 
MUed 
Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 
Mixed 


;Mlzed 


Tork  and  London 

YoritMh.^  Lancfh.^  Mid.  Coun. 


1884     Proprietary 
1863     Friendly   . 


1866 


1860 
1867 
1849 

1864 

1887 
1868 
1864 


1867 

1867 

1866 
1862 
1866 
1862 

• 

1865 

1868 
1865 
1865 
1862 

1868 

1868 
1865 
1846 

1846 
1856 
1868 


1844 
1865 


Deatioy. 


Transferred  to  Eagle. 


Transferred  to  Alliance. 

Transferred  to  Albtrt. 

Trans,  to  Enoineers  <ft  Mafonic^ 

afterwards  itself  absorbed. 
Transferred  to  Unity  Gehtral^ 

afterwards  itself  absorbed. 
In  liquidation. 

Transferred  to  SeoftiehXational. 
Trans,   to   People^e    Protident, 

now  called  European. 


Trans,   to  PeopiWtt   Provident, 

now  called  E^mmean. 
Trans,   to   peoples    Provident, 

now  called  European. 
Dissolved. 
Transferred  to  XortA  Britieh. 

Transferred    to   Briton,   Med., 

and  General. 
Trans,  to  Enaineere  <f)  Masonic, 

afterwards  itself  absorbed. 
A  swindle. 

Transferred  to  Standard. 
Transferred  to  yorth  British. 
Transferred  to  British  Nation^ 

afterwards  itself  absorbed. 
Transferred  to  British  Nation^ 

afterwards  itself  absorbed. 
Transferred  to  Guardian, 
Transferred  to  Albert. 
Transferred  to  Iforth  ttf  Scot, 

now  called  Northern. 


Transferred  to  City  <*  Oounty, 

afterwards  itself  absorbed. 
Transferred  to  Standard. 
Trans,  to  Provincial  Union. 


LIFE  OFFICES  WHICH  HAVE  CHANGED  THEIR  NAMES* 


Ciiolivb^. 


1826 

1846 
1887 
1830 
1850 
1888 
1826 
1835 
1848 
1888 
1861 
1866 
1861 
1886 
1864 
1868 

1848 

1868 
1845 
18S8 
1855 

nos 


Former  Nam*. 


Aberdeen 

Brit.  Prudential,  see  Prud.  Mutual. . 

Christian  Mutual  Provident  .. 

Dissenters  and  General 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

English  and  Cambrian 

Freemasons  

Life  Insurance  Company  cf  Scotland. 

Licensed  Victuallers      

Natiohal  Insurance  of  Scotland 

National  Loan  Fund 

National.  Provincial      

New  Alliance       

N^w  Protector 

North  of  Scotland         

Operatives  

PtopVs  Provident        

Prudential  Mutual  J 

Railwav  and  General  Provident 
Sh^gUla,  Rotherham,  andChesterJleld. 

Stand  ird  qf  England 

United  BomctopMhio 

UmUed  Traden 


Kiina*  u  iiltored. 


Scottish  Provincial        

Mutual  Provident  Alliance 

Otneral 

Life  Association  (if  Scotland  .. 

(Commercial         

standard 

Monarch 

Scottish  National  

International       

Bank  of  London 

BritisK  (md  Foreign  Reliance 

British  Protector  

Northern 

National  Industrial 

European 

BritUh  lYudential       

''  and  ConsolidaUd.^ 

Prfjdenfial  

Universal  Proridmi 

North  qf  Ennlawi         

Britanniii  Mutual         

Enitish  Provident         

National  Mutual  


Wli«o 
Ch<nii<>il. 


1852 

1858 
1849 
1841 
1856 
1850 
1882 
1851 
18G0 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1848 
1855 
1859 
1»X) 
1865 
1867 
1854 
1847 
1889 
1866 
1869 


bt»a  cowMmviI  aniMiiHiiiirjr  to  Iiir1ud«  la  tUi  Uit 
bsiis  BBlkail  ia  Uw  Ibnpiiac  TsNsli 


wkkh  taw  fiaply  aiM  to  ttair  oritiail 


DIVISION    II. 


POPULAR  NOTES 

ON  THE  LAWS  OF  MORTALITY, 

AS  BEABING  UPON  LIFE  ASSURANCE  ; 

ALSO 

ON   POPULATION   AND    LONGEVITY. 

CHAPTER  L 

**  Mortality,"  says  Dr.  Sonthwood  Smith — and  we  need  no 
greater  authority — '*  is  subject  to  a  law  the  operation  of  which  is 
as  regular  as  that  of  gravitation."  While  Mr.  Babbage,  wlio 
looked  at  the  subject  more  particularly  in  its  bearings  upon  Life 
Assurance,  says,  "Nothing  is  more  proverbially  uncertain  ihsiii 
the  duration  of  human  life,  when  the  maxim  is  applied  to  an 
individual;  but  there  are  few  things  less  subject  to  fluctuation 
than  the  average  duration  of  life  in  a  multitude  of  individuals." 
Do  we  want  an  illustration?  Take  5,000  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  note  their  deaths.  They  will  be  found  in  something  like 
the  following  proportions:  In  the  first  ten  years  600;  in  the 
second  ten,  750;  in  the  next,  850;  and  so  on,  progressively 
increasing  at  each  period,  until  the  whole  have  passed  away. 
The  average  duration  of  life  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  present 
time,  is  41  years — ranging  from  26  (formerly  only  24)  in  Liver- 
pool, and  37  in  the  metropolis,  up  to  45  in  Surrey.  In  France 
the  duration  is  40  years;  in  Sweden,  39;  and,  in  other  countries, 
progressively  downwards,  until  the  average  throughout  the 
world  is  found  to  be  only  33  years.  In  Rome,  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  the  average  was  much  the  same  as  in  England  now. 
Amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  the  "expectation 
of  life,"  at  the  age  of  84,  is  found  to  be  four  yeare.  Amongst 
the  poor  fishermen  of  Ostend  it  is  precisely  the  same.  M.  Depar- 
cieux,  who  wrote  a  century  ago,  established  the  expectation  of 
life  at  that  time  in  France,  at  the  same  age,  to  have  been  SJ- 
years.  Hal  ley,  whose  observations  went  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  found  the  expectation  to  be  slightly,  but  not  much,  less. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  duration  of  life,  at  all  ages,  has 
increased  cousiderably  during  the  past  century.  And  we  liave 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  for  stating  that  wliile  the 
mortality  of  all  the  other  epochs  of  life  is  afifected  by  couutry,  by 
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station,  and  by  a  multitude  of  influences  arising  out  of  these  and 
similar  circumstances,  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  observation 
shows  that  at  this,  and  the  like  advanced  ages,  the  mean  term  of 
existence  is  nearly  the  same  iu  all  countries,  at  all  periods,  and 
amongst  all  classes  of  society. 

Professor  de  Morgan  once  remarked  that  before  an  individual 
was  born  it  was  20,000  to  1  against  his  dying  at  a  given  age  of 
a  given  malady;  and  this  still  is,  and  ever  must  remain,  true. 
The  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  all  must  die,  constitutes  the 
boundary  of  our  knowledge,  as  to  the  individual  catastrophe; 
and  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  it  should  be  so.  But  scientilic  in- 
vestigation, aided  by  and  based  upon  well-founded  records  of  the 
deaths  of  several  centuries,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  series 
of  facts  connected  not  only  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  but 
with  the  various  sections  of  the  mass,  which  not  only  astonish  us 
by  the  minuteness  of  their  details,  but  astound  us  with  their  mar- 
vellous accuracy.  By  such  means  it  becomes  known  (on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Guy  and  Mr.  Neison),  that  a  clergyman  who  has 
attained  30  years  of  age,  has  an  expectation  of  35  more ;  that  an 
agriculturist  of  the  same  age  has  an  expectation  of  40  years ; 
while  a  sovereign  can  claim  no  more  than  22  or  23  yeai-s.  This 
last  fact  calls  to  our  mind  an  observation  of  the  learned  Hufeland 
(of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  as  this  chapter  proceeds),  that  while 
royalty  confers  upon  its  possessors  all  the  advantages  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world  in  tne  highest  degree,  it  does  not  confer  on 
them  that  which  is  to  be  esteemed  as  greater  than  all — ^the  bless- 
ings of  long  life. 


Agfi 

Kamei. 

at 

death 
60 

WilUam  I. . 

William  II. 

43 

Henry  I.. .. 

67 

Stephen. ... 

49 

Henry  II.  . . 

55 

Richard  I . . 

43 

John 

40 

Henry  III. . 

65 

Edward  I . . 

67 

EJward  II.. 

43 

Edward  III. 

65 

Richard  II.. 

83 

Henry  IV . . 

46 

Henry  V. . . 

83 

Henry  VI . . 

40 

Edward  IV. 

41 

Edward  V.. 

12 

Richard  III. 

42 

Cause  or  Manner  of 
Death. 


Rupture  and  fever. 

Shot  by  an  arrow. 

Surfeit  of  lampreys. 

The  piles. 

Grief 

Killed  by  an  arrow. 

Poison,  or  Qrief. 

Afire. 

Diarrhoea. 

Murdered. 

Course  of  nature. 

Consumption. 

Apoplexy. 

Pleurisy. 

Murdered. 

A^ue. 

Smothered. 

Killed  in  battle. 


Names. 

^ 

death. 
52 

Henry  VII . . 

Henry  Vin.. 

55 

Edward  VI.. 

15 

Mary 

42 

Elizabeth . . . 

69 

James  I 

58 

Charles  I 

48 

Charles  II.. . 

54 

James  II.  ... 

67 

MaryH 

82 

William  III. 

52 

Anne 

49 

George  I. . . . 

67 

George  II.. . 

77 

George  III . . 

82 

George  IV. 

68] 

William  IV  . 

72 

Caose  or  Manner  of 
Death. 


Consumption. 
Ulcerated  leg. 
Consumption. 
Small  pox. 
Course  of  nature. 
Ague. 
Beheaded. 
Apoplexy. 
Course  of  nature. 
Small  pox. 
Fall  from  his  horse. 
Apoplexy. 
Paralytic  attack. 
Died  suddenly. 
Course  of  nature. 
Bursting  of  a  blood 

vessel. 
Course  of  nature. 


If  it  were  necessary  to  famish  anj  instances  of  the  individual 
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uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  thoasand  ills  which  hnman  flesh  is 
heir  to,  beyond  those  which,  at  a  single  thought,  recnr  to  our 
mind,  we  know  of  nothing  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  a 
chronological  list  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  downwards.  And  as  it  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  deductions  to  be  drawn  even  from  the  records  of  one 
class  of  individuals,  where  they  extend  over  a  sufficient  period  of 
time,  we  have  given  it,  premising  that  the  ages  and  causes  of  death 
are  stated  as  accurately  as  possible  on  a  hasty  reference,  and 
scanty  materials  at  command. 

The  perusal  of  the  early  portion  of  this  list  carries  back  the 
mind  to  a  state  of  things  happily  long  since  passed  away.  In 
those  times  a  crowned  head  was  little  else  than  an  index  to  a 
sorrowing  heart.  Look  carefully  and  see  that  six  of  the  entire 
number  have  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  old  age — only  one 
of  the  latter  I  Only  one  out  of  every  five  have  died  from  what  may 
here  be  called  "  natural  causes."  Three  only  have  exceeded  70  ; 
and  67  seems  an  age  fatal  to  royalty.  Observera  of  ihe  law  of 
mortality,  look  at  such  a  table,  not  with  regard  to  individual  cases, 
but  as  a  whole.  They  find  that  the  average  "  expectation"  of  our 
English  sovereigns,  at  the  time  of  their  accession  to  the  throne, 
M'as  33  ;  they  should,  therefore,  have  died  at  the  average  age  of 
63 ;  instead  of  which  they  have  averaged  only  52  years— the  pen- 
alty of  their  royalty  being  the  curtailment  of  their  existence  by  a 
period  of  1 1  years !  With  such  facts  before  us,  we  need  scarcely 
invoke  the  "immortal  bard  "  to 

"  Tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 
How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed. 
Some  poison'd  by  thfir  wives ;  some  sleeping  kill'd ; 
All  murder'd  : — For  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antic  sits 
Scoffing  Ills  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp." 

RicJiard  IL 

Happily,  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  such  results  no 
more  exist.  Sovereigns  no  longer  lead  their  armies  to  the  battle- 
field, or  mix  themselves  up  in  individual  contentions  and  party 
strife.  They  are  content  to  remain  at  home,  secure  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  their  subjects.  Hence  a  great  risk  is  removed, 
and  life  proportionately  prolonged.  It  is  found  that  the  lives  of 
royalty  are  infinitely  safer  in  popular  than  in  despotic,  in  civilized 
"^•^w^han  in  barbarous,  states.  In  Germany  the  reigns  of  thirty-eight 
emperors  lasted,  on  an  average,  nineteen  years  ;  in  Sweden,  forty- 
one  kings  reigned  eighteen  years  each ;  in  Russia,  fifty  czars 
reigned,  on  an  average,  fifteen  years;  while  in  England,  (bad  as 
things  have  been,)  the  average  is  twenty-two  and  a-half  years.* 
Taking  all  Europe,  Newton  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  stated 

•  Dr.  Farr  in  M'CxiUoch*t  Brltlflh  Empire. 
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that  "  Kings  reign,  one  with  another,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
years." 

Another  illustration  occurs  to  us,  even,  in  some  respects,  of  a 
more  remarkable  character.  It  is  that  of  great  Statesmen.  They 
indeed  have  an  average  of  about  titty-six  years  ;  but  to  trace  their 
Bad  ends  is  to  open  up  a  perfect  "  chapter  of  horrors."  We  avail 
ourselves  of  a  record  already  presented  to  the  world  :  "Cliatham 
fell  fighting.  His  still  greater  son  sank  under  the  news  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  Percival  was  assassinated  on  the  threshold  of  the  House, 
his  hand  filled  with  papers,  and  a  speech  upon  his  tongue.  Cas- 
tlereagh's  end  was  still  more  awful.  Romilly,  too,  was  a  States- 
man as  well  as  a  lawyer.  Lord  Liverpool  was  struck  down  in 
the  midst  of  his  duties.  Canning  fell  suddenly  while  soaring  in 
the  pride  of  his  might.  Huskisson  perished  terribly  in  the  midst 
of  his  former  colleagues.  Bentinck  aspired  to  be  a  Statesman, 
and  died  in  full  liealth  without  a  mementos  warning.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (greater  than  all)  died  simply  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.* 
And,  still  more  i*ecently,  the  Earl  Fowls  was  accidentally  shot  by 
his  own  son.  Such  have  been  the  incidents  'on  the  bloodless 
field  of  Statesmanship ;'  while  our  greatest  Generals  have  lived 
hale  and  hearty,  '  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  fights,'  to  '  a  good  old 
age  I' " 

The  effect  of  "  occupation  "  upon  the  duration  of  life  has  of  late 
years  engaged  considerable  attention  ;  and  although  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  account  for  such  fatalities  as  have  befallen  the  class 
just  referred  to,  a  large  mass  of  useful  information  has  been  ob- 
tained; and  from  time  to  time  this  will  be  exteiuled  and  improved 
upon.  It  is  to  be  seen  that  this  infiuence  becomes  more  marked 
as  the  observations  extend  to  the  "  industrious  classes."  Dr.  Farr, 
to  whom  this  country  is  much  indebted  for  the  zeal  and  talent  he 
hjis  bestowed  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  health 
and  sanitary  progress,  has  given  us  (in  the  14th  report  of  the 
Registrar-Geneial),  the  result  of  his  experience  in  this  direction. 
Of  twelve  clas^^es  of  persons  observed  upon,  viz. :  tailors,  slioe- 
makers,  farmers  and  graziers,  carpenters  and  joiners,  buichei*s, 
persons  engaged  in  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  manufactures,  bakera 
and  confectioners,  inn  and  hotel  keepers,  grocei*s,  minei"s,  labor- 
ers, &c,  (agricultural  and  otherwise)  and  blacksmiths,  it  was 
found  that  farmers  were  the  longest  livei*s.  The  proportions  of 
deaths  amongst  them  may  be  contrasted  with  the  proportions  of 
deaths  amongst  laborers  at  the  following  ages  : — 


Agm, 

Farmers,  de«Uii 
per  1000. 

85to45      .. 

0 

45  ••  55       . . 

12 

55  •'  65 

25 

C5  "  75      . . 

55 

75  •*  85      . . 

148 

85  "  95 

824 

Laborerfl,  deattii 
perlOOO. 

Difference. 

18 

4 

17 

5 

29 

4 

68 

13 

..      174 

26 

..      418 

94 

•  The  TInMf,  July,  1860,  on  the  death  of  Sir  B.  F^el. 
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The  advantages  in  respect  of  health  of  the  farmer  over  the  la- 
borer (remarks  Dr.  Farr),  are  considerable  at  every  age  after 
thirty-five ;  but,  singularly  enough,  the  mortality  of  the  young 
farmers  of  the  age  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  is  rather  hisrher  than 
the  mortality  of  the  young  laborers  of  the  same  ages.  The  labo- 
rers constitute  nearly  one-fmirth  part  of  the  male  population  of 
England  ;  and  their  mortality  is  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  that 
of  the  whole  population,  except  in  the  very  advanced  ages. 

The  four  classes  which,  on  the  whole,  experience  the  heaviest 
rates  of  mortality  in  this  kingdom  are  miners^  bakers^  butchers^  and 
inn  and  beer-shop  keepers,*  Thus  at  the  age  of  45-55  out  of  eveiy 
1,000  farmerSy  twelve  died  ;  of  1,000  shoemakers,  fifteen  died ; 
of  1,000  weavers  aud  others  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  wool,  fifteen  died  ;  out  of  an  equal  number  of  grocers, 
sixteen  died  ;  of  blacksmiths,  seventeen  died ;  of  carpenters,  seven- 
teen died ;  of  tailors,  seventeen  died ;  of  laborers,  seventeen  died  ; 
ofminerSy  twenty  died  ;  of  bakers^  twenty-one  died  ;  of  bvtchersy 
twenty-three  died ;  of  inn  and  beer-shop  keepers^  twenty-eight 
died — the  mortality  at  that  age  among  the  whole  population  of 
England  being  at  the  rate  of  18  in  1,000. 

At  every  period  of  life,  the  mortality  of  the  inn  and  beer-shop 
keepers,  (of  whom  there  were  55,315  in  the  kingdom  in  1851)  is 
in  excess  of  the  mortality  of  all  the  other  classes  except  the  but- 
cherSy  at  the  age  of  56-65,  who  died  at  the  rate  of  41  in  1,000; 
while  the  rate  among  the  inn  and  beer-shop  keepers  of  the  same 
age  was  39  in  1,000  ;  the  rate  among  the  whole  population  being 
30.  The  causes  of  this  unusually  heavy  mortality,  says  Dr.  Farr, 
deserve  careful  and  extensive  investigation.  Many  highly  respect- 
able men  of  the  class  lead  regular  lives,  and  are  of  steady  habits; 
but  othei*s,  exposed  by  their  \)usiness  to  unusual  temptations,  live 
intemperately,  and  enjoy  less  quiet  at  night  than  the  rest  of  the 
community.  They  are  exposed  also  to  zymotic  diseases  (fevers, 
&c.)  by  intercourse  with  large  numbers  of  people. 

The  diseases  to  which  various  trades  are  subjected,  long  since 
commanded  some  attention.  As  far  back  as  1705  a  book  was 
published,  the  title  of  which  tells  its  own  story: — 

"  A  Treatise  of  the  Diseases  of  Tradefnnen,  shewing  the  yarions  influence 
of  particular  trades  upon  the  state  of  health ;  with  the  best  methods  to  avoid 
or  correct  it,  and  useful  hints  proper  to  be  minded,  in  rej^ulating  the  cure  of 
all  Diseases  incident  to  Tradesmen,  written  in  Latin  by  Berra.  Ramazzini,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physic  at  Padua,  and  now  done  into  English,  1705." 

In  a  work  entitled  Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Cornish  Miners^  by  W.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.R.O.S.E.,  we  find 
the  following: — 

"  The  miner  is  a  short-lived  man,  and  for  this  there  arc  many  obvious  causes, 
in  addition  to  hereditary  diseases :  the  close  places  in  which  he  has  frequently 

*  The  effect  of  dmnkennest  on  the  duratioii  of  life  has  been  ably  exeDogpUfled  in  the  writ- 
ingi  of  Mr.  FraacU  Q.  P.  Neiaon. 
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to  work,  inhaling  the  noxious  air,  the  various  cold  drau/i^hts  he  must  encoun- 
ter at  those  times,  when  all  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  open  from  perspiration, 
and,  above  all.  Vie  length  of  laddern  /le  may  Juive  to  clinib,  and,  to  add  to  tliis, 
young  men  are  very  fond  of  racing  up  the  ladders,  striving  who  shall  fintt 
reach  tlie  surface,  a  foolish  pastime,  and  too  frequently  ends  in  incurable  dis- 
c^ase  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  From  forty  to  forty-nve  is  what  may  be  called  the 
critical  period  of  a  miner's  life— if  he  passes  the  latter  successfully  he  may 
probably  live  many  years,"  &c. 

Independent  of  external  canBea,  there  are  natural  laws  which 
produce  changes,  if  not  in  every  year  of  age,  at  least  at  certain 
well-defined  periods.  It  is  apparent  to  us  all  that  it  is  most  vise- 
cure  in  infancy  and  old  age.  At  the  age  of  puberty — before  the 
period  when  the  growth  of  the  body  is  most  rapid — before  the 
age  of  its  greatest  strength — before  the  age  of  greatest  intellec- 
tual power — it  is  least  assailable  by  death.  The  chance  of  living 
through  a  given  year  increases  from  birth  to  the  age  of  14  or  15. 
It  decreases  from  that  period  to  the  age  of  65  or  58,  at  a  slightly 
accelerating  i*ate.  Afterwards  the  vitality  declines  much  more 
rapidly,  A  careful  perusal  of  the  following  Table  will  most  fully 
confirm  this  fact : — 

Out  of  one  million  male  hirths  there  will  die  in  the  first  year  of  life  180,403 

At  the  age  ol  13  there  will  die  of  the  same  number 5,742 

23                  "                   "                      15,074 

"              84                  "                  "                     11,707 

48                  •*                  "                     14.870 

68                  *•                  "                     29,186 

68                  "                  "                     61,741 

78                  "                  "                     114,255 

*              84                  "                  "                     178,180 

For  the  statistics  which  precede,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  who  derived  them  from  Mr.  Finlaison's  Report.  It 
will  be  observed  that  they  apply  to  the  mafe  sex  only,  "  in  which 
th«?  development  is  more  emphatically  marked."  The  same  divi- 
sions and  comparisons  do  not,  in  all  cases,  apply  to  females,  as 
will  be  he  reader  explained*  Mr.  £dmonds,  speaking  of  both  sexes, 
has  advanced  a  theory  that  there  are  three  distinctly  marked  pe- 
riods of  human  life:  one  from  birth  to  about  8  yeare,  when  the 
mortality  decreases  32^  per  cent,  annually;  a  second  from  the  age 
of  about  12  to  55,  when  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  3  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  and  lastly,  from  55  and  upwards,  when  it  increases  8 
per  cent.  Physiologists,  however,  assign/bwr  periods  or  divisions : 
the  embryonic,  immature,  reproductive,  and  sterile  aixes ; — the  first 
terminating  at  birth ;  the  second  at  puberty,  which  is  achieved  at 
15 ;  the  third  at  45,  after  which  few  mothers  have  children;  and 
the  last  at  100  and  upwards.  The  numbers  in  Great  Britain,  nt  the 
three  latter  periods,  in  1851,  were — males  under  15,  3,754,936; 
of  15  and  under  45,  4,811,172;  of  45  and  upwards,  1,851,235.  Of 
females,  the  number  under  15  was  3,703,144;  of  15  and  under  45, 
4,984,299;  of  45  and  upwards,  2,080,224. 

The  popular  English  divisions  of  life  are  expressed  in  the  Ian- 
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gnage  by  several  characteristic  words,  such  as  babe,  suckling, 
infant,  child,  boy,  girl,  lad,  lass,  youth,  maiden,  and  young,  middle- 
aged,  old,  man,  woman.  These  words  are  not  used  with  so  much 
precision  as  they  might  easily  acquire ;  and  some  of  them,  derived 
from  different  sources,  are  used  synonymously,  while  the  latter 
terms  often  include  the  period  which  the  earlier  words  especially 
designate.  But  (using  a  little  force  to  make  them  express  con- 
secutive ages)  it  may  be  said  that  Great  Britain,  in  1851,  con- 
tained 

Babes  and  Sucklings  under  one  year          . .         . .  578.743 

Infants  from  one  to  five  years           2,166.456 

Children  from  five  to  ten        2,456,066 

Boys  from  ten  to  fifteen          1,141,933 

Qirls  from  ten  to  fifteen          1,114,883 

Youths  from  fifteen  to  twenty           1.051,630 

Maidens  from  fifteen  to  twenty         . .         . .         . .  1.048,404 

Young  men  from  twenty  to  thirty 1,830,588 

Young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty          . .         . .  1,939,906 

Middle  aged  men  from  thirty  to  fifty           . .         . .  2,376,904 

Middle  aged  women  from  thirty  to  fifty     . .         . .  2,482,382 

Elderly  men  and  women  from  fifty  to  sixty          . .  1,452,516 

Old,  from  sixty  to  seventy      . .         . .         . .         . .  948,570 

Very  old,  being  above  seventy          596,030 

The  Chinese  divisions  or  epochs  of  life  are  marked  by  decennial 
periods,  or  progress  decimaUy.  The  age  of  10  is  called  the  "  open- 
ing degree ;"  20,  "  youth  expired ;"  30,  "  strength  and  marriage ;" 
40,  "officially  apt;"  50,  "error  knowing;"  60,  "cycle  closing;" 
70,  "  rare  bird  of  age ;"  80,  "  rusty  visaged ;"  90,  "  delayed ;" 
100,  "  age's  extremity."*  Some  of  these  designations  are  expres- 
sive enough ;  and  in  point  of  time  correspond  very  nearly  with 
our  own.  We  may  add,  that  the  density  of  the  population  of 
China,  in  eighteen  of  the  provinces  enumerated  in  1812,  was  268 
to  each  square  nnle;  "which,"  says  Sir  John  Bowring,  "is  con- 
sidtMably  less  than  the  population  of  the  densely  peopled  countries 
of  Europe."  It  is  certainly  less  than  we  might  infer  from  various 
published  accounts  of  the  "Empire  of  the  Sun." 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  Locality  upon  the 
duration  of  life,  and  shall  first  begin  with  some  of  the  European 
Countries.  Out  of  1,000  children  born  at  the  same  time  there  will 
be  living  at  the  ages  named  in  the  firet  column,  the  numbers  stated 
in  the  succeeding  columns: — 


Age. 

Carlisle. 

France. 

Sweden. 

Vienna. 

Holland. 

1 

846 

768 

780 

542 

804 

10 

646 

551 

611 

827 

639 

20 

609 

502 

570 

288 

584 

30 

564 

438 

519 

247 

508 

40 

508 

369 

459 

199 

432 

50 

440 

297 

sai 

147 

362 

60 

364 

214 

293 

96 

273 

70 

240 

118 

175 

48 

175 

80 

17 

35 

56 

16 

72 

90 

4 

4 

5 

2 

7 

*  Sir  Jqlp  Bowrii^'B  letter  to  the  Beglstrar-General,  vide  "  Statiatical  Journal/*  toL 
p.  43. 
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Holland,  of  the  several  places  named,  is  seen  to  approach  most 
nearly  to  England  in  point  of  salubrity ;  and  at  the  two  last  ages 
it  appears  even  more  favorable.  Vienna  is  seen  to  be  by  far  the 
most  unhealthy. 

From  these  elementary  observations  other  results  are  deduced, 
as,  for  instance,  the  following ;  some  other  countries  being  intro- 
duced : — 

In  England  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  is  23  per  1000. 


In  Denmark 

t< 

«( 

23  per  1000 

In  Pniflsia 

u 

it 

28  per  1000 

"  Holland 

ti 

u 

24      " 

«' Sardinia 

u 

tt 

30      " 

"France 

t* 

u 

23i    " 

"  AuBtria 

u 

u 

31      " 

"  Sweden 

« 

it 

24      " 

"Rosna 

t* 

tt 

36      " 

They  may  be  read  thus :  out  of  every  1,000  persons  living  at 
the  commencement  of  any  one  year,  the  number  stated  die-  during 
that  year ;  or  they  may  be  read  thus : — 

In  England  the  annual  mortality  is  one  in  45. 

In  France         "  "  1  in  42  I  In  Austria         "  "  lin  88 

,  "Prussia        "  "  1  in  38 1    "Russia  "  "  1  in  28 

The  latter  figures  are  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Farr,  than  whom 
we  have  no  greater ;  the  former  are  taken  from  Hygihne  ;  or  the 
HandrBook  of  HeaUh  ;  a  recent  publication  of  merit.  A  very 
slight  difference  in  results  is  perceptible. 

In  1841  the  "  measures  of  salubrity  "  were  applied  in  the  follow- 
ing instances,  with  the  following  results  :* — 

Mean  lifetime,  or  the  ex- 
England,  one  death  in  46  Mean  age  at  death  29  yrs.  pectation  of  life  41  years. 
France  "42  "34  "  "  40     " 

Sweden  "  41  "  31  "  "  39     " 

MetropoUs        "  41  "  29  "  "  37     " 

Liverpool  "  30  "  21   "  "  26     " 

Surrey  (ex-metrop.)      62  "  84  "  "  45     " 

These  results  apply  to  one  year  only,  and  that  rather  a  favor- 
able one  than  otherwise ;  so  that  any  variation  presented  between 
them  and  those  just  given  will  be  understood.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  see  the  results,  where  they  apply,  so  closely  approximate. 

The  importance  of  periodic  tests  of  this  kind  is  apparent  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  erroneous  impressions  which  are 
formed  m  the  absence  of  correct  data.  It  is  not  very  many  years 
since  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois,  "a  gentleman  who  devoted  many 
years  to  the  elucidation  of  various  phenomena  relating  to  the  law 
of  mortality,"!  presented  to  Mr.  Rickman,  under  whose  direction 
the  population  returns  of  this  kingdom  were  entrusted,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  relative  mortality  of  several  countries  with 
which  he  was  familiar : 

England  and  Wales  one  death  to  59  living. 


Sweden  and  Denmark  one  to  48  living. 
Holland  and  Belgium    "      43     " 
France  "      40     " 


United  States  of  America, 

one  to  87  living. 
Prussia  "      36     " 

Wirtemburg  "      83     *♦ 


^  Vide  dth  Annual  Beport  of  B^ttrar-0«nenl. 
t  yid0  Porter*!  Progress  of  tho  Nation,  8nd  edition. 
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And  this  has  been  reproduced  in  books  of  reference  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
flattering  English  vanity;  for,  notwithstanding  the  improvements 
which  have  since  taken  place  in  the  mortality  of  the  kingdom,  it 
gives  the  rate  of  decrement  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  too  favor- 
able even  for  the  present  time,  while,  perhaps,  with  the  exception 
of  France,  the  decrements  of  the  other  places  named  are  rather 
over  than  understated.  Such  exaggerated  estimates  tend  to  re- 
tard improvement  by  creating  a  feeling  of  contentment  rather  than 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  improvement.  In  another  place  we  shall 
note  how  Mr.  Rickman  fell,  or  was  led,  into  the  erroneous  belief 
that  Liverpool  was  one  of  the  most  healthy  towns  in  England, 
when  the  short  space  of  a  few  minutes  will  show  us  that  it  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  the  most  unhealthy. 

The  Registrar-General,  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  valuable 
series  of  reports,  remarked  that — 

**  A  comparison  of  the  duration  of  successive  generations  in  En|c:land,  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  America,  and  other  States,  would  throw  much  light* 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  respective  populations,  and  suggest  to  scien- 
tific and  benevolent  individuals  in  every  country,  and  to  the  Governmenta, 
many  ways  of  diminishing  the  sufferings,  and  ameliorating  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  people;  for  the  longer  life  of  a  nation  denotes  more  than  it 
does  in  an  individual,  a  happier  life ;  a  life  more  exempt  from  sickness  and 
infirmity,  a  life  of  greater  energy  and  industry,  of  greater  experience  and  wis- 
dom. By  these  comparisons  a  noble  national  emulation  might  be  excited,  and 
rival  nations  would  read  of  sickness  diminished,  deformity  banished,  life  saved, 
of  dctmies  over  denik  and  the  grave,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  of  victories 
over  each  other's  armies  in  theji^ld,  and  tJu  triumph  of  one  would  not  he  the 
humiliation  of  tht  other;  for  in  their  contention  none  could  lose  territory,  or 
honor,  or  blood,  but  all  vHfuld  gain  strength."* 

The  following  figures  speak  to  these  points.  England,  in  each 
case,  maintains  a  noble  ascendency.  The  mortality  of  Ru>sia  is 
indeed  nearly  double  that  of  England.  With  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral mortality  of  Euroj)e,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  says,  "There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mortality  at  present  (1847)  throughout 
Europe,  taking  all  countries  together^  including  towns  and  villagep, 
and  combining  all  classes  into  one  aggregate,  is  one  in  thirtt/six," 
In  England,  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  one  \u  forty-Jive  I 

Next,  we  may  look  to  the  mortality  of  Cities, 

In  London  the  annual  mortality  is  25  per  1,000. 


In  Berlin  25  per  1000 

••  Turin  26       " 

"Paris  28       " 

"Genoa  81       " 

"Lyons  33      " 


In  Hamburg 86per}d00 

"  Moscow 38       " 

"  Stockholm        ...  89      - 

"  St.  Petersburg ....  41       " 

"Vienna      49       " 


The  reading  of  the  Table  is  the  same  as  that  relating  to  coun- 
tries. 

London  has  been  found  to  stand  in  the  scale  of  health  in  tlie 
following  proportions  with  the  following  places: — 

•  llfth  Annual  Beport,  p.  19. 


With  respect  to  Leghorn  as  40  to  35 

Naples     as  40  to  28i 
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With  respect  to  Paris,  as  40  to  82. 


With  respect  to  Rome      as  40  to  24 

Vienna    as  40  to  22^ 


Populatioii  died 
Annually. 
In  Stockholm,  on  an  average 

1  in  19 


The  yearly  mortality  in  the  latter  city  is  nearly  5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population  annually.  The  compiler  of  these  last  figures 
remarked  that  "  the  average  duration  of  life  is  greater,  and  the  in- 
crease more  rapid,  in  England  than  in  almost  any  foreign  city  or 
state  in  Europe."*  In  1841  the  "mean  age"  of  45,507  persons 
who  died  in  London  was  29  years,  and  the  mortality  one  in  forty. 

Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  in  his  famous  work,  the  Great  World  of 
Ziondon^  remarks  of  that  city,  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be 
the  most  densely-populated  city  in  all  the  world,  containing  one- 
fourth  more  people  than  there  are  in  Pekin,  and  two-thirds  more 
than  Paris;  more  than  twice  as  many  as  Constantinople ;  four  times 
as  many  as  St.  Petersburgh  ;  five  times  as  many  as  Vienna,  or  New 
York,  or  Madrid ;  nearly  seven  times  as  many  as  Berlin ;  eight 
times  as  many  as  Amsterdam ;  nine  times  as  many  as  Rome ;  fifleen 
times  as  many  as  Copenhagen ;  and  seventeen  times  as  many  as 
Stockholm. 

Here  is  a  more  miscellaneous  Table,  which  does  not  speak  so 
well  for  London  as  for  some  other  cities ;  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  observations  on  which  it  is  based  extended  over  a  very 
short  period. 

Population  died 
AnnoaUy. 
In  Northampton,  on  an  aver- 
age of  6  years 1  in  26i 

"Berlin       1  in  26^ 

"  Sweden 1  in  35 

"  Vaud,  Switzerland  ...  1  in  45 
"  Ack  worth,  Yorkshire  ...  1  in  47 
"  Madeira 1  in  50 

Between  London  and  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire  a  difference  of 
more  than  100  per  cent,  in  the  average  of  mortality  is  observable. 
But  to  meet  such  facts  as  these,  Mr.  Milne,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  annuities,  has  given  us  the  following  solution : — "  It  is  well 
known  that  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  from  their  sedentary 
habits,  their  pernicious  occupations,  their  vices,  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness  amongst  those  of  the  lowest  class,  are  subject  to 
greater  mortality  than  those  who  reside  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, or  in  the  open  country ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  difference  that  is  observable  between  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  the  different  counties ;"  and,  he  might  have  added,  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  county. 

But  if  we  are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Milne's  solution  of  the  causes 
of  different  rates  of  mortality  in  different  counties,  or  extend  it, 
as  we  have  done,  to  different  parts  of  the  same  county,  what 
shall  be  said  to  the  following  figures  giving  the  variations  to 
which  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants  are  subjected  ixx  the 
same  town?    They  deserve  most  serious  consideration : — 

•*«HMathaiidHaUtoofthePeopl«.**  Qf  JolinHogK,]C.D. 


•'  Vienna     ... 

t    .    .                   ...        X     AV&     XV 

Iin20 

"  Edinburgh 

Iin20 

"  London     ... 

1  in  20f 

"  Rome        ... 

lin2U 

"  Amsterdam 

1  in  22 
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In  Rutlandshire     ...  52  years.      41  years.      88  years.      43  years  8  montha 
In  the  town  of  Truro  40      "  33      "  28      "  33      "    8 


49  "  38  "  21  "  36  "  0 

38  "  20  "  17  "  25  "  0 

34  "  23  •'  18  "  25  "  0 

45  "  26  "  16  "  29  "  0 

44  "  27  "  19  "  30  "  0 

36  "  22  "  15  "  24  "  0 


« 

w 


"  Derby 

"  Manchester 

"  Bolton 

"  Bethnal  Green 

j^eeos        ... 
"  Liverpool . . . 

Here  is  food  for  reflection  I  Manchester  and  Bolton  show  a 
general  average  duration  of  life  amongst  all  classes  of  onli/  a  lit- 
tie  better  than  half  thcU  of  Rutlandshire.  Liverpool  is  still  worse ! 
Surrey,  which  is  not  included  in  the  Table,  gives  the  general 
average  duration  of  life  for  all  classes  at  45,  which  is  higher  than 
any  of  those  shown.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  of  100,000 
infants  bom  alive,  in  Surrey,  more  than  half  (50,000)  are  alive  at 
the  age  of  50;  while  out  of  the  same  number  born  alive  only 
41,000  live  to  the  age  of  50  in  the  metropolis;  and  but  26,000 
(little  more  than  half  the  number  of  Surrey)  in  Liverpool  !* 

But  as  a  more  extended,  and  decisive,  example  of  the  relative 
effects  of  town  and  country  life  upon  the  mortality  returns,  the 
Registrar-General,  a  few  years  since,  took  two  districts — one 
country  and  the  other  town — sufficiently  extensive  in  area  and 
population  to  secure  the  proper  operation  of  the  law  of  mortality, 
and  recorded  his  observations  upon  them.  The  country  district 
comprised  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk  (except  Norwich), 
Suffolk,  Sussex,  Gloucestershire  (except  Bristol  and  Cliflon), 
Herefordshire,  and  Westmoreland,  corapnsiiig  an  area  of  about 
9,352  square  miles;  the  population  being  m  1841,  1,700,484. 
The  town  district  comprised  BirmingHam,  Aston,  Bristol,  Clifton, 
Bath,  Manchester,  Salford,  Liverpool,  West  Derby  (adjoining 
Liverpool),  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Derby,  Dudley,  Exeter,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Maidstoae,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Sunderland,  North- 
ampton, Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Wolstanton,  and 
Wolverhampton,  standing  upon  666  square  miles,  and  having  a 
population  of  1,883,693.  The  deaths  in  the  first  district  were 
132,116;  and  in  the  latter  205,966.  Striking  off  20,000  for  the 
excess  of  the  population  in  the  second  over  the  first  district,  the 
result  shows  the  difference  in  deaths  at  the  same  time,  and  out 
of  the  same  population,  varying  only  in  their  location,  viz. : — 

Deaths  in  town  districts 185,966 

"        Country  districts       ....       132,116 

Difference  against  town  districts 53,850  or  40*7 

The  deaths  in  1840  showed  the  annual  mortality  to  be — 

In  town  districts  out  of  every  1,000,000  living        . . .       27,073 
Country  districts        "  "  "  ...       19,300 

Difference  against  town  districts 7,778  or  4018 
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The  }>opalation  in  the  country  districts  being  199,  and  in  the 
town  districts  5,108  to  the  square  mile.* 

The  annual  mortality  in  London^  except  in  periods  of  great 
epidemics,  is  at  the  rates  following  : — 


Children  and  young  persons  under  20  years  of  age 
Men  and  women,  ^m  20  to  40  ** 

"      40  to  60 
"      60  to  80 

80  and  upwards 

Average  at  all  ages. . . 


«  «  QA  ...^   .,...*»-^.         it 


31  In  1000 
10  in  1000 
28  in  1000 
72  in  1000 
224  in  1000 
25  m  1000 


But  the  various  districts  of  London  vary  almost  as  much  between 
themselves  as  London  varies  from  the  kingdom  generally.  In 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Registrar-General  some  compari- 
sons are  drawn  between  the  expectation  of  life  in  the  opposite 
districts  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  Whitechapel.  The 
expectation  was  computed  on  the  population  and  deaths  of  1841, 
when  the  mortality  was  low  in  both  districts.  At  the  age  of  20 
the  male  expectation  of  life  in  St.  George's  was  found  to  be  39 
years  and  6  months.  In  Whitechapel,  at  the  same  age,  33  years 
and  6  months,  or  just  six  years  difference.  The  female  expecta- 
tion, at  the  same  age,  in  St.  George's  was  about  three  years 
greater  than  the  m<ile  expectation,  and  in  Whitechapel  about 
iour  years  greater.  At  the  age  of  50  the  male  expectation  in  St. 
George's  was  18  years  and  8  months,  and  in  Whitechapel  15 
years  and  1 1  months — difference  nearly  3  years.  The  female  ex- 
pectation, at  the  advanced  age,  was  only  a  few  months  greater 
than  the  male  population. 

The  Registrar-General  has  noted  that  the  Eastern  Division  of 
London  is  subject  to  a  rather  higher  mortality  than  the  Southern 
(which  lies  south  of  the  river),  except  in  cholera  yeara^  when  the 
epidemic,  taking  advantage  of  a  lower  level,  causes  the  mortality 
to  rise  higher  on  the  south  side.  The  years  1850  and  1851,  in 
which  the  mortality  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  divisions, 
furnish  the  only  instances  within  nine  years  which  can  be  ad- 
duced against  the  operation  of  this  rule. 

In  a  work  published  a  few  years  since  bv  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding, — 
if  we  remember  rightly,  a  History  of  CfomwaU^ — we  saw  it  re- 
marked, that  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  the  majority  of 
deaths  take  place  in  the  March  quarter — the  minority  in  the  Sep- 
tember quarter — and  that  the  same  rule  held  good  with  respect  to 
births.  That  in  the  northern  counties,  as  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  VVestmoreland,  the  births  are  uniformly  most  in  the 
June  quarter ;  and  that  in  the  five  north  midland  counties  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  both  these  quarters.  This  observation  has 
recurred  to  us  at  the  last  moment,  and  we  have  no  opportunity 
now  of  testing  its  truth. 

*  Fifth  Bepori  of  aesiBtrai^G«iienl 
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BIRTHS  AND  BIRTH-PLACES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  births  in  Great  Britain  are  about  600,000  per  annum,  and 
exceed  the  deaths  bv  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually. 
During  the  13  years  from  1839  to  1851,  both  inclusive,  there  were 
born  in  England  and  Wales,  3,634,235  males,  and  3,465,629  fe- 
males ;  consequently  104,865  boys  were  born  to  every  100,000 
girls ;  or  speaking  in  smaller  numbers,  105  boys  were  born  to 
every  100  girls.  But  to  every  100,000  females  living  during 
those  years  there  were  only  96,741  males — being  105  females  to 
every  100  males,  or  the  exact  reverse  of  the  proportion  of  births. 
In  France  the  proportion  is  17  boys  born  to  16  girls ;  and  in 
Russia,  13  boys  to  12  girls.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females 
born  is  smaller  amongst  illegitifnate  than  amongst  legitimate  chil- 
dren,* 

The  births  registered  in  England,  are,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  one-seventh  part  more  numerous  than  in  France ;  and 
one-seventh  part  less  than  in  Prussia.  To  every  3,525  inhabitants, 
100  births  are  annually  registered  in  France;  113  in  England  ; 
133  in  Prussia  ;  136  in  Austria;  and  151  in  Russia.f  In  England 
the  proportion  of  twins  to  ordinary  births  is  about  1  in  100  ; 
triplets  about  1  in  6,000.  One  Mother  dies  in  child-bed  to  every 
200  Children  born. 

In  the  year  1851  the  births  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
were  615,865  ;  of  these  573,865  were  the  children  ofmurriedy  and 
42,000  of  unmarried  women.  The  number  of  married  women  of 
the  child-bearing  age,  viz. — 15  to  55, J  was  returned  at  2,553,894 
in  that  year ;  and  o^  unmarried  women,  including  widows  as  well 
as  spinsters,  2,449,669.  So  that  the  above  figures  give  to  each 
1,000  of  married  women  224  children  bom  annually ;  and  to  each 
1,000  unmarried  womsn^  17  children  horn  annually  I  Upon 
which  the  Census  Commissioners  remark,  that  "186,920,  or  1  in 
13  of  the  wnmarried  women  must  be  living  so  as  to  contribute  as 
much  to  the  births  as  an  equal  number  of  married  women  !** 
From  these,  or  similar  statistics^  it  has  been  calculated  tha;t  one 
out  of  every  fifteen  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  now  living 
was  bom  illegitimate ! 

Again  in  1853,  the  births  were  612,391  ;  of  these  39,760,  or  six 
and  OrhaXfper  cent,  of  the  whole  number  wei'e  horn  out  of  wedlock. 

^  MUne  on  Annuities,  p.  493. 

1 6th  Annual  Report  or  Beffistrar-Oenenil. 

X  The  Mothers  of  all  the  children  that  are  bom  in  the  conntrr  are  between  the  age  of  16 
md  S6,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  The  Bnglish  ach«» 
dnle  is  defective,  as  it  does  not  show  the  age  of  the  Father  and  Mother  at  the  birth  of  the 
child ;  bat  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  Swedish  returns  that  not  more  than  1  in  8  womeB 
who  bear  chUdron  is  andor  the  age  of  90  or  above  the  age  of  ib.^BegiUrar^OtMroL 
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Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  districts  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  illegitimate  births  take  place.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  curious.  In  London,  so  much  abused  on  the 
score  of  immorality,  the  illegitimate  births  were  only  four  per 
cent. ;  while  in  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  no  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
were  of  this  class.  And  even  in  the  quiet  little  town  of  Stamford, 
in  Lincolnshire,  the  proportion  for  the  year  named  stood  at  420 
legitimate  to  40  illegitimate,  being  very  nearly  ten  per  cent.  But 
the  following  passage  from  the  14th  annual  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General takes  a  broader  view  of  the  subject : 

"  Exdadinff  London  fh>m  view,  as  the  returns  are  probably  imperfect,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that,  generally,  the  unmarried  women  in  the  counties  South 
of  the  Thames,  comprising  the  descendants  of  the  old  Saxon  population,  haw 
feto  iUegUimate  eJiUdren :  Wales  stands  next  in  the  scale :  the  West  Midland, 
the  North  Western,  and  the  South  Midland  counties,  covering'  the  area  of  the 
ancient  Mercia,  present  less  favorable  results ;  while  in  Yorkshire,  the  North- 
em  counties,  the  North  Midland  counties,  and  particularly  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties, covering  the  area  of  the  ancient  Danish  population,  the  number  of  illegi- 
timate children  is  excessively  greater." 

The  seasons  appear  to  have  some  influence  on  the  births,  as  was 
remarked  by  Graunt  two  centuries  ago.*  The  numbers  registered 
in  the  first  two  quarters  of  1851  were  167,286  and  159,073,  whilst 
the  births,  in  the  last  two  quarters,  were  150,594  and  148,912. 
The  illegitimate  births  in  that  year  were  very  equally  distributed 
over  the  year,  and  amounted  to  10,802,  10,526,  10,256,  and  10,416 
in  the  four  quarters.  The  deaths  amongst  illegitimate  children 
at  the  younger  ages,  are  very  much  more  numerous  than  amongst 
legitimate  children. 

It  seems  almost  a  universal  law,  that  amongst  illegitimate  chil- 
dren the  proportion  of  females  is  greater  than  amongst  legitimate 
children.  Tne  following  Table  has  been  compiled  m  support  of 
that  view.  The  actual  number  of  males  born  is  greater  tnan  the 
females  in  every  instance,  as  already  explained  ;  but  the  propor- 
tion of  males  to  females  is  less  with  illegitimate  than  legitimate 
births,  thus : — 


Prussia  (iaM>^ 

FnuiC6 

Naples  (181&-M) 

Austria      

Wirtemborg 

Sweden     

Bohemia 

Westphalia  (18O0-11) 


LetitiiBKta 

IIIegHimato 

MalM  u* 

M«le«to 

1000  Kcmilw. 

100l|K<>roRleik 
1,081 

...     1,060 

...     1,«W 

1,048 

...     1,045 

1,037 

...  i,o(a 

1,042 

...    1,060 

1,086 

...    1,047 

1,081 

...  i^oiyr 

1,004 

1,017 

1,004 

East  Prussia  A  Posen 

ACulo  •  •    •  «  •   • 

Oeneva  (1814-88) 
Amsterdam       ...    , 

Leipzig      

Montpelller  (1779-W) 
Frankfort-on-Maine . 


Lafitiiimt* 

Illraitimata 

MNlet  tn 

MmIc*  tn 

1000  FemnlM, 

10ll>  FfrnKlvA 

I       1,068 

1,096 

..    1,088 

1,084 

..    1,090 

1,015 

..     1,060 

1,088 

..    1,002 

1,060 

J'SIi 

1,006 

..    1,0E» 

1,078 

The  only  two  exceptions  in  the  above  Table  being  Amsterdam 
and  Frankfort.  Various  theories  have  been  propounded  to  ac- 
count for  this  fact;  and  in  our  opinion  none  of  them  are  very 
satisfactory. 

•  vide,  p.  la. 
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The  difference  between  male  and  female  mortality  daring  in- 
fancy is  very  surprising,  and  not  easily  accounted  for.  Oat 
of  one  million  male  births  there  will  die  during  the  first  year 
180,492  (see  a  Table  subsequently  given),  while  out  of  the  like 
number  of  female  births  there  will  be  but  154,705,  giving  a  diffe- 
rence of  25,787  in  favor  of  the  females !  Differences  of  this  cha- 
racter exist  through  the  whole  period  of  male  and  female  life,  al- 
though not  always  on  the  same  side.  These  were  examined  into 
by  the  Registrar-General  in  his  sixteenth  annual  report.  Out  of 
1000  boys  there  die  annually,  during  the  first  five  years,  72*75 

J72|),  while  out  of  the  same  number  of  girls  only  62*50  (62i)  die. 
n  the  next  stage  of  life,  namely,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10, 
out  of  the  same  numbers,  9*12  boys  and  8*93  girls  die.  A  change 
takes  place  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  for  then  5*16  boys  and 
5*40  girls  die.  The  mortality  of  both  sexes  then  increases,  and 
the  women,  up  to  the  age  of  35,  die  in  rather  gi*eater  proportions 
than  men.  After  the  age  of  45  the  mortality  of  men  is  considera- 
bly higher  than  that  of  women.  The  mortality  of  73  in  1000,  as 
above,  is  nearly  three  times  the  average  rate  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, while  the  mortality  of  5  in  1000,  as  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  15,  is  only  one- fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  general  rate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  per  centage  of  the 
deaths  amongst  infants  arise  entirely  through  the  ignorance  and 
carelessness  of  their  parents — more  particularly  of  their  mothers. 
Improved  education  will  do  much  to  remedy  this ;  and  the  sani- 
tary improvements  now  going  on  in  all  large  towns  and  citiea 
have  already  had  some  mfluence  in  that  direction.  The  follow- 
ing confirmatory  remarks  from  so  higli  an  authority  as  the  Regis- 
trar-General, should  be  carefully  considered  :  —  "  During  tnis 
period,  when  they  are  at  home  and  under  the  care  of  the  mother, 
and  encounter  the  contagious  diseases  which  beset  the  beginning 
of  life,  their  safety  depends  very  much  upon  the  power  of  the 
parents  to  supply  them  with  food  and  raiment — upon  the  mother's 
watchfulness  and  cleanliness — upon  the  air  they  are  doomed  to 
respire  in  imprisoned  courts  and  alleys,  or  in  the  fresh  open  atmo- 
sphere of  healthy  country  districts." 

There  are  also  two  other  causes  which  have  exercised,  and  are 
still  exercising,  considerable  influence  in  increasing  the  mortality 
among  infants — ^these  are  the  adulterations  of/bod^  and  the  sys- 
tem of  drugging  them,  which  prevails  so  much  in  the  manurac- 
turing  districts — the  latter  more  especially  of  the  two.  The 
authority  from  which  we  quote  should  carry  both  weight  and 
conviction.  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley,  the  Coroner  for  Middlesex, 
and  proprietor  of  the  Lancet  (a  medical  publication),  writes  in 
the  Times  of  30th  of  July,  1866  :— 

"  I  continue  to  be  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
public,  and  especially  the  juvenile  portion  of  it,  suffer  greatly  from  the  piao- 
tice  of  adulteration  which  so  generally  prevails." 
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We  have  also  the  additional  testimony  of  Mr.  Bianchi,  that  a 
CTeat  deal  of  the  excessive  mortality  in  London,  amongst  chil- 
dren, may  be  ascribed  to  impure  milk,  which  is  there  retailed. 
On  the  second  evil  named,  Mr.  William  Lee,  one  of  the  superin- 
tendent inspectors  nnder  the  Board  of  Health  (from  whose  able 
reports  we  shall  hereafter  frequently  quote),  says  : — 

"  The  practice  of  giying  opiates  to  infanta  ie  very  prevalent  in  towns,  espe- 
cially where  females  are  employed  in  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  place,  as 
is  the  case  in  Loughborouj^h.  I  fear  tJie  etU  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it 
siiould  be  generally  known  that  the  sleep  produced  by  the  various  forms  of 
anodyne,  infants'  mixture,  Godfrey's  cordial,  &c.,  would  be  more  properly  de- 
signated stupefaction.  Many  affectionate  mothers  who  would  die  to  protect 
their  ofinpring  from  external  injury,  destroy  the  lives  of  their  helpless  infants 
by  the  administration  of  these  pernicious  mixtures  ;  and  even  when  the  child 
sarvives  the  period  of  infancy,  it  groios  up  too  ofteift  ttith  a  constitution  enfee- 
hied,  and  consequently  predisposed  to  disease.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  few, 
if  any,  who  have  been  habitually  drugged  in  infancy,  live  to  ei^oy  the  average 
degree  of  health  during  the  ordinary  period  of  existence."* 

The  following  calculation  of  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1851, 
shows  the  influence  of  bachelorism  and  old-m/iidism  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  the  population,  by  keeping  down  the  births  : — 
"  The  British  population  contains  a  great  reserve  of  m,ore  than  a 
miUion  unmarried  m^n^  and  more  than  a  million  unmarried 
foonien,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  as  many  more  of  younger  acjes  ; 
and  if  the  whole  of  the  population  were  married^  the  births  in  Great 
Britain  would y  instead  of  seven  hundred  thousand^  be  about  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  annually y  if  they  bore  the  same  proportion  to 
the  wives  at  different  ages  as  they  do  now !" 

An  inquiry  into  the  birth-places  of  the  people  furnishes  some 
curious  facts.  Above  82  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
were  born  in  England  and  Wales;  13  per  cent,  in  Scotland;  3^- 

sr  cent,  in  Ireland ;  /y  per  cent,  in  the  Islands  of  the  British 

sas;  /j  per  cent,  in  the  British  Colonies;  about  ^  per  cent,  are 
subjects  of  Foreign  States;  of  the  17,927,609  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Wales  761,953  (=4^- per  cent.,  or  1  in  24)  were 
born  beyond  the  limits;  namely,  130,087  in  Scotland;  13,753  in 
the  Islands  of  the  British  Seas,  and  519,959  in  Ireland,  and  the 
rest  elsewhere.  About  ^  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  were  bom  in  Scotland ;  3  per  cent,  in  Ireland.  '  Of 
the  2,888,742  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  266,022  (=9J  per  cent.,  or 
1  in  11),  were  born  beyond  its  borders;  46,791, or  1|  percent.,  in 
En/i^land  and  Wales;  and  207,367,  or  7  percent,  in  Ireland. 

Speaking  of  London  only,  30,401  of^  its  inhabitants  in  1851 
(takins:  all  ages)  were  born  m  Scotland 'y  2,211  in  the  Islands  in 
the  Bntish  Seas;  108,548  in  Ireland  ;  11,136  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies, 29,352  of  the  then  residents  of  London  were  born  in  For- 
eign StcUes  in  the  following  proportions:  10,237  in    Germany ; 

^  Th«  Are  jwn  ending  in  1860  show  a  total  of  1,190  Inqaiflltioni  on  the  bodies  of  children 
under  tvvo  jam  of  age,  ul  of  whom  had  been  murdered.    The  average  la  286  yearly.    Note, 
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7,217  in  France;  Belginm  had  sent  703  of  her  people;  Holland 
1,930;  Denmark  292  ;  Norway  322;  Sweden  335  ;  Russia  1,169; 
Persia  7 ;  China  78 ;  Arabia  10 ;  E^pt  62.  Switzerland  had 
sent  835  of  her  natives;  Spain  564;  P^ortugal  376;  Italy  1,604; 
Greece  177 ;  Turkey  139.  From  America,  the  United  States  sent 
1,054  citizens;  Mexico  30;  Brazil  45.  Nearly  all  the  English 
counties  have  contributed  largely  to  the  London  population ;  in 
the  aggregate,  588,000,  or  about  one  fourth;  while  1,457,000,  or 
seven-twelfths  of  its  population,  were  born  within  its  limits. 

The  births  in  London  in  1865  only  exceeded  those  of  1864  by 
260,  being  a  remarkably  small  increase.  "  This,"  says  the  Reg- 
istrar-General, "  is  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  high  prices  of /body 
and  of  war,  which  removes  married  men  from  their  homes,  to 
occupy  garrisons  and  encampments,  to  man  the  fleets,  or  as  work- 
men to  furnish  the  mighty  equipments  of  sea  and  land." 

We  now  come  to  a  topic  intimately  connected  with  the  births 
of  the  people. 

"  The  cnange,"  says  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  "  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  lying-in-women  during  the  last  century 
in  all  nations  of  Europe  cannot  be  contemplated  without  astonish- 
ment. The  mortality  of  lying-in-women  m  France,  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  of  Paris  in  1780,  is  stated  to  have  been  one  in  fifteen.  In 
1817  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Prussia,  including  all  ranks,  it  was 
one  in  112.  In  England  in  the  year  1750,  at  the  British  Lying-in- 
Hospital  of  London,  it  was  1  in  42 ;  in  1780  it  diminished  to  1  in 
60;  in  the  years  between  1789  and  1798  it  further  decreased  to  1 
in  288;  in  1822,  at  the  Lying-in-Hospital  in  Dublin,  it  was  no 
more  than  1  in  223  ;  while  during  the  last  15  years  (written  pre- 
viously to  1847)  at  Lewes,  a  healtny  provincial  town,  out  of  2,410 
cases  there  have  been  only  two  deaths,  that  is,  one  in  1,205."  He 
adds,  *' There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mortality  in  the 
state  of  parturition  is  less  at  Lewes  than  in  other  equally  healthy 
country  towns  in  England."  By  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Registrar-General,  we  find  3,007  mothers  died  in  childbed  in  the 
year  1841.  On  an  average,  eight  died  from  childbed  every  day 
of  the  year.  11,722  English  women  died  in  childbed  (including 
miscarriages  and  abortions)  in  four  years,  namely,  2,811  in  1838 ; 
2,915  in  1839;  2,989  in  1840  ;  and  3,007  in  1847.  27ie  mortality 
was  one  death  to  171  births  registered.^'*  The  Registrar  adds, 
"  The  returns  under  this  head  were  less  specific  than  could  be  de- 
sired." They  seem  suflSciently  specific  to  show  that  while  the 
mortality  from  this  cause  is  greater  than  Dr.  Smith  seemed  to  an- 
ticipate, still  that  it  is  far  more  favorable  than  it  was  during  the 
past  century,  and  this  may  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  improve- 
ments in  medical  science. 

Among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians  midwifery  was  prac- 
tised by  women  only.  In  France  the  same  practice  is  very  much 
followed  out.  There  the  "  sages-femmes,"  as  they  are  called,  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  theoretical  and  praoticaL 
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Madame  Boivin  and  others  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
there  by  their  writings,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pro- 
l^ress  of  their  art.  Mr.  Hoffman  states  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment supported  in  each  of  the  eight  provinces,  schools  of  mid- 
wifery, wnich,  in  1837,  had  furnjshed  the  county  with  11,155  mid- 
w^ives,  examined  and  passed  by  the  medical  boards;  and  Dr. 
Farr  adds,  "  no  one  who  has  reflected  upon  the  subject,  and,  cer- 
tainly, no  one  who  has  a  practical  acquaintance  wiih  it,  will 
contend  that  the  annual  deaths  [in  England]  of  3,000  women  in 
childbirth,  and  of  13,350  boys,  and  9,740  girls,  in  the  first  month 
after  delivery,  or  the  sufferings  and  deformity  of  many  who  es- 
cape with  life,  are  natural  and  inevitable.  Admit  that  the  lives 
of  a  thousand,  of  five  hundred,  or  of  one  hundred  of  these  mothers 
might  be  saved,  and  that  many  more  might  be  rescued  from  inju* 
ries  and  pains  which  disable,  and  never  leave  them ;  and,  assured- 
ly, no  apathy,  no  false  sentiments  of  delicacy,  will  prevent  those 
who  have  the  public  health  at  heart,  from  giving  the  subject  the 
most  attentive  consideration.'"^ 

•  Fifth  Beport  of  SesUtrar-Genenl. 
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MARRIAGE  AND  ITS  INFLUENCES. 

About  150,000  marriages  are  solemnized  in  England  and  Wales 
every  year — the  number  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  occasionally  fluctuating  from  causes  which  will  be  noted 
as  we  proceed.  In  1841  the  marriages  were  122,496,  while  in 
1851  they  were  154,206,  showing  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
31,710  in  ten  years,  being  at  the  rate  of  3,171  per  annum.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  1850-1-2,  the  marriages  numbered  465,732, 
and  their  classification  was  as  follows : — Between  bachelors  and 
spinsters,  380,721;  between  bachelors  and  widows,  19,896;  and 
between  widowers  and  widows,  22,200.  In  1851,58  out  of  every 
1,000  bachelors  living  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  married 
during  the  year.  The  proportion  varied  in  different  districts  from 
32  per  1,000  in  Cumberland,  and  36  in  Herefordshire,  up  to  82  in 
the  Surrey  portion  of  London,  which  fact  led  a  London  wit  to  re- 
mark that  mothers,  with  seven,  or  any  greater  number  of  daugh- 
ters, should  take  lodgings  over  the  water  ! 

The  average  age  at  which  marriages  take  place  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  25  years.  The  average  age  of  wives  in  Great  Britain  is 
40^  years;  of  husbands  43  years; — the  husbands  averaging  2J 
years  more  than  the  wives.  The  conjoint  lives  of  husband  and 
wife  continue  about  27  years  on  the  average.  But  if  the  hus- 
band be  40  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  the  wife  only  30,  the 
average  is  only  21  years.  In  the  former  case  the  widows  survive 
their  husbands  10  years,  the  widowers  their  wives  9  years  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  widows  survive  13  years,  and  the  widowers  live  ^ve 
years  after  the  death  of  their  wives.  About  80  out  of  every  100 
married  pairs  have  children  living.  The  average  of  the  last  ten 
years  is  one  marriage  annually  to  every  119  persons  living. 

Human  life,  says  the  Registrar-General,  is  naturally  enough  di- 
vided into  two  periods;  the  first  terminates  at  the  age  of  25,  which 
is  now  tlie  average  age  of  marriage  in  JEn gland  ;  the  second  period 
extends  from  that  age  to  senility,  or  to  the  catastrophe  of  death. 
In  the  Roman  law,  25  was  the  age  of  majority,  as  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent French  code  for  males.  The  number  of  persons  at  the  last 
census  in  Great  Britain  under  the  age  of  25  was  11,573,377  ;  of 
the  age  of  25  and  upwards,  9,611,633. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  all  persons  under  the  age  of 
21  are  infants  :  21  is  the  age  of  majority  ;  and  in  the  five  follow- 
ing years  of  age,  half  of  the  marriages  in  England  are  now  con- 
tracted. The  number  of  minors  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  census 
of  1851  was  9,985,133  ;  the  number  of  21  years  and  upwards,  was 
11,199,877. 
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Males  at  14,  and  ferpales  at  12,  may  consent  to  marry,  but  can- 
not legally  marry  until  the  age  of  21,  without  the  consent  of  their 
guardians.  And  the  English  law  regards  14  as  the  age  at  which 
a  person  is  competent  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong  ;  under  7, 
children  are  irresponsible ;  between  the  ages  of  V  and  14  they  are 
in  some  cases  responsible.  The  number  of  persons  of  the  age  of 
14  and  upwards  in  1851  was  14,167,871 ;  of  14  and  under  21, 
the  number  was  2,967,994 ;  of  7  and  under  14,  the  number  was 
3,260,188. 

The  number  of  huabancb  in  England  and  Wales,  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  census,  in  1851,  was  2,958,564;  of  wiveSy  3,015,634. 
The  number  of  husbands  in  Scotland  was  410,349 ;  of  wives, 
422,296 :  the  difference  in  the  numbers  being  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  the  husbands  from  England  as  sailors,  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, Ac.  Thirty-four  in  one  hundred  men,  and  thirty-three  in  one 
hundred  women  of  all  ages  in  England  and  Wales,  are  married ; 
while  in  Scotland  thirty  in  one  hundred  mew,  and  only  twenty- 
eight  in  one  hundred  \Domen  are  married.  Taking  Great  Britain 
through,  thirty-three  in  every  one  hundred  males  are  married, 
and  thirty-two  in  every  one  hundred  females.  Of  one  hundred 
young  men  of  the  ages  from  20  to  25,  both  inclusive,  twenty  are 
marned  in  England  and  Wales,  sixteen  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  dis- 
parity diminishes,  but  the  smaller  proportion  is  on  the  side  of 
Scotland  until  the  age  of  66,  when  the  proportional  numbers  of 
men  living  in  the  married  state  exceed  in  Scotland  the  proportions 
in  England.  Of  two  hundred  men  of  the  age  of  80  and  upwards, 
thirty-six  are  husbands  in  England,  and  forty-two  in  Scotland. 

The  number  of  widowers  in  Great  Britain,  in  1851,  was  382,969, 
and  of  widows  795,590.  In  England  and  Wales  seven,  in  Scot- 
land eight,  in  the  islands  of  the  British  Seas  nine,  in  one  hundred 
of  the  female  population  are  widows  ;  and  four  in  England  and 
Wales,  three  in  Scotland,  and  three  in  the  Islands,  out  of  one 
hundred  males  of  all  ages,  are  widoicers.  There  are  proportion- 
ately more  widows,  and  fewer  widowers,  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land, which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  widowers  marrying 
again  more^  and  widows  lesa^  frequently  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land. At  the  ages  of  40  to  60  (meaninsf  the  ages  ranging  between 
these  two  extremes)  sixteen  in  England,  and  nineteen  in  Scotland, 
out  of  one  hundred  women  of  that  age,  are  widows.  At  60  to  80, 
forty-five  in  England,  SLud  forty-seven  in  Scotland  are  the  propor- 
tions; which  at  80  to  100  ascend  to  seventy-six  in  England,  and 
to  seventy  in  Scotland ;  where  old  widows  probably  experience  a 
high  mortality,  as  until  lately  the  provision  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  aged  poor  was  more  imperfectly  organized  in  Scotland  than 
in  England. 

Of  women  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards,  thirteen  in  one  hun- 
dred are  widows  in  England,  fifteen  in  Scotland ; — while  of  one 
hundred  men  of  that  age,  seven  are  widowers  in  England,  seven 
in  Scotland.    The  husbands  are  to  the  wido^^ers  nearly  as  nine  to 
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one  in  England ;  the  wives  to  the  widows  nearly  fonr  or  five  to 
one ;  or  more  exactly,  as  one  hundred,  to  eleven  widowerSy 
and  twenty-one  widows  respectively.  In  Scotland  the  husbands 
are  to  the  widowers  as  nine  to  one;  wives  to  the  widows, 
only  as  three  or  four  to  one.  The  proportion  of  widows,  to 
single  women  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards,  ranges  in  the  coun- 
ties of  England  from  11  to  14^  per  cent.  In  the  counties  of  Sus- 
sex, Bedford,  Stafford,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  the  proportional  number  of  widows  is  less  than  12 
per  cent.,  and  little  exceeds  one  in  eight  women  ;  in  Cornwall, 
Hereford,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  North  Wales,  it 
exceeds  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  one  woman  in  seven  is  a  widow. 
The  other  Counties  occupy  intermediate  stations. 

In  London^  the  widows  in  one  hundred  women  exceed  foui*teen  ; 
and  generally  the  healthiest  districts  contain  the  sm,allest  proportion 
of  loidows.  The  healthier  districts  of  Surrey  are  singularly 
distinguished ;  for  Reigate  had  less  than  ten  widows  in  one 
hundred  women.  In  these  districts,  the  wives  are  to  the  widows, 
and  perhaps  the  united  life  of  marriage  to  the  disjointed  life  of 
widowhood,  as  seven  to  one;  whereas  in  St.  Olave's  Southwark, 
the  wives  are  to  the  widows,  OTili/  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 

The  widows  exceed  16  per  cei»t.  in  the  following  districts:  Can- 
terbury, Bury  St.  Edmond's,  Yarmouth,  Salisbury,  Plymouth, 
Stoke  Damerel,  Truro,  Falmouth,  Ilelston,  Redruth,  Scilly  Islands, 
Bath,  Bristol,  Hull,  Whitby,  South  Shields,  Tynemouth,  White- 
haven, and  a  few  other  districts.  The  great  number  of  widows 
in  the  ports  indicates  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  men  at  sea,  of 
whom  little  other  record  is  left  than  these  relicts. 

In  the  Counties  of  Scotland,  the  proportion  of  widows  to  one 
hundred  women  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards,  ranged  from  eleven  in 
Selkirk  to  16-j^y  in  Bute;  in  Renfrew  it  was  16;  Lanark  15^; 
E«linburgh  16;  Forfar  15;  Aberdeen  15;  Argyll  15^^.  In  no 
other  county  did  the  proportion  exceed  15.  \i^  however,  we 
compare  the  widows  with  the  wives,  it  is  found  that  in  Caithness, 
in  the  Orkneys,  and  Shetlands,  and  in  several  counties,  the  wives 
are  to  the  widows  as  little  more  than  three  to  one.  In  Edin- 
burghshire and  Bute  the  widows  are  in  a  still  higher  proportion. 

The  Census  Commissioners  remark,  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going facts,  that  the  number  of  widows  and  widowers  *' stand 
tike  sad  monuments  of  our  mortality,  of  our  ignorance,  negligence, 
and  disobedience  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  as  memorials,  at  the 
same  time,  we  may  hope,  of  the  sufferings  from  which  the  people 
may  be  delivered  by  sanitary  discoveries  and  observances."  * 

Dr.  3Iilne,  the  learned  compiler  of  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mor- 
tality, had  noted,  many  years  previously,  the  great  proportion  of 
widows  to  widowers,  and  entered  ii»to  the  following  speculation 
as  to  the  probable  cause  or  causes.     He  says, — 

*  Ceniiis  neport. 
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*•  let  Men  are  in  ^neral  more  intemptrate  than  women.  2nd.  They  are 
exposed  !«>  g^reater  hardships  and  dan^rers.  3rd.  Widowers,  perhaps,  in 
general  have  greater  opportunities  of  getting  wives,  than  widows  have  of 
getting  husbands.  4th  .  .  5th  and  lastly,  The  constitutions  of  male^,  as 
fitted  for  more  violent  and  laborious  exertions,  are  firmer  and  more  robust 
than  those  of  females ;  their  moseular  and  nervous  fibres  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  become  stiff,  rigid,  and  incapable  of  performing  the  functions 
necessary  to  health  and  life  sooner  than  those  of  females,  both  on  account 
of  their  original  texture,  and  the  friction  which  must  necessarily  occur  from 
laborious  exercise." 

The  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  and  similar  facts,  led  to 
other  and  more  philosophic,  if  not  more  serious  reflections,  on  the 
part  of  the  Census  Commissioners : — 

"  The  passions  and  affections  of  men,"  they  say,  "  are  governed  by  laws  as 
certain  as  those  of  the  h«'avenly  bodies ;  but  it  is  not  true — ^as  the  phenomena 
are  complicated — ^that  the  acts  of  particular  individuals  can  always  be  pre- 
dicted ;  and  in  discarding  this  notion  we  get  rid  of  the  vulgar  error ;  but  it 
is  true  that  the  actfi  of  numbers  of  individuals  can  be  predicted  with  sufficient 
certainty  for  practical  purposes ;  for  the  marriage  returns,  and  those  enumer- 
ations in  conjunction  with  the  Life  Tables,  furnish  the  means  of  calculating 
the  chances  that  a  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  and  unmarried,  will  marry 
before,  in,  or  after  a  given  year  of  age,  of  calculating  the  probability  of  remain- 
ing a  spinster  or  a  bachelor,  or  of  being  a  widower,  or  a  widow  ;  and  these 
calculations  will  serve,  not  merely  to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  but  to  guide  the 
course  of  men's  lives,  to  make  provisions  for  children  who  marry,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  do  not  marry,  and  to  direct  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
social  institutions  which  may  mitigate  the  calamities  of  premature  death."* 

Professor  de  Morgan  hns  offered  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  marriages,  which  is 
observable  on  looking  over  the  returns  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
has  also  offered  a  solution  of  a  circumstance  also  noticeable,  that 
in  yeara  which  show  the  greatest  number  of  births,  the  Mortality 
Tables  also  show  a  diminution  in  the  deaths.  This  will  be  ren- 
dered more  apparent  by  a  Table  presently  to  be  given ;  but  here 
is  the  Professor's  dictum,  delivered  with  his  usual  clearness : — 

"  When  provisions  are  cheap,  or  wages  high,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  easy  to 
maintain  a  family,  marriages  are  more  frequent,  and  are  contracted  at  earlier 
ases.  The  same  abundance  of  nourishment  which  tends  to  production,  also 
tends  to  preservation,  both  of  parents  and  children  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  a  rapid  increase  of  population  is  often  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of 
the  prop<»rtionate  mortality.  On  the  other  hand,  from  contrary  causes,  a  di- 
minution of  the  rate  of  population  may  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  the 
mortality." 

The  influence  of  marriage  on  the  probable  duration  of  life  opens 
&  curious  fleld  for  speculation.  That  it  has  an  influence,  more 
than  one  writer  bears  testimony ;  and  statistics  have  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  theory.  Voltaire  has  asserted,  that  the  in.ijority 
of  persons  who  commit  suicide  are  nnmarried^  adduring  tliis 
circumstance  as  an  evidence  th:it  the  wedded  state  is  favorable  to 
the  prolongation  of  lite.     Hufeland  also  entertains  the  existence 

*  On  this  passftge  was  founded  the  F«mdU  PrwicUrU  Office,  for  tecoring  unnolties  to 
onmarxied  females,  Ac.,  4kc. 
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of  such  a  theory;  and  Deparcieux  reports,  "that  people  live 
longer  in  a  state  of  matrimony  than  celibacy — the  number  of 
married  men  who  die  after  the  age  of  20  being  nearly  onerhalf 
less  than  the  number  of  bachelors  dying  at  the  same  period; 
and  for  43  benedicts  or  widows  who  reach  the  age  of  90,  there  is 
only  one-seventh  part  thereof  of  single  men  found  to  attain  the 
same  age ;"  and  this  effect  upon  the  disposition  in  life,  is  even 
more  important  as  it  applies  to  females  than  males.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  unmarried  females  who  die  after  the 
age  of  20  bears  a  quadruple  proportion  of  excess  to  married 
women  who  die  at  the  same  period. 

Dr.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to 
this  point,  bears  out  the  above  views.  M.  Odier  also  has  made 
observations,  and  produced  the  following  Table  : — 


A  married  female  hM  to  live 

An  unmarriid  do. 

DUnsrenee. 

yean,  months. 

years. 

months. 

yean,  months. 

At  the  age  of  20 

40        4 

30 

8 

9          8 

25 

86        0 

80 

6 

5         6 

30 

32        5 

28 

11 

3         6 

35 

28      11 

26 

4 

2         7 

40 

25        7 

23 

5 

2         2 

Or  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  strik- 
ino^  form,  a  female  now  aged  25,  by  marry mg  extends  her  pro- 
bability of  life  by  5^^  years  !♦ 

By  way  of  Qualifying  the  above  Table,  we  quote  the  following 
remarks  from  Dr.  Milne's  work  on  Annuities,  which  appear  very- 
reasonable  : — 

"  It  is  obvious  tliat  the  best  or^ranized,  and  most  vigorous  individuals  of 
both  sexes,  but  especially  females,  are  the  most  likely  to  marry  ;  and  that  but 
a  small  ]>roportion  will  be  married  of  those  (particularly  of  females)  who  labor 
under  any  infirmity  that  tends  materially  to  shorten  life.  The  married, 
therefore,  will,  upon  an  average,  be  a  selection  of  such  lives  from  the  general 
nmss  of  tlie  population  as  would  Iiave  been  tlie  best,  whether  they  had  married 
or  not ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  effect  marriage  may  have 
had  in  improving  them." 

Iceland  appears  to  be  especially  remarkable  for  the  productive- 
ness of  its  marriages.  Dr.  Schleisner,  in  the  Statistical  Journal 
of  March,  1851,  says,  "Almost  all  the  foreigners  who  have  tra- 
velled in  Iceland  have  mentioned  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of 
the  nation  as  something  remarkable.  It  is  noticed  that  marriages 
WMth  20  children  and  upwards  occur  frequently.  But  from  such 
single  facts,  a  general  rule  for  the  fertility  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
deduced.  I  have  tried  to  find  it  out.  The  fertility  of  a  nation  is 
generally  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  the  children  born  to  the 
whole  population.  Dr.  Kayser,  professor  of  statistics  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  has  made  a  correction  in  that  test. 
Instead  of  fixing  the  births  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population, 
lie  fixes  them  in  proportion   to  tiie  whole  number  of  women  at 

*  See  Transuctlons  of  Association  for  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  1850:  Dr.  Farr  on  the 
Influence  of  Marriage  in  France,  p.  604.    Note,  1866. 
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the  fertile  age,  which,  for  the  northern  countries,  is  between  20 
and  50  years."  He  then  enters  upon  a  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  Kayser  for  Denmark,  and  those  by  himself  for 
Iceland :  the  former  being  founded  on  a  series  of  years,  partly 
from  1830-44,  and  partly  from  1827-44;  the  latter  founded  on 
the  10  years  1838-47.     The  following  is  an  abstract  only  : — 

Proportion  of  births  Proportion  of  legitimate  Proportion  of  Ulegltinutte 

to  1(X)  women  between  births  to  103  married  births  to  100  unmarried 

33  and  50.  women  between  30  and  60.  women  between  30  and  50. 

Denmark.     15'2  per  cent  23*6  per  cent.  8*77  per  cent, 

leelaud  . .     109       **  28 2       "  48 

The  proportion  of  boys  born  to  girls,  is  105*7  per  cent,  in  Den- 
mark, and  106*0  in  Iceland;  and  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
births,  1*23  (Ij)  per  cent,  are  twinSy  and  "015  percent.  (1  in  about 
600)  are  triplets  in  Denmark,  while  1*43  (1^  per  cent.)  are  twins, 
and  '095  percent,  (nearly  1  in  100)  are  triplets  in  Iceland. 

It  will  hence  be  seen,  he  continues,  that  the  fertility  of  Icelandic, 
both  married,  and  especiaUt/  unmarried,  is  a  great  deal  greater 
than  that  of  the  Danish,  but  that  the  population,  in  point  of  fer- 
tility, is  not  so  well  composed  as  the  Danish.  In  Denmark,  the 
numl>er  of  married  women  out  of  the  whole  number  of  fertile  wo- 
men is  57*4  per  cent.,  while  in  Iceland  it  is  only  61*9  per  cent.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  number  of  male 
births  exceeds  that  of  female  births  in  a  hiijher  degree  in  Iceland 
than  in  Denmark.  He  has  already  shown  that  the  probable  life- 
time of  the  Icelandic,  in  relation  to  the  males,  is  still  better  than 
in  Denmark:  hence  it  will  not  excite  wonder  to  find  that  in  the 
Icelandic  population,  the  proportion  of  males  to  the  females  is  as 
1,000  to  1,120;  while  the  proportion  in  Denmark  is  as  1,000  to 
1,023.  The  proportion  of  still-born  children  is  more  favorable  in 
Iceland  than  in  Denmark ;  the  proportion  of  still-born  children  to 
the  whole  number  of  births  in  the  former  being  3*3  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  latter  4*4  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  still-born  males  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  births  was,  in  Iceland,  3*6  per  cent. ;  in 
Denmark,  4*9  per  cent. ;  and  of  still-born  females  to  the  whole 
number  of  female  births  in  Iceland  2.9,  and  in  Denmark  3*8  per 
cent.  It  is  also  the  case  in  Iceland  as  elsewhere,  that  this  propor- 
tion is  less  favorable  in  the  illegitimate  births  than  in  the  legiti- 
mate. 

In  a  publication,  entitled  Natural  and  Political  Observations 
and  Conclusions  upon  the  State  and  Condition  of  JSngland^  pub- 
lished in  1696,  Gregory  King,  after  giving  the  estimated  num- 
bers of  the  population,  and  the  annual  marriages  and  births  in 
England  in  his  time,  ofiers  the  following  observations  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  marriages:  We  may  observe  that  in  1,000  co-ex- 
isting persons 

There  are  71  or  72  marriajfea  in  the  CowTi^i'y  producing  84*3  children. 
78  marriaj^es  in        Town,     producing  35*2  children. 

94  marriages  in        London,  producing  37*6  children. 

Whereby  it  folio  ws, — 1.  That  though  each  marriage  in  London 
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Eroduces  fewer  people  than  in  the  country,  yet  London  in  general, 
av  ing  a  greater  proportion  of  breeders,  is  more  prolific  than  the 
other  great  towns,  and  the  great  towns  are  more  prolific  than  the 
country.  2.  That  if  the  people  of  London,  of  all  ages,  were  as 
long-lived  as  those  in  the  country,  London  would  increase  in 
people  much  faster,  jt>ro  ratUj  than  in  the  country.  3.  That  the 
reason  why  each  marriage  in  London  produces  fewer  children 
than  the  country  marriages  seems  to  be  (1).  From  the  excess  of 
vice  and  immorality,  (2).  From  the  greater  luxury  and  itttetn- 
perance.  (3).  From  the  greater  uitefiseness  to  b^jtsiness.  (4).  From 
the  unheaUhineas  of  the  coal  smoke  I  (5).  From  the  greater 
inegualUy  in  age  between  the  husbands  ana  wives. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

DEATHS— THEIR    NUMBER   AND   CAUSES. 

TnK  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  are  about  400,000  annually, 
increasin*^  with  the  population,  and  fluctuating  very  slightly. 
During  the  three  years,  1850-1-2,  the  total  deaths  were  1,171,526, 
being  at  the  rate  of  1,066  daily ^  or  44J  hourly ;  and  this  is 
about  the  ordinary  rate.  The  annual  per  centage  of  deaths  is 
about  2^  over  the  whole  population,  varying  from  If  (1*765)  in 
Untiandshire,  to  2|  (2*818)  in  Lancashire.  The  mortality  is 
highest  in  winter,  and  lowest  in  summer,  varying,  however, 
slightly  in  the  different  districts.  When  this  order  is  reversed, 
the  cause  is  some  epidemic,  such  as  cholera,  which  is  most  fatal 
in  the  summer  season  of  the  year.  The  rate  of  mortality 
amongst*  children  under  five  vears  of  acje  is  observed  to  be 
steadily  increasing.  It  was  6f  in  1850,  7^^  in  1851,  and  7^^  in 
1852  for  every  100  males  living. 

With  a  view  to  place  mortality  observations  on  a  more  scienti- 
fic basis,  the  Registrar-General  has  arranged  the  "causes  of 
death  "  under  seventeen  general  lieads  or  classes.  These  again 
are  divided  \wtofioe  sections ; — and  they  are  arranged  as  follows. 
The  figures  apply  to  all  England  and  Wales,  and  the  sexes  are 
distinguished.  We  will  take  the  result  of  two  years — 1851  and 
1852 — as  bearing  more  particularly  on  some  of  the  examples  pre- 
viously given. 

Year  1851.  Year  1852. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH.  stales.    Females.    Hales.    Females. 

1  Zymotic  Diseases  (fevers,  &c.)        . .        42,770    43,830    46,103    46,309 

Specific  Diseases. 

2  Diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat )       »  qoo     i  i  cqq      o  t\aK    1 1  koa 

(ulcers,  gout,  &c.)       \       ^'^"^    ^^'^^^      ®'"^    ^^'^^ 

8  Tubercular  Diseases  (consumption,  &c.)       81,573    82,502    32,518    83,615 

4  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System         . .        26,823    23,031    27.331    23.402 

5  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation  6,746      6,071      6,148      6,369 

^'^OP^^mlAroSre.)'''^}      26.270    22,489    2.5.717    21.688 

7  Diseases  of  the  Disrestive  Or^ns      ..         11,694    11,525    11,907    11,834 

8  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Orf^ans 

9  Child-birth,  and  Diseases  of  the  Organs  ) 

of  Generation  ) 

10  Diseases  of  the  Org^ans  of  Locomotion 

11  Diseases  of  the  Integumentary  System  ) 

(the  Skin,  &c.)  ) 

Diseases  op  Growth,  Nutrition  &  Decay. 

12  Malformations     . . 

13  Premature  Birth  and  Debility 

14  Atrophy  (Indigestion) 

15  A^  11,243    14,753    11,105    15,271 

16  Sudden  (disease  unascertained)         . .  1,986      1,472      2,105      1,486 

17  Extbunal  Causes  (injurie8,accidente, 

&e.) 9,728   8,886  10,458   4.017 
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2,827 
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8,234 
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1,402 

1,213 

514 

326 

490 

340 

445 
0,558 
5,912 

341 
8.385 
6,283 

454 

10.451 

6,526 

407 
8,624 
6,530 

100  PBOPHXCT  MADE  EAST. 

Who,  after  perusing  the  foregoing  figures,  can  have  any  doubt 
about  the  uniformity  in  operation  of  the  laws  of  mortality  ?  But 
if  two  years  be  too  brief  a  penod  from  which  to  draw  a  conclu- 
sion, let  us  cast  our  eye  over  the  results  of  five  years,  combiuiug 
the  sexes : — here  are  the  figures : — 

•  CAUSES  OF  DEATH.  Yean  184a  1840.  186a  18(0.  186B. 
Total  Deaths  from  all  causes..  898,385    440,833    868,602    895,396    407,135 

1  Zymotic  Diseases 97,983    137,770»    74,838      86,600      92,413 

2  Disease's  of  uncertain  or  va- 

riable seat 19.699      19.480      19,341      19,420      19,655 

3  Tubercular  Diseases 60,025      65,206      60,385      64,075      66,188 

4  Diseases   of    the    Nervous 

System 46,090      47,911      47,450      49,854      50,788 

5  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of 

Circulation 9,654      10,850      11,357      11,817      12,517 

6  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 

Organs 44.801      44,542      43,827      48,759      47.400 

7  Diseases  of   the   Digestive 

Organs 23,367      23,508      22,314      23,219      28,741 

8  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Or- 

gans       8,041        8,129       8,832       8  416        8,689 

9  Cliild-birtb  and  Diseases  of 

the  Organs  of  Generation      3,121        8,248        3,187        S,327        8,250 

10  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of 

Locomotion 1,947        2,377        2,367        2,412        2,615 

11  Diseases  of  the  Integumen- 

tary Svstem 670  917  725  840  830 

12  Malformations 797  713  781  786  861 

13  Premature  Birth  &  Debility  16.345  17,528  18.045  18.948  19,075 

14  Atrophy 9.614  10.817  9.950  12.195  13.056 

15  Age 27,520  28,335  26.102  25.996  26.876 

16  Sudden 8,197  8.555  8.559  8,458  8.591 

17  External  Causes 13,551  13,334  13,987  13,559  14,475 

By  way  of  furnishing  a  practical  application  of  the  information 
which  we  have  just  brought  together,  we  may  venture  to  predict 
that  the  deaths  in  London  during  the  present  year,  1857,  will  be 
from  60,000  to  61,000,  assuming  that  no  extraordinary  epidemic 
should  break  out  to  alter  the  average. f  And,  keeping  this  pro- 
viso in  view,  we  will  go  further,  and  state  that  one  out  of  every 
five  of  such  deaths  will  arise  from  fevers^  diarrhoea^  or  some 
other  of  the  diseases  classed  as  zymotic.  That  one  out  of  every 
six  will  arise  from  consumption  (tubercular  diseases),  and  another 
out  of  every  six  from  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  the  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs^  other  than  consumption.  That  one  out  of 
every  10  will  die  from  disease  and  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  and  one  out  of  every  20  from  disease  and  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;   while  only  one  out  of  30  will  die  of 

*  1840  was  the  ehoUrajnxt. 

t  They  were  60,108.    The  year  was  a  very  healthy  one.    yid€  Twentieth  Anninl  BeDort 
gf  Begbtrv^Geaeral.    Note,  1866. 
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old  age !  Tetanus,  or  lockjaw  will  claim  one  out  of  every  4,000 
for  its  victim  ;  and  altogether  no  less  than  106  diseases  will  each 
carry  off  some  portion  of  the  predicted  number.  The  very 
thought  of  such  an  array  of  destroyers  makes  one^s  blood  run  cold  ; 
but  it  is  so.  Well,  we  will  add  another  item  to  our  prediction  ; 
and  let  those  who  are  curious  apply  the  test ;  the  ReajistrarV  re- 
ports will  furnish  them  with  the  materials  jfor  so  doing.  More 
than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  deaths  will  be  under  one  year  of  age. 
More  than  one-third  under  five  years ;  and  not  more  than  one  in 
800  will  reach  the  age  of  90  ! 

The  ordinary  annual  mortality  in  London,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  25  per  1,000.  In  1856  the  deaths  were  only  22  per  1,000, 
— a  result,  as  the  Times  ably  pointed  out,  more  favorable  than 
any  year  except  1850,  when  "the  field  of  destruction  had  been 
somewhat  narrowed  by  the  extraordinary  ravages  of  the  cholera 
in  the  previous  autumn." 

The  weather  in  London,  as  through  the  country,  has  consider- 
able influence  on  the  number  of  deaths  ;  and  a  mild  winter  is 
discoverable  on  the  face  of  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  Registrar- 
General,  in  his  retrospect  for  1856,  gives  a  remarkable  instance 
or  two  of  this.  The  months  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
were  particularly  mild,  and  the  mortality  was  accordingly 
favoraole.  Passing  over  the  summer  months,  we  come  to 
November,  which  "  appeared  to  be  closing  mildly,  when  all  of  a 
sadden  a  severe  frost  set  in,  and  continued  for  a  few  days,  when  it 
as  rapidly  vanished.  The  period  of  cold  reached  from  the  26th  of 
November  to  the  5th  of  December,  both  days  inclusive  ;  and  the 
Registrar-General  has  compared  the  mortality  of  the  metropolis 
daring  these  ten  cold  days  with  that  prevailing  during  ten  warm 
days — two  of  which  preceded  and  eight  followed  the  cold 
period.  The  veiy  first  approach  of  frost  sent  up  the  number  of 
deaths,  while  its  departure  instantly/  sent  them  down  again — the 
figures  in  the  aggregate  being  1,844  for  the  cold  period,  and 
1,505  for  that  of  comparative  warmth — giving  an  average  in 
favor  of  mild  weather  of  nearly  34  lives  a  dayP  The  warm 
months,  notwithstanding  our  prejudices  to  the  contrary,  being 
almost  invariably  the  healthiest  of  the  year. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Granville  has  enabled  us  to  present 
some  curious  statistics  on  the  subject  of '^sudden  deaths.''  He 
found,  out  of  92,774  deaths  of  this  class  recorded  in  the  registers, 
d9,«321  were  from  apoplexyj  35,975  from  paralysis,  and  17,478 
from  other  causes.  Out  of  27,848  deaths  from  these  causes,  the 
proportions  in  the  various  seasons  were  as  follows :  winter, 
8,104 ;  autumn,  7,188 ;  spring,  6,728 ;  summer,  5,768.  These 
fiffures  overthrow  the  popular  belief  that  heat  promotes  disease 
of  the  brain,  for  sudden  deaths  are  much  more  numerous  in 
winter  than  in  summer !  He  has  also  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
another  popular  opinion,  that  sudden  death  is  more  frequent  in 
advaucea  life  than  among  the  youthful  He  shows  that  the  period 
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of  life  between  30  and  65  is  as  liable  to  sudden  death,  if  not  more 
80,  than  between  65  and  100.  But  the  proportion  of  liability  of 
the  sexes  is  very  different.  It  is  stated  that  women  have  less 
chance  of  dying  suddenly  than  men  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18. 
In  paralysis,  however,  the  proportion  is  reversed,  and  there  the 
mortality  is  greater  among  women.  So  far  as  the  enquiries 
went,  it  appeared  that  paralysis  prevailed  much  more  among 
those  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  than  in  those  who  live  by 
manual  labor.  Dr.  Granville  is  of  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  of  so- 
called  sudden  death  there  has  been  previous  disease,  of  which 
death  is  only  the  natural  termination.  Healthy  pei'sons  are  not 
struck  down  dead  in  an  instant,  but  there  has  been  "  a  prepara- 
tion, more  or  less  antecedent  to  the  occurrence  which  must 
inevitably  have  led  to  it,  unless  intei-fered  with  by  a  timely  and 
successful  watching  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant.  .  .  . 
The  event  was  only  the  natural  termination  of  an  inward  state  of 
things  which  insidiously  and  unsuspectedly  was  preparing  the 
blow."* 

Mr.  John  Reid,  a  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  and  the  author  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Deuth^  has  laid  down  a  theory  which  appears  to 
have  had  a  great  show  of  truth  about  it.  He  says,  "there  is  no 
general  law  of  mortality  arising  from  the  physiological  functions 
of  the  animal  system,  exceptvig  that  residting  from  the  limit  of 
structural  endurance :  an  organ  may  be  destroyed  in  the  tii'st 
week  of  life  from  some  excited  disease,  which,  apart  from  that, 
might  have  remained  entire,  say,  to  the  age  of  100  years.  Diset/se 
is  only  an  accidental  occurrence  to  an  individual ;  for  even  the 
fact  of  3,900  children  dying  the  first  five  years,  out  of  10,000 
born,  only  shows  that  all  these  children  have  become  accidentally 
diseased,  or  have  otherwise  met  with  their  death.  But  it  may  be 
said,  that  such  a  great  proportion  dying  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood,  must  be  owing  to  a  viial  or  physiological  cause;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  those  who  have  died  in  early  life  must  have 
been  prone  to  disease.  Such  an  inference,"  he  replies,  *'  is  not 
admissible,  because^  if  the  child  live  for  any  length  of  time  appa- 
rently in  a  hefilthy  statCj  it  must  be  presunied  that  that  child  was 
bom  with  its  vital  organs  in  a  fit  state  for  living.^'* 

We  may  remark  that  this  theory  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
advanced  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  his  Physiological  Law  of  Mor- 
tality^ wherein  he  asserts  that  every  child  has,  at  birth,  '*the 
elements  of  its  own  decay."  Mr.  Reid  replies,  "A  child  at  birth 
cannot  contain  the  elements  of  its  own  decay,  else  every  child 
would  die,  because  of  the  presence  of  those  elements,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  fact.  Life  n^ver  comes  to  a  '  spontaneous  termi- 
nationy  exceptmg  as  mentioned  above,  in  some  cases  of  extreme 
old  age,  death  being  the  result  either  of  violence^  or  of  organic 
disease^  directly  or  indirectly  excited  in  some  organ,'*'* 

•  Sodden  deatb  of  A.  a  GnaTille,  MJ).,  18M. 
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Mr.  Gompertz,  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
BCienec  of  Life  Contingencies,  says  hereon  : — 

*'  It  is  possible  tliat  death  may  be  the  consequence  of  two  ^nerally  oo> 
existin^j^  causes ;  the  one  chance,  without  previous  disposition  to  death,  or 
deterioration  ;  the  other  a  deterioration,  or  an  increased  inability  to  withstand 
destruction.  If,  for  instance,  there  should  be  a  number  of  diseases  to  which 
th/9  joun^  and  old  are  equally  liable,  and  likewise  wliich  should  be  equally 
destructive,  whether  the  patient  be  young  or  old,  it  is  evident  that  the  deaths 
amongst  the  young  and  old,  by  such  diseases,  would  be  exactly  in  proportion 
of  the  number  of  young  to  the  old,  provided  those  numbers  were  sufficiently 
^rreat  for  chance  to  have  its  play  ;  and  the  intensity  of  mortality  might  then 
be  said  to  be  constant,  and  were  there  no  other  diseases  but  such  as  those, 
life  of  all  ages  would  be  of  equal  value,  and  the  number  of  living  and  dying 
fi-om  a  certain  number  living  at  a  given  earlier  age,  would  decrease  in  geo- 
metrical progression  as  the  age  increased  by  equal  intervals  of  time ;  but  if 
mankind  be  continually  gaining  seeds  of  indisposition,  or  in  other  words,  an 
increased  liability  to  death,  which  appears  not  to  be  an  unlikely  supposition 
with  respect  to  a  great  part  of  life  (though  the  contrary  appears  to  take  place 
St  certain  periods,)  it  would  follow  that  the  number  living  out  of  a  given  num« 
ber  of  persons  at  a  given  age,  at  equal  successive  increments  of  age,  would 
decrease  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  geometrical  progression  ;  and  then  the 
chances  against  the  knowledg^e  of  any  one  having  arrived  to  certain  defined 
terms  of  old  age,  might  increase  in  a  much  faster  progression,  notwith- 
standing there  might  still  be  no  limit  to  the  age  of  man." 

Buffon  says : — 

"  When  we  reflect  that  the  European,  the  negro,  the  Chinese,  the  American, 
the  civilized  and  the  savage,  the  rich  and  poor,  citizen  and  peasant— otherwise 
differing  so  much  from  each  other — are  yet  all  alike  in  this,  that  the  same 
measure,  the  same  interval  of  time,  separates  their  birth  from  their  death — 
that  difference  in  race,  in  climate,  in  food,  in  comforts,  makes  no  difference  in 
this  common  interval,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  length  of  life  depends 
n€itJier  upon  habUs,  manners,  nor  quality  of  food  ;  that  nothing  can  change 
the  laws  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  number  of  our  years  is  regulated." 

What  that  number  or  limit  may  be  is  not  attempted  to  be  de- 
fined, or  indeed  even  hinted  at.  If  the  limit  he  fixed,  it  cannot 
be  within  two  hundred  years^  because  we  have  numerous  recorded 
deaths  in  this  and  other  countnes  ranging  up  to  that  age :  there- 
fore it  may  be  that  the  causes  enumerated  operate  to  reduce  the 
numher  reaching  the  limit,  whatever  that  may  be.  That  they  do 
so,  indeed,  we  shall  hereafter  offer  abundant  proof.  The  subject 
will  be  more  fully  entered  upon  in  our  remarks  upon  longevity. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Heview  gives  the  following  curious 
particulai*s  regarding  the  hours  most  fatal  to  life,  or  in  less  doubt- 
ful words,  the  hours  at  which  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  takes 
place.  His  observations  extend  over  2880  deaths  at  all  ages, 
with  a  mixed  population,  and  embraces  a  period  of  several 
years : — 

"  If  thtf  deaths  of  the  2,880  persons  had  occurred  indifferently  at  any  hour 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  120  would  have  occurred  at  each  hour.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  There  are  two  hours  in  which  the  proportion 
was  remarkably  below  this — two  minima,  in  fact — namely,  from  midnight  to 
one  o'doc^  when  the  deaths  were  83  below  the  average,  and  from  noon  to 
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one  o'clock,  when  thej  were  20|  per  cent,  below.  Fran  three  to  rix  o'dook, 
a.m.,  inclusive,  and  from  three  to  seven  o'clock,  p.m.,  there  is  a  ip«daal  in- 
crease in  the  former  23^  per  cent,  above  the  avera^,  and  in  the  latter  5^  per 
cent.  The  maximum  of  deaths  is  from  five  to  six  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  it  is 
40  per  cent,  above  the  avera^  ;  the  next  durinff  the  hour  before  midniff  ht, 
when  it  is  25  per  cent,  in  excess ;  a  third  hour  of  excess  is  that  from  nine  to 
teti  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being  17|  above.  From  ten  a.m.  to  three  p.m. 
the  deaths  are  less  numerous,  being  16^  per  cent,  below  the  average,  the 
hour  Ix-fore  noon  being  the  most  fatal.  From  three  p.m.  to  seven  p.m.  the 
deaths  rise  to  5i  per  cent,  above  the  average,  and  then  fall  from  that  hoar  to 
eleven  p.m.,  averaging  6^  per  cent,  below  the  mean.  Daring  the  hoars 
from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  is  a  minimam  of  6^  per  cent, 
below  the  average.  Thus  the  least  mortality  is  daring  mid-day  hoars,  namely, 
firom  ten  to  three  o'clock ;  the  greatest  being  daring  early  morning  hoan^ 
from  three  to  six  o'clock." 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  noting  a  few  of 
the  causes  which  exercise  an  influence  over  the  mortality  returns 
other  than  have  been  already  touched  upon.  These  will  be  chief- 
ly comprised  under  the  heads  of  violent  deaths,  suicides,  deaths 
from  starvation,  &c.  &c.  The  cflects  of  consumption,  cholera, 
fevers,  and  similar  diseases,  which  also  have  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  mortality  returns,  do  not  come  within  the  range  of 
our  present  purpose. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Registrar-General,  that 
the  violent  deaths  in  England  *'  appear  to  be  nearly  tioice  as  fre- 
quent as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  from  which  returns 
have  been  procured."  Dr.  Farr  also  speaks  of  them  as  being 
^  on  the  increase  in  England.^'  Hufeland,  a  half  century  ago, 
whilst  recounting  the  various  "  enemies  of  life,"  noticed  that  the 
violent  kinds  of  deaths  swept  off  an  immense  number  of  man- 
kind, adding,  ''and  these  in  modern  times  have  unfortunately 
made  great  progress."  In  attempting  a  solution  of  the  cause  of 
this,  he  says,  "  Not  only  have  a  more  enlarged  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, the  greater  frequency  of  sea  voyages,  and  more  extensive 
trade  multiplied  such  accidents,  but  people  have  fallen  upon  in- 
novations for  accomplishing  the  object  of  shortening  life  in  an 
incredibly  quick  and  refined  manner.  I  shall  here  mention  only 
gunpowder  and  several  new  sorts  of  poison,  such  as  aqua  tofane^ 
succession  powder^  &c.  iVay,  the  art  of  killing  has  now  become  a 
peculiar  and  exalted  science^  The  careers  of  Palmer  and  Dove 
afford  us  recent  proof  of  the  skilfulness  of  two  of  its  profes- 
sors. 

In  1853 — the  most  recent  year  for  which  we  have  returns  at 
hand — the  violent  deaths  from  "evident  external  causes"  were 
no  less  than  14,812 — of  these  10,725  were  males  and  4,087  to 
females.  The  total  number  was  made  up  from  the  following 
causes; — 373  were  the  direct  eflects  of  intemperance,  exclusive  of 
509  deaths  by  delirium  tremens,  and  other  diseases  which  should 
properly  be  referred  to  this  head.  78  deaths  are  attributed  to 
want  of  food,  103  to  cold,  21  to  neglect,  and  632  to  the  i^antof 
breast-milk,  the  natural  food  of  inl'ants.    By  poison  409  persons 
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died ;  by  bnrns  and  scalds,  2,590 ;  by  hanging  and  sufTocation, 
1,2.49 ;  by  drowning,  2,508 ;  by  wounds,  574 ;  by  fractures  and 
contusions,  5,551 ;  and  by  other  violence,  724.  Deaths  by  poison 
Mvere  less  numerous  in  the  two  years,  1852-3,  (779),  than  the  two 
previous  years,  1850-1,  (899).  36  out  of  every  1,000  deaths  were 
oy  violence,  being  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  every  10,000  living, 
llie  only  class  of  violent  deaths  to  which  females  are  more  liable 
than  males  is  burns  and  scalds — there  being  during  the  year  1853, 
1,377  casualties  to  the  former,  and  only  1,213  to  males.* 

Violent  deaths  appear  to  come  almost  equally  under  the  law 
of  average  with  those  arising  from  natural  causes  : — here  are  the 
totals  for  six  years  : — 


1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1851. 

I8sa. 

1858. 

18,551 

13,334 

13,987 

13,559 

14,475 

14,813 

The  increase,  however,  in  the  last  two  years  named,  is  very  rapid. 
Again,  the  proportions  occurring  to  the  different  sexes  also  pre- 
sent uniformity : — 

1861.  1853.  1853. 

lUlM  9,788,  Fenudes  8,886         Males  10,458,  Females  4,017         Hales  10,7S5,  Females  4,087 

In  1849  the  number  was  slightly  below  the  average;  but  even 
in  that  year  the  following,  amongst  other  items,  stare  us  in  the 
face;-^ 

Fractures  and  Contusions         4,170 

Bams  and  Scalds 2,761 

Drowning 2,433 

Hanf^ng  and  Suffocation          1,069 

Wounds 543 

Poison         444 

It  has  been  predicted,  and  it  certainly  is  to  be  hoped,  that  by 
improvement  in  the  education  and  industrial  training  of  manual 
laborers,  rendering  them  more  discreet ;  by  improvement  in  the 
arts,  rendering  processes  and  engines  more  safe ;  and  by  moral, 
religions,  and  physical  training  of  intellectual  laborers,  render- 
ing them  less  liable  to  mental  aberrations  and  suicides,  the  num- 
ber of  violent  deaths  may  be  somewhat  reduced. 

In  many  cases,  this  average  of  results  strikingly  illustrates  the 
uniformity  of  operation  of  the  human  will.  Take  the  case  of 
Poisons ;  the  following  figures  are  from  the  Registrar-General's 
returns : — 

DEED  FBOM  F0I80X. 


Tear. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1848 

808 

261 

669 

1851 

275 

253 

528 

1849 

290 

236 

626 

1862 

253 

800 

553 

1850 

804 

249 

553 

1853 

270 

219 

489 

Giving  an  average  of  536  persons  annually  poisoned,  being  ten  in 
every  toeek^  or  one  in  every  16  hours,  "  irrespective  of  those  who 
die  from  the  same  means,  and  are  registered  with  those  who  die 

*  VklAiathBeportof  Begiitrar-QeiieraL 
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from  *  cause  unknown,'  *  sudden  death,*  or  by  the  *  visitation  of 
God.' "  Such  a  state  of  things  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  start- 
linff. 

MurderB,  both  in  the  numbers  committed,  and  the  manner  of 
committing  them,  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  same  law  of  average. 
Here  are  some  statistics  from  M.  Quetelet,  quoted  by  Professor 
De  Morgan,  and  relating  to  murders  in  France  during  the  follow- 
ing years : — 

1896.    1887.   18S8.    1889.    1880.   1881. 

'"^SW'^^'^  f  ^^     ^     ^     '^^     ^     «» 

How  committed : — 

By  Fire-Anns 66  64  60  61  67  88 

Sharp  Weapons  of  War.. . .  15  7  8  7  12  80 

Knives 89  40  84  46  44  84 

Clubs  or  Sticks 23  28  31  24  12  21 

Stones 20  20  21  21  11  9 

Sharp  instFMWi^not  above)  85  40  42  45  46  40 

Striking  or  Kicking. 28  12         21  23  17  26 

Other  modes,  and  unknown. ..     25  23  10  4  8  9 

Accidents  in  Coal  and  other  Mines  are  liable  to  greater  flacta- 
ations.  By  the  Parliamentary  Blue-book,  with  the  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Coal  Mines,  to  December,  1855,  it  appears  that,  in 
the  three  counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland, 
during  the  half-year  ending  3l8t  December,  1855,  79  accidents 
are  reported,  of  which  18  were  in  shafts,  11  from  explosions,  27 
from  falls  of  stone  and  coal,  and  23  from  sundry  causes.  In 
South  Durham,  between  December  31, 1855,  and  March  1,  1856, 
there  were  eight  fatal  accidents  in  collieries.  In  the  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  North  Wales  districts,  165  accidents  occurred  in 
1855,  against  178  in  1854,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  1856 
was  199,  against  299  in  1854.  Twenty-nine  of  the  accidents  last 
year  arose  from  fire-damp  explosions.  In  the  counties  of  York, 
Durham,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Warwick,  during  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1855,  the  number  of  accidents  was  108,  a<rainst 
113  in  1853-4,  119  in  1852-3,  and  140  in  the  year  1851-2.  In  the 
half-year  ending  3l8t  December  last,  the  number  of  deaths  was 
62,  of  which  10  were  caused  by  fire-damp  and  suffocation.  The 
report  of  Mr.  T.  Wynne,  the  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines  for  the 
Staftbrdshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Salopian  district,  for  1856, 
exhibits  a  lamentably  heavy  list  of  casualties  producing  violent 
deaths,  confirming  the  opinion,  by  him  formerly  expressed,  that 
"  nothing  but  stringent  legislation  can  stop  the  current  of  care- 
lessness and  indifference  to  the  loss  of  life  that  leads  to  so  many 
fatal  accidents."  There  were  several  explosions  in  the  year, 
causing  38  deaths.  The  gross  total  number  of  accidents  in  the 
iSouth  Western  district  during  the  year  1855  amounted  to  181, 
causing  200  deaths.    Mr.  Mathias  Dunn,  the  Inspector  of  Mines 
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^r  the  North  of  England,  chiefly  occupies  himself  with  tracing 
the  causes  of  accidents. 

The  deaths  from  indigence^  or  want  of  food,  are  happily  not  so 
numerous  in  this  as  in  some  countries.     This  is  the  more  to  be 
noted  from  the  circumstance  that  the  climate,  as  well  as  the 
occupations  of  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes,  require  a 
steady  supply  of  nutritious  food.     In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  the  poor  live  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
/^tit  of  various  kinds.     In  this  country,  too  much  fruit  proves 
^'^jurious  to  the  health  ;  although,  if  properly  dressed,  we  believe 
U  might  be  used  much  more  generally,  with  great  advantage  to 
^W  working  classes.     Fortunately  for  us,  in  this  country,  the 
curse  of  famiiie  is  now  unknown.     If  our  crops  fail  us,  which 
liappily  is  not  often  the  case,  our  wealth  still  secures  us  a  supply 
from  more  fortunate,  but  less  opulent,  countries.    But  can  we  pass 
by  this  fact  without  turnins:  our  thous^hts  to  the  Sister  Isle  ?    The 
events  of  the  last  15  years  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
youngest  of  us ;  and  not  least  among  them  stands  the  *^  Irish 
famine."     The  deaths  from  want  of  food  in  England  are  less,  on 
an  average,  than  100  per  annum:  too  large  a  number,  truly, — 
but  let  us  set  in  contrast  the  figures  which  the  recently  published 
report  of  the  Insh  Census  Commissioners  has  brought  again  forci- 
bly before  us.     In  1842,  the  deaths  from  indigence  in  Ireland 
were  187.     But  from  this  date  we  may  say,  with  a  writer  in  the 

TimeSy  "  mark  how  the  numbers  rise In  1845,  they  were 

516;  in  1846  they  amounted  to  2,041  ;  in  1847  they  reached  the 
greatest  height,  6,058 ;  in  the  two  following  years  together  they 
amounted  to  9,395,  and  so  gradually  diminished,  although  there  is 
not  much  room,  after  all,  for  congratulation,  seeing  that,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1851 — that  year  of  grace,  that  annus  niirahlliSy  which 
has  been  described  as  if  it  were  the  jubilee  of  the  world — there 
were  not  less  than  652  deaths  attributed  to  starvation.  In  the 
whole  period  of  ten  years  to  which  the  census  refers,  the  deaths 
of  this  class  were  21,770,  the  sexes  being  in  the  proportion  of  70 
females  to  100  males."* 

There  are  other  causes  which  undoubtedly  exercise  some,  and 
perhaps  a  considerable,  influence  on  the  mortality  of  the  king- 
dom, but  cannot  be  classed  with  violent  deaths  or  with  suicides. 
These  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  first  which  occurs  to  us  is 
the  increased  mortality  arising  from  confinement  in  prisons.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  English  statistics  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  but  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  ordinary 
mortality  in  the  prisons  of  France  is  07ie  in  twenty-three — a  rate 
which  corresponcis  to  the  age  of  65  in  the  common  course  of  life. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  law  are  no  older  than  from  25  to  45  years  of  age.  Taking 
them  at  the  mean  age  of  35,  it  follows  that  the  suflering  from 

•  lMh8eptani]Mr,lfi01--ArttoleoatlieIikb 
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imprisonment,  and  from  the  causes  that  lead  to  it,  is  equivalent 
to  30  years'  wear  and  tear  of  life.* 

We  may  next  speak  of  mental  suffering  under  this  head.  The 
effect  of  mental  suffering,  in  accelerating  the  ratio  of  mortality, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  several  writers.  The  Regis»trar- 
General,  in  his  eighth  annual  report,  says : — "  The  life  of  a  man 
bears  a  certain  proportion  to  its  hapjiincss.  A  miserable  life  is 
soon  extinguished :  violent  lives  end  abruptly  ;  the  life  of  a  ^ood, 
wise  people  approaches  its  natural  term."  On  the  same  subject, 
Dr.  South  wood  Smith  says: 

"  It  18  impoesible  to  maintain  the  physical  processes  in  a  natural  and  Tim- 
orous condition  if  the  Mind  be  in  a  state  of  suffering.  Tlie  Bills  of  Mortid> 
ity  contain  no  column  exhibitin^^  the  number  of  persons  who  perish  annually 
firom  bodily  disease  produced  by  mental  sufierinf^  ;  but  every  one  must  occap 
sionally  have  seen  appalling  examples  of  the  fact.  Every  one  must  have 
observed  the  altered  appearance  of  persons  who  have  sustained  calamity.  A 
misfortune  that  struck  to  the  heart  happened  to  a  person  a  year  ago.  Observe 
him  sometime  afterwards ;  he  is  wasted,  worn,  the  miserable  shadow  of  him- 
self ;  enquire  about  him  at  the  distance  of  a  few  months  :  he  is  no  more." 

This  leads  us  more  particularly  to  the  subject  of  suicides.  These, 
unfortunately,  do  not  appear  to  decrease  with  the  progress  of 
civilization,  but  rather  to  increase.  Statistics  of  this  class  have 
not  hitherto  been  well  kept  in  this  country.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  our  suicides  are  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes ;  hence,  the  poorer  the  district,  the 
fewer  the  suicides.  We  do  not  know  if  this  observation  applies 
to  other  countries ;  if  so,  it  may  perhaps  go  to  explain  a  circum- 
stance which  we  have  noticed  in  looking  over  various  returns — 
namely,  that  suicides  are  less  general  in  Koman  Catholic  than  in 
Protestant  countries.  We  should  be  glad  to  meet  with  statistics 
more  directly  bearing  on  this  question. 

The  records  of  Insurance  Offices  could  furnish  much  interesting, 
and  perhaps  useful,  information  regarding  suicides  in  this  country 
and  America.  Out  of  330  deaths  among  the  assurers  in  one 
office,  during  26  years  preceding  1831,  eleven  died  by  suicide, 
being  1  in  30;  thereby  "implying  the  existence  of  an  appalling 
amount  of  mental  suffering."  Formerly,  the  Assurance  Offices 
were  gainers  by  suicides,  except  in  cases  of  bo?ia  fide  transfer  of 
the  policy  to  a  third  party,  the  policies  becoming  forfeited  under 
the  conditions.  Latterly,  a  more  generous  spirit  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  Offices,  and  all  the  most  liberal  of  them  now  agree 
to  pay  to  the  families  of  assurers  the  "  surrender,  or  office  value," 
of  the  policy  the  day  before  death  took  place.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  We  shall  hope  very  soon  to  see  it  become  the  practice 
to  pay  to  families  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  where  the  same 
shall  have  been  in  force  for  a  certain  fixed  period — say,  two  or 
three  years.     But  we  shall  refer  to  this  in  another  place. 

Some  papers,  published  in  the  Assurance  Magazine^  by  Mr.  R. 

•  SmiUi'B  FhUooophy  of  Health. 
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T.  Jopling,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  branch  of 
statistics,  enable  us  to  give  a  few  curious  particulars  on  tlie 
subject  of  death  by  suicide.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fol- 
lowing figures  apply  to  London  only,  and  not  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  During  the  five  years  from  1846  to  1850,  both  inclu- 
sive, the  total  number  of  recorded  suicides  in  London  was  1,21 1, 
of  which  819  were  males,  and  492  females.  Thus,  the  annual 
average  number  was  242,  and  the  proportion  of  females  to  mates 
about  48  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-half.  The  following  Table 
gives  the  ages,  in  periods  of  five  years,  as  well  as  the  sexes  of 
suicides : — 


kw^ 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Afee. 

Mule 

9       daring  5 

years    2 

— 

2 

50  to  54  during  5 

years  93 

10  to  14 

M 

3 

4 

7 

55  ••  59 

64 

15  "  19 

(( 

86 

44 

80 

60  "64 

58 

20  "  24 

tl 

60 

45 

105 

65  "  69 

86 

25  "  29 

U 

65 

61 

116 

70  "  74 

24 

30  "  34 

It 

73 

40 

113 

75  "  79 

7 

35  "  39 

it 

103 

38 

141 

80  "84 

9 

40  "  44 

tt 

83 

41 

124 

Not  stated 

4 

45  "  49 

€t 

99 

82 

131 

FeiTMle. 

30 
25 
18 

7 

9 

8 

8 

2 


Tout 

123 
89 
76 
43 
83 
10 
12 
6 


The  ages  at  which  the  greatest  number  of  suicides  is  shown  are 
those  between  35  and  40.  The  yeai's  in  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber took  place  were  in  1846  and  1847 — the  period  oif'the  Railway 
panic.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  the  increase 
was  with  the  females,  and  not  with  the  males.*  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  while  the  proportion  of  crime  is  nearly  five  times 
greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,f  the  proportion  of 
suicides,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  twice  as  great. 

Mr.  Jopling  points  out  various  other  notable  points  in  the 
statistics  he  furnishes.  The  suicides  under  15,  in  both  sexes,  are 
comparatively  nothing.  The  number  among  males  is  greatest 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  75,  and  with  females  between  65  and 
65.  For  both  sexes,  between  15  and  85,  the  deaths  by  suicide 
are  yearly  1  in  6,411  of  the  population  of  London.  M.  Quetelet 
gives  us  the  means  of  comparison  with  other  countries : — 

Annnally. 

In  Prussia  the  saicides  are  1  in  14,404 

"  City  of  Baltimore     . .     1  "  13,656 

"  Boston 1  "  12,500 

"  New  York 1  "    7,797 

In  and  around  Paris,  the  deaths  from  suicide  between  1817  and 
1826  were,  1  in  2,400;  in  Berlin,  from  1813  to  1822,  1  in  2,941; 
and  in  Geneva,  from  1820  to  1826,  1  in  3,985  annually.  It  has 
been  observed  in  Paris  that  suicide  has  regularly  increased :  from 
1829  to  1833  it  was  1  in  1,666  I  Russia  forms  a  striking  example 
of  little  or  no  suicide,  the  deaths  being  only  1  annually  in  every 
49,182  of  the  population.    It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 

^  Assarance  Magnizine :  Vol.  i  p.  810. 

t  '*  StatiBtict  of  Crime,"  Ac,  by  F.  G.  NeiBon,  Bsq. 


Annnally. 
In  Russia  the  suicides  are  1  in  49,182 

"  Austria      1  "   20,900 

"  France      1  "   18,000 

"  Bute  of  Pennsylvania   1  "   15,875 
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suicide  in  large  tracts  of  country  is  comparatively  small — confin- 
ing itself,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  large  towns.  Now,  although 
we  have  in  Paris  I  yearly  in  every  1,666  of  the  population,  yet  it 
"Will  be  seen  that,  in  the  whole  of  France,  it  is  only  1  in  18,000.* 
The  s.'ime  reasoning  will  apply  to  England. 

There  can  be  liule  doubt  but  that  all  the  statistics  published 
fall  short  of  the  actual  occurrences,  as  they  do  not  include  deaths 
recorded  under  the  head  of  "found  drowned,"  or,  indeed,  any  but 
ascertained  suicides.  In  France,  where  more  attention  is  paid  to 
statistical  information  of  all  kinds  than  in  this  country,  the  causes^ 
as  well  as  the  number  of  suicides,  are  frequently  ascertained  and 
recorded.  Mr.  Jopling  presents  the  following  facts,  collected  in 
the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  relating  to  5-11  cases  of  ascertained 
suicide : — 

0AUBX8.  Number.    Per  Oentege 

of  Totals. 

From  love  or  wounded  affections 100  20 

"    disease,  disjjnist  of  life,  &c 148  29 

"    an  evil  course  of  life — loss  at  play      69  18 

"    distress,  loss  of  employment,  embarrassed  affidrs    . .  100  20 

"    unknown  motives 94  18 

Totals 611  100 

It  would  seem  that  each  sex  has  its  peculiar  method  of  termi- 
nating life.  Of  812  male  suicides  observed  upon,  312  (or  38  per 
cent.)  were  accomplished  by  hanging;  219  (or  27  per  cent.)  by 
cutting  throat  and  stabbing;  120  by  poisoning;  87  by  drown- 
ing; 63  by  shooting;  and  21  by  throwing  from  heights.  Of 
889  female  suicides,  the  greatest  number  were  committed  by  poi- 
son, viz.,  115,  or  about  30  per  cent. ;  and  hanging,  viz ,  109,  or  28 
per  cent.  It  would  further  seem  that  each  country  has  also  its 
peculiar  method  of  terminating  existence.  Thus,  out  of  511  sui- 
cides committed  in  Paris,  65  were  by  falling  from  heights,  66  by 
strangulation,  45  by  pointed  and  cutting  instruments,  48  by  fire- 
arms, 31  by  poison,  86  by  asphyxia  from  charcoal  vapor,  and  170 
by  drowning ;  this  last  method  constituting  32  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  deaths,  while  in  England  the  greatest  number,  viz.,  27  per 
cent,  of  the  suicides,  were  accomplished  by  hanging!  Mr.  Jop- 
ling goes  still  further,  and  discovers  that  age  has  much  to  do  with 
the  method  selected  for  self-destruction.  Thus,  in  early  life, 
"poisoning"  seems  to  predominate;  next  in  order  is  drowning, 
"  throat-cutting"  being  close  in  its  rear ;  while  in  middle  and 
later  life  "  hanging"  more  generally  predominates.  The  moralist, 
the  physiologist,  and  the  phrenologist  may  each  find  materials  for 
reflection  in  the  facts  just  detailed.f 

•  Jopling. 

t  For  farther  inibnnatlon  on  this  topic,  see  Mr.  JopUng^s  papera  in  the  AMonnee 
sine :  Vols.  1  and  9. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  POPULATION 

The  procuress  of  the  population  is  intimately  associated  with  our 
present  subject:  the  earliest  writei*s,  we  have  noticed  in  our  his- 
torical division,  appear  to  have  discovered  this  associ.ition,  and  to 
havo  pursued  it  with  avidity.  Both  Grauiit  and  Sir  William 
Petty  were  more  curious  than  learned  on  the  matter — as  indeed 
was  to  he  expected — they  bcin^  pioneers  in  such  inquiries.  It 
was  Dr.  Milne  (the  compiler  of  tne  Carlisle  Mortality  Table)  who, 
in  his  learned  treatise  on  Annuities,  first  traced  out  this  associa- 
tion in  its  more  important  bearings :  and  it  was  the  want  of  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  population  that  led  Dr. 
Price  into  the  commission  of  an  error,  which  constitutes  the  great- 
est defect  in  the  Northampton  Table.  On  this  point  more  will  be 
said  as  we  proceed. 

Parish  registers,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  first  kept  in 
England  in  1538,  although  in  a  very  imperfect  form ;  and  they 
were  by  no  means  general.  However,  out  of  about  10,000  parishes 
in  England,  it  was  found  one-half  possessed  registers  which  were 
commenced  prior  to  1 600  ;  and  of  these,  three-fourths  were  com- 
menced as  early  as  15 70.  From  these  registers  Mr.  Rickman  was 
supplied  with  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  for  six 
periods,  each  embracing  three  consecutive  years,  from  which  he 
calculated  the  average  population  of  each  period.  It  was  then 
assumed  that  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  were  in  the  same 
proportion  to  the  population  of  each  period  as  in  1801.*  The  re- 
sult of  the  estimate,  prepared  accordmg  to  this  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, showed  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  each 
of  the  following  years,  was  as  under : — f 

Approziinate  Per  centage  of 

Tear.     Population  Bn-  increase  daring 

land  and  Wales.  each  year. 

1670        6.773,646  3 

1700        6.045,008  4| 

1750        6,517,035  7* 

From  1801  we  have  the  correct  population  returns.  These  in- 
olade  Scotland,  but  not  Ireland,  or  the  Isles  in  the  British  Seas. 

InlSOlthePopalatioiiof  England  and  Wales  was 8,872.980 

Scotland 1,599.068 


Approximate 

Per  cental  of 

Year.     Population  En- 

increase  daring 

gland  and  Wales. 

each  year. 

1570       4,160,321 

•  • 

1600        4.811.718 

15* 

1630        5,600,317 

16i 

«  « 


10,472.048 
In  1811  the  PopalaVx)n  of  England  and  Wales  was      . .     . .     10.150.615 

Scotland 1,805.688 


«(  « 


11,956,308 
<  TftXUnal  Encyclopedia,  art.  Otnnu, 
i  In  1086  the  popolatiozi,  according  to  Doomsday  Book,  was  1,000,000.   Note,  1866. 
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The  first  census  in  Ireland  was  taken  in  1813,  but  in  a  very  im- 
pect  manner  :  six  counties,  indeed,  being  altogether  omitted.  At 
the  census  of  1821,  however,  Ireland  was  properly  enumerated, 
and  we  therefore  now  add  the  result  to  the  other  returns.  Thus 
we  have  the  following  returns  for  each  decennial  period  down  to 
the  present  time : 

1821— England.  Wales,  and  Scotland       14,072.331 

Islands  of  the  British  Seas       89,508 

Ireland 6,801,827 


Total,  United  Kingdom . .     20,063,666 

1831— England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  British  Islands  . .     . .     16,366,011 
Ireland 7,767,401 

24,133,412 

1841— England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  British  Islands  . .     . .     18.664,761 
Ireland 8,175,124 

26,839,885 

1851 — England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  British  Islands,  and  Army, 

Navy,  and  Merchant  Seamen,  at  home  and  abroad       21,121,967* 
Ireland 6.55d,357t 

27,675,324 

With  these  figures  before  us  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  un- 
derstand the  relative,  as  well  as  the  actual,  progress  which  has 
been  made.  The  late  Mr.  Porter  (also  of  the  Board  of  Trade) 
found  the  per  centage  of  increase  up  to  1841,  to  be  as  follows: — 

England 33i  per  cent. ;  or  nearly  If  i)er  cent,  annually. 

Wales 27  "         just  above  1^ 

Scotland 25^        "  about  1^ 

Ireland       20^        "  "1 

United  Kingdom     . .  27  "  above  1^ 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  has  varied  in  each  decennial  period. 
In  fact,  as  the  number  of  the  population  has  increased,  the  rate  of 
increase  has  declined.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  is  the  result  of 
emigration;  the  statistics  of  which  are  as  follows: — From  1821 

*  When  we  talk  of  tbe  population  of  Great  Britain  bdng  twenty-one  minions,  it  Is  a 
Tery  difficult  thing  to  form  an  efltlmate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  we  speak  of  A  rery 
ingenious  computation  has  been  hit  upon,  with  a  view  of  Aimlshlng  some  aid  in  this  particii- 
lar :  If  all  the  iK?opIc  of  Great  Britain  bad  to  pass  through  London  In  procession,  four  abreast, 
and  every  llEu:lilty  was  afforded  for  their  firee  and  uninterrupted  passing,  during  twelve  hoiira 
daily.  Sundays  excepted,  it  would  take  nearly  three  montAjt  for  the  whole  popidation  of  Ghreat 
Britain  to  Ale  through,  at  a  quick  morch,  four  deej).  To  count  them  singly,  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  second,  would  take  a  year  and-it-kalr\  assuming  that  the  same  number  of  hours  daily 
were  occupied,  and  that  Sundays  also  were  excepted  I  In  order  to  enumerate  this  masa  in 
one  day,  38,740  enumerators  were  appointed,  each  having  a  given  district  allotted  to  him. 
02  tons  of  paper  were  used  for  schedules  and  enumeration  books ;  and  the  cost  of  the  entire 
proceeding  was  £125.487,  or  not  quite  three  halfpence  per  head  of  the  population.— Vide  i?«- 
ttUU  qf  the  CenituM,  by  Edward  Cheshire,  a  clever  litUe  publication,  which  rapidly  paaaed 
throui;h  many  editions. 

t  l*here  appears  to  be  some  slight  discrepancy  with  respect  to  Ireland,  as  we  hare  setn 
the  total  numbers  of  the  1851  Census  given  at  27,734,849,  ftrom  an  official  soiirce ;  while  the 
English  numbers  remained  the  same  as  above  given— discrepancy  49,696. 


It 
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to  1831,  274,310  persons  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
in  the  years  ending  1841,  717,913  persons  emigrated,  being  nearly 
three  times  as  many  as  in  the  previous  ten  years  ;  and  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1851,  the  number  reached  to  1,693,516  !  being  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  the  previous  ten  years,  and  six  times 
the  number  for  the  period  between  1821  and  1831.  Emigration, 
therefore,  considerably  interfered  with  the  numbers  at  the  census 
of  1851.  Still  Great  Britain  showed  an  increase  of  2,457,206  ;  and 
if  the  increase  continues  uniformly  at  the  same  rate  as  it  ha»  done 
from  1801  to  1851,  the  population  will  double  itself  every  52^ 
years.*  The  combined  effect  of  emigration  and  the  famine  in 
Ireland  reduced  the  population  of  that  island  from  8,175,124  in 
1841  to  6,553,357  in  1851— difference,  1,621,767.  The  increase 
in  the  previous  ten  years  was  407,723  ! 

The  period  at  which  the  most  rapid  increase  in  the  British  pop- 
ulation has  taken  place — with  the  exception  of  the  present  time — 
was  undoubtedly  that  from  1801  to  1821,  when  emigration  was  so 
small  as  to  present  no  perceptible  influence.  The  true  test  of  an 
increasing  population  is  where  the  births  are  found  year  by  year 
to  be  greater  than  the  deaths.  Mr.  Porter  applied  this  test  to  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  gave  the  following  as  the 
result : — 

Ten  yean  preceding  1811 . . .  Births^  1  In  9i.—Death»y  1  in  68  of  the  whole  popolation. 
Ten  yean  preceding  1821 . . .  Births,  1  in  Zi.—J>eath4, 1  in  00  " 

While  for  the  next  ten  years,  preceding  1831,  he  found  the 
births  one  to  34  of  the  population  only,  and  the  deaths  one  in  58. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  considerably  understated  the 
number  or  proportion  of  deaths,  but  as  he  would  do  so  at  each 
point  of  the  comparison,  it  holds  good  for  the  purpose  he  inten- 
ded it.  The  deaths,  notwithstanding  all  the  improvement  in 
mortality  during  the  last  half  century,  are  now  one  in  45  an- 
nually. 

During  the  50  years  from  1801  to  1851  the  annual  average 
progress  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent.  The  progress  of  the 
sexes  was  very  nearly  equal,  being  just  perceptible  in  favor  of  the 
females  over  the  whole  period.  In  the  various  decennial  periods, 
greater  variation  was  oDservable.  If  the  same  ratio  of  progress 
continue,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  will  double  every  52^ 
years.  That  of  England  and  Wales  every  51  years;  Scotland 
making  less  progress.  Dr.  Farr  says : — "  The  population  of 
England  has  increased  three-fold  since  1751,  and  at  such  a  rate 
that  to  every  milUion  men  in  1751  there  were  1^  millions  in  1801, 
and  3  millions  in  1851.  In  mere  numbers,  the  nation  of  1851  is 
equivalent  to  three  of  the  Englands  of  1751. '^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  tne  progress  of  population  proceeds 
at  a  compound  ratio,  and  may  therefore  be  likened  to  money  im- 
proving at  compound  interest.    A  recollection  of  this  fact  is  ase- 

*  BtmlU^fhi  CWwtM— Oheahire. 
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ful  in  estimating  the  time  in  which  a  population  will  double 
itself.  If  the  increase  be  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  numbers  will  be  doubled  in  35  years.  If  at  2^  per  cent.,  28 
years;  or  if  at  3  per  cent. — the  rate  at  which  London  has  in- 
creased of  late — in  23^  years.  Money,  improved  at  those  rates  of 
interest,  will  double  in  the  like  manner. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  for  conducting  the  Census  of 
1851  directed  particular  attention  to  the  question  of  the  increase 
of  the  population,  and  the  causes  which  had  led  to  it,  not  only 
during  the  present,  but  previous  centuries.  They  reviewed  the 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Riekman,  and  by  comparing  them  with 
the  computations  of  various  early  writers  taking  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas,  was  as  follows  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  three  centuries, — that  for  the  present  century 
being  based  on  actual  returns. 


two  centuries. 

1651 

estimated  population 

6,878.000 

1751 

<<              t< 

7,392,000 

1,014.000 

1851 

enumerated  population 

21,185,000 

13,793,000 

This  return  includes  Scotland  and  the  Islands  of  the  British 
Seas,  while  Mr.  Rickman^s  figures  did  not.  His  estimate  in  1750 
was  6,517,035. 

They  (the  Census  Commissioners)  offer  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  result  of  their  inquiry  : — **  According  to  the  estimates, 
the  people  of  these  Islands  amounted  to  more  than  seven  niUlions 
in  1751,  and  to  more  than  twenty-one  millions  in  1851  ;  they  hav- 
ing increased  nearly  fourteen  millions  in  the  hundred  years ; 
while  the  increase  of  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  century 
(1651-1751)  was  only  one  miUion  ;  and  the  numbers  can  scarcely 
he  wrong y  either  way^  more  than  half  a  miUion^ 

"  To  what,"  they  ask; "  is  this  remarkable  multiplication  of  popu- 
lation in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  its  previous  slow  progress, 
due  ?  Is  it  a  simple  question  of  supply  and  demand  ?  Is  it  some- 
thing fortuitous,  and  entirely  inexplicable  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  some 
simple  change  in  the  institution  of  families  ?  Or  of  some  miracu- 
lous addition  to  the  powers  of  population  ?  Undoubtedly,  several 
causes  have  concurred  in  the  creation  and  sustentation  of  twenty- 
one  millions  of  people  on  Islands  that  have  neJver  before  been  the 
homo  of  seven  millions  ;  and  several  of  these  causes,  although 
subsidiary,  have  been  powerful  in  their  operation ;  but  it  is 
probable,  from  an  examination  of  the  facts,  that  a  change  in  the 
marriage  institution,  and  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  parents,  have  hud  the  chief  and  most  direct  effect  on  the  num- 
bers of  their  children  now  living." 

The  first  evident  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  population  is,  they 
say,  a  dijninution  of  the  mortality.  A  cessation  of  the  great 
plagues  which  devastated  England  in  the  1 7th  century  was  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  18th  century  by  a  diminution  of  disease.  The 
towns  were  improved,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  became  more 
cleanly — their /boc?  more  suitable  and  varied.  Medicine  advanced 
rapidly  after  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Har- 
vey, and  of  Sydenham's  practical  methods  of  treatment.  Inoc- 
ulation was  tried,  and  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination  secured 
the  life  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  women  from  the  ravages  of 
small-pox,  which  was  fatal,  in  1695,  to  Queen  Mary.  The  plague 
of  Marseilles  excited,  in  1719,  a  salutary  terror  in  England; 
and,  among  other  useful  sanitary  publications,  led  to  one  of  last- 
ing importance  by  the  great  Dr.  Mead.  The  army  in  the  war  of 
1Y43-6  was  followed  to  the  Low  Countries  by  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  successfully  investigated  the  circumstances  that  affect  the 
health  of  large  bodies  of  troops  on  land ;  while  Captain  Cook,  in 
his  voyages,  showed  how  sailors,  who  formerly  could  not  be  kept 
alive  or  in  health  for  two  months  in  the  Channel,  might,  by  proper 
provisions  and  judicious  ari*angements,  be  carried  round  the  world 
in  safety.  These  important  new  doctrines  and  striking  examples 
ledto  the  amelioration  of  the  prisons  and  other  public  institutions. 
They  had  some  influence  with  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
on  the  municipal  arrangements,  and,  through  them,  on  the  health 
of  the  general  population. 

'*  The  deaths,"  they  continue,  "  first  diminished  proportionately, 
but  it  is  to  the  increase  of  the  marriages  and  of  the  births,  as  well 
as  to  improved  manners,  that  we  directly  owe  a  large  part  of  the 
accession  of  fourteen  millions  of  people  to  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  as  will  be  rendered  evident  by  an  examination  of  the 
state  of  the  population  in  the  two  periods  ;  an  examination  neces- 
sarily cursory,  and  referring  simply  to  the  most  salient  and 
accessible  facts  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  manners  on  the 
increase  of  numbers,  without  any  pretension  on  our  part,  as  mor- 
alists, to  censure  the  manners  of  the  former,  or  to  applaud  the 
manners  of  the  latter  century.  Such  a  state  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  sexes  may  be  conceived  as  would,  within  certain 
limits,  reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  births  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent, and  it  will  be  shown  that  the  time,  the  energies,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  people,  which  had  in  1651-1751  been  wasted  in 
intrigues,  in  riotous  assemblies,  on  gin,  and  in  gambling,  were 
devoted  in  the  next  century  (1751-1851)  to  the  establishment 
and  support  of  quiet,  industrious  families."* 

The  importance  of  the  considerations  embraced  in  the  above 
observations  must  be  our  apology  for  quoting  them  so  fully. 

These  foregoing  considerations  range  themselves  chiefly  under 
two  heads  or  classes :  first,  the  diminution  of  mortality ;  and 
next,  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  production.  They  each  operate 
in  the  same  direction,  and  when  they  combine,  the  progress  of 
population  is  generally  rapid.  We  shall  first  speak  of  increasing 
the  powers  of  production,  as,  of  the  two,  bearing  most  direct  in. 

•  VUU  CeaBOS  Beport. 
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fluence.  We  may,  however,  premise  that  the  effects  of  iraprove- 
ments  in  medical  science,  the  means  by  which  epidemic  diseases 
have  been,  and  may  yet  be,  further  checked,  together  with  the 
progress  of  sanitary  science,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  our  chapter 
on  vital  statistics,  and  will,  therefore,  only  be  glanced  at  general- 
ly here. 

It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Mai  thus,  ^'  take  care  of  production 
— population  will  take  care  of  itself" — which  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained more  fully  in  this  wise,  "  the  progress  of  population  is 
almost  exclusively  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  actually  awarded  to  the  laborer."  Nearly  all  other  political 
economists  have  concurred  in  this,  or  expressed  similar  views ; 
and  nowhere  have  they  been  better  expressed  than  bv  the 
learned  Commissioners  1'rom  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  and  they 
also  state  the  converse  of  the  proposition  : — 

**  The  numberB  of  the  population  are  increased  bv  an  abundance  of  the  ne- 
ceesaries  of  Jife.  and  reduced  by  famines,  epidemics,  and  public  calamities, 
affecting  the  food,  industry,  and  life  of  the  nation.  The  pestilences  of  the  mid- 
dle afjrcs.  the  famine,  the  influenza,  and  the  cholera  of  modern  times — are  ex- 
amples of  one  class  of  these  ag<»ncies ;  the  security  of  fre«iom  wliich  Enff  land 
has  latterly  enjoyed  is  an  example  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  another  class  of 
influences,  not  only  on  the  happiness  of  the  people,  but  also  on  the  numbers 
whicli  the  country  can  sustain  at  home,  and  send  abroad  to  cultivate,  possesB, 
and  inherit  other  lands." 

Cheap  food,  the  absence  of  epidemics  and  public  calamities — in 
other  words,  "peace  and  plenty,"  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  constitute  the  main  elements  of  national 
progress.  This  proposition  may  be  most  readily  confirmed  by 
noting  periods  in  our  national  hi.story  when  any  of  the  opposite 
conditions  have  existed.  For  these  we  need  not  travel  beyond 
the  record  of  our  memory.  The  year  1847  occurs  to  us  as  an  in- 
stance. That  year  l)rought  about  the  greatest  commercial  panio 
of  modern  times.  From  £2  14s.  9d.,  in  1846,  the  price  of  wheat 
rose  to  £3  9s.  5d.  in  1847;  and  see  what  followed.  The  manrir 
ages^  from  145,664  in  the  former  year,  fell  to  135,845  in  the  latter. 
Tlie  births^  from  572,625  to  539,965.  And  the  deaths  rose  from 
390,314  to  423,304 — an  increase  of  no  less  than  thirty-three  thou- 
sand!  The  influence  of  this  one  year  of  high  prices  and  commer- 
cial adversity  upon  the  population,  cannot  be  estimated  at  much 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Well  might  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral point  to  these  figures  as  exhibiting  *'  the  results  of  great  pub- 
lic prosperity  and  adversity  in  strong  contrast." 

A  more  recent  instance  is  at  hand — the  causes  different,  the 
result  the  same.  The  Russian  war  commenced  in  1854.  The 
price  of  wheat  in  1853  was  £2  13s.  3d.  per  quarter,  and  the  mar- 
riages in  that  year  were  164,520.  In  1854  the  wheat  rose  to  £3 
12s.  7d. — the  marriages  fell  to  159,727.  But  the  full  force  of  the 
war  was  not  felt  till  the  following  year.  In  1855  wheat  rose  to 
£3  14s.  9d. — the  marriages,  sinking  in  an  inverse  ratio,  only  num- 
bered 152,113,  bping  more  than  twelve  thousand  less  than  those  of 
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1853  I  The  births  of  thu  two  years  rcmnined  about  stationary, 
bnt  what  of  the  deaths?  They  rose  in  1854  to  437,905.  Iq  1866 
they  were  426,703;  but  in  1856,  when  the  war  had  ceased,  and 
things  assumed  their  accustomed  coarse,  they  sank  to  391,369  \ 

It  may  be  said  that  these  cases  are  exceptional.  It  would  be 
x-ell  if  they  were  ao.  We  have,  however,  abundant  and  reliable 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Dr.  Milne,  with  whom  the  reader  h;is 
already  become  acquainted  as  the  learned  compiler  of  the  Car- 
lisle Table  of  Mortality,  gave  many  years  of  serious  consideration 
to  the  causes  which  operate  for  and  agjiinst  the  progress  of  pop- 
ulation. He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  secret  lay  in  the 
price  of  food — the  price  being  regulated  by  the  supply,  and  the 
sapply  affected  by  political  causes,  as  peact  and  war,  commercial 
prosperity  or  adversity.  In  support  of  his  views,  he  prepared 
the  tbllowing  Table,  confining  it  to  the  effects  of  peace  and  war, 
the  great  events  of  his  time  : — 

TABLE, 

Shmrlng  the  inflDcsee  of  the  Price  of  Food,  bs  regulated  matnlj  bj  »  staU  of 

Peace  aod  War,  Dpon  tbs  pro(;reaa  of  PopnlaUon. 


lai. 

Incran 

Died  1  of 

Whe»l  per  qnarter. 

1780 

7,444,871 

42,665 

35i 

£1   15     8 

Wab 

1781 

7,401,240 

60,074 

36i 

3    4    8 

17B3 

7,548.003 

53,809 

38i 

2    7  10 

1783 

7.593,317 

46,041 

38 

2  13    6 

r    1784 

7,641.633 

50,135 

37t 

2    6  10 

1785 

7,704.434 

75,034 

B8 

3  11  10 

1786 

7,782,777 

81,681 

40 

1  18  10 

1737 

7,866,395 

85,578 

40J- 

2     1     3 

Peace 

1788 

7,054,021 

89,876 

401 

2    6    0 

1780 

8,01.'>,07S 

93,437 

41* 

a  11   2 

1790 

8,143,23a 

41i 

3  13    3 

1791 

8,343.083 

97,951 

42 

3    7    0 

1793 

8,348,330 

114,404 

43 

3    3  11 

r     1703 

8,448,384 

85,836 

89i 

2    8  11 

1794 

8,533,284 

-  83,973 

41 

2  11    8 

1705 

8.608,974 

63,408 

381 

8  14    2 

1796 

8.BB5,a07 

93,6.58 

48i 

8  17    1 

Wak 

1707 

8,788,911 

109,150 

43i 

2  18    1 

1798 

8,900,484 

117,995 

46 

3  10    3 

1799 

9,014,341 

109.720 

45i 

8    7    6 

1800 

9,103,470 

41i 

6  13    7 

,     1801 

9,138,908 

40,336 

42* 

5  13    3 

Peace 

1803 

9,234,637 

103,121 

43» 

3    7    5 

■     1803 

9,351,437 

128,480 

43 

2  16    6 

1804 

9,496,390 

161,226 

49 

3    0    1 

1805 

0,655,773 

167,737 

50 

4    7  10 

Wab 

1806 

9,811,743 

164,206 

AO 

8  10    0 

1807 

9.993,083 

148.472 

48 

8  13    3 

1808 

10,105,063 

13.M90 

47 

8  10    0 

1809 

10549,941 

1.^4,368 

fiO 

4  IS    7 

1810 

10,801530 

138,801 

47 

5    6    2 
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This  Table  reqaires  and  deserves  careful  consideration.  As 
more  particularly  elucidating  the  purposes  of  its  preparation, 
and  the  point  we  are  now  considering,  we  may  point  to  the  years 
which  closed  the  last,  and  introduced  the  present,  century.  Com- 
mencing with  1V99,  we  find  the  price  of  wheat  £3  7s.  6d. ;  the 
deaths  m  the  proportion  of  1  in  45^^  of  the  living,  and  the  increase 
to  the  population  109,720.  In  1800 — the  country  having  then 
been  engaged  in  warfare  for  a  period  of  eight  years — wheat  rose 
suddenly  to  £5  13s.  7d. ;  the  deaths  followed  suit,  and  increased 
to  the  ratio  of  one  in  41^,  or  26  per  cent. 

With  that  impartiality,  however,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
great  minds.  Dr.  Milne  reminds  the  reader : — 

**  That,  although  the  progress  of  the  population  is  evidently  influenced  by 
every  considerable  variation  in  the  price  of  wheat,  it  does  not  exaeUy  corre- 
spond with  it ;  and  small  variations  in  the  price  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  alterations  in  the  progress  of  the  population  in  the  inverse  order  of  that 
which  generally  obtains.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  making  the  compari- 
son between  the  years  1795  and  1796,  when,  although  the  price  rose  Ss.,  the 
annual  marriages  increased  4,000,  the  conceptions  12,000,  and  the  deaths  de- 
creased 20,000."  But,  he  adds,  "  the  returns  of  epidemical  diseases,  espedaUy 
the  smaU-poXf  may  also  have  had  a  sensible  influence  in  deranging  the  corr&- 
spondence  between  the  progress  of  the  population  and  the  supply  of  food" — p. 
894^. 

We  have  only  to  look  across  the  Channel  to  behold  a  striking 
instance  of  the  combined  effects  of  political  excitement,  scarcity, 
disease,  and  war.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  events  of  1847 
in  France.  Are  we  all  prepared  to  hear  that  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  fell  from  237,000,  in  1846,  to  62,000  only  in  1847? 
Scarcity/  lent  its  aid  to  political  excitement  to  bring  about  this 
result.  Even  this  small  excess  was,  by  reason  of  cholera^  in  1 849, 
reduced  to  1 3,000 1  A  slight  improvement  then  took  place,  but 
things  grew  worse  again  after  1851.  By  1854-6,  the  double  in- 
fluence of  scarcity  and  war  were  at  work,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  that  country,  tfie  deaths  exceeded  the  births.  The 
result  altogether  has  been,  that  for  the  five  years  ending  1856, 
the  population  of  France  has  only  increased  256,000  against 
1,170,000  in  the  previous  five  years.* 

The  mention  of  political  excitement  carries  the  memory  back 
to  1832,  when  the  subject  of  the  "Reform  Bill"  was  in  agitation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  more  particu- 
larly m  London.  I)o  we  find  any  perceptible  difference  in  the 
mortality  returns  ?     Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself: — 

Deaths  in  London  for  a  period  of  10  yean. 

1824  20,237                   1829  23,524 

1825  21,026                   1880  26,643 

1826  20,758                   laSl  25,337 

1827  22,292                   1832  28,606 
1838               21,709                   1833  26,577 

•  Vide  Timts,  10th  April,  1867. 
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We  do  not  want  to  go  ftirther.  The  deaths  of  the  "  Reform 
year"  in  London  alone  were  3,229  more  than  those  of  the  year 
which  pMceded,  and  2,029  more  than  the  year  which  followed. 
The  population  was  increasing  about  that  period  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

While  we  believe  an  abundance  of  cheap  food  to  be  essential 
to  the  progress  of  population,  we  by  no  means  advocate  luxurious 
living^  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood  ;  for  that, 
nndoubtedly,  has  an  opposite  tendency.  We  want  no  other 
proof  of  this  than  to  contrast  the  average  numbers  of  the  families 
of  the  wealthy  classes  as  against  those  of  the  peasants^  and  the 
industrious  classes  generally.  This  every  reader  can  do  from  his 
own  personal  knowledge.  Nor  are  luxuries  at  all  productive  of 
long  life — ^in  fact,  neany  all  the  recorded  instances  of  extreme 
longevity  point  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  is  no  class  of 
men  in  this  country,  which  for  many  years,  has  fared  worse  than 
the  Dorsetshire  agricultural  laborers,  and  there  are  few  classes  of 
persons  who  experience  a  more  favorable  rate  of  mortality;  it 
Deing,  at  the  ages  from  20  to  40,  less  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum. 
We  laugh,  as  well  we  may,  at  the  laws  enacted  by  our  forefathers 
to  restrain  luxury  of  living,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  too  fre- 
quently sprang  from  envious  and  corrupt  motives.  Why,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. — 500  years  ago — no  man  with  an  income  under 
£100  per  annum  was  allowed  to  wear  gold,  silvery  or  silk  on  his 
clothes  !  Servants  were  also  prohibited  eating  flesh  meat  or  fish 
above  once  a  day^  and  no  one  was  allowed,  either  for  dinner  or 
supper,  above  three  dishes  in  each  course,  and  not  above  two 
courses.*  And  all  this  by  Act  of  Parliament !  Such  restrictions 
are  no  longer  enforced,  for  moderaiiony  alike  in  eating,  drinking, 
and  dress,  nas  become  an  acknowledged  virtue. 

Having  glanced  at  the  causes  which  operate  for  and  against 
the  productiveness  of  the  population,  we  may  now  look  to  some 
of  those  which  lessen,  or  tend  to  lessen,  the  rate  of  mortality. 
We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  mortality 
of  the  kingdom  has  been  steadily  improving  during  the  past 
century.  Dr.  Milne  (writing  about  1815)  said,  *' Among  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  last  40  or  50  years 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  education  of  the  common  people 
has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful?'*  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations^  had  previously  pointed  out  that  the  influence 
of  the  division  of  labor,  consequent  upon  the  advancement  of 
manufactures,  unless  counterbalanced  by  education,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  "  drowsy  stupidity,"  and  to  '*  benumb  the 
understanding"  of  "the  inferior  ranks  of  the  people.'*  With  every 
desire  to  award  to  the  influence  of  education  all  that  its  most 
ardent  admirers — with  whom  we  claim  to  rank — can  establish  in 
its  behalf;   and  a  sincere   wish  that  it  had  more  effectually 

•  Wade'B  British  History. 
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removed  that  '*  drowsy  stnpiciity,''  which  induces,  or  at  least 
permitp,  the  industrious  classes  to  live  in  localities  surcharged 
with  the  elements  of  disease  and  premature  death — we  fear  we 
must  look  to  other  remedies  than  education,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  can  be  expected  to  furnish.  We  must  now  glance  at 
the  evils  which  remain  to  be  removed. 

The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  country — ^that  is,  in  small 
towns  and  villages — ^is  now  about  20  in  1,000, on  an  average;  but 
in  large  towns  it  is  26  to  the  1,000,  or  very  nearly  one  third  more. 
There  are  in  Great  Britain  815  towns  of  various  magnitudes — 
580  in  England  and  Wales,  225  in  Scotland,  and  10  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  About  one  half  of  the  population,  however, 
reside  in  what  may  be  called  large  towns ;  it  is,  therefore, 
"  evidently  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  remove  those  evils 
which  weaken  the  strength  of  a  town  population,  and  hasten 
them  to  a  premature  grave."  A  powerful  writer  in  the  Ttrnes  has 
declared  this  to  be  tne  great  moral  to  he  learned  from  aU  our 
statistical  returns ;  urging  that  England  is  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  a  huge  aggregation  of  urban  communities ;  and 
that,  although  the  wonderml  physical  constitution  of  the  race 
enables  it  to  struggle  against  deleterious  influences,  it  is  unwise 
to  trust  the  policy  of  non-interference  too  far.  The  nation,  as  a 
whole,  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  healthy  growth  of  its  children, 
and  if  due  pains  be  taken  to  construct  and  cleanse  our  over- 
increasing  cities,  we  may  hope  for  a  long  duration  of  such  pro- 
gress as  is  indicated  by  the  more  recent  returns  of  the  Kegistrar- 
&eneral. 

The  Census  Commissioners  did  not  fail  to  point  oat  that  the 
prolongation  of  the  life  of  generations,  as  well  as  the  increase  of 
OirthSy  tends  to  increase  the  numbers  living  at  one  time  ;  that  is, 
the  numbers  of  the  population.  Thus,  of  100,000  children  born 
at  Liverpool^  only  44,797  live  to  the  age  of  20,  while  in  Surrey 
that  age  is  attained  bv  70,885  out  of  the  same  number  of  children 
bom :  the  probable  lifetime  is  about  6  years  in  our  unhealthiest 
towns — 52  years  in  Surrey,  and  other  comparatively  healthy 
parts.  In  Manchester^  where  the  mortality  is  higher,  100,000 
annual  births  only  sustain,  at  the  ages  20-40,  a  male  proportion 
of  38,919 ;  while  in  all  England  and  Wales,  where  the  mortality 
is  noto  much  lowcTy  the  same  number  of  births  produces  a  constant 
force  of  61,215  men  at  that  age;  and  at  other  ages  similar 
disparities  in  the  number  living  exist.  iVbi/?,  they  add^  ths 
mortality  was  not  much  less  in  all  England  formerly  than  it  is 
now  in  Manchester ;  and  the  great  diminution  in  the  mortality 
of  England  evidently  took  place  at  such  a  period  of  the  last  and 
present  centuries  as  left  proportionately  more  survivors,  at  tlie 
ages  20-40,  in  1851,  than  at  the  corresponding  ages  in  1821,  for 
the  dangers  and  loss  of  life  incurred  by  the  generations  born  in 
the  20  years,  1781-1801,  were  greater  than  those  which  were  en- 
countered by  the  generations  born  in  1811-31. 
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We  may  observe  here  that  Mr.  Porter  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  the  proportionate  number  of  children  bom  in  any  country 
could  not  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  the  people  as  to 
numbers ;  for,  he  continues : — 

/It  is  well  known  that  in  climates  where  the  waste  of  human  life  is  exces- 
>^  (Km  the  combined  causes  of  disease  and  poverty  affecting  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  births  is  proportionately  greater  than  is  expe- 
♦**w«i  in  eommunUies  more  favorably  eireumstaneed.  Frequently,  and 
iodeed  almost  always,  in  old  settled  countries,  the  proportionate  number  of 
^^^  decreases  with  the  adwmce  of  eimlizfUion,  and  the  more  general  diffusion 
i^  eowfenienees  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  fact,  he  adds,  *'  the  population 
^  not  80  much  increase  because  many  are  b&rn,  as  because  few  die." 

,  The  proper  test  is  therefore  that  which  the  Census  Comrais- 

woners  have  adopted ;  namely,  the  number  of  persons  which  a 

&yea  number  of  births  will  sustain  at  the  several  ages  through 
life. 

Mr.  Sang,  indeed,  takes  an  exception  in  favor  of  early  deaths, 
^Igfuing  that  they  indicate  an  increasing  population  rather  than 
^^^erwise.    Thus,  he  says : — 

*  Whenever  we  have  an  increasing  population,  the  ratio  of  early  deaths  to  the 

fjr'  fiumber  of  deaths  is  necessarily  higher  than  its  ratio  to  the  number  bom, 

^4  thus  a  large  proportion  of  early  deaths  is  in  some  degree  an  index  to  tlie 

^P^'^e^se  of  the  innabitants.  This  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  return  before  us  ; 

j^*>a  out  of  1000  deaths  in  the  undermentionea  localities,  we  have  the  follow- 

'^^  Pioportions  occurring  in  the  first  year : — 


Manchester  and  Salford     . .     268 
Xuiverpool      257 


Leeds     278 

Birmingham 245 


England  and  Wales 214. 

•    T*he  large  proportion  of  early  deaths,  he  adds,  "  is  thus  no 
-/^^©x  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  district,  unless  it  be  accompanied 

5"  a  true  census  of  the  inhabitants." 

1^'l^he  Registrar-General  ^oes  more  to  the  root  of  the  question. 

r*-^  says,  in  his  Sixteenth  Report,  that  the  deaths  of  1 7  persons  in 

^^00  may  be  considered,  in  our  present  imperfect  state,  natural 

^*^Uhs;  and  all  the  deaths  above  that  number  may  be  re- 

^'^Hred  to  artifical  causes.    He  refers  to  a  previous  report  (the 

*5th)    where   he  had    shown  that  licensed  victuallers^  butchers^ 

^^'iMwrf,  bakerSy  shoemakers^  tailors^  and  laborers  (not  agricultural) 

Experienced  a  much  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  farmers ;   and 

Hdded : — 

"Theonhealthyoocapationsof  the  people,  therefore,  contribute  to  raise  the 
annoal  mortality  above  the  rate  of  17  in  1000.  Where  the  wom^n  are  em- 
ployed in  any  but  domestic  labor,  they  discfiarge  the  duties  of  mothers  imper- 
fteUy,  and  the  mortality  of  their  children  is  high.  The  children  in  tlie  mininj? 
districts,  in  the  straw-plait  and  lace  districts,  and  in  the  factory  districtrt.  suffer 
evidently  from  the  want  of  wise,  assiduous  maternal  care.  The  marshfs  in 
low  ill-drained  districts  raise  the  mortality  above  17  in  1000.  Tims  in  Ely. 
Whittlesea,  Wisbeach,  and  North  Witchford,  four  thinly-peo|)lcd  maraliy 
districts  of  Cambridgeshire,  round  the  Wash,  tlie  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of 
28,  25,  and  27  in  1000.  The  districts  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  Tharaea 
snffiar  from  marsh  diseases.    All  our  dockyards,  except  Pembroke,  are  on 
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QDhealthy  sites.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  prevailing  causes  of  ill-liealth, 
and  of  the  deaths  in  excess  of  17  in  1000,  is  the  condensation  of  people  in 
towns,  loiihout  the  requiHte  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangemenU  far  re- 
moving coThcentrated  impurities,  for  supplying  pure  water,  and  for  inirodueing, 
through  large  streets,  free  currents  of  pure  a%r.  To  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
these  causes,  this  population  must  be  distributed'  on  higher  grounds,  over 
wider  spaces,  on  which  the  sun  can  shine  and  the  breezes  of  heaven  blow : 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  must  be  made,  and  energetic  means  be  adopted 
to  obviate  by  art  all  the  artificial  disadvantages  of  life  in  cities." 

We  see,  then,  that  in  order  to  grapple  with  the  evils  which  now 
exist,  as  affecting  the  prolongation  of  life,  physical^  rather  than 
general,  education  is  required.  Even  this  could  not  entirely 
remedy  the  influence  of  occupation^  however  much  it  might,  and 
would,  overcome  that  of  locality;  for,  as  Dr.  Farr  has  remarked, 
with  his  usual  clearness,  the  occupations  of  men  in  towns  are 
mostly  carried  on  in-doors,  often  in  crowded  workshops,  while 
the  agricultural  laborer  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  daytime 
in  the  open  air.  From  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  animal 
matter  thrown  into  the  atmosphere,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the 
artizan  in  circumstances  as  favorable  as  the  laborer ;  the  sun  and 
wind  destroy  and  wall  away  the  breath  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  ; 
but  hi  the  workshops  of  towns  the  men  are  shut  from  the  sun,  and 
no  streams  of  the  surrounding  air  carry  off  the  steaming  and 
perspiration,  so  that  the  mortality  of  working  men  in  the  metroplis 
18  much  greater  than  the  mortality  of  women  at  the  corresponding 
ages.  This  fact  induced  him,  in  estimating  the  effects  of  density 
of  population  in  districts,  to  take  examples  from  observations  upon 
females. 

We  believe  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  preceding  facts  and 
considerations  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  good,  ^y  the  aid 
of  such  knowledge  the  insurance  agent  possesses  a  ready  means  of 
opening  up  topics  of  conversation  which,  while  they  are  of  them- 
selves interesting  to  his  auditors,  may  at  any  moment  be  extended 
to  the  purpose  more  immediately  betore  him,  viz.,  the  many 
dangers  by  which  life  is  surrounded — its  consequent  uncertainty ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  making  suitable  provision  for  such 
emergencies.  That  Life  Assurance  affords  the  greatest  facilities 
for  accomplishing  this,  any  intelligent  agent  should  be  able  to 
show ;  and  we  purpose,  hereafter,  to  ftirnish  some  useful  practical 
illustrations  on  this  point. 


CHAPTER  VL 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CENSUa 

The  beneficial  results,  accruing  from  a  proper  enumeration  of 
the  people,  present  themselves  in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  we 
shall  only  attempt  to  point  to  a  few  of  them.  In  every  branch 
of  inquiry  connected  with  the  science  of  life  contingencies,  the 
advantages  have  been  inexpressibly  great.  Observations  which 
were  before  limited,  and  subjected  to  distortion  by  local  influen- 
ces, have  now  become  extended  and  corrected.  Inferences,  before 
doubtful,  have  now  become  strengthened  and  confirmed,  and  facts 
once  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few,  have  at  length  become 
popular  and  instructive.  As  an  instance,  we  have  already  seen 
one  of  the  best  statistical  writers  of  his  day,  Mr.  Porter,  late  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  speaking  of  the  deaths  in  1821  as  bearing  the 
proportion  of  only  1  in  60  of  the  living,  and  drawing  conclusions 
therefrom,  while  with  all  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
since  that  period  they  are  now  1  in  45,  and  must  have  been  still 
more  frequent  at  the  period  spoken  of.  Another  great  advantage 
IB  that  these  returns  enable  us  to  test  our  own  internal  strength, 
or  in  other  words  the  strength  of  the  nation.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  contrast  our  position  with  that  of  other  countries,  and 
to  furnish  conclusions  and  deductions  for  the  statesman  as  well  as 
the  political  economist. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  only  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  that  these  periodical  enumerations  were 
introduced  into  this  country.  Nearly  every  Europen  state — with 
the  exception  of  Turkey! — now  has  a  census  of  its  population 
taken  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  and  at  periods  more  or  less 
remote.  With  some  few  exceptions — and  until  quite  recently 
Scotland  and  Ireland  might  rank  with  these — they  all  have  a 
perfect  system  of  registering  every  birth,  marriage,  and  death. 
In  countries  where  the  representative  system  is  wholly,  or  partly, 
based  on  numbers,  as  in  the  United  States,  a  correct  system  of 
enumeration  is  almost  indispensable.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
about  the  continental  enumerations,  or  some  of  them — France  and 
Russia  to  wit — they  do  not  record  the  ages  of  the  living.  With 
us  this  is  made  an  especial  point,  and  many  interesting  and 
important  deductions  may  be  drawn  therefrom,  in  proof  of  whicli 
we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  report  of  the  1851 
census : — 

"Mr.  Rickman  noticed,  that  in  1821  and  1831,  the  number  of  males  in 
GKreat  Britain  under  20  years  of  age  and  the  number  above  20  were  nearly 
equal.  The  Census  of  1851  reveals  a  very  different  state  of  thinpfs.  The 
increase  In  the  youn*]^  population  (under  20)  since  1821  lias  been  rather  more 
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than  5,000,000  ;  the  increase  in  the  adult  popalation  (above  20)  has  been  more 
than  4,000,000.    The  males  at  the  soldier's  a^  of  20  to  40  amounted  to 
1,966,664  in  1821,  and  to  8.195,496  in  1851  ;  the  increase  in  the  80  years  is 
equivalent  to  a  vast  army  of  more  than  1,200,000  men.    ^^Iiile  the  population 
imder  20  increased  37  per  cent.,  the  population  between  20  and  40  increased 
60  per  cent.    Assuming,  as  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  the  population  under 
the  age  of  10  years,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  age  of  70  and 
upwards,  are  chiefly  sustained  by  the  industrj'  of  the  population  living  in  the 
middle  period  of  life,  extending  from  the  age  of  20  to  the  age  of  60,  it  i»ill  be 
found  that  in  1821  the  6,867,991  persons  of  the  middle  age  susUined  4,855,166 
children  and  old  persons,  or  68  percent.,  of  their  own  number  ;  while  in  1851 
only  5,797,225  ineffectives  by  age  (57  per  cent.)  were  sustained  by  10,082,  296 
of  effective  population.    Tested  by  these  facts,  the  strength  of  the  nation  has 
increased  faster  than  its  numbers." 


In  the  census  returns  of  1851,  or  rather  the  report  founded  npon 
them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  information  that  is  more  cunoas 
than  useful,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  that  combines  both  these 
qualities.  Here  are  some  facts  illustrative  alike  of  the  f^icilities 
of  locomotion,  the  requirements  of  commerce,  and  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  as  illustrated  in  their  love  of  foreign 
travel.  There  were  absent  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the 
81st  March,  1851,  about  a  quarter  of  a  millioii  of  persona.  This, 
indeed,  included  the  army,  navy,  marine  and  merchant  service, 
numbering  162,490  persons  belonging  to  England,  and  49,704 
belonging  to  Ireland  ;  but  still  leaving  no  less  than  33,776  British 
subjects  resident  or  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  these 
were  thus  distributed  : — In  France,  20,357  ;  Belgium,  3,828  ;  Rus- 
sia, 2,783  ;  Two  Sicilies,  1,414;  Turkey,  1,235;  Sardinian  Slates, 
1,069;  Greece,  1,068;  Mexico,  755;  China,  649;  Saxony,  321; 
Alexandria,  165  ;  Cairo,  85  ;  Persia,  33  ;  Tripoli,  23. 

Then  we  are  told  where  the  people  at  home  were  bom,  of 
whom,  after  the  above  deductions,  there  were  20,959,477.  Oft/iesCy 
17,234,490  were  born  in  England  and  Wales,  2,754,360  in  Scot- 
land, 122,808  in  the  Islands  of  the  British  Seas,  733,866  in  Ireland, 
41,316  in  the  British  colonies,  and  72,637  abroad  ;  12,774  of  the 
latter  being  British  subjects.  Of  foreigners  in  Great  Britain  there 
appeared  to  be,  56,665. 

Also,  that  the  number  of  separate  families  in  Great  Britain,  was 
4,312,388,  averaging  nearly  ^I'c  persons  to  each  family.  That 
there  were  3,648,347  inhabited  houses,  averaging  more  tlian  5^ 
persons  to. each  house.  The  inhabited  houses  have  nearly  dou- 
bled during  the  past  half  century,  and  upwards  of  ttco  millions 
of  new  families  have  been  founded  !  Notwithstanding  this  there 
were  no  less  than  1,413,912  bachelors  between  20  and  40  years 
of  age,  and  1,407,225  spinsters  of  the  same  age — to  say  nothing  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand^  nine  hundred  and  sixty^ 
nine  old  maids  above  40  years  of  age ! 

We  also  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  occupations  of  the  people 
— which  may  be  turned  to  good  practical  account  by  the  Life 
Offices — more  especially  by  those  transacting  industrial  business ; 
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also  by  the  "  class  oflSces."     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  more  than  20,000  persons  were  engaged  in  1851 : — 

Aifriciiltural  laborers,  farm  servants,  shepherds    . .         . .  1,460,896 

Domestic  servants         1,038,791 

Ck)tton,  calico  manufacture,  printing,  dyeing         . .         . .  501,465 

Laborers  (branch  undefined) 376,551 

Farmers,  jjcraziers         306,767 

Boot  and  shoe-makers 274.451 

Milliners  and  dress-makers 267.791 

Coal-miners        219,015 

Carpenters,  joiners        ..         182,696 

Army  and  navy  (exclusive  of  Indian  army  and  navy)      . .  178,773 

Tailors 152,672 

Washerwomen,  man^lers,  laundry-keepers           . .         . .  146,091 

Woollen-cloth  manufacturers 137,814 

Silk  manufacture          114.570 

Blacksmiths 112,776 

Worsted  manufiEu;ture 104,061 

Masons,  paviors            101,442 

Messengers,  porters,  and  errand  boys          101,425 

Linen  and  flax  manufactures 98,860 

Seamen  (merchant  service)  on  shore  or  in  British  ports  . .  89,206 

urocers    ••         ..         ..         «•         ••         .*         ..         ..  od,«7io 

Gardeners          80,946 

Iron  manufacture,  moulders,  founders                    . .        . .  80,032 

Innkeepers,  licensed  victuallers,  beer-shop  keepers          . .  75,721 

.    Sempstresses,  shirt-makers 73,068 

Bricklayers        67,989 

Butchers,  meat  salesmen        . .         . .  67,691 

Hose  (stockin^r)  manufacture 65,499 

Schoolmasters  and  mistresses            ..         ..         ..         ..  65,376 

Lace  manufumare        63,660 

Plumbers,  painters,  glaziers  . .         . . 62,808 

Bakers 62,471 

Carmen,  carriers,  carters,  draymen 56,981 

Charwomen . .  55.423 

Drapers  (linen  and  woollen) 49,184 

En^ne  and  machine  makers 48,082 

Commercial  clerks       43,760 

Cabinet-makers,  upholsterers 40,897 

Teachers  (various)  govem&aaeB         . .         . .         . .         . .  40,575 

Fishermen  and  women            . .  38,294 

Boats,  barges — ^men  and  women       87,683 

Millers 37,268 

Earthenware  manufacture 86,512 

Sawvers 35,443 

Railway  laborers          84,306 

Straw-plait  manufietcture         82.062 

Brick-makers,  dealers 31,168 

Government— civil  service 30,963 

Hawkers,  pedlars         30.553 

^^Tieelwrights 80,244 

Glovers 29.882 

Shopkeepers  (branch  undefined)       29,800 

Horsekeepers,  grooms  (not  domestic)  jockeys         . .         . .  29,408 

Kail  manufacture         . .        . .        • 28,533 

Iron  miners        28,088 

Printei* 26,024 

Noneft  (not  domeBtic  Bervantt)         •  25/^18 
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Shipwrights,  Bhipboilden       25,201 

Stone  quarriere 28,489 

Lodging-hooBe  keepers  28,089 

Lead  miners 22,530 

Copper  miners 22,886 

Straw-hat  and  bonnet  makers  21,902 

Coopers 20;M5 

In  the  list  of  the  occupations  of  women  there  were  88  aathor- 
esses,  18  editors  and  public  writers,  643  actresses,  135  danseases, 
16  equestrians.  Of  the  female  domestics,  no  less  than  675,311 
were  entered  under  the  denomination  of  "  general  servants."  Of 
the  higher  class  of  servants,  the  housemaids  were  more  numerous 
than  the  cooks,  the  former  being  55,935,  and  the  latter  only 
48,806  ;  and  there  were  above  50,000  "  housekeepers,"  and  near- 
ly 40,000  "  nurses ;"  not  to  mention  55,423  "  charwomen." 

The  excess  of  females  over  males  has  already  been  remarked 
upon,  as  well  as  their  greater  duration  of  life.  This  excess  ap- 
pears not  only  to  apply  to  England,  but  to  be  almost  a  universal 
law,  as  far  as  returas  have  at  present  been  obtained.  The  excep- 
tions will  be  newly-peopled  countries,  where  the  chief  immi- 
grants are  males.  Dr.  Fan*  has  obtained  and  compiled  the 
following  returns — ^they  relate  to  the  "  seven  great  powers  "  of 
the  world : — 

Date  of  Census.       Males.  Females.  Totals. 

England 1851  18,687,545  14,187.729  27,826^4 

France       1831  17.794,064  17.908,206  87.788,170 

Turkey      1844  17.583,124  17,816,876  85.350,000 

Austria      1840  18,202,631  18,747,770  86,950,401 

Prussia      1849  8.163,805  8,168,382  16.881,187 

RuBsia        1855  33,448,093  83,989,414  67,437.507 

United  States  of  America  1850  10.026,402  9.526.666  19.553.068 

In  no  case  is  the  excess  so  marked  as  in  England.  In  the 
United  States  the  excess  is  the  other  way.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  the  reverse  of  this  rule  was  perhaps  at  the 
census  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  on  the  26th  April, 
1854.  The  total  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  colony  was 
236,798,  of  whom  156,876  were  males,  and  80,900  females — ^the 
disproportion  being  193  males  to  every  100  females.  If,  how- 
ever, the  observations  be  confined  to  ages  under  15,  the  propor- 
tions right  themselves,  being  30,996  males  and  30,383  females — 
a  slight  majority  only  in  favor  of  males.  In  the  regions  of  the 
gold-fields  at  Melbourne,  there  were  52,542  males  and  14,152  fe- 
males. Scotland  shows  a  greater  proportion  of  females  than 
almost  any  other  country :  they  stood  in  1851  in  the  proportion 
of  110  to  every  100  males.  In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
proportion  is  105  females  to  100  males. 

This  disparity  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  births  the  proportion  of  males  is  always  the  greatest. 
T!ie  circumstance  is  accounted  for  in  two  ways:  first,  that  the 
mortality  of  males  is  greater  by  reason  of  their  constant  exposure 
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to  hazardous  pursuits — the  dangers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
the  risk  of  residence  in  foreign  climates — not  to  add  another  im- 
portant item — the  numbers  annually  carried  off  by  drinking. 
Secondly,  inasmuch  as  the  female  duration  of  life  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  male,  there  will  always  be  more  of  the  former  than 
the  latter  living  out  of  any  given  number. 

Not  only,  however,  is  female  life  of  longer  duration  than  male 
life,  but  its  epochs  are  differently  marked.  We  believe  it  was 
Deparcieux  who  first  noted  this  fact — his  Tables  were  certainly 
the  first  to  confirm  the  greater  value  of  female  life.  We  have 
somewhere  met  with  the  following  just  observations  on  this 
point,  but  do  not  remember  their  source  : — 


"  From  a  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the  govemment  males 
with  that  of  the  females,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  few  or  no  points  of  anal- 
ogy  between  the  two.  Differing  in  habits  of  life  (continues  the  writer)  almost 
as  much  as  in  organization,  a  correspondence  a  priori  was  not  to  be  expected. 
And,  while  more  regular  habits  of  life  in  the  female  give  her  a  superior 
vitality,  the  difference  in  organization  gives  rise  to  the  different  rates  of  mor- 
tality at  particular  ages.  Thus,  at  14,  the  mortality  of  the  female,  previously 
less,  approximates  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  male.  That  critical  period  over, 
the  female  life  seems  to  rise  in  value  with  an  elastic  spring  until  25,  when  a 
reaction  takes  place ;  the  impetus  previously  communicated  losing  its  force 
with  the  lapse  of  years.  The  stream  of  life  again  begins  to  run  with  a 
stronger  current  about  35,  and  increases  till  the  limit  of  45,  when  natural 
causes  again  produce  a  languid  flow,  so  that  for  a  few  years  female  life  is 
actually  inferior  to  male.  After  that  period,  as  may  be  expected,  it  again 
rises  in  value,  but  shortly  declines.  For  these  reasons,  we  may  hold  that  the 
ages  of  14  and  45  are  the  two  hinges  upon  which  female  life  turns — its  rise 
and  decline  being  attributable  to  similar  causes.  There  may,  therefore  (adds 
the  writer),  be  some  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  estimating  female  life,  at 
all  ages,  by  the  same  Tables  which  apply  exclusively  to  male.  If  assurances 
are  effected  for  the  whole  period  of  female  life,  the  premiums  should  be  less 
^n  for  males  of  the  same  ages" 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  following  Table  will  confirm  the 
soundness  of  these  views.  The  figures  apply  to  the  years  1837 
and  1838,  and  show  the  computed  proportions  of  males  and 
females  living  in  those  years,  at  the  different  ages  set  forth  in 
the  first  column.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  vari- 
ation in  the  figures  of  the  last  column. 


Age. 

0  to 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
85 
40 
45 
50 


u 
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« 


u 
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Males.  Pemales.  Bx^^f 

5  1,177,419  1,201,»44  24,535 

10  955,494  986,812  31,318 

15  859,142  888,751  29,609 

20  776,624  800,449  23,825 

25  691,955  710,826  18,871 

80  011,544  626,081  14,537 

35  539,250  549,829  10.579 

40  473,768  482,a59  8.291 

45  413,020  421,420  8,400 

50  356,412  366,178  9,766 

55  803,973  314,997  11,024 


55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 


Age. 
to 


Males.    Females. 
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60  254,862  266,756  11,894 

65  206,984  220,019  13,035 

70  158,684  173,107  14,423 

75  111,601  126,182  14,581 


80 
85 
90 
95 
100 
105 


above  105 


69,768 

36,351 

13,689 

8,534 

693 

117 

10 


82,088    12,320 


44,637 

17,511 

5,275 

1,235 

174 

28 


8,286 

3,822 

1,741 

542 

57 

18 


Total,  Males  8,014,894.    Females,  8,286,358.    Excess  of  Females,  271,464. 
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The  proportion  of  baptisms  in  England  was  as  follows  daring 
the  following  years  : — 

1821  1822  1823  1824  1825  1826  1827  1828  1829  1880 
Girls  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000  1000 
Boys    1048    1047    1047    1041    1049    1046    1047    1048    1048    1034 

In  1831  the  births  were  : — 

Males  286,881 

Females        . .         . .         285,175 

Leaving  the  excess  of  Males  1,646 

which  was  very  much  below  the  average.  Of  these  numbers 
39,990  males  and  31,898  females  died  in  the  first  year,  being 
"  not  quite  one-seventh  of  the  boys  and  just  one-ninth  of  the 
girls.^'  So  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  girls  had  obtained 
a  majority  of  6,446.*  The  proportion  of  male  births  being  un- 
usuiilly  small,  and  of  deaths  unusually  large. 

The  density  of  the  population  of  cities  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  following  calculation  was  made  a  few  years 
since,  with  respect  to  the  praportioncUe  density  of  population  in 
different  countries : — 


Enprland 152 

France 163 

Upper  Italy          172 

Naples  . .  182 

Venice  . .         . .         . .          .  .  196 

Holland 124 

Malta         1108 


Iceland      . .         . .         . .         . .  1 

Sweden     . .         , .         . .         . .  14 

Turkey 36 

Poland      . .         . .         . .         . .  33 

Spain        . .         . .         . .         . .  63 

Ireland 99 

Switzerland         114 

Germany 127  I 

Dr.  Guy  has  deduced  the  following  facts,  bearing  upon  this 
point,  from  the  Registrar's  Returns :— -Population  in  £ngland  to 
the  square  mile — country,  199;  town,  5,100.  Annual  deaths  in 
one  million  of  the  population — country,  19,300;  town,  27,073; 
annual  excess  in  town  districts,  7,733.  Rate  of  mortality^-coun- 
trv,  1  in  52  ;  town,  1  in  37.  General  mortality — England,  1  in  45  ; 
Isie  of  Wight,  1  in  58 ;  Anglesea,  1  in  62  ;  London,  1  in  39 ; 
Leeds  and  Birmingham,  1  in  37  ;  Sheffield,  1  in  33  ;  Bristol,  1  in 
32;  Manchester,  (union,)  1  in  30  ;  Liverpool,  (parish,)- 1  in  29. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  London,  compared  with  England  at 
large,  lose  eight  years  of  their  lives;  of  Liverpool,  19.  The 
population  of  large  towns,  in  England,  being  4,000,000,  the  an- 
nual loss,  by  town  residence,  is  between  331,000  and  332,000.t 
All  towns,  however,  are  not  equally  unhealthy : — 

Annual  Deattu  per  lOOOw 

In  Liverpool  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  35 

"  Manchester       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  82 

"  Bath,  Coventry,  Derby,  Dudley,  Shrewsbury,  and  Sunderland  26 

**  Carlisle  and  Norwich    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  25 

"  Tynemouth      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  23 

**  Halifax  and  Kidderminster  . .  . .  . .  . .  21 

*  Sang,  on  Life  AMnrance. 

t  For  more  recent  information  on  this  important  question  yee  Twentieth  Report  of 
giatrar-Qenerai,  p.  175.    Note,  1866. 
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While  town  and  city  life  appears  so  detrimental  to  the  body, 
it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  mind  so  injuriously,  except  that  un- 
due stimulation  may  be  proved  injurious.  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  recently  pointed  out,  in  a  very  eloquent  manner,  that 
amidst  the  crowding  and  confinement  of  city  life  the  mind  finds 
its  fullest  and  freest  expansion.  '^  Unlike  the  dwarfed  and  dusty 
plants  (he  says)  which  stand  around  our  suburban  villas,  languish- 
ing like  exiles  for  the  purer  air  and  freer  sunshine  that  kiss  their 
fellows  far  away  in  flowering  field  and  green  woodland,  on  sunny 
banks  and  breezy  hills,  man  reaches  his  highest  condition  amid 
the  social  influences  of  the  crowded  city.  His  intellect  receives 
its  brightest  polish  where  gold  and  silver  lose  theirs — tarnished 
by  the  searching  smoke  and  foul  vapors  of  city  air.  The  finest 
flowers  of  genius  have  grown  in  an  atmosphere  where  those  of 
nature  are  prone  to  droop  and  difficult  to  bring  to  maturity.  The 
mental  powers  acquire  their  full  robustness  where  the  cheek  loses 
its  ruddy  hue,  and  the  limbs  their  elastic  step,  and  pale  thought 
sits  on  manly  brows,  and  the  watchman,  as  he  walks  his  round, 
sees  the  student's  lanip  burning  far  into  the  silent  night." 

The  results  of  the  Census  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  compar- 
ing and  contrasting  not  only  this  country  with  others,  but  the 
peculiarities  of  different  districts  or  portions  of  the  kingdom. 
From  the  last  Census  Report  we  gather  the  following  particulars : 

Scotland  differs  from  England  in  the  numbers,  and  in  the  den- 
sity of  population ;  the  rates  of  the  people's  increase ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females ;  and  in  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  in  the  married  state.  In  Scotland,  there  are  110  females 
to  every  100  males  at  home;  in  England  and  Wales,  only  104  fe- 
males to  100  males  at  home.  In  Scotland,  49  women  in  every  100 
of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  are  returned  as  wives.  In  England 
and  Wales,  69  women  in  every  100  of  the  same  age  are  married. 

In  Scotland,  the  population  has  increased  rapidly  since  1801, 
and  the  increase  in  fifty  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  74  per  cent. ; 
but  in  England  the  increase  in  the  same  time  has  been  97  per 
cent.  The  population  of  Scotland  was  to  the  population  of  Eng- 
land as  18  to  100  in  1801 ;  and  as  16  to  100  in  1851. 

The  density  of  population  in  Scotland  was  such  in  1851  that  on 
an  averrtge  there  were  92  persons  to  a  square  mile;  tohile  in  Eng- 
land there  are  307  persons  to  a  square  mile.  The  mean  proximity 
of  the  people  is  such  in  Scotland  that*  they  are  on  an  average  197 
yards  apart.     In  England  the  proximity  is  108  yards. 

Seven  per  cent.,  or  207,367  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are 
natives  of  Ireland ;  while  519,959,  or  three  per  cent  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  England  are  natives  of  Ireland,  There  were  in  1861, 
130,087  natives  of  Scotland  in  England,  or  7  in  every  1000  of  the 
population  of  England;  and  46,791  natives  of  England  in  Scot- 
land^ or  16  in  every  1000  of  the  population  of  Scotland.  Scot- 
land has  sent  47  per  1000  of  its  population  to  England;  England 
and  Wales  2f^  per  1000  of  its  population  to  Scotland.    Scotland 
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maintains  2,922,362  people  on  20,047,462  acres  of  territory,  or 
nearly  7  acres  per  man ;  England  has  18,054,170  people  living  on 
37,324,915  acres  of  territory,  or  little  more  than  2  acres  each. 

"As  the  population  in  Scotland,"  say  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners of  1851,  ''is  to  the  population  in  England  and  Wales 
nearly  as  1  to  6},  it  is  evident  from  the  above  numbers  that  the 
proportion  of  Englishmen  in  the  population  of  Scotland  is  tioice 
as  great  as  the  jprcportiofi  of  Scotchmen  in  the  population  of  Eng^ 
land.  Upon  the  other  hand  130,087  Scotchmen  had  crossed  the 
Tweed  and  entered  England,  while  46,791  Englishmen  had  passed 
the  borders  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  of  every  100,000  persons  bom  in 
JSn (/land  and  Wales^  271  were  found  in  Scotland,  while  of  every 
100,000  persons  bom  in  Scotland^  4,723  were  enumerated  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  people  born  in  Scotland  to  enter 
England  has  hitheito  been  seventeen  times  as  great  as  the  ten- 
dency of  the  English  to  enter  Scotland."  This  is  a  result  which 
the  public  generally  will  be  prepared  for. 

With  respect  to  Ireland^  the  Census  Report  fiimished  many 
paiticulars  painfully  curious,  as  well  as  historically  useful.  These 
are  ably  condensed  in  the  Athenmum  of  July  12,  1851,  and  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  writer's  labors : — 

"  Ireland  has  longf  been  a  mjeietj  and  an  anomaly  in  the  West  of  Europe. 
When  it  had  existed  for  four  centuries,  in  a  chronic  state  of  anarchj  and  re> 
bellion,  the  njuntry  was  almost  depopulated  under  tlic  last  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  first  of  the  Stuarts.  After  the  savage  and  sanguinary  rebellion  of  1641,  it 
was  conquercKl  and  chastised  by  Cromwell,  as  few  countries  in  historical  re- 
cords have  ever  been  ;  and  in  the  next  generation  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ai^ain  swept  tlie  land  of  its  ill-fated  inhabitants.  If  the  returns  made 
by  Sir  William  Petty  and  Captain  Smith  may  be  trusted,  the  population  fell 
one-fourth  between  1672  and  1695.  During  the  50  years  then  drawing  to  a 
close,  a  large  and  influential  settlement  of  English  took  place  in  the  North. 
Manufactures  were  introduced  by  these  new  and  industrious  settlers ;  the  old 
population  was  goveme<l  by  the  strong  arm  of  authority ;  and,  strangely 
enough,  after  the  war  with  William,  as  had  been  the  case  after  that  wiin 
Cromwell,  the  country  rose  out  of  its  depth  of  poverty  and  misery ;  agrical> 
ture  and  trade  revived ;  and  the  Counties  of  Ulster — hitherto  a  wild  and  de- 
solate region — began  to  assume  something  the  appearance  of  Kent  and  Nor- 
folk. Between  1695  and  1754  the  population  increased  from  1,034,102  to 
2,372,634  From  tliis  time  there  was  a  steady  increase,  the  numbers  for  1791 
being  returned  in  the  hearth-money  estimates  at  4.200,612— and  thoee  in  the 
first  Census,  that  of  1821,  at  6,801.827.  From  1821  to  1831  the  progrese  of 
the  population  was  rapid  in  the  extreme  for  Ireland — the  rise  being  no  lees 
than  965,574  souls,  or  about  14  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  This,  however,  waa 
the  |>eriod  of  greatest  increase.  Between  1831  and  1841  the  sum  total  of  the 
increase  fell  to  407,723,  or  about  5i  per  cent.  In  the  last  decaide,  just  pub- 
lished in  the  Census  Kcturns,  we  have  the  astounding  result,  not  merely  of  a 
failure  to  maintain  the  old  rates  of  progress,  but  of  a  vast  positive  decrease  in 
the  population.  In  1841,  the  population  of  In^land  was,  in  round  namberB» 
8,175,000 :— it  is  now,  for  1851,  returned  at  6,500,000.  At  first  sight  (adds  the 
writer)  these  figur<^  s(^em  to  tell  an  incredible  tale.  They  startle  belief  by 
the  novelty  of  the  facts  which  they  indicate.  In  the  English  mind,  progrem 
has  become  of  late  years  an  apparently  fixed  law  of  nature ;  i>n<f  on  finding  a 
bold  and  emphatic  denial  of  that  onward  rule  in  close  proximity  to  our  own 
fdiores,  and  iii  a  oountry  bound  to  us  by  so  many  ties,  we  feel  our  ideaB  rudely 
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and  painfully  shaken.  ....  In  Ireland,  not  leas  than  a  quarter  of  the 
inhabitants  has  been  cut  off  or  removed  in  ten  years,  a  fact  with  hardly  a  pa- 
rallel in  history.  Cromwell's  destroying  sword  and  inexorable  policy  were  as 
nothing  to  the  more  effective  causes  wliich  have  recently  been  in  operation. 
His  stormings  and  forced  expatriations  cleared  that  soil  of  some  thousands — 
the  new  victims  of  poverty,  cholera,  £B.mine,  fever,  despair,  and  emigration, 
to  be  counted  by  millions  I" 


Happily,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  change  for  the  better  has 
again  set  in. 

Other  indications  of  misery  present  themselves.  The  returns 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  the  year  1851  gave  the  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  relief,  as  jjaupers^  in  England  and  Wales,  at  up- 
wards of  800,000.  Of  these,  126,488  were  inmates  of  workhouses, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  1  in-door  pauper  to  every  142  inhabi- 
tants— or  7  in  every  1,000.  In  Scotland  the  number  of  paupers 
was  76,906 — of  these,  however,  but  6,438  were  receiving  indoor 
relief.  In  England,  the  male  paupers  exceed  the  females ;  in 
Scotland,  the  proportions  are  revei-sed. 

The  unfortunates  come  under  two  classes — ^the  '*  Homeless"  and 
the  "  Houseless ;"  and  they  fully  illustrate  a  time-worn  adage  that 
one  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  Of 
the  first  of  these  classes  there  were,  in  March,  1851,  295,856 — 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty -six 
persons  living  in  the  various  hospitals,  workhouses,  barracks, 
prisons,  asylums,  and  other  cliaritable  institutions  of  the  country ; 
being  in  the  proportion  of  178,041  males  to  117,815  females. 

The  "Houseless"  are  divided  into  two  sections:  1.  Gipsies, 
beggars,  criminals,  and  the  like,  together  with  some  honest  but  un- 
fortunate people ;  and  2.  Persons  in  barges  and  in  sea-going  ves- 
sels in  ports,  or  engaged  in  inland  navigation.  In  1841,  the  former 
class  amounted  to  22,303.  In  1851,  it  happily  only  numbered 
18,249 — in  the  following  proportions : — Sleeping  in  oarns  on  the 
night  of  the  Census,  7,251  males,  and  2,721  females.  Total  in 
bams,  9,972.  In  the  open  air^  or  in  tents,  4,614  males,  and  3,663 
females,  'together  8,277,  making  up  the  18,249  stated.  Of  the 
second  class,  there  were  in  barges^  10,395  males,  and  2,529  females, 
together,  12,924.  In  vessels  in  the  ports,  and  engaged  in  inland 
navigation,  7,730  males,  and  845  females,  together,  8,575  ;  and  in 
sea-going  vessels  in  the  ports  41,165  males,  and  2,008  females,  to- 
gether, 43,173,  making  a  total  in  the  second  class  of  64,672;  and 
a  grand  total  of  houseless  people,  82,921 ! — being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  nearly  seven  males  to  one  female. 

We  reserve,  perhaps,  the  most  truly  unfortunate  class  till  the 
last.  There  were  confined  in  the  various  lunatic  asylums,  and 
other  institutions  for  the  reception  of  the  insane,  in  1851,  no  less 
than  18,803  persons.  Of  these  8,999  were  males,  and  9,804  fe- 
males ;  and  lunatic  paupers  in  workhouses  were  not  included  in 
these  returns. 

The  proportion  which  lunatics  in  asylums  bear  to  the  general 
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population  of  Great  Britain  is,  1  in  every  1,115  inhabitants.  To 
every  100,000  males,  and  100,000  females  living,  there  were  88 
males  and  91  females  in  these  institutions.  By  an  examination  of 
the  former  occupations  of  these  unfortunate  people,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  educated  and  professional  classes  furnish  many  cases  of 
insanity.  Of  clergymen  and  ministers,  84  were  returned ;  barris- 
ters and  solicitors,  88;  physicians  and  surgeons,  108;  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy,  95;  the  East  India  service,  118;  schoolmas- 
ters and  teachers,  258.  Amongst  the  largest  items  are  laborers, 
1,794  ;  female  domestic  servants,  1,753  ;  shoemakers,  364;  weav- 
ers, 240 ;  and  tailors,  224.  These  figures,  however,  only  apply  to 
about  half  the  number  of  sufferers,  as  in  7,074  instances  the  for- 
mer occupations  were  not  returned. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authoritv  of  Dr.  Andrew  Halliday,  that  in- 
sanity has  more  than  tripled  within  the  last  twenty  years  !  and  he 
points  to  it  as  being  more  exteusive  in  France^  '^  m  proportion  to 
Its  population  than  in  most  other  countries." 

Of  one  thousand  male  patients,  insxuiity  was  supposed  by  another 
eminent  authority,  to  be  traceable  to  the  following  causes  rela- 
tively : — * 


Dronkeimefls 110 

Consequences  of  disease       ..  100 

Epilepsy 78 

Ambition 73 

Excessive  labor     73 

Bom  idiots      71 

Misfortunes G9 

Old  age G9 

Chagrin 64 

Love        47 


Accidents 39 

Religious  enthusiasm   ..     ..  29 

Unnatural  practices      •  •     . .  37 

Political  events      26 

Poisonous  effluvia 17 

ni  usage 12 

Crimes,  remorse  and  despair. .  9 

Pretended  insanitv        ....  6 

Malformation  of  the  skull    . .  4 

Other  and  unknown  causes  . .  88 


Speaking  of  idiots,  as  distinct  from  lunatics,  the  following 
figures  represent  the  latest  returns.  In  England,  pauper  idiots, 
or  idiots  protected  in  national  institutions : — Males,  3,372;  females, 
3,893.     Total,  7,266. 

And  this  doleful  picture  brings  to  a  close  our  remarks  on  the 
Census. 

•  Vide  Hftydn'i  Dietlonary  ofDatw. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


LONGEVITY. 


Those  who  have  written  or  thought  much  on  the  subject  of 
longevity  have,  for  the  most  part,  become  wonderfully  enamored 
of  their  theme.  They  agree  almost  to  a  man  that  it  is  in  our  own 
power  not  only  to  prolong  our  days,  but  also  greatly  to  increase 
our  enjoyment  of  life.  Comaro,  at  the  age  of  85,  writes,  "  The 
spirit  increases  in  perfection  as  the  body  grows  older."  Fonte- 
nelle  declared  that  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were  between  the 
fifty-fifth  and  the  seventy-fifth.  Buffon,  at  the  age  of  70,  as  if  ad- 
dressing himself  to  youth,  says,  "  Every  day  that  I  rise  in  good 
health,  have  I  not  the  enjoyment  of  this  day  as  immediately  and 
as  fully  as  you  have  ?  If  I  conform  my  movements,  my  appe- 
tites, my  desires  to  the  impulses  of  a  wise  nature  alone,  am  I  not 
as  wise  and  more  happy  than  you  ?  And  the  view  of  the  past, 
which  awakens  the  regrets  of  old  fools,  offers  to  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  enjoyments  of  memory,  agreeable  pictures,  precious 
images,  which  are  worth  more  than  your  objects  of  pleasure ;  for 
they  are  pleasant,  these  images,  they  are  pure,  they  call  up  only 
amiable  recollections.  The  inquietudes,  the  chagrins,  all  the 
troop  of  sadnesses  which  accompany  your  youthful  enjoyments, 
disappear  in  the  picture  which  represents  tnem  to  me.  Regrets 
ought  to  disappear  in  like  manner ;  they  are  only  the  last  flashes 
of  that  foolish  vanity  which  never  grows  old."  "  Patience,"  says 
M.  Reveille  Parise,  "  is  the  privilege  of  old  age.  A  great  advan- 
tage of  a  man  who  has  lived  long  is  that  he  knows  how  to  wait. 
In  the  old  man  everything  is  submitted  to  reflection."  "In 
youth,"  says  M.  Flourens,  "  the  attention  is  quick,  lively,  always 
on  the  alert ;  fixes  itself  on  everything,  but  reflection  is  wanting. 
In  manhood,  attention  and  reflection  are  united,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  strength  of  manhood.  In  old  age  attention  lessens,  but 
reflection  increases ;  it  is  the  period  in  which  the  human  heart 
bends  back  on  itself  and  knows  itself  best."  Cicero  also  joins  in 
the  "  sweet  praises ;"  and  old  Cornaro,  more  playfully  than  be- 
fore, adds,  "  and  then  how  advantageous  to  live  long,  for  if  one 
is  a  Cardinal,  he  may  become  a  Pope  as  he  grows  older ;  if  he  oc- 
cupy a  distinguished  place  in  a  republic,  he  may  become  its  chief; 
if  he  be  a  learned  man,  or  excel  in  any  art,  he  may  excel  in  it 
still  more." 

"  Long  life,"  says  Hufeland,  the  famous  German  physician,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  from  whose  clever 
book,  the  Art  of  Prolonging  Life^  we  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  quote,  "  has  at  all  times  been  the  chief  wish,  the  principal 
object  of  mankind ;  but  how  confused  and  contradictory  are  all 
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the  plans  ever  proposed  for  obtaining  it !  The  stem  theologist 
derides  such  attempts,  and  asks  if  the  period  of  existence  is  not 
determined  to  evejy  human  being — and  who  is  able  to  add  a 
hair-breadth  to  his  stature,  or  a  minute  to  the  duration  of  his 
existence  ?  The  practical  physician  exclaims,  why  do  you  search 
for  the  particular  means  of  prolonging  life  ?  Employ  my  art, 
take  care  of  your  health,  guard  against  diseases,  and  cure  those 
which  have  appeared.  This  is  the  only  way  to  promote  longev- 
ity. The  adept  shows  his  vital  elixir,  and  boldly  asserts  that 
those  who  will  persevere  to  take  that  incorporated  spirit  of  life, 
may  hope  to  become  old.  The  philosojiher  endeavors  to  resolve 
the  proolem,  by  teaching  men  to  despise  death,  and  to  double 
life  by  enjoyment.  The  innumerable  legion  of  quacks  and  em- 
pirics, on  the  other  hand,  who  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
multitude,  inspire  them  with  a  belief  that  there  are  no  surer 
means  of  becoming  old  than  to  let  blood  at  proper  times,  and  to 
use  cupping,  purgatives,  &c." 

He  attributes  this  "  love  of  life"  to  the  influence  of  what  he 
terms  the  vital  principle,  which  pervades  all  nature,  and  is  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  Deity.  "  It  need,"  he  says,  "  ex- 
cite no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  most  perfect  possessor  of  this 
benefit  should  value  it  so  highly ;  and  that  the  bare  idea  of  living 
and  existing  should  be  attended  with  so  much  pleasure.  To  those 
even  who  are  deprived  of  its  comforts  and  enjoyments,  to  those 
who  suffer  imder  the  pain  of  miserable  disease,  or  who  bewail  the 
loss  of  freedom  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  idea  of  living  and 
existing  presents  some  charms ;  and  it  certainly  requires  a  de- 
rangement of  the  finest  organs  of  sensation,  a  circumstance  pos- 
sible only  to  man  ;  a  total  darkeninn^  and  deadening  of  the  mental 
faculties,  to  render  life  to  us  either  disgusting  or  indifferent.  .  . 
It  was  very  natural  for  men,  therefore,  to  conceive  the  idea 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  prolong  our  existence,  and  to 
give  more  extent  to  the  too  fleeting  enjoyment  of  so  valuable  a 
blessing.  This  question,  indeed,"  he  continues,  "  has  at  all  times 
engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  in  different  ways.  It  has 
been  a  favorite  object  of  the  deepest  thinking  minds,  and  it  has 
been  a  fine  field  for  visionaries." 

In  another  place  he  remarks  that  we  are  continually  surrounded 
by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  life ;  adding,  he  who  keeps 
company  with  its  friends  will  become  old ;  but  he  who  prefers 

its  enemies  will  shoi*ten  his  existence The  enemies 

of  our  life  have,  in  modem  times,  dreadfully  increased ;  and  that 
degree  of  civilization,  luxury,  refinement,  and  deviation  from 
nature,  in  which  we  at  present  live,  by  so  highly  exalting  our 
extensive  life,  tends  also  to  shorten,  in  the  same  proportion,  oar 
existence.  "  We  shall  find,"  he  says,  "  on  close  examination, 
that  men  appear,  as  it  were,  to  have  anxioudy  studied  how  they 
might  deprive  eaxih  other  of  life  secretly  and  irtiperceptibfy,  and  often 
in  the  most  ingenious  manner  possible.    Much  more  precaution 
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and  attention  are  therefore  now  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  our- 
selves from  danger."  What  these  friends  and  enemies  are  will 
be  indicated  as  we  proceed.  One  of  his  conclusions  indeed 
should  be  recorded  without  delay.  It  is  that  length  of  days  can 
only  be  secured  and  enjoyed  by  leading  a  virtuous  life.     Listen  I 

**  I  can,  at  any  rate,  assert  that  man  will  in  vain  seek  for  the  one  without 
the  other ;  and  that  physical  and  moral  health  a/re  as  nearly  related  as  the 
body  and  the  soul.  They  flow  from  the  same  sources ;  become  blended  to- 
gether;  and  when  united,  the  result  is  hxtmaiy  nature  ennobled,  and 

RAISED  TO  PERFECTION." 

Hnfeland  speaks  of  light^  heat^  and  aeV,  as  the  "  three  celestial 
gifts,  which  with  great  propriety  may  be  called  the  friends  and 
guardian  spirits  of  life," — and  of  darkness,  cold,  and  a  confined 
atmosphere,  as  possessing  just  the  opposite  qualities.  "  The  life 
of  every  created  being  is  the  more  perfect  the  more  it  enjoys  the 
influence  of  light."  Every  man  who  passes  his  life  in  darkness, 
becomes  pale,  relai;ed,  and  heavy,  arid  at  length  loses  the  whole 
energy  of  life ;  as  is  proved  by  the  many  melancholy  instances 
of  persons  shut  up  in  gloomy  dungeons ;  and  he  believes  that 
"  organized  life  is  possible  only  under  the  influence  of  light,  or  in 
all  probability  through  f^"  Cold,  he  speaks  of,  as  "  tne  great 
enemy  of  all  life."  "  No  being  can  live  entirely  without  air  ; 
and  sudden,  sometimes  instantaneous,  death  is  to  most  of  them 
the  consequence  of  its  being  withdrawn."  "  Water  also,"  he 
says,  "  belongs  to  the  agents  friendly  to  life,  so  far  as  it  contains 
oxygen ;  and  it  certainly  promotes  life,  for  toithout  fluidity  no 
expansio7i  of  life  is  possible^ 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  inquiry — What  is  Lipe  ? 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  great  wisdom,  compared  it  to  2k  flame,  which 
is  continually  consuming  and  consumed.  Hufeland  takes  up  the 
figure.  "  The  process  of  life  may,  then,  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinued process  of  consumption ;  and  its  essence  may  be  defined 
an  uninteiTupted  wasting  and  separation  of  ourselves.  .  .  .  De- 
structive and  creative  powers  are  engaged,  with  never-ceasing 
activity,  in  a  continual  struggle  within  us  ;  and  every  moment  oi 
our  existence  is  a  singular  mixture  of  annihilation  and  new  crea- 
tion. As  long  as  the  vital  power  retains  its  freshness  and  energy, 
the  living  plastic  powers  will  have  the  superiority,  and  afford  its 
protection  in  this  contest :  the  body  will  also  increase  and  ap- 
proach nearer  to  perfection.  By  little  and  little  they  will  balance 
each  other,  and  the  consumption  becoming  equal  to  the  renova- 
tion, the  body  will  at  length  decrease.  At  last,  the  vital  power 
being  lessened,  and  the  organs  worn  out,  the  consumption  will 
begin  to  exceed  the  renovation ;  and  decay,  degradation,  and  in 
the  end  total  dissolution  will  unavoidably  follow.  This  is  uni- 
versally the  case.  Every  created  being  passes  through  three 
periods :  that  of  its  growth,  that  of  its  being  stationary,  and  that 
of  its  decline."  In  another  place  he  says,  "  the  duration  of  life 
in  a  being  will  be  proportioned  to  the  innate  quantity  qfvitcd 
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power ^  the  greater  or  less  firmness  of  its  organs^  the  speedier  or 
slower  consumption,  and  perfect  or  imperfect  restoration.  All 
ideas  on  the  prolongation  of  life,  as  well  as  all  the  means  which 
have  been  or  may  be  proposed  on  that  subject,  can  be  brought 
under  these  four  classes,  and  be  examined  under  these  principles." 
But  still  more  important,  he  declares  his  earnest  conviction,  after 
many  years'  earnest  study,  that  the  grounds  of  a  long  or  short 
life  can  be  most  effectually  laid  at  an  early  period;  and  regrets, 
as  all  thinking  men  must  regret,  that  through  unpardonable 
negligence  in  the  education  of  youth,  information  on  tnis  subject, 
so  important  to  their  physical  happiness,  is  entirely  forgotten. 

Britain  has  long  been  famed  for  the  numbers  of  instances  of 
longevity  it  has  produced.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  have 
also  furnished  some  notable  instances ;  but,  further  north,  seventy 
is  an  age  seldom  exceeded.  Ireland  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  England  or  Wales  ;  and  the  annals  of  longevity  abound  in 
cases  from  the  Sister  Isle.  In  France,  longevity  is  not  so  general, 
although  we  find  a  man  died  in  that  country  in  1757,  aged  121. 
The  same  with  Italy,  yet  the  northern  provinces  of  Lombardy 
furnish  instances  of  great  age.  Spain  has  recorded  a  few  in- 
stances up  to  the  age  of  110.  Greece  is  still  celebrated  in  regard 
to  longevity.  The  Island  of  Naxos  is  particularly  prominent  on 
this  account.  In  Egypt  and  India  there  are  some  cases  of  long 
life,  particularly  among  the  Brahmins,  Anchorites,  and  Hermits. 
Ethiopia  formerly  was  much  celebrated  for  its  longevity — ^it  had 
a  tribe  called  the  Macrobii,  or  "  long-livers  ;"  but  a  contrary  ac- 
count is  given  of  it  by  Bruce.  Some  districts  of  Hungary  are 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  great  age  of  the  people  who 
reside  there.  Germany  contains  an  abundance  of  old  persons, 
but  it  affords  few  instances  of  very  long  life.  In  Holland,  few 
people  live  to  the  age  of  100;  nor  does  Switzerland  (generally 
spoken  of  as  so  healthy)  afford  many  instances  of  longevity. 
Kussia  has  furnished  some  extraordinary  cases.* 

The  proportion  of  inhabitants  who  attain  the  age  of  80  has 
been  found  to  be  as  follows  in  the  places  named : — 


Pays  de  Vaud  (Switzerland) 

....  lm2U 

Brandenburgh 

....  1  in  2^ 

Norwich            

....  Iin27 

Manchester       

....  Iin30 

London              

....lin40 

Edinburgh        

....  Iin42 

Out  of  10,000  persons  buried  in  each  of  the  following  districts, 
the  following  proportions  only  lived  to  the  advanced  ages  named, 
viz. : — 

In  London         ...     36  had  reached  90 ;  and  2  to  100  years. 
England  generally    89  "  "  4       "        " 

Cornwall 187  "  "  6       " 

Wales      211  "  "  13       "        « 

So  that  Wales  is  evidently  the  locality  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 

^  Vide  HaMBnd. 
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At  the  Census  of  1851,  111  men  and  208  women  returned  ages 
ranging  from  100  to  119  years.  In  reference  to  these  cases  the 
Census  Meport  says — 

"  Two-thirds  of  the  centenarians  are  women.  Several  of  them  in  Eng^land 
are  natives  of  parishes  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  where  no  efficient  sjstem  of 
re^stration  exists ;  few  of  them  redde  in  the  parishes  where  they  were  bom, 
and  have  been  known  from  youth ;  many  of  tne  old  people  are  paupers,  and 
probably  illiterate ; — so  that  it  would  no  doubt  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  can  alone  be  accepted  as  conclusive  proof  of  such 
extraordinary  a^^es." 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  years  1850  to  1853, 
there  were  exactly  1,000  deaths  amongst  the  "Friends;"  and  out 
of  this  number  517  reached  60  years  of  age  or  upwards,  of  whom 
353  reached  70  years  or  upwards,  and  of  them  141  reached  80 
years  or  more.    A  recent  writer,  in  the  StcUut^  says — 

"  In  a  curious  publication  by  M.  Lejoncourt,  entitled  Les  Centenaires  An- 
dens  et  Modemes,  we  have  an  account  of  forty-nine  persons  in  England  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  who  reached  from  130  to  180  years  of  age.  Of  these 
seven  died  at  134,  four  at  138,  two  at  155,  one  at  159,  one  at  160,  one  at  168, 
one  at  169,  and  one  at  175  years.  Dr.  Bernard  Van  Oven,  in  a  work  on  health 
and  longevity  recently  published,  gives  a  further  list  of  7,000  persons  who 
attained  to  the  same  great  ages." 

In  1799  a  book  was  published  at  Salisbury,  by  James  Easton, 
on  "Human  Longevity,"  containing  the  names  of  1,712  persons, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards.  Haller  had 
previously  published  a  Table,  enumerating  1,111  of  such  cases; 
and  in  1826  Mr.  Charles  Babbage  made  a  collection  from  Easton's 
books,  and  from  other  sources,  of  1751  similar  cases.  His  (Mr. 
Babbage's)  object  was  to  construct  a  comparative  Table,  to  show 
the  expectcUion  of  life  to  persons  who  had  attained  that  advanced 
age ;  and  he  found  that  of  the  numbers  recorded  by  each  of  the 
authors  named,  there  died  between  the  ages  of  100  and  110 : — 

Haller  1000    Easton  1310  Babbage  1278 


Between  110  and  120 

« 
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1111  1712  1751 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  deaths,  both  male  and  female, 
occurred  at  the  age  of  102,  but  more  particularly  amongst  the 
males ;  whilst  at  the  age  of  101  the  mortality  was  particularly 
low.  The  chances  of  surviving  beyond  150  are  exceedingly  re- 
mote. 

^  But  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  a  book  was  pub- 
lished at  Nottingham,  compiled  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  a  literary 
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man  and  journalist  of  some  note  in  that  town,  containing  about 
3,000  instances  of  deaths  at  100  years  and  upwards,  chiefly  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  From  this,  and  several 
other  sources,  we  have  compiled  the  Table  given  at  the  end  of 
this  section.  Unfortunately  for  the  book,  its  compiler  was  re- 
moved by  death,  having  reached  an  honorable  age,  while  it  was 
passing  through  the  press.  Hence  the  various  defects  in  arrange- 
ment, &c. ;  but  it  will  well  repay  careful  perusal. 

One  of  several  noticeable  points  in  connection  with  the  cases 
given  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  English  instances  of  ex- 
traordinary longevity  have  occurred  in  the  counties  lying  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Thames.  The  exceptions  are  Shropshire  (very  marked),  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Surrey.  Yorkshire,  from  its  extensive  area 
and  large  extent  of  coast  range,  has  the  largest  number  of  cases, 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  number  of  instances  of 
deaths,  over  100,  which  have  occurred  in  London  and  its  imme- 
diate suburbs. 

Another  very  noticeable  circumstance  is  that  more  women 
than  men  became  old  ;  but  that  men  only  attain  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  longevity.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  physiologists. 
Hufeland  thus  endeavors  to  account  for  it: — The  equilibrium  and 
pliability  of  the  female  body  seem  for  a  certain  time  to  give  it 
more  durability,  and  to  render  it  less  susceptible  of  injury  from 
distinctive  influences.  But  male  strength  is,  without  doubt, 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  very  great  age.  More  women,  therefore, 
become  old  ;  but  fewer  very  old.  In  the  first  half  of  niaji's  age^ 
an  active^  even  a  fatiguing  life^  w  conducive  to  longevity  /  but  in 
the  last  half,  a  life  that  is  peaceful  and  uniform.  iVb  instance  can 
be  found  of  an  idler  having  attained  to  a  remarkably  great  age, 
Mich  and  flourishing  food^  and  an  immoderate  use  of  flesh  do 
not  prolong  life.  Instances  of  the  greatest  age  are  to  be  found 
among  men  who,  from  their  youth,  lived  principally  on  vegeta- 
bles, and  in  so7ne  causes  had  never  tasted  flesh,  A  certain  degree 
of  cultivation  is  physically  necessary  for  man,  and  promotes 
duration  of  life.  The  wild  savage  does  not  live  so  long  as  man 
in  a  state  of  civilization.  To  live  in  the  country,  and  in  small 
towns,  is  favorable  to  longevity ;  to  live  in  great  towns  is  unfa- 
vorable, although  not  to  the  extent  sometimes  stated,  or  supposed. 
In  almost  every  case  of  extreme  old  age,  great  temperance  as  tcell 
CIS  friigality  of  living  had  been  observed. 

Again,  it  may  be  noted  that  nearly  all  those  people  who  have 
become  very  old  were  married^  mostly^  more  than  ofice^  and 
frequently  at  a  very  late  period  of  life.  Hufeland  went  so  far  as 
to  say  there  was  not  *'  one  instance  of  a  bachelor  having  attained 
to  a  great  age  !"  And  added,  "  This  observation  is  as  applicable 
to  the  female  as  to  the  male  sex ;  and  hence  it  would  appear  that 
a  certain  abundance  in  the  power  of  generation  is  favorable  to 
longevity.     It  forms  an  addition  to  the  vital  power;    and  this 
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power  of  procreation  seems  to  be  in  the  most  intimate  propor- 
tion to  that  of  regenerating  and  restoring  one's  self;  but  a  certain 
regularity  and  moderation  are  requisite ;  and  marriage  is  the  only 
means  by  which  these  can  be  preserved.  The  greatest  example 
of  this  (he  adds)  is  a  Frenchmen  named  Dr.  Longueville,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  110.  He  had  been  married  to  10  wives;  his 
last  wife  he  married  when  in  his  ninety-ninth  year,  and  she  bore 
him  a  son  when  he  was  in  his  hundred  and  first."  The  English 
records  of  longevity  afford  some  very  similar  instances  ;  and 
certainly  but  few  bachelors  have  found  a  place  in  the  records. 

Dr.  Fitch,  in  his  well-known  treatise  on  Consumption,  gives 
us  the  following  instances  of  remarkable  longevity  in  the  United 
States  of  America : — 

"  In  1820  a  man,  named  Henry  Francisco,  died  at  Whitehall,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  agdd  134  years ;  he  beat  the  drum  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  was  then  16  years  of  age ;  he  did  not  die  of  old  age,  but  of  the 
ague  and  fever.  John  Hightower,  residing  at  Marengo  County,  Alabama,  died 
January,  1845,  aged  136  years.  William  Prigden,  of  Maryland,  died  October, 
1845,  aged  123  years.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey,  a  Baptist  Minister,  residing,  at 
the  time  the  Doctor  wrote,  at  Frankfort,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  in 
the  active  and  useful  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  at  the  age  of  111.  A  Mr. 
Blake  well  was  residing,  a  short  time  previovsly,  at  Greenville,  North  Caro- 
lina, aged  136  years ;  and  a  colored  man,  Sphynx,  was  living,  about  the  same 
time,  •  in  fine  vigorous  health,*  in  Cumberland  County,  Virginia,  at  the  age 
of  117  years.  Daniel  Atkin  died  at  Wrexford,  Upper  Canada,  184i5,  aged  120 ; 
and  M.  John  Van  Hoozer,  of  Jefferson  County,  died  about  August,  1^0,  aged 
122  years.  David  Kenison,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  near  Albany, 
New  York,  on  the  24th  February,  1852,  aged  117;  and  William  Prigdeon,  of 
Bladen  County,  North  Carolina,  died  a  year  or  two  previously,  aged  122  years. 
The  Negro  and  Slave  races,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  presented 
some  remarkable  cases  of  longevity,  and  America  has  some  similar  instances. 
In  October,  1854,  Judy,  a  slave  on  the  Plantation  of  H.  B.  Richardson,  in 
Bladen  County,  died,  aged  110  years.  She  was  one  of  eight  slaves  who,  nearly 
60  years  ago,  were  the  first  settlers  on  the  Plantation  where  she  died.  Of 
the  seven  others,  one  died  over  90  years  of  age ;  another,  93 ;  and  a  third,  81 ; 
two  are  living — one  75,  and  the  other  one  60  years  of  age.'' 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  would  seem 
that  of  the  two,  extreme  cold  is  more  favorable  to  long  life  than 
extreme  heat.  Sir  Henry  Halford  was  informed  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  Baron  Brunow,  that  there  was  a  level  country  of 
about  100  leagues  square,  sloping  to  the  South  on  the  borders  of 
Siberia,  where  a  year  rarely  passed  in  the  course  of  which  some 
person  did  not  die  of  the  age  of  130.  The  question  asked,  of 
course,  was  "  Can  you  depend  upon  your  registers  there  ?"  To 
which  the  reply  was,  "  Any  body  who  knows  the  practices  of  the 
Greek  Church  will  tell  you  that  the  bishops  are  more  careful  of 
their  registration  there,  if  possible,  than  your  parochial  clergy 
are  in  Great  Britain."  In  the  ye&r  1835  there  died,  in  the 
Russian  Empire,  416  persons  of  100  years  of  age  and  upwards ; 
the  oldest  was  135  years,  and  there  were  111  above  110  years  old. 
And  from  the  ofiScial  account  of  deaths  in  the  same  Empire,  in 
1839,  it  appeared  that  there  wei*e  858  whose  ages  ranged  from 
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100  to  106  years;  126  from  110  to  116;  130  from  116  to  120; 
three  from  120  to  130  ;  one  at  145  years  ;  three  from  160  to  166  ; 
one  at  160  ;  and  one  at  166.  At  Dantzic,  a  man  is  said  to  have 
died  aged  184,  and  another  was  living  at  Wallacbia,  in  1840, 
aged  186. 

On  entering  upon  a  similar  inquiry  with  the  present,  Hufeland 
began  with  Emperors,  Kings,  and  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
asking  himself  this  question,  "Has  nature,  which  has  conferred 
upon  them,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  advantages  and  enjoy- 
ments of  this  world,  Destowed  upon  them  also  her  best  gift — a 
longer  duration  of  life  ?"  He  answers, "  Unfortunately,  not ;  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  history  informs  us  that  this  prerogative  be- 
longs exclusively  to  them.  In  ancient  history  we  find  only  a  few 
Kings  who  attained  to  their  eightieth  year ;  and  this  is  equally 
the  case  in  the  modern.  In  the  whole  catalogue  .of  Roman  and 
German  Emperors,  reckoning  from  Augustus  to  the  present  time, 
which  includes  altogether  above  200,  we  find  (the  two  first, 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  excepted)  oxAy  four  who  arrived  at  the 
age  of  80,  viz.,  Gordian,  Valerian,  Anastasius,  and  Justinian." 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Augustus,  who  was  a  temperate  man — 
used  none  but  the  simplest  food,  ate  only  when  he  had  an  appe- 
tite, never  drank  above  a  pint  of  wine,  and  considered  mirth  and 
good  company  as  the  best  seasoning  of  his  meals ;  and  he  lived 
to  76.  We  have  already  presented  the  list  of  English  sovereigns, 
and  the  causes  of  their  deaths,  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
division. 

Ecclesiastical  princes,  he  observes,  have  not,  in  this  respect, 
been  more  fortunate.  "  Of  300  Popes,  who  may  be  reckoned  up, 
no  more  than  five  attained  to,  or  exceeded,  the  age  of  eighty^ 
though  they  possessed  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the  pontifical 
chair  at  a  late  period,  and  had,  therefore  a  greater  probability  of 
enjoying  longevity."  By  way  of  contrast,  he  remarks  that  an 
extraordinary  number  of  instances  may  be  found  among  the  her- 
mits and  monks,  who,  with  the  strictest  regimen,  self-denial  and 
abstraction,  while  they  divested  themselves  of  all  human  pafisions, 
and  avoided  such  intercourse  as  might  tend  to  excite  theni,  led  a 
life  of  contemplation,  but  united  with  bodily  exercise,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  free  air.  Thus,  the  Apostle  John  attained  to  the 
age  of  93  ;  Paul,  the  hermit,  by  means  of  an  almost  incredibly 
severe  regimen  in  a  grotto,  to  that  of  113 ;  and  St.  Anthony  to 
that  of  106.  Athanasius  and  Jerome  also  exceeded  the  age 
of  80. 

Deep-thinking  philosophers,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  have  at  all 
times  been  distinguished  by  their  great  age,  especially  when  their 
philosophy  was  occupied  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  afforded  them 
the  divme  pleasure  of  discovering  new  and  important  truths  :  the 
purest  enjoyment,  a  beneficial  exaltation  of  ourselves,  and  a  kind 
of  restoration  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  principal  means 
of  prolonging  the  life  of  a  perfect  being."    Dr.  £jrasmus  Wilson, 
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the  editor  of  the  Edition  of  JSufeland^  from  which  we  quote, 
gives  the  following  list  in  illustration  of  the  text : — 


TSBBO  51 

Virgil  52 

SluJ^eepeare  52 

Moliere  53 

Dante  56 

Pope  56 

Ovid  57 

Horace  57 

Racine  59 

Demosthenes         59 

Lavater 60 

Galyani  . .  61 

Boocaocio 62 

Fenelon 63 

Aristotle 63 

Cuvier  64 

Milton  66 

Boossean 66 

Erasmus  ..         .....         ..69 

Cervantes  . .         .  •         . .         . .  69 

Beaomarcbais        69 

Dryden  70 

Petrarch 70 

LeSage 70 

Linnaans  . .         . .  . .  71 

Locke  73 

La  Fontaine  74 

Handel  . .         . .         . .        . .  75 

ReaomoT 75 

Euler  77 


Galileo        78 

Swift           78 

Roger  Bacon         78 

ComeiUe 78 

Marmontel 79 

Thucydides            80 

Juvenal 80 

Young         80 

Kant            . .       • 80 

Plato           81 

Buffon         81 

Goethe . .  82 

Claude         82 

West           82 

Franklin 84 

Metastasio 84 

Herschel 84 

Anacreon 85 

Newton 85 

Voltaire 85 

Halley         86 

Sophocles 90 

Leuwenhoeck        . .         . .         . .  91 

Hans  Sloane          93 

Whiston      . .         . .         . .         . .  95 

Michael  Angelo 96 

mtian          96 

Herodias 100 

Fontenelle             100 

Qorgias 107 


The  list,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  the  names  of  a  good  many  of 
our  greatest  poets  and  painters.  They  are  proverbially  long- 
lived  ;  and  other  instances  may  be  adduced,  of  more  recent  date. 
Amongst  the  poets,  Cowper  reached  69  ;  Scott  61  ;  Wordsworth 
80 ;  Rogers  82  ;  James  Montgomery  over  80,  and  Goethe  82  ; 
Byron,  Burns,  and  Collins,  indeed,  died  young,  being  respectively 
87,  37,  and  38.  Poor  Keats  was  only  24.  But  with  these  draw- 
backs an  average  of  something  like  60  is  attained.  Music  is  a 
sister  art  to  Poetry,  and  musicians  are  remarkable  for  length  of 
days.     Mozart,  indeed,  died  at  36,  but  Haydn  reached  78. 

The  painters  are  mostly  included  in  the  list,  but  we  may  add 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  died  at  61,  Sir  J.  Reynolds  at  69,  and 
Rembrandt  at  82  ;  but  Raphael,  again,  died  at  37.  Sculpture  is 
a  sister  art  to  painting,  as  music  to  poetry,  and  here  we  have  Ca- 
Dova  at  &5,  and  Flaxman  at  71.  We  take  these  cases  as  they 
occur  to  us.    The  reader  can  supply  others; 

In  Oould^a  Dictionary  of  Artists^  published  in  1839,  the  names, 
with  the  ages,  of  1,122  persons  are  given  ;  which  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing facts  as  to  longevity  of  this  class : — Died  under  60  years 
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old,  474  (about  two-fifths)  ;  60  years  and  under  70,  250  (over 
one-fifth)  ;  70  years  and  under  80,  243  (again  over  one-fifth)  ;  80 
years  and  under  90,  135  (above  1  in  9) ;  90  years  and  under  100, 
19  ;  above  100,  1.  The  average  age  at  death  of  the  whole  num- 
ber being  55  years,  ft-oni  which  (adds  Mr.  Bailey),  "It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  tranquillizing  efiTect 
upon  the  spirits,  and  a  tendency  to  moral  refinement  in  the  habits 
and  manners  of  its  professors,  extremely  favorable  to  the  prolon- 
gation of  life." 

Thus  my  Lord  Bacon  {Hist  of  Life  and  Death)  says,  "  Admira- 
tion and  light  contemplation  are  very  powerful  to  the  prolong- 
ing of  life  ;  for  they  hold  the  spirits  in  such  things  as  delight  them, 
and  suflfer  them  not  totumultuate  or  carry  them  unquietly  or  way 
wardly ;  and  therefore  all  the  contemplators  of  natural  things, 
which  had  so  many  and  so  eminent  objects  to  admire  (as  Deroo- 
critus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  Apollonius)  were  long  lived ;  also  rhe- 
toricians, which  tasted  but  lightly  of  things,  and  studied  rather  ex- 
ornation  of  speech  than  for  profundity  of  matter,  were  long  livers 
(as  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  Isocrates,  Seneca),  and  certainly,  as  old 
men  are,  for  the  most  part,  talkative,  so  talkative  men  do  often 
grow  old  ;  for  it  shows  a  light  contemplation,  and  such  as  does  not 
strain  the  spirits  or  vex  them  :  but  subtle,  and  acute,  and  eager 
inquisition  shortens  life,  for  it  trieth  the  spirit  and  wasteth  it." 

It  is  a  little  strange,  though  by  no  means  unaccountable,  that 
physicians  who  practice,  are  shorter  lived  than  almost  any  other 
of  the  professional  classes.  The  following  solution  has  been 
offered  by  one  of  themselves  : — "They  have  the  best  opportunity 
of  observing  tliese  prudential  rules  and  precautions  for  preserv- 
ing health,  which  they  lay  down  for  others ;  and  there  are  few 
employments  in  which  the  powers  both  of  the  body  and  mind  are 
exposed  to  so  much  consumption  as  in  this.  Head  and  feet  must  be 
always  exercised  in  common.  But  the  greatest  mortality  pre- 
vails during  the  first  ten  years  of  their  practice."  After  that  time 
they  become  inured  to  the  fatigue,  and  almost  impervious  to 
noxious  efiluvia,  infectious  disorders,  or  even  the  heart-melting 
scenes  of  woe  into  which  their  professional  duties  call  them.  Still 
there  are  some  who  have  attained  to  a  great  age  :  amongst  them 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Harvey  81 

Mead  81 

Duliamel 82 

Astruc  88 

Hoflman 83 

Pinel  84 

Swedenborg  85 

Morga^irni 89 

Heberden    . .         93 

Reysch        93 

Hippocrates  . .        . .         . .  109 


Boerliaave  . . 

. .     70 

Haller 

. .     70 

Tissot 

..70 

Gall 

. .     71 

Darwin 

. .     73 

Van  Swieten 

. .     72 

Fallopius     . . 

. .     72 

Jenncr 

. .     75 

Heister 

..75 

Ciillen 

..78 

Galen 

..79 

Spallanzani            ^ . 

.,    79 
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M.  Lombard  has  carried  this  clkss  of  observations  still  further 
into  detail,  and  has  given  as  the  result  the  following  as  the  dura- 
tion of  each  of  the  classes  he  names : — 


Magistrates 69  years. 


Clergymen 

Merchants 

Gardeners 


63 
62 
60 


Maeons  and  Bricklayers  . .     55 


Surgeons 


54 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Batchers        

Sawyers         

Joiners  and  Carpenters  . 
Painters,  ordinary  . . 
Millers  and  Bakers 
Stone  Cutters* .       ... 


58  years. 

51 

49 

44 

42 

84 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Annuitants,  as  a  class,  are  not  included  in  this  Table.  Their 
extraordinary  tendency  to  long  life  has  become  proverbial.  The 
cause  is  almost  as  patent  as  the  fact,  viz.,  the  absence  of  any  care 
or  anxiety  about  worldly  affairs.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the 
observations  taken  upon  Government  annuitants  showed  the  '*  ex- 
pectation" on  male  lives  below  30  to  be  leas  than  that  of  the 
general  population.  The  irregularities  of  youth  was  the  cause 
assigned.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  influence  of  the  mind 
upon  the  duration  of  life  is  even  more  marked  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  body.  Where  the  mind  is  devoted  to  one  object,  there 
is  also  a  better  chance  of  long  life  than  if  the  mental  energies  be 
exhausted  by  grasping  two  or  three. 

Dr.  Guy,  whose  name  has  already  been  introduced  in  these 
pages,  has  paid  long  and  marked  attention  to  the  duration  of  life 
amongst  the  professional  classes  in  this  kingdom.  Some  years 
since,  he  published  some  statistics,  showing  the  average  age  at 
which  each  of  the  following  classes  died,  afler  having  reached  the 
age  of  51 : — 

Years.  Year». 

Clergy 74    I  Medical  men 73 

Lawyers         72f  |  Learned  professions  collectively     76^ 

The  clergy,  therefore,  of  the  three,  are  the  most  healthy ;  the 
lawyers  the  least  so. 

lie  has  subsequently  taken  observations  on  the  most  eminent 
of  these  professions  only,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Yean. 

Clergy  (archbishops  and  bishops)       70^ 

Lawyers  (judges,  &c.)       67 

Medical  men  (baronets,  &c.)       74^ 

The  medical  profession  here  has  the  advantage.  In  a  paper, 
recently  published  in  the  StatisticcU  Journal^  he  reviews  these 
observations,  and  furnishes  additional  ones;  and  summing  up 
with  the  following  conclusions.  1.  That  the  duration  of  life 
among  lawyere  is  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  the  members  of 
the  two  other  learned  professions.     2.  That  the  duration  of  the 


^  For  additional  information  on  atonemasona*  Uvea,  aee  Society  of  Arta  Joomal,  toL  vlli., 
p.  778.— Note  1806. 
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lifo.  of  lawyers  has  suffered  a  flight  progressive  decrease  daring 
the  last  three  centuries.  And,  generally,  he  lays  down  (1)  that 
the  members  of  the  three  learned  professions  occupy,  in  respect 
of  the  duration  of  their  lives,  a  favorable  position  among  the  edu- 
cated classes.  (2.)  That  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  life  of 
the  three  learned  professions  is  not  considerable.  (3.)  That  the 
three  learned  professions  occupy  the  following  relative  position  in 
respect  to  the  duration  of  their  lives,  the  longest  lived  being 
placed  first :  medical  men,  clergi/meUy  lawyers,* 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  differed  in  his  views  from  several  of  the 
writers  already  quoted,  and  his  remarks  have  a  great  show  of 
truth  about  them.  The  English,  as  a  nation,  are  pre-eminently 
active,  and  the  natives  of  no  other  country  follow  their  objects 
with  so  much  force,  fire,  and  constancy.  And  as  human  powers 
are  limited,  there  are  few  examples  of  very  distinguished  men  liv- 
ing in  this  country  to  old  age ;  they  usually  fail,  droop  and  die 
before  they  have  attained  the  period  naturally  marked  for  the 
end  of  human  existence.  The  lives  of  our  statesmen,  warriors, 
poets,  and  even  philosophers,  offer  abundant  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  this  opinion  ;  whatever  burns,  consumes, — ashes  remain.  Be- 
fore the  period  of  youth  is  passed,  grey  hairs  usually  cover  those 
brows  which  are  adorned  with  the  civic  oak  or  the  laurel ;  and  in 
the  luxurious  and  exciting  life  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  their  tints 
are  not  even  preserved  by  the  myrtle  wreath  or  the  garland  of 
roses  from  the  premature  winter  of  time."t 

At  the  Census  of  1851  there  were  returned  in  London  3,072 
persons  classed  as  "independent  gentlemen,"  and  4,719  defined  as 
"  annuitants."  The  reader  will  not  suppose  that  the  number  of 
independent  gentlemen  is  actually  limited  to  the  number  just 
given  (or,  perhaps,  the  annuitants  either) — the  figures  refer  to 
the  number  who  returned  themselves  as  such.  Now,  in  the  year 
last  past,  1856,  there  died  of  these  numbers  respectively — "inde- 
pendent gentlemen,"  546 ;  "  annuitants,"  only  34 !  The  Times^ 
quoting  these  figures  in  a  leader,  remarked,  in  reference  to  them, 
"It  has  always  been  usual  to  regard  annuitants  as  endowed  with 
peculiar  tenacity  of  life,  and  in  the  occasional  bitterness  of  irony, 
they  have  been  described  as  the  real  undying  ones  of  the  human 
race.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  never  accepted  the  impres- 
sion so  completely  in  the  light  of  a  fact  as  it  is  placed  by  the 
Tables  before  us !" 

We  have  also  just  spoken  of  the  length  of  days  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  "  Society  of  Friends."  A  valued  acquaintance 
of  that  class  has  handed  us  a  Table  confirmatory  of  that  fact, 
based  upon  the  deaths  of  1853,  which  we  here  give.  We  believe 
a  Table  of  the  kind  is  prepared  every  year : — 


*  Vol.  20,  p.  17.  t  The  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher. 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Deaths,  at  different  Ages,  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  daring  the  years  1850^1, 1651-52,  and  1852-53. 


YMrl86(HSl. 

Year  1861-KI. 

Yearl86SM8. 

Age. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  1  year* 

17 

11 

28 

10 

5 

15 

13 

8 

21 

Under  5  years 

25 

16 

41 

18 

12 

30 

18 

13 

31 

From  5  to  10 

3 

7 

10 

5 

7 

12 

4 

2 

6 

"    10  "  15 

1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

11 

5 

6 

11 

"    15  "  20 

9 

4 

13 

7 

4 

11 

5 

3 

8 

"    20  "  80 

12 

10 

22 

10 

23 

83 

7 

10 

17 

"    30  "  40 

10 

12 

22 

4 

19 

23 

8 

8  . 

16 

"    40  "  50 

9 

10 

19 

9 

13 

22 

7 

14 

21 

"    50  "  60 

19 

21 

40 

10 

22 

82 

16 

14 

30 

"    60  "  70 

23 

24 

47 

28 

29 

57 

26 

34 

60 

"    70  "  80 

31 

44 

75 

25 

46 

71 

20 

46 

66 

"    80  "  ©0 

16 

15 

31 

16 

41 

57 

13 

24 

37 

"    90  "100 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

6 

8 

160 

167 

327 

137 

225 

362 

131 

180 

311 

Average  age  in  1850-51 — 50  years,  3  months,  7  days,  and  9-lOths. 

1851-52—52    "     11       "        H 
1852-53-^53    "       l      "        3 


« 


« 


u 
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But  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  longevity  must  be 
searched  for  amongst  classes,  for  the  most  part,  other  than  those 
"we  have  named — such  as  those  who  are  frequently  subjected  to 
^reat  bodily  labor,  and  mostly  in  the  open  air — those  who  lead  a 
simple  life,  most  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  farmers,  garden- 
ers^ agriciUiural  laborers,  huntsmen,  and  occasionally  soldiers  and 
sailors.  ''In  these  situations,"  says  Hufeland,  ''man  still  attains 
to  140  or  even  150  years."  He  refers,  in  detail,  to  Henry  Jen- 
Idns,  of  Yorkshire,  who  died  in  1670,  aged  169,  his  occupation 
laving  been  chiefly  that  of  fishing ;  to  Thomas  Parr,  of  Shrop- 
shire—  rendered  famous  by  association  (in  name  only)  with 
*' Parr's  Life  Pills" — he  was  152  years  9  months  old  when  he  died, 
and  had  lived  under  nine  Kings  of  England !  His  occupation 
was  that  of  a  farm  servant,  and  he  had  to  maintain  himself  by 
daily  labor.  A  grandson  of  this  same  "  Parr  "  died  at  Cork  some 
years  since,  aged  103.  Also  to  Effingham,  who  died  in  Cornwall 
m  1757,  aged  144.  He  was  a  laborer,  but  had  in  hb  younger  days 
been  a  soldier. 

But  we  arrive  at  a  point  at  which  it  appears  desirable  to  take  a 
more  physiological  view  of  the  question.  M,  Flovrens,  in  his 
famous  book — De  la  Longkvitk  JBitmaine  etdela  Quantity  de  Vie 
sur  le  Olobey  Paris,  1 855 — a  book  which  has  aroused  the  attention 
of  nearly  all  the  scientific  men  in  Europe,  gives  the  following  as 
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the  natural  divisions,  and  natural  durations,  of  the  life  of  man  :— 
"The  first  ten  years  of  lite  are  infancy,  properly  so  called;  the 
second  ten  is  the  period  of  boyhood ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  is 
the  first  youth  ;  from  thirty  to  forty  the  second.  The  first  man- 
hood is  from  forty  to  forty-hve ;  the  second  from  fifty-five  to  sev- 
enty. This  period  of  manhood  is  the  age  of  strength — the  manly 
period  of  human  life.  From  seventy  to  eighty-five  is  the  first 
period  of  old  age ;  and  at  eighty-five  the  second  old  age  begins." 
A  hundred  years  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  natural  period  of  ex- 
istence. An  able  English  reviewer  of  this  book  says,  (vide 
Blackioood^a  Maffozine^  Mnj,  1855): — 

"  The  limits  thus  assigned  by  Flourens  to  the  several  periods  of  life  are  not 
wholly  arbitrary,  like  those  we  generally  talk  of;  on  the  contrary,  a  little 
more  or  less  sound  physiological  reason  is  assigned  for  each.  Infancy  proper 
ceases  at  ten,  because  then  the  second  toothing  is  completed ;  boyhood  at 
twenty,  because  then  the  bones  cease  to  increase  in  length ;  and  youth  ex- 
tends to  forty,  because  about  that  time  the  body  ceases  to  increase  in  size. 
Enlargement  of  bulk  after  that  period  consists  chiefly  in  the  accumulation  of 
fat.  The  real  development  of  the  parts  of  the  body  has  alre-ady  ceased.  In- 
stead of  increasing  the  strength  and  activity,  this  latter  growth  weakens  the 
body,  and  retards  its  motions.  Then  when  growth  has  ceased,  the  body  rests, 
rallies,  and  becomes  invigorated.  Like  a  fortress  with  all  its  works  com- 
plete, its  garrison  in  full  numbers,  and  threatened  >vith  an  early  siege,  it  re- 
pairs, arranges,  disposes  everything  within  itself.  The  new  stores  it  aaily  re- 
ceives are  employed  in  fully  c<iuipping,  in  strengthening,  in  rebuilding,  and  in 
maintaining  every  part  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  efficiency.  This  period 
of  internal  invigoration  lasts  fifteen  years  (that  of  the  first  manhood)  and  it 
maintains  itself  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  more,  when  old  age  begins." 

The  illustration  is  good. 

JBt/ffon,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, says — "  The  man  who  does  not  die  of  accidental  diseases 
lives  everywhere  to  ninety  or  a  hundred  years."  He  bases  his 
conclusions  on  physiological  data.  "  The  total  duration  of  life 
may  be  estimated  to  a  certain  degree  by  that  of  the  duration  of 

an  animal's  growth Man  increases   in  height  up  to 

his  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year,  and  yet  the  full  development  in 
size  of  all  the  parts  of  his  body  is  not  completed  till  the  thirtieth 
year.  The  dog  attains  his  full  length  in  one  year,  and  only  in  the 
second  year  completes  its  growth  in  bulk  or  size.  Man  who 
takes  thirty  years  to  grow^  lives  ninety  or  a  hundred  years.  The 
dog  which  grows  only  two  or  three  years,  lives  only  ten  or 
twelve ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  most  other  animals."  He  after- 
wards follows  out  the  idea  more  fully.  "  The  duration  of  life  in 
the  horse,  as  in  all  other  species  of  animals,  is  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  grows.  Man  who  takes  fourteen 
years  to  grow,  may  live  six  or  seven  times  as  long;  that  is  to 
ninety  or  a  hundred  years.  The  horse  which  completes  its 
growth  in  four  years  may  live  six  or  seven  times  as  long,  that 
\&  to  twenty  or  thirty  years.     .     ,     .     The  stag  is  five  or  six 
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years  growing:    it  lives  also   seven  times  five  or  six,  that  is 
thirty-five  or  forty  years." 

Flourena^  taking  up  this  ingenious  idea  of  Buffon's,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  more  correct  physiological  knowledge  than 
existed  in  the  days  of  the  latter  (who,  however,  did  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  increased  knowledge),  gives  us  the 
following  corrected  Table : — 

Yean.  Years.  Yean.  Yean. 

The  Do^  grows  for  2  and  lives  10  or  12 
The  Cat     . .       . .  li  . .     . .      9  or  10 
The  Hare  . .       . .  1    . .     . .      8 
The  Guinea-Pigr      7  months      6  or  7 


Man  pfrows  for  20  and  lives  90  or  100 
TheOaonel  ..    8  ..      ..40 
The  Horse  . .    5  . .      . .    25 
The  Ox        ..    4  ..      ..    16  to 20 
The  Ldon    . .    4  . .      . .    20 


His  theory  of  the  completion  of  animal  growth  being  grounded 
on  the  union  of  the  hones  to  their  epiphyses,  "  So  long  as  this 
union  does  not  take  place  the  animal  grows.  As  soon  as  the 
bones  are  united  to  their  epiphyses  the  animal  ceases  to  grow." 
And  his  multiple  for  the  duration  of  life  is  five  times  the  period 
of  growth  with  all  the  larger  animals,  instead  of  six  or  seven 
timeSy  as  with  Bufibn.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  his  exact 
words : — 

"  It  is  abont  fifteen  years  since  I  entered  npon  a  coarse  of  researches  into  the 
physiological  law  of  the  duration  of  life,  both  in  man  and  in  some  of  the 
domestic  animals.  The  most  strikini;  result  of  this  labor,  as  will  soon  be 
shown,  is  that  the  normal  duration  of  the  life  of  man  is  one  century.  A  hun- 
dred years  of  life  is  what  Providence  intended  for  man  ;  it  is  true  few  men 
reach  this  great  term,  but  yet  how  few  do  what  is  necessary  to  attain  it. 
With  our  customs,  our  passions,  our  miseries,  man  does  not  die — ^he  kills 
himself." 

The  regular  and  determinate  duration  of  life,  according  to  M, 
Flourens,  depends  on  the  periods  of  gestation  and  growth,  each 
animal  living  about  five  times  as  long  as  the  term  of  its  growth. 

"  Man  beini;  twenty  years  grovnnf^,  lives  five  times  twenty,  that  is  to  say, 
one  hundred  years.  The  camel  is  eight  years  growing  and  lives  five  times 
«ight,  or  forty  years.  The  horse  is  five  years  growing  and  he  lives  five  times 
Aye,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-five  years ;  and  so  with  the  rest.  We  have  then 
finally  a  precise  characteristic  which  gives  us  accurately  the  duration  of 
growth  ;  the  duration  of  growth  gives  us  the  duration  of  life.  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  are  united  by  the  following  chain  of  relations — the  duration  of 
life  is  given  by  the  duration  of  growth ;  the  duration  of  growth  by  the  dura- 
tion of  gestation ;  the  duration  of  gestation  by  the  height,  &c.  &c.  The 
larger  the  animal,  the  longer  is  the  time  of  gestation.  The  gestation  of  the 
rabbit  is  thirty  days ;  that  of  man  is  nine  months ;  that  of  the  elephjint  is 
nearly  two  years,  &c*' 

jBaHeTy  who  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  adopted  a  different  basis  for  his  conclusions,  although 
he  was  lully  capable,  as  a  professed  physiologist,  of  applying  it  to 
the  principles  of  that  science.    "He  collected  together  all  the 

authenticated  instances  of  long  life His  conclusion — 

not  a  very  precise  one — is  that  the  utmost  limit  of  human  life  is 
noi  within  tnoo  hundred  years  /" 
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Pythagoras^  the  PhoBnician,  used  to  divide  the  life  of  man  into 
four  equal  parts.  From  the  first  to  the  twentieth  year  he  called 
him  a  child,  a  man  begun  ;  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fortieth,  a 
young  man ;  from  the  fortieth  to  the  sixtieth,  a  man  ;  from  the 
sixtieth  to  the  eightieth,  an  old  or  declining  man ;  and  after  this 
period  he  reckoned  him  no  more  among  the  living^  let  him,  live  to 
whatever  age  he  might* 

Huf eland  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  animal  lives  eight 
times  as  long  as  it  grows.  Now  man,  in  a  natural  state,  where 
the  period  of  maturity  is  not  hastened  by  art,  requires  full  25 
years  to  attain  his  complete  growth  and  conformation ;  "  and  this 
proportion  also  will  give  him  an  absolute  age  of  200  years."  He 
states  that  nearly  all  those  deaths  which  take  place  before  the  hun^ 
dredth  gear  are  brought  on  artificially — "  that  is  to  say,  bv  disease 
or  accident ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  far  greater  part  oi  men  die 
an  unnatural  death,  and  that  not  above  one  in  a  thousand  attains 
to  the  age  of  100  years"— a  fact  we  are  fully  cognizant  of.  With 
regard  to  the  relative  duration  of  human  life,  that,,  he  says,  is 
extremely  variable,  and  as  different  as  each  individual.  "  It  is 
regulated  according  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  mass  of  which 
the  person  is  formed  ;  his  manner  of  living ;  speedier  or  slower 
consumption  ;  and  a  thousand  internal  and  external  circumstances 
which  may  have  an  influence  on  the  continuance  of  his  existence. 
We  must  not,"  he  continues,  "imagine  that  ever  j  m&n,  at  present^ 
brings  with  him  into  the  world  a  vital  stock  capable  of  lasting 
150  or  200  years."  Still  he  has  elsewhere  asserted,  that  the  orga- 
nization and  vital  power  of  man  are  able  to  support  "  a  duration 
and  activity  of  200  years." 

Coming  to  more  recent  authorities.  Dr.  Farr,  in  the  16th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  says — *'  the  natural  term 
of  human  life  appears  to  be  a  hundred  years ;  and  out  of  the 
annual  generations  successively  born  in  England  and  Wales,  a  few 
solitary  individuals  attain  that  limiting  age,  the  rest  droppinsj  off 
year  by  year  as  age  advances,  so  that  the  mean  lifetime  is  alt 
present  only  41  years."  If  we  remember  rightly,  Dr.  Gumming, 
in  his  sermons,  has  expressed  his  belief  that  130  years  is  the  last 
limitation  assigned  to  human  life  by  the  Divine  decree ;  and  a 
recent  writer  in  the  Statist^  contemplating  the  usual  decline  of 
man  at  sixty,  thus  exclaims :  "  Shall  we  startle  our  readers,  by 
aflirming  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  bestow  once  more  upon 
inankind  a  patriarchal  length  of  days  ?  We  speak  only  of  the 
Abrahamic  epoch,  when  every  man  sat  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  but  to  accomplish  it,  we  must  do  as  they 
did ;  avoid  great  cities  ;  shun  strong  drinks  ;  eat  sparingly  ;  rise 
early,  and  live  actively.  Within  the  last  two  centuries  many 
well-authenticated  cases  in  England  and  Wales  are  recorded  of 
person?  who  lived  to  ages  varying  from  150  to  200  years  I  a 

*  HufUand. 
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length  of  days  commonly  believed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
patriarchal  .era." 

The  Census  of  1851  furnished  some  corroborative  testimony. 
There  were  in  Great  Britain  at  that  period  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion (596,030)  who  had  passed  the  barrier  of  "  three-score  years 
and  ten ;"  more  than  129,000  had  passed  the  psalmist's  limit  of 
"four-score  years;"  and  100,000  the  years  which  the  last  of 
Plato's  climacteric  square  numbers  expressed  (9  times  9  =  81)  ; 
nearly  ten  thousand  (9,847)  had  lived  90  years  or  more  ;  a  baud 
of  2,038  aged  pilgrims  had  been  wandenng  95  years  and  more 
on  the  unended  journey  ;  and  319 — 111  men  and  208  women — said 
they  had  witnessed  more  than  a  hundred  evolutions  of  the 
seasons,  some  of  them  reaching  119.  These,  and  other  similar 
considerations,  no  doubt  led  Dr.  Farr  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
century  may  be  considered  "  the  circuit  of  time  in  which  human 
life  goes  through  aU  the  phases  of  Us  evolutions.'*'* 

But  we  do  not  intend  dwelling  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
The  point  we  wish  more  particularly  to  enforce  is,  that  whatever 
the  allotted  duration  of  human  life  may  be,  speaking  physiologi- 
cally, we  do  not  J  in  this  country  (any  more  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  world),  on  an  average^  enjoy  the  full  period  of  exist- 
ence assigned  to  us.  And  of  this  fact  we  can  furnish  abundant 
and  unmistakable  proof.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Km^  has  well 
expressed  himself  hereon.     He  says : — 

"  To  those  perhaps  who  reflect  that,  after  all,  the  jears  of  man  are  still,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist,  but  three  score  and  ten  it  maj  seem  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  sanitary  science  to  prolong  life  rest  on  a  very  slender  foundation. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  our  efforts  are  required  7U)t  to  surpoM  this  standard  but 
to  attain  it.  It  is  orUy  by  vigilance  and  energy  in  the  tbork  of  seHf-preseroation 
that  the  appointed  average  can  he  reached;  and  it  is  when  we  read  in  such  cal- 
culations as  we  have  now  been  considering  (the  Registrar-General's  Report) 
the  number  of  years  and  lives  which  are  lopped  on  by  preventible  disorder, 
that  we  feel  in  its  fullest  force,  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  of  employing,  to  the 
utmost,  the  remedial  means  within  our  reach." 

Now,  if  it  be  necessary  to  give  any  illustration  of  how  y«io  per- 
sons really  die  from  what  may  be  termed  natural  causes — namely, 
old  age,  or  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  the  system — beyond 
those  which  are  every  day  occurring  within  the  observation  of 
each  of  our  readers,  these  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  afford 
us  abundant  matenals,  and  in  an  understandable  form.  Accord- 
ing to  the  16th  annual  report  recently  published,  the  total  deaths 
in  this  kingdom,  in  1853,  were  421,097,  and  of  this  number,  in  all 
but  6,899  cases,  the  causes  are  specified.  Consumption  (which,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  stated,  is  more  fatal  than  any  other  single  dis- 
ease in  this  country)  claimed  its  54,918  victims.  ''The  deaths 
from  this  cause  were  46,614  in  1850,  and  have  since  that  year  in- 
creased progressively  without  any  very  evident  reason.  Pneu- 
monia claimed  its  24,098;  bronchitis^   22,391;  typhus^   18,013; 

•  96th  Jftnnary,  1867. 
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scarlatina^  15,699;  and  diarrhcea,  14,192.  Dropsy  claimed 
10,302 ;  apoplexy^  8,496  ;  paralysis^  8,378.  The  hooping-cough 
took  off  11,200,  which  was  considerably  above  the  average; 
24,796  died  of  convulsions — these  would  be  chiefly  children  ;  and 
no  less  than  18,968  died  from  premature  birth  and  debility. 
ZHsease  of  the  heart  was  fatal  in  12,864  cases.  Asthma  took  off 
5,143  ;  and  cancer  5,663.  SmaUpox  took  off  3,151 ;  the  measles 
4,895  ;  and  the  croup  3,660.  Teething  proved  fatal  to  4,678  chil- 
dren ;  and  2,268  mothers  died  of  childbirth.  One  mother  died  to 
every  200  children  bom  alive.  Disease  of  the  brain  terminated 
fatally  in  3,444  cases,  and  disease  of  the  liver  in  4,139  other  in- 
stances. Malformations  and  premature  births  were  more  fatal  to 
males  than  females  ;  and  out  of  the  29,141  who  alone  are  reported 
as  having  died  of  old  a^e — being  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  of  deaths  in  the  year,  and  only  about  half  the  number 
which  died  from  consumption — ^there  were  16,543  women  against 
12,598  men.  During  the  year,  252  persons  died  of  carbuncle  and 
boil;  and  116  from  lock^axG  {tetanus).  Of  every  100  deaths,  38 
proceed  from  what  are  called  local  diseases ;  12  from  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system;  and  13  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans ;  or  if  consumption  be  added,  26.  Such  statistics  are  on- 
mistakeable. 

But  we  have,  as  an  additional  argument,  and  as  a  circumstance 
of  great  encouragement,  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of  this  king  • 
dom  is  gradually  becoming  less,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life  is  becoming  extended.  Even  within  the  past 
century  the  change  for  the  better  has  been  so  rapid  and  astound- 
ing as  at  first  sight  to  appear  almost  incredible.  But  we  derive 
our  data  from  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  this  country,  or  the 
world,  ever  produced.     The  late  Mr.  Griflith  Davies  says : — 

"  By  laborious  investigations  1  have  ascertained,  upon  indubitable  evidence, 
that  a  gradual  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  mortality  Among  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  throughout  the  last  100  years  ;  and  that  taking  all  ages 
together,  out  of  the  same  population  while  from 


17S0  to  1790  there  died  annnally  only  106 

1780 

to  1790  there  died  aimiiaDy  only  79 

1780  "  1740      "    "     ....  104 

1790 

"  1800      **    "    ....  75 

1740  "  1760      "     "     ....   99 

1800 

"  1806      "    "    ....  70 

1760  "  1780      "     »*     ....   86 

1805 

"  1810      "    **    ....  06 

17W)  "  1770      "     "     ....   84 

1810 

"  1815      "    »*    ....   61 

1770  "  1780      "     "     ....   86 

1816 

"1890      u    44    ^^^^  on 

So  that  the  mortality  decreased  two-fifths  between  1720  and 
1 820,  and  has  still  further  decreased  since  that  period.  How  much 
more  will  it  do  so  now  that  almost  every  town  in  the  kingdom 
has  its  Board  for  the  due  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations ; 
when  proper  cemeteries  are  being  provided  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ;  and  when  dwellings  for  all  classes  are  being  erected  with 
due  regard  to  healthiness  of  situation,  and  a  proper  supplv  of 
pure  air  and  water,  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  human  life  I 
We  have  good  right  to  assume  that  the  full  measure  of  human 
existence  is  only  attained  under  a  combination  of  all  the  circum^ 
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stances  known  to  be  favorable  to  perfect  health.  Therefore,  we 
may  fairly  take  the  mortality  of  the  healthiest  districts  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  basis  of  what  the  general  mortality  would  be 
under  equally  favorable  circumstances — making  a  proportionate 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  occupation  upon  health,  and,  there- 
fore, upon  the  mortality.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  more 
fully  treated  in  our  chapter  on  *'  Vital  Statistics ;"  in  the  mean- 
time, we  here  present  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  it. 

The  average  mortality  of  England  and  Wales  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  22  in  1000  annually,  but  there  are  some  favored  districts 
where  it  falls  much  below  this.  For  instance,  during  the  ten 
years  1841-50,  it  was  found  that  the  average  annual  mortality  in 
Rothhwry  and  Glendale^  in  Northumberland,  and  Eastbourne^  in 
Sussex,  was  only  15  per  1000,  or  7  below  the  average  of  the  king- 
dom. In  14  other  districts,  viz.  Hols  worthy  and  Okehampton 
(Devon),  Battle,  Cuckfield,  and  Steyning  (Sussex),  Reigate  and 
Hambledon  (Surrey),  Halt  whistle  (Northumberland),  Easthamp- 
stad  (Berks.),  Guisborough  (Yorks.),  Bootle  (Cumberland),  Christ- 
church  (Hants.),  Garstanff  (Lancashire),  and  Builth  (Brecknock- 
shire), the  mortality  dunng  the  same  period  was  only  16  per 
1000.  While  in  47  other  districts,  including  Hendon  which  com- 
prises Harrow,  Belford  (Northumberland),  Southwell  (Notts.), 
and  Dorking  (Surrey),  it  was  at  the  rate  of  17  per  1000.  The 
Registrar-General  remarks  hereon — "  Upon  going  over  these  dis- 
tricts it  will  be  found  that  the  health  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
population  by  no  means  approach  any  ideal  standard  of  perfection. 
Nature,  however,  does  much  for  the  inhabitants.  The  fresh  air 
dilutes  the  emanations  from  their  nuisances ;  and  infectious  dis- 
eases are  not  easily  transmitted  from  person  to  person  in 
detached  houses.  Still  the  health  of  the  people  in  those 
districts  admits  of  improvement ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  with 
certainty  that  the  m>ortality  of  the  JSnglish  people  in  very  variable 
hut  generally  under  favorable  conditions^  does  not  exceed  11  in 
1000." 

If  we  were  called  upon  for  a  solution  of  the  key  to  health  and 
long  life,  so  far  as  these  are  individually  in  our  own  keeping,  our 
answer  would  be  comprised  in  three  words — sobriety  of  living. 
Let  this  at  once  be  defined.  "  It  consists,"  says  Cornaro,  "  in 
moderate  eating,  in  moderate  drinking,  and  in  moderate  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  In  keeping  the  mind  moderately, 
but  constantly  employed,  in  cultivating  the  affections  moderate- 
ly, in  avoiding  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  in  shunning  exces- 
sive excitement  either  of  body  or  mind."  "  By  a  sober  life,"  says 
Lessius,  in  his  Art  of  enjoying  perfect  Healthy  "  I  understand  a 
moderate  use  of  meat  and  drink,  such  as  accords  with  the  tem- 
perament and  actual  dispositions  of  the  body,  and  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  mind.  A  sober  life  is  a  life  of  order,  of  rule,  and  of 
temperance."  He  then  gives  seven  rules  to  be  observed,  in  order 
to  follow  out  such  a  mode  of  living.    (1)  Not  to  eat  so  much  as 
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will  anfit  the  mind  for  its  usual  exeitions  ;  (2)  or  so  much  as  will 
make  the  body  heavy  or  torpid.  (3)  Not  to  pass  hastily  from 
one  extreme  of  living  to  another,  but  to  change  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. (4)  To  eat  plain  and  wholesome  food.  (5)  To  avoid  too 
great  variety,  and  the  use  of  curiously-made  dishes.  (6)  To  pro- 
portion the  quantity  of  food  to  the  temperament,  the  age,  and  the 
strength  of  the  eater,  and  to  the  kind  of  food  he  uses.  (7)  Not  to 
allow  the  appetite  for  food  to  regulate  the  quantity  we  take,  as 
this  sensual  desire  is  really  the  cause  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

Comaro  never  tired  of  sounding  the  praises  of  sobriety  of 
living;  and  Lessius,  again  and  again,  sang  in  the  same  strain. 
Our  own  immortal  Shakespeare,  too,  with  his  characteristic  clear- 
ness and  brevity,  enforces  the  same  principle,  when  he  makes 
Adam,  the  old  servant  of  Oliver,  thus  exclaim : — 

"  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  the  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly." 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  temperance  in  eating  is  quite 
as  important,  if  not  even  more  so,  than  temperance  in  drinking. 
Cornaro^s  warning  to  his  countrymen,  three  centuries  ago,  is  not 
unworthy  of  consideration  even  in  the  present  day.  "  On !  miser- 
able and  unhappy  Italy,  dost  thou  not  see  that  gluttony  is  killing 
eveiy  year  more  people  than  would  perish  in  a  season  of  most 
severe  pestilence,  or  by  the  fire  and  sword  of  many  battles  ?"  For 
60  years,  Cornaro  himself  took  only  12  ounces  of  food,  everything 
included,  and  13  ounces  of  drink  daily,  and  he  attained  to  the 
age  of  100  years. 

The  quality  of  food  is  as  necessary  to  be  studied  as  the  quan- 
tity. Hufeland  points  out  that  it  is  not  those  who  lived  on  nesb, 
but  on  vegetables,  pulse,  fruit,  and  milk,  who  attained  to  the  great- 
est age.  He  says,  "Lord  Bacon  mentions  a  man  of  120,  who, 
during  his  whole  life,  never  used  any  other  food  than  milk.  The 
Brahmins,  by  their  religion,  are  confined  merely  to  vegetables, 
and  for  the  most  part  live  to  the  age  of  100.  John  Wesley,  in 
the  middle  of  his  life,  gave  over  the  use  of  flesh,  lived  upon  vege- 
tables alone,  and  attained  the  age  of  88  !"  Another  rule  he  lays 
down  on  this  subject  is,  that  those  %oho  wish  to  live  long  ought  to 
ecu  slowly.  Good  teeth,  a  good  appetite,  good  digestion,  and  a 
good  temperament,  are  also  considered  among  the  essential  pro- 
perties requisite  for  long  life.  Good  temper,  too,  appears  almost 
as  requisite  as  a  good  temperament. 

Sleep,  a  condition  which  takes  place  in  every  animal  of  a  per- 
fect kind,  if  properly  regulated,  is  also,  according  to  Hufeland,  a 
promoter  of  longevity.  Nothing,  he  says,  is  able  to  waste  and 
destroy  us  so  speedily  as  long-continued  want  of  sleep ;  although. 
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as  he  remarks,  "  old  people  sleep  less  beoanse  their  intensive  life, 
or  vital  consumption,  is  weaker  and  requires  less  restoration. 
Excessive  sleep  is  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  produce  corpulency, 
and  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  human  body.  Dr.  Chambers,  who 
had  given  much  consideration  to  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
obesity,  says,  ''  The  amount  of  fat  required  for  the  full  and  per- 
fect resistance  of  the  body,  is  different  in  different  individuals,  and 
will  also  vary  according  to  their  mode  of  life.  Thus  a  man  of 
letters  will  require  less  than  a  soldier;  a  soldier  less  than  a  prize- 
fighter." In  opposition,  however,  to  the  opinion  of  an  authority 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  quote,  he  lays  down  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ^x  any  absolute  standard  of  weight  for  individuals, 
as  an  index  of  health,  and  that  it  is  incorrect  to  look  upon  the 
average  weight  of  healthy  persons  in  proportion  to  their  height. 
Still,  although  no  absolute  standard  of  weight  can  be  adopted,  the 
Doctor  says : — 

''  The  development  of  fat,  I  coneider,  an  element  of  f^reaX  practical  import- 
ance in  calculations  of  the  value  of  human  life.  It  is  of  the  more  importance 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  may,  in  all  but  exceptional  casee,  be  reckoned 
by  the  weight  in  proportion  to  the  stature.  In  our  species  the  bulk  of  the 
frame  is  pretty  accurately  shown  by  the  height,  and  consequently  the  quan- 
tity of  fat  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  that  frame  may  be  calculated.  Its 
deviations  from  the  normal  proportion  may,  therefore,  easily  be  arrived  at ; 
and  can  hardly  be  denied  to  lead  to  very  valuable  conclusions.  What  can  add 
more  to  that  examination,  which  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  no  disease, 
than  to  find  that  the  weight  is  such  as  the  healthiest  usually  possess  ?  while 
if  a  person  is  much  above  dr  below  the  standard  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cover any  other  bad  symptom  to  pronounce  the  insurance  of  his  life  as  above 
the  ordinary  risk.  Were  we  confined  to  the  observation  of  one  single  fact  by 
which  to  appreciate  the  probability  of  future  illness,  I  do  not  know  any  which 
would  teach  us  more  than  this  ;  and  when  we  have  means  of  learning  other 
circumstances,  there  is  none  which  opens  the  ground  better  for  investigation." 

The  writer  illustrates  his  meaning  by  the  following  example  : — 

"  If  a  proposal  for  assurance  be  sent  frt)m  the  country,  backed  merely  with 
the  opinion  of  a  referee,  whom  we  do  not  know,  that '  no  signs  of  disi^ase  are 
discernible,'  and  that  the  proposer  has  a  robust  appearance,  our  knowledge 
of  the  tendencies  of  his  constitution  is  small  indeed.  But  if  to  this  it  be  added 
that  he  is  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  weighs  11  stone,  we  feel  a  certain 
degree  of  safety  in  accepting  him.  But  should  his  weight  be  seventeen  stone, 
a  probable  deposit  of  fat  in  the  omentum  and  the  heart  occurs  to  us — disturb- 
ance of  the  abdominal  circulation,  apoplexy,  &c.,  are  suggested,  and  the  lia- 
bility to  these  balanced  and  inquired  about ;  a  corresponding  deviation  from 
the  natural  weight  in  the  other  direction  would,  in  a  similar  manner,  lead  to 
a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  chest,  and  a  calculation  of  the  probable 
existence  of  tubercle.  When  we  remember  (he  adds)  that  four-fifths  of  the 
losses  at  Insurance  Ofilces  arise  from  apoplexy  and  consumption  (?)  the  safety 
which  they  would  gain  by  the  simple  observation  above-mentioned  is  ob- 
viously very  important  to  those  engaged  in  such  enterprises." 

The  writer  then  quotes  Dr.  Hutchinson's  Table,  which  gives 
the  mean  weight,  at  various  heights,  of  5,000  healthy  men ;  the 
extremes  of  stature  being  excluded.  He  gives,  as  an  example, 
that  part  of  the  Table  which  relates  to  men  of  from  five  to  six 
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feet  in  height ; — and  we  do  the  same.  It  was  based  upon  2,650 
observations,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  mean  healthy 
weight : — 

A  peraon  5  feet  1  inch  high  should  weigh  8  stones  8  lbs. 
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"  The  individaalB  on  whom  these  observations  were  made  were  men  in  the 
prime  of  viji^orous  life,  capable  of,  and  accustomed  to  use  great  muscular 
exertions,  such  as  sailors,  firemen,  policemen,  Grenadier  Guards,  watermen, 
cricketers,  ^ntlemen,  Oxford  and  Cambrid^  rowers,  and  the  like  ;  a  certain 
quantum  of  paupers  and  artizans  maj  be  fairlv  set  ofiT  by  an  equivalent 
allowance  of  draymen,  wrestlers,  and  pugilists,  wno  are  inserted." 

Having  directed  attention  to  requisites  and  essentials  of  health 
and  long  life,  it  would  have  been  in  keeping  to  note  those  things 
which  are  most  to  be  guarded  against  as  having  a  contrary 
tendency.  We  must  be  content  with  furnishing  the  reader  with 
an  epitome  of  the  rules  which  Hufeland  lays  down.  The  more  a 
man  follows  nature,  and  is  obedient  to  her  laws,  the  longer  he 
will  live ;  the  further  he  deviates  from  these  the  shorter  will  be 
his  existence.  This  is  one  of  the  most  general  laws.  Moderation 
in  everything,  the  aurea  mediocritaSy  so  much  extolled  by  Horace, 
and  which  Hume  calls  the  best  thing  on  earth,  is  indeed  of  the 
utmost  efficacy  in  prolonging  life.  In  a  certain  mediocrity  of 
condition,  climate,  health,  temperament,  constitution,  employment, 
spirits,  diet,  &c.,  lies  the  greatest  secret  for  becoming  old.  By 
all  extremes,  either  too  much  or  too  little,  too  high  or  too  low, 
prolongation  of  life  is  impeded. 

After  carefully  noting  the  foregoing  requirements,  Hufeland 
asks  the  reader  to  permit  him  to  delineate  the  portrait  of  a  man 
destined  to  long  life — and  who  is  not  anxious  to  see  and  study 
the  portrait  ? 

"  He  has  a  proper  and  well-proportioned  stature,  without,  however,  being  too 
tall.  He  is  rather  of  the  middle  size,  and  somewhat  thick-set.  His  com- 
plexion is  not  too  florid :  at  anj  rate  too  much  ruddiness  in  youth  is  seldom 
a  sipfn  of  lon^vity.  His  hair  approaches  rather  to  the  fair  than  the  black  ; 
his  skin  is  strong,  but  not  rough.  His  head  is  not  too  big;  he  has  large  veins 
at  the  extremities,  and  his  shoulders  are  rather  round  tlian  flat.  His  neck  is 
not  too  long ;  his  abdomen  does  not  project ;  and  his  hands  are  large,  but  not 
too  deeply  deft.  His  foot  is  rather  thick  than  long ;  and  his  legs  are  firm 
and  round.  He  has  also  a  broad  arched  chest ;  a  strong  voice,  and  the  faculty 
of  retaining  his  breath  for  a  long  time  without  difficulty.  In  general,  there  is 
a  complete  hamony  in  all  his  ports.    His  senses  are  gooid,  but  not  too  delicate : 
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hiB  pulse  is  slow  and  repfalar.  Bis  stomach  is  eoBceUent,  his  appetite  ^rood,  and 
Ilia  digestion  easj.  The  joys  of  the  table  are  to  him  of  importance ;  they 
tune  lus  mind  to  serenity,  and  his  soul  partakes  in  the  pleasure  which  they 
communicate.  He  does  not  eat  merely  for  the  sake  of  eatinp: ;  but  each  meal 
Ib  an  hour  of  daily  festivity  ;  a  kind  of  delight,  attended  with  this  advantapre, 
Tvith  regard  to  others,  that  it  does  not  make  him  poorer,  but  richer.  He  eats 
slowly f  and  has  not  too  much  thirst.  Too  great  thirst  is  always  a  sign  of  rapid 
self-consumption.  In  general,  he  is  serene,  loquacious,  active,  susceptible  of 
joy,  love,  and  hope  ;  but  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  hatred,  anger,  and 
avarice.  His  passions  never  become  too  violent  or  destructive.  If  he  ever 
gives  way  to  anger  he  experiences  rather  an  useful  glow  of  warmth,  an 
artificial  and  gentle  fever,  without  an  overflowing  of  the  bile.  He  is  fond  also 
of  employment,  particularly  calm  meditation  and  agreeable  speculation,  is  an 
optimist,  a  friend  to  nature  and  domestic  felicity,  has  no  thirst  after  honors 
or  riches ;  and  banishes  all  thoughts  of  to-morrow." 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  too  mneh  force  of  color  in  the 
last  touch  or  two,  we  think  the  portrait  an  exceedingly  happy  and 
good  one. 


DIVISIOHT    III. 


THEOKT  AND   PEACTICE  OF  LIFE  ASSUEANCE. 

INTKODUCTORY. 

The  theory  of  Life  Assurance  is  based  npon  the  condition  of 
equalising,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  the  risks  of  life.  The  practice^ 
of  course,  aims  at  the  realisation  of  the  theory.  The  actuary, 
by  the  aid  of  his  formvloB  demonstrates,  most  unmistakeably, 
the  soundness  of  the  one,  and  the  practicability  of  the  other. 

The  supposition  upon  which  the  theory  of  Life  Assurance  is 
founded  involves,  or  rather  pre-supposes,  another  condition, 
namely,  that  of  accurately  measuring  the  risks,  or  in  other  words, 
the  duration  of  life ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  equalise  that 
which  cannot  be  measured.  This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  subject 
of  Mortality  Tables  ;  some  account  of  which  becomes  necessary 
for  the  further  understanding  of  the  subject. 

CHAPTER  L 

MORTALITY   TABLES,  THEIR  USES,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 

DIFFERENCES. 

The  Life,  or  Mortality  Table,  is  the  key-stone  or  pivot  upon 
which  tho  whole  science  of  Life  Assurance  hinges.  Until  this 
Mas  invented  the  business  of  assuring  lives  was  entirely  a  specu- 
lative one.  It  could  be  nothing  else.  There  was  no  correct 
inea^we  of  the  duration  of  human  life  at  its  various  progressive 
stages :  the  risk  was,  therefore,  undefined ;  and  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium to  be  charged  was  necessarily  arbitrary.  The  Ofhces 
would  naturally  protect  themselves :  therefore,  tne  injury  or  loss 
fell  upon  the  assured.  We  have  already  seen  this  in  the  case  of 
the  earlier  Societies.  Dr.  Farr  speaks  of  the  Life  Table  as  of 
equal  importance  in  all  enquiries  connected  with  human  life  or 
sanitary  improvements,  as  the  barometer  or  thermometer  or 
similar  instruments  in  physical  research ;  and  the  comparison  is 
a  good  one.  For  even  assuming  a  Society  to  have  arrived  at  an 
equitable  rate  of  premium  for  assuring  lives,  the  Mortality  Table 
is  still  required  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  such 
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promiams,  for  a  prospective  terms  of  years  as  against  the  value 
of  the  sums  assured  thereby,  in  order  that  statements  of  assets 
and  liabilities  may  be  from  time  to  time  prepared,  and  the  finan- 
cial aspect  of  the  Society  accurately  determined.  Without  this 
no  division  of  "  profits "  could  ever  be  made,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  funds  :*  or  indeed  whether  there  was  any  surplus  at 
alL  The  Life  Table  is,  in  fact,  absolutely  essential  for  "  the  solu- 
tion of  all  questions  depending  upon  the  duration  of  human 
life." 

The   process  of  a^uatment  or  graduation  by  which  a    Life 
Table  is  made  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  progress  of 
a  human  generation  year  by  year  through  life,  is  employed  upon 
the  same  principle  that  astronomers  "  reduce,"  as  it  is  termed, 
all  their  observations  to   some  common  event  or  epoch.     "  By 
the  term  correcting  or  equating  observations  for  nutations,"  says 
Herschel,  "  is  always  understood  in  astronomy  the  getting  rid  of 
a  periodical  cause  of  fluctuation  and  presenting  a  result,  not  as  it 
was  observed^  but  as  it  would  have  been  observed  had  that  cause  of 
fluctuation  had  no  existence."     The  same  process  has  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  Mortality  Tables.     A  simple  in- 
stance may  be  furnished.     Between  the  ages  of  16  and  25,  and 
indeed  up  to  later  ages,  the  mortality  is  kept  down  in  towns  by 
the  influx  of  healthy  people  (chiefly  females)  from  the  country : 
thus  in  London  the  annual  mortality  amongst  young  women, 
between  the  ages  named,  is  only  6  per  1,000 ;  while  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties  the  mortality  at  the  same  age  is  from  7  to  8 
per  1,000 ;  and  amongst  young  men  in  London,  at  the  like  age. 
It  is  8  per  1,000.     The  solution  is  found  in  the  fact  that  healthy 
young  women  of  these  ages  go  from  the  country  into  London, 
and  other  large  towns,  and  obtain  situations,  and  frequently,  if 
they  are  taken  ill,  go  back  into  the  country  to  die.     The  effect  is 
to  make  towns  look   more  healthy  than  the  country,  at  these 
ages.     Mortality  Tables,  constructed  upon  extensive  data  from 
town  and  country  life,  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  such 
fluctuations.     Those    based   upon   town   observations   only  are 
certain  to  be  moi*e  or  less  so,  unless  subjected  to  the  processes 
just  enumerated.     They  would,  in  fact,  exhibit  fictitious  decre- 
ments at  the  ages  enumerated  if  this  "  correction  " — wliich  im- 
plies the  preceding  processes — were  omitted. 

In  former  days  these  causes  of  fluctuation  were  not  so  well 
understood  as  now.  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the 
construction  of  the  Northampton  Tables,  by  Dr.  Price,  and  one 
which  proves  how  trivial  a  circumstance  may  lead  to  important 
results  for  good  or  evil.  At  the  time  the  data  for  this  Table  was 
recorded,  there  existed  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  as  now, 
great  numbers  of  Baptists,  who  repudiated  infant  baptism,  and 

*  A  distinction  most  be  drawn  between  the  "  Accomnlated  Fund  "  and  the  **  Sorplns 
Fond  :'*  the  former  applies  to  the  total  ftnda  of  a  Society— the  latter  to  the  amount  in  hand 
after  providing  for  idTliabmtiefl. 
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thus,  by  reducing  the  ratio  of  the  christenings  to  the  births, 
"  induced  Dr.  Price  to  believe  that  the  population  remained  star 
tionary ;  whereas,  it  is  shown  from  other  sources,  that  it  was, 
like  the  staple  shoe-trade  of  the  town,  constantly  increasing."* 
The  average  lifetime  in  that  town,  when  the  observations  were 
taken,  was  in  reality  about  30  years.  Dr.  Price,  chiefly  by  reason 
of  the  above  circumstance,  assumed  it  to  be,  by  his  Tables,  only 
24.  It  is  7101D  37^,  or  13  (one-half)  more  than  he  took  it  to  be  ! 
And  as  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  error,  the  mortality  of  the 
JEquitable  Society  (which  as  we  know  first  used  the  Northampton 
Table)  was  oiierthird  less  than  thai  Table  predicted.  But  the  most 
serious  part  of  the  business  remains  yet  to  be  told.  The  Govern- 
ment adopted  these  Tables  as  the  basis  for  its  annuity  schemes. 
The  same  error  which  gave  the  Equitable^  and  other  Societies 
using  the  Table,  one-third  too  much  premium^  induced  the  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  annuities  hy  one-third  too  large  for  the  price 
charged,  and  before  the  error  was  rectified,  about  two  miUions  of 
money  was  lost  to  the  country  by  these  annuity  transactions. 

This  last  fact  lurnishes  a  suflficient  instance  of  the  necessity  for 
extended  observation  in  order  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  reliable 
basis,  where  such  large  interests  are  involved.  "  It  can  never  be 
safe,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  in  one  of  his  earliest  addresses  to  the 
Court  of  the  Equitable  Society — "  It  can  never  be  safe  to  substi- 
tute conjecture  for  inquiry."  No  method  of  logical  reasoning — 
no  theory  of  philosophic  speculation — can  ever  furnish  us  with 
reliable  results  for  assurance  purposes.  This  has  already  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  early  Societies :  although  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  marvellous  accuracy  of  some  of 
the  conjectures  of  their  founders.  But  now,  by  the  aid  of  care- 
ful obsen'ations,  taken  at  various  places,  at  various  times,  and 
by  various  persons,  such  a  mass  of  data  has  been  collected,  pre- 
senting such  a  U7iity  of  results^  as  can  hardly  fail  to  create  abso- 
lute astonishment  in  the  minds  of  the  newly  initiated. 

Mortality  Tables,  then,  are  obtained  by  observing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  law  of  mortality,  and  by  analysing,  collating,  and 
"  correcting  "  the  results  so  obtained.  The  process  is  both  mathe- 
matical and  scientific.  The  observations  in  a  certain  district  will 
determine  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  that  district ;  and  if  a  num- 
ber of  districts  be  observed  upon,  they  will  probably  furnish 
something  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  m^an  duration  through- 
out the  entire  kingdom.  By  the  "mean  duration"  of  life  is 
meant  the  total  number  of  years,  or  fractional  parts  of  years,  or- 
dinarily attained  by  human  beings.  Thus,  suppose  the  ages  of 
1 00,000  persons  be  accurately  recorded  at  the  time  of  their  death, 
and  the  respective  ages  be  cast  into  one  aggregate  sum,  and  this 
sum  be  divided  by  100,000,  the  quotient  —  the  hundred-thou- 
sundth  part  of  the  whole — would  be  called  the  mean  duration  of 
life  of  the  persons  so  enumerated.    If  the  number  of  lives  be  small, 

*  Dr.  Farr.— The  present  system  of  **  Registration  **  removes  or  obviates  such  difflcnltiea. 
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oi  the  period  of  observation  be  but  short,  the  results  will  be  likely 
to  be  far  less  accurate  than  if  the  numbers  observed  upon  be 
large,  and  a  fair  time  allowed  for  the  observations. 

The  first  idea,  or  outline  of  a  Mortality  Table  in  this  kingdom, 
was  undoubtedly  traced  by  Graunt^  whose  career  and  speculations 
we  have  reviewed  in  a  previous  division.  In  his  observations  on 
the  bills  of  mortality  (1662-1676,)  he  says,  "We  have  found  that 
of  100  quick  conceptions,  about  36  of  them  die  before  they  be  6 
years  old,  and  that,  perhaps,  but  one  surviveth  76."  He  then 
produces  figures  to  show,  that  "  of  all  which  have  been  conceived," 
there  were  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote  but  "  40  per  cent,  above  16 
years  old,"  and  "  25  above  26  years  old."  But  as  we  have  no 
proof  that  these  deductions  were  based  upon  any  recorded  facts, 
or  that  they  were  indeed  anything  more  than  the  surmises  of  a 
shrewd  and  clever  observer,  no  scientific  value  has  been  attached 
to  them,  although  a  history  of  mortality  observations  can  be  hardly 
considered  complete  which  entirely  overlooks  them.  So,  again, 
with  the  recorded  Table  of  the  Praetorian  Praofect,  Ulpianus  {JJl- 
pian),  "  one  of  the  most  eminent  commentators  on  the  Justinian 
Code ;"  of  the  origin  of  which  ^able  Mr.  Hendriks  has  given  the 
following  particulars.  About  the  time  of  the  division  oi  the  Ro- 
man Empire  (a.d.  364)  theFalcidlan  law  was  in  force,  which  pre- 
vented a  testator  from  leaving  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  pro- 
perty to  any  others  than  legally  constituted  heirs.  The  Roman 
lawyers,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  consider  and  frame  a 
Table  by  which  annuities  could  be  valued  so  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law.  It  was  then  that  Ulpian  produced  the 
Table  given  below,  and  which,  considering  its  general  accuracy, 
affords  considerable  room  for  conjecture  as  to  how  the  materials 
for  constructing  the  Table  were  obtained.  We  know,  and  have 
already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Roman  Empire  careful 
enumerations  of  the  people  living^  from  time  to  time,  took  place. 
But  we  have  also  seen  that  for  the  construction  of  Mortality 
Tables  a  careful  record  of  the  number  of  births  and  deaths,  and 
also  of  the  ages  at  death,  is  required ;  and  we  have  no  knowledge 
that  a  record  of  births  was  observed,  although  we  have  previous- 
ly noticed  that  deaths^  at  least  when  above  a  certain  age,  w€re 
recorded. 

By  whatever  means  TJlpian  obtained  his  data,  the  results  show 
"no  mean  skill  and  discrimination"  on  his  part;  and  their  ap- 
proximation to  results  obtained  from  other  (although  perhaps  not 
very  dissimilar)  data  many  centuries  afterwards,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  in  connection  with  them.  It  will  occur  to 
many  of  our  readers  that  in  modern  Tables  for  the  valuation  of 
annuities,  (as  indeed  for  all  purposes  of  Life  Assurance,)  interest 
is  a  very  important  element  in  the  calculation.  XJlpian's  Table 
bears  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  element  of  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  that  the  Table  must 
be  looked  upon  simply  as  recording  the  expectation  of  life  at  that 
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period :  on  which  view  "  it  is  manifest  that  the  old  Roman  juris- 
prudence gave  far  more  correct  views  of  the  comparative  value 
of  life  at  different  ages  than  the  moderns  possessed,  in  a  popular 
way,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century."* 

Here  is  the  Tahle,  and  side  by  side  with  it,  the  expectation  of 
life  (male  and  female),  as  deduced  by  Dr.  Price  from  the  propor- 
tions of  the  living  to  the  numbers  who  died  in  Stockholm  at  all 
ages  for  nine  years,  from  1755  to  1763  : — 


Expectation  of 
Males  and  Females. 

A 

Expectation  of 
Males. 

Bzpeotation  of 
Pemales. 

Ages. 

Boman  Life.       ! 

Ages. 

Stockholm  life. 

Stockholm  life. 

(Ulpian.) 

(Dr.  Price.) 

(Dr.  Price.) 

Birth  to  20 

30  years. 

Birth. 

14  years. 

18  yeaiB. 

20      "  25 

28      " 

5 

31      " 

87      ' 

25     "  30 

25      " 

10 

80      " 

37      ' 

30     "  35 

22      " 

15 

27      " 

83      ' 

85      "  40 

20      " 

20 

24      « 

80      ' 

40      "  41 

19      " 

25 

21      « 

27      • 

41      "  42 

18      " 

30 

19      " 

24      ' 

42      "  43 

17      " 

35 

18      " 

22      ' 

43      "  44 

16      " 

40 

16      " 

19      ' 

44     "  45 

15      " 

45 

14      " 

17      ' 

45     "  46 

14      " 

50 

12      " 

15      ' 

46     "  47 

13      " 

55 

10      " 

13      ' 

47     "  48 

12      " 

60 

9      " 

10      ' 

48     "  49 

11      " 

65 

7      « 

8      ' 

49      "  50 

10      " 

70 

6      " 

6      ' 

50     "  55 

9      " 

75 

4      " 

4      ' 

55     "  60 

7      " 

60  and  upwards 

5      " 

The  resemblance  is  seen  to  be  greater  with  the  females  than 
the  males  up  to  age  40,  and  afterwards  the  reverse.  This  would 
seem  rather  to  lessen  the  force  of  a  supposition  by  some  writers, 
that  as  the  Roman  enumerations  were  taken  for  the  purposes  of 
estimating  the  power  of  the  country  for  recruiting  her  legions  of 
warriors,  the  observations  were  more  particularly  confined  to  the 
males.  These  considerations,  however,  we  leave  to  more  learned 
heads. 

The  earliest  English  Life  Table,  properly  so  called,  was  inven- 
ted by  Halley,  the  "  illustrious  astronomer,"  who  "  first  ventured 
to  predict  the  return  of  a  comet,  which  appeared  accordingly  in 
1759."  "By  this  simple  and  elegant  Table,"  says  Dr.  Farr,  "the 
mean  duration  of  human  life,  uncertain  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  as 
it  is  with  reference  to  individuals,  can  be  determined  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  in  nations,  or  in  still  smaller  communities." 
The  form  is  here  referred  to,  not  the  method  of  construction, 

*  Hendriks.  Since  this  was  written  some  talented  observations  have  been  made  upon 
Ulpian'rt  Table,  and  the  data  on  which  it  might  be  founded,  by  W^.  B.  Hodge,  Esq.,  vide  vol. 
6  Aasarance  Magazine,  p.  818-14 ;  also  in  an  able  article  in  the  8th  ed.  of  the  EncyclopflDdia 
Britannica  on  *^  Life  Assnrance/^  attributed  to  William  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.,  the  Actuary 
of  the  standard  and  Colonial  Offices.  The  concluding  paragraph  says,  ^^  It  seems  abundantly 
evident  that  Ulpianus*  estimate  must  have  been  based  on  actual  observations  in  some  form, 
but  the  Romans  must  have  had  a  miserable  chance  of  life  in  old  age/* 
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wbich  has  been  considerably  improved.  "  Dr.  Halley,"  says  Mr. 
Pocoek,  *'  first  showed  how  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  Assurance 
of  a  life  might  be  justly  and  scientifically  regulated,  and  pointed 
out  the  real  odds  between  assuring  the  life  of  a  man  aged  20, 
and  that  of  another  aged  50 ;  his  Table  proving  it  to  be  100  to  1 
that  the  former,  and  little  more  than  30  to  1  that  the  latter,  would 
not  die  in  a  year."* 

After  Halley  had  computed  his  Mortality  Table,  he  proceeded 
to  form  Annuity  Values,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  but  as  he 
computed  at  one  rate  of  interest  only,  6  per  cent.,  and  the  values 
were  given  for  every  fifth  year  merely,  his  results  were  very  limi- 
ted in  their  application.  From  this  period  the  subject  of  Life 
Annuities  grew  gradually  into  note.f 

We  cannot  pass  over  this  period  without  reverting  to  the  early 
speculations  of  De  Wit.  In  a  recent  publication  his  claims  and 
those  of  Halley  have  been  compared  and  commented  upon  with 
singular  ability  and  fairness. 

**  Dr.  EEalley  may  be  designated,  then,  the  discoverer  and  scientific  arranger  of 
"what  are  called  Life  Tables ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  De  Wit  preceded  him 
by  some  years  in  the  elimination  of  a  method  by  which  the  true  value  of  a 
Life  Annuity  could  be  obtained.  Halley  was  more  scientific  than  De  Wit ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  to  place  the  one  above  the  other — they  both  made  impor- 
tant discoveries  and  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge,  and  without  clashin  j;r 
they  may  be  referred  to  as  the  originators  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities  of  life  and  death  to  practical  uses.''^ 

The  relative  and  oft-disputed  claims  of  Simpson  and  De  Moivre 
are  disposed  of  with  similar  brevity : — 

"  The  whole  subject  is  treated  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  a  much  more  perspicuous 
manner  than  by  any  previous  writer.  His  formuUB  are  general,  and  adapted  to 
any  Table  of  Mortality,  and  although  De  Moivre  portrayed  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  Annuities  on  lives  of  a  younger  age,  from  the  values  at  the  im- 
mediately preceding  age,  still  we  must  allow  that  the  advancement  of  the 
science  is  more  attributable  to  Simpson  than  to  De  Moivre." 

Simpson  was  of  opinion  that  the  Breslau  Table  was  in  no  way 
applicable  to  London ;  hence  probably  his  reason  for  compiling 
his  London  Table  of  Mortality. 

The  following  Tables  are  constructed  upon  precisely  the  same 
plan  as  Halley's.  We  have  selected  the  Carlisle  and  English 
Tables  for  examples,  because  the  former  is  that  used  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  existing  Offices ;  while  the  latter  is  that  which  will 
most  probably  be  used  by  Offices  to  be  hereafter  establislied.  In 
each  case  10,000  lives  are  taken  for  observation,  and  the  deaths  to 
the  number  remaining  alive  at  the  commencement  of  each  year  is 
shown,  until  the  entire  number  is  exhausted.  The  results  are 
placed  in  parallel  columns,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  here'* 
&fter.§  It  will  be  observed  that  they  do  not  vary  very  much ;  but 

*  Poeoek  on  Life  Assiirance.  t  Vide  W.  T.  Thomaon  on  lAfe  ABSorance. 

t  W.  T.  Thomson  on  Life  Aii9nranoe,18S6.      f  Sm  Tahiti  on  fieaei  page. 
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CurlitU  Table, 

XnglUh  Life  Table. 
No.  I. 

CarlUle  TYibU. 

No/L 

Tablt, 

XALS  A2n>  FBXAU. 

XAUB  AND  rXXALX. 

MALI  AUS  TKMAIM. 

XALB  AMD  K 

glTAT.^ 

A««. 

0 

Number  who 
that  Year. 

Its 

0 

Number  who 

rf>mplete 

that  Year. 

Number  who 

died  during 

the  next  year. 

Ag*. 

53 

Number  who 
complete 
that  Year. 

Number  who 

gdied  during 
the  next  year. 

A«e. 
63 

Namlier  who 
complete 
that  Year. 

e-sSi 

10000 

1539 

10000 

1463 

4211 

4434 

76 

1 

8461 

682 

1 

8536 

526 

54 

4143 

70 

64 

4358 

78 

2 

7779 

505 

2 

8010 

271 

55 

4073 

73 

56 

4279 

84 

3 

7274 

276 

3 

7739 

ia5 

56 

4000 

76 

56 

4194 

90 

4 

6998 

201 

4 

7553 

133 

57 

3924 

82 

57 

4103 

96 

5 

6797 

121 

5 

7420 

104 

68 

3842 

93 

58 

4007 

101 

6 

6676 

82 

6 

7315 

83 

59 

3749 

106 

59 

3906 

106 

7 

6594 

58 

7 

7232 

67 

60 

3643 

122 

60 

3799 

112 

8 

6536 

43 

8 

7164 

66 

61 

3521 

126 

61 

3687 

117 

9 

6493 

33 

9 

7108 

46 

62 

3395 

127 

62 

3569 

123 

10 

6460 

.  29 

10 

7061 

39 

63 

3268 

125 

63 

3446 

128 

11 

6431 

31 

11 

7022 

36 

64- 

3143 

125 

64 

3318 

138 

12 

6400 

32 

12 

6985 

35 

65 

3018 

124 

65 

3185 

138 

13 

6368 

33 

13 

6950 

41 

66 

2894 

123 

66 

3046 

142 

14 

6335 

35 

14 

6909 

46 

67 

2771 

123 

67 

2904 

147 

15 

6300 

39 

15 

6862 

49 

68 

2648 

123 

68 

2759 

150 

16 

6261 

42 

16 

6813 

60 

69 

2525 

124 

69 

2606 

158 

17 

6219 

43 

17 

6762 

51 

70 

2401 

124 

70 

2453 

156 

18 

6176 

43 

18 

6710 

62 

71 

2277 

134 

71 

2297 

157 

19 

6133 

43 

19 

6658 

52 

72 

2143 

146 

72 

2139 

168 

20 

6090 

43 

20 

66a5 

63 

73 

1997 

156 

73 

1981 

168 

21 

6047 

42 

21 

6552 

54 

74 

1841 

166 

74 

1823 

156 

22 

6005 

42 

22 

6497 

55 

75 

1675 

160 

75 

1666 

164 

23 

5963 

42 

23 

6442 

56 

76 

1515 

156 

76 

1512 

151 

24 

5921 

42 

24 

6386 

66 

77 

1359 

146 

77 

1360 

146 

25 

5879 

43 

25 

6329 

67 

78 

1213 

132 

78 

1214 

140 

26 

5a36 

43 

26 

6271 

58 

79 

1081 

128 

79 

1073 

134 

27 

5793 

45 

27 

6213 

59 

80 

953 

116 

80 

939 

126 

28 

5748 

50 

28 

6154 

60 

81 

837 

112 

81 

813 

117 

29 

5698 

56 

29 

6094 

60 

82 

725 

102 

82 

696 

106 

30 

5642 

57 

30 

6033 

61 

83 

623 

94 

83 

688 

08 

31 

5585 

57 

31 

5971 

62 

84 

529 

84 

84 

490 

87 

32 

5528 

56 

32 

5909 

63 

85 

445 

78 

85 

402 

77 

33 

5472 

55 

33 

5845 

63 

86 

367 

71 

86 

824 

67 

34  5417 

55 

34 

5782 

64 

87 

296 

64 

87 

267 

67 

35 

6362 

55 

35 

5717 

65 

88 

232 

61 

88 

200 

47 

36 

5307 

56 

36 

6651 

66 

89 

181 

39 

89 

152 

88 

37 

5251 

57 

37 

5585 

66 

90 

142 

37 

90 

114 

81 

38 

5194 

58 

38 

5518 

67 

91 

105 

30 

91 

82 

24 

39 

5136 

61  39 

5451 

68 

92 

75 

21 

92 

68 

18 

40 

5075 

66 

40 

6382 

69 

93 

64 

14 

93 

40 

18 

41. 

5009 

69 

4] 

5313 

69 

94 

40 

10 

94 

27 

9 

42 

4940 

71 

42 

5243 

70 

95 

30 

7 

95 

17 

6 

43 

4869 

71 

43 

5173 

71 

96 

23 

5 

96 

11 

4 

44 

4798 

71 

44 

5102 

71 

97 

18 

4 

97 

6 

2 

45 

4727 

70 

45, 

5030 

72 

98 

14 

3 

98 

4 

1 

46 

4657 

69 

46 

4957 

73 

99 

11 

2 

99 

2 

47 

4588 

67 

47 

4884 

73 

100 

9 

2  100 

1 

48 

4521 

63 

48 

4811 

74 

101 

7 

2  101 

1 

49 

4458 

61 

49 

4736 

74  1 

102 

5 

2 

102 

50 

4397 

59 

50 

4662 

75  ! 

103 

3 

2 

103 

51 

4338 

62 

61 

4586 

75  : 

104 

1 

1 

104 

/. 

52  1 

4276  , 

en 

52 

4511 

76  i 

1 
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the  Carlisle  Table  shows  the  lightest  mortality,  except  at  the 
extreme  ages :  namely,  from  0  to  5,  and  from  74  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Table,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years.  The  mini- 
mum mortality  in  the  Carlisle  Table  occurs  at  the  age  of  10 ;  in 
the  English  Table  at  12.  This  form  of  Table  must  be  based  upon 
actual  observation,  in  the  district  or  county  to  which  it  relates : 
the  fluctuations  being  "  corrected  "  by  the  processes  already  indi- 
cated. It  is  the  preliminary  step,  or  the  basis  from  which  other 
Tables  are  to  be  produced. 

By  these  Tables  the  probable  duration  of  life  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance — it  is  the  time  when  the  number  observed  upon  is  reduced 
to  one  half.  In  the  Carlisle  Table  this  occurs  at  41 ;  in  the  Eng-, 
lish  Table  at  45.  As  the  English  Life  Table  is  the  most  recently 
constructed,  and  has  been  drawn  from  the  mortality  of  the  entire 
kingdom,  it  may  be  presumed  to  present  more  accurate  results 
than  any  other  existing  Table  :  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  ex- 
amples chiefly  to  it.  This  Table  shows  the  number  reduced  to 
5,030  at  45 — at  45^  they  would  be  reduced  just  below  5,000.  It 
is  therefore  "  an  even  wager,"  or  risk,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  that 
it  will  live  45^  years — the  chances  of  its  living  to,  or  dying  before, 
that  age  being  as  nearly  as  possible  equal.  How  long  is  it  pro- 
bable that  a  person  aged  20  will  live  ?  The  number  living  at  age 
20  is  6,605,  the  half  of  which  i^  3,302.  Now  if  we  look  down  the 
column  until  we  'find  the  number  nearest  to  this  last,  it  is  at  age 
64:  the  probable  duration  is  therefore  44  years:  20  and  44=64. 
Again,  what  is  the  probable  life  of  a  person  at  60  ?  The  same 
process  is  gone  through.  The  number  against  the  age  is  3,799 : 
the  half  1,899.  Looking  down  the  Table  we  find  3,799  has  be- 
come reduced  to  1,899  at  age  74 :  at  60,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
a  man  will  live  14  years.  The  Table  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner  for  any  other  ages,  although  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  process,  as  we 
shall  presently  give  a  Table  of  tlie  "  Mean  Expectation  "  of  life  at 
all  ages,  which  diflers  slightly  from  what  is  termed  the  probable 
duration  of  life,  by  reason  oi  certain  *'  corrections  "  to  which  the 
results  have  to  be  submitted.  This  is  precisely  the  plan  upon 
which  Halley  proceeded. 

In  the  days  when  "  wagering  assurances  "  were  at  their  height, 
it  was  of  importance  to  the  policy-mongers  to  know  not  simply 
the  expectation  of  life  at  various  ages,  but  also  the  "  odds,"  or 
chances  of  life  against  death  at  various  ages.  These  Halley  also 
deduced  from  his  Table.  His  plan  was  to  divide  the  number  of 
persons  remaining  after  the  age  of  any  individual  life,  by  the  dif- 
ference between  that  number  and  the  number  living  at  the  age  to 
which  it  is  proposed  he  should  live.  As  his  Tables  stated  567  out 
of  1,000  persons  to  be  living  at  the  age  of  25,  and  560  at  the  age 
of  26,  a  person  of  the  former  age  had  the  chance  of  560  to  7,  or 
80  to  1,  that  Jie  would  not  die  within  the  year.  Again,  for  ascer- 
taining the  chance  that  any  person  would  not  die  before  he  should 
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arrive  at  any  given  age,  divide  the  number  of  persons  alive  at 
that  age,  by  the  difference  between  that  number  and  the  number 
of  those  living  at  the  age  of  the  individual : — for  instance,  to  de- 
termine the  chance  that  a  person  aged  40  should  live  7  years 
longer,  the  Table  showed  445  persons  to  be  living  at  40,  and  877 
at  47  ;  the  difference  between  which  numbers  is  68,  and  the  chance 
in  favor  of  life  is  377,  divided  by  68,  or  about  5^  to  1.* 

Addison,  in  his  "  Vision  of  Slirza,"  writing  probably  with  a 
graduated  Life  Table  before  him  of  the  sort  just  given  (for  Halley 
had  then  published  his  Table)  introduces  the  following  allegory : — 

"  Tho  bridge  thou  seest,  said  he,  is  Human  Life;  consider  it  attentively. 
Upon  a  more  leisurelj  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  three  score  and 
ten  entire  arclien,  with  several  broken  arches,  which,  added  to  those  that  were 
entire,  made  up  the  numl)er  abo^U  an  hundred.  As  I  was  counting?  the  arches, 
the  Genius  told  me  that  tliis  bridp^e  consisted  at  first  of  a  tliousand  arches  ;  bat 
that  a  ^reat  flood  swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  con- 
dition I  now  beheld  it.  But  tell  me  further,  said  he,  wliat  thou  discoverest  on 
it.  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,  said  I,  and  a  black  cloud  han^ 
ing  on  each  end  of  it.  As  1  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  under- 
neath it ;  ana  upon  further  examination  perceived  that  there  were  innumera- 
ble trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no  sooner 
trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disap- 
pearcKl.  These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  break  through  the  cloud,  but 
many  of  them  fall  into  them.  They  grew  thinner  t-meards  the  middle,  but 
multiplied  and  laid  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  en- 
tire. There  were  indeed,  some  persons,  but  their  number  was  very  small,  that 
continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  of  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one 
aft^r  another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk."t 

Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  look  carefully  at  the  preceding 
Tables,  will  discover  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  this  description. 
It  more  particularly  illustrates  the  third  column  of  the  Table ; 
namely,  that  which  shows  how  many  may  be  expected  to  die 
in  each  year.  The  "  three  score  and  ten  entire  arches,"  refers  to 
the  supposed  scriptural  limitation  of  human  life,  and  the  "  broken 
arclies"  to  those  who  survive  to  longer  periods.  The  "  thousand 
arches'*  of  course  relates  to  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs ;  and  the 
"  great  flood"  to  the  deluge,  in  conformity  with  a  prevailing  no- 
tion that  the  period  of  human  life  was  considerably  lessened  after 
that  event.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  real  change  was  in 
the  mode  of  recording  time,  and  not  in  the  physiological  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  human  race.  "  Our  Life  Table,"  says  Dr.  Farr,  "  follows 
'a  throng'  of  100,000  (we  have  taken  10,000  only)  that  'brake 
through  the  cloud'  into  life  at  the  same  moment,  and  counts 
them  as  they  step  on  every  arch.  It  shows,  therefore,  how  many 
fall  through  the  '  hidden  pit-falls.'  The  danger  is  exactly  mea- 
sured. The  arches  over  which  sickly  multitudes  pass,  are  the 
same  in  number  as  those  traversed  by  a  healthy  people ;  but  the 
*  trapdoors'  and  '  hidden  pit-falls'  in  their  way  are  twice  as  nu- 

♦  Pocock  on  Life  ABBnrance.  t  The  "  Spectator,"  No.  168,  pabUebed  ITlt 
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meroas,  though  they  can  only  be  perceived  by  careful  observa- 
tion and  counting  ;  while  a  difference  of  26  and  45  '  arches'  would 
be  obvious  to  the  unassisted  eye." 

But  we  have  seen,  in  a  previous  division,  that  a  difference 
exists  in  the  duration  of  male  and  female  life ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  demonstrate  this  difference  by  Tables,  con- 
structed on  distinct  observations  of  the  sexes.  The  following 
Table  furnishes  the  result.  It  is  based  upon  the  same  data  as  the 
English  Life  Table  just  referred  to,  but  the  example  is  extended 
to  100,000  of  each  sex,  that  the  differences  maybe  more  easily 
apparent;  and  to  save  space  the  quinquennial  results  only  are 
given  after  the  first  five  years,  except  where  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  examples  which  follow : — 


Age. 

Liylng  at  each 
year  of  age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Dying  In  the 
next  year. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

100,000 

51,274 

48,726 

14,631 

8170 

6461 

1 

85,369 

43,104 

42,265 

5,267 

2716 

2551 

2 

80,102 

40,388 

39,714 

2,710 

1370 

1340 

8 

77,392 

39.018 

38.374 

1,853 

954 

899 

4 

75,539 

88,064 

37,475 

1,338 

679 

659 

5 

74,201 

37,385 

36,816 

1,047 

542 

505 

10 

70,612 

35,564 

85,048 

892 

179 

213 

12 

69,856 

35,206 

34,650 

351 

178 

173 

15 

68,627 

34,573 

34,054 

497 

240 

257 

20 

66.059 

83,324 

32,735 

537 

264 

278 

25 

63,295 

31,958 

31,337 

576 

287 

289 

80 

60,332 

80.473 

29,859 

617 

812 

3a5 

35 

57,172 

28,867 

28,305 

654 

335 

319 

40 

53,825 

27,145 

26,680 

691 

358 

833 

45 

50,801 

25,311 

24,990 

724 

379 

345 

50 

46,621 

23,376 

23,245 

753 

398 

355 

55 

42,796 

21,355 

21,441 

849 

440 

400 

60 

87.996 

18,808 

19.188 

1,122 

592 

530 

65 

81,852 

15,589 

16.263 

1,383 

717 

666 

66 

30.469 

14,872 

15.597 

1,427 

737 

690 

70 

24,531 

11,823 

12,708 

1,560 

792 

768 

73 

19.814 

9,439 

10,375 

1,581 

791 

790 

75 

16,664 

7,867 

8,797 

1,544 

764 

780 

80 

9,398 

4,316 

5,082 

1,262 

604 

658 

85 

4,021 

1,780 

2,241 

774 

355 

419 

90 

1,140 

481 

659 

311 

135 

176 

95 

174 

69 

105 

64 

25 

39 

100 

16 

7 

9 

6 

2 

4 

105 

1 

— ^ 

— ^ 

1 

^— 

— ^ 

The  minimum  mortality  for  both  males  and  females  occurs  (by 
this  Table)  in  the  12th  year.  But  while  the  probable  life  of  a  boy 
is  only  44  years,  that  of  a  girl  is  47.  The  probable  life  at  various 
ages  18  ascertained  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other 
l^ble,  although,  as  the  sexes  are  here  distinguished,  the  results 
will  be  different.  The  "  probable"  life  of  a  woman,  aged  25,  is 
found  by  glancing  down  the  fourth  column.    The  figures  opposite 
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that  age  are  31,337.  The  nearest  unmber  to  the  half  of  this  : 
found  at  age  66  (15,597),  therefore,  the  probability  is  26  from  6( 
or  41  years.  So  the  probable  life  of  a  man  at  60  is  found  b 
glancing  down  the  third  column,  wliere  the  No.  18,808  is  ol 
tained ;  the  half  is  found  at  age  73,  showing  the  probable  life  t 
be  13  years. 

As  the  Tables  we  have  just  given  form  the  basis  for  determir 
ing  the  **  expectation"  of  life,  and  also  the  foundation  from  whic 
all  annual  and  other  life  premiums  are  deduced,  it  should  be  ui 
derstood  that  there  are  at  least  two  ways  of  constructing  then 
I^rst :  By  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  and  the  living  at  each  ag< 
which  gives  the  rate  of  mortality  and  survivorship,  ^condfy  :  ftoi 
the  deaths  alone,  or  with  reference  only  to  the  ages  at  which  th 
deaths  have  taken  place.  '^Tables  constructed  on  the  forme 
plan,"  Dr.  Price  says,  "must  be  correct."  But,  unfortunatel} 
irom  the  want  of  proper  materials,  both  himself  and  Dr.  Halle 
had  to  adopt  the  second  plan.  Dr.  Farr  says,  *'  The  mortalit 
obtained  by  dividing  the  deaths  by  the  living  (as  in  the  first  e^ 
ample)  is  a?i  unimpeachable  test;  it  is  the  preliminary  to  th 
construction  of  a  true  Life  Table,^^  And  he  adds,  "  The  ratio  o 
the  total  deaths  to  the  total  population  affords  the  next  best  tet 
that  can  be  employed."  Professor  De  Morgan  says,  "  If  in  an 
one  year  a  complete  census  were  made  registering  the  age  of  ever 
individual,  and  if  the  deaths  which  took  place  in  the  365  days  nes 
following  the  day  of  the  census  were  noted,  the  law  of  mortalit 
could  be  deduced."  This  is  a  reiteration  of  the  first  of  the  abov 
plans,  and  is  that  upon  which  the  English  Life  Table  was  coi 
structed.  Tables  constructed  upon  the  second  plan  "are  onl 
correct  if  the  population  of  the  place,  among  whom  the  death 
occur,  is  stationary ;  if  the  births  and  deaths  are  equal ;  and  : 
there  be  no  disturbing  migration  for  a  century" — events  ver 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  most  conflicting  results  are  necessi 
lily  obtained  by  incomplete  observations : — thus  while  Mr.  Fir 
laison's  Table  makes  females  at  20  live  44  years,  and  males  dS\ 
the  "  Experience"  Table  presents  a  result  exactly  the  reverse :  fi 
males  selected  for  assurance  at  20  have  according  to  this  Table  a 
expectation  of  nearly  36  years ;  males  of  very  nearly  40  years. 
In  the  one  case  the  observations  were  confined  to  Governmen 
annuitants ;  in  the  other  to  assured  lives  in  a  limited  number  o: 
Ofiices  only.  In  both  cases  the  area  of  observation  was  no  douh 
too  small. 

The  desirability  of  having  Life  Tables  based  upon  the  mortalit' 
returns  of  the  whole  kingdom — or  what  may  properly  be  terme^ 
national  lAfe  Tables — was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Baily  at  the  con 
mencement  of  the  present  century ;  and  the  English  Life  Table  ha 
the  advantage  of  being  so  constructed.  It  shows  out  of  100,00 
(or  10,000)  children  born  alive,  the  respective  number  of  males  an 
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females  born,  and  the  numbers  attaining  each  age,  or  birth-day, 
from  the  Ist  to  the  110th  according  to  the  rate  and  laws  of  rnor* 
'tality,  deduced  from  the  returns  of  the  population,  births,  and 
deaths  in  England  in  1841.  Thus,  in  100,000  children  born  alive, 
£1,274  are  boys,  and  48,726  girls ;  33,060  males  and  32,464  females 
attain  the  age  of  21 ;  and  11,824  males,  and  12,708  females  live  to 
70.  The  males  and  females  are  not  distinguished  in  Halley*s 
Table,  in  the  Northampton  Table^  or  the  Carlisle  Table.  In  the 
Swedish  Table,  however.  Dr.  Price  did  distinguish  males  and 
females,  making  10,000  of  each  sex  the  basis  of  his  observations. 

We  may  now  introduce  the  reader  to  the  next  stage  in  the 
development  of  Mortality  Tables ;  namely,  that  which,  after  the 
processes  of  equating  and  correcting,  furnishes  the  actual  ex^cta- 
tion  of  life  at  all  ages,  from  birth  upwards.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  Table*  to  the  general  reader ;  and  it  is  otherwise 
of  great  value.  By  its  aid  the  pecuniary  value  of  leases,  ad  vow- 
sons,  and  all  matters  or  things  dependent  upon  the  duration  of 
human  life  may  be  determined ;  the  question  or  rate  of  interest^ 
however,  being  always  an  important  element.  But,  independently 
of  these,  the  Table  possesses  intrinsic  interest  on  account  of  the 
curious  facts  it  discloses  regarding  the  duration  of  life. 

We  shall  confine  our  examples  chiefly  to  the  results  of  the  Eng- 
lish Table,  as  given  in  the  last  three  columns,  although,  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  we  have  placed 
the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  expectancies  in  parallel  columns. 

The  expectation  from  beine^  41  years  and  2  months  (sexes  com- 
bined) at  birth  (per  English  Life  Table)  has  increased  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  to  47  years  and  2  months,  while  by  the  end  of 
the  4th  year  it  has  come  to  be  60  years  and  1  month,  or  just  upon 
nine  years  greater  than  it  was  at  birth  four  years  previously. 
Such  is  the  result  of  having  escaped  the  dangers  of  childhood. 
From  this  maximum  point,  however,  it  steadily  grows  less,  year 
by  year — not  that  every  year  a  man  lives  lessens  liis  expectation 
80  much,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Table — until  at  90  it  is  reduced 
to  two  yeafs  and  nine  months — or,  dividing  the  sexes,  to  two 
years  and  eightTmonths  for  males,  and  two  years  and  nine  months 
ibr  females,  being  only  one  month  difference.  The  Northampton 
Table  gives  an  expectation  of  only  25  years  and  2  months  at  birth, 
and  its  maximum  (at  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year)  is  only  41 
years  and  1  month,  being  10  years  and  2  months  less  than  the 
maximum  of  the  Carlisle  Table,  age  5 ;  and  exactly  10  years  less 
than  the  English  Table,  at  its  maximum  age  4.  The  above  ex- 
pectancy is  not  that  of  the  original  Northampton  Table,  but  of 
the  one  which,  after  various  corrections,  was  published  by  Dr. 
Price,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  famous  work  on  Reversionary 
Payments  and  Annuities,  published  about  1783. 
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TABLE 
Showing  the  "  expectation  ''  of  Life  at  all  Agee. 


Carlisle.  '      Kn«l'>*^  I«>t*  Table,  No.  I 

• 

>tf    __.« 

Cariiato. 

Enciiah  Lifb  Table,  Ho.  1.             1 

Ai*. 

Nortb- 
ampton. 

Male  and 
Female. 

Male  and 
Female. 

Male. 

Femal*. 

A««. 

Norths 
amptoo. 

Male  and 
Female. 

Male  and 
Female. 

Male. 

remaa^ 

■^^^^'» 

Tr«.M«. 

Tra.  Mf. 

Tm. 

Ma. 

Yr*.  M«. 

Tra. 

Ma. 

Tra.  Ma. 

Tra.  Ms. 

Tra.  Ms. 

Tra.  Ma. 

Tr»-    -3 

IS.OT. 

0 

25    2 

38 

9 

41 

2 

40    2 

42 

2 

58 

16    6 

19    0 

18      6 

18      0 

19 

C 

1 

32    9 

44 

8 

47 

2 

46    9 

47 

7 

54  16    1 

18    3 

17   10 

17      4 

Id 

4 

2 

37  10 

47 

7 

49 

2 

48  10 

49 

7 

55 

15    7 

17    7 

17      2 

16    8 

17 

S 

3 

89    7 

49  10 

49  11 

49    6 

50 

4 

56  15    1 

16  11 

16    6 

16    0 

IT 

0 

4 

40    7 

50 

9 

50 

1 

49    9 

50 

6 

57  14    8 

16    3 

15  10 

15    6 

IS 

4 

5 

40  10 

51 

8 

50 

0 

49    8 

50 

5 

58 

14    2 

15    7 

15    2 

14    9 

15^ 

8 

6 

41     1 

51 

2 

49 

9 

49    4 

50 

1 

59 

13    8 

14  11 

14    7 

14    2 

IS 

0 

7 

41    0 

50  10 

49 

8 

48  11 

49 

8 

60'l8    2 

14  11 

14    0 

13    7 

14k^ 

5 

8 

40    9 

50 

8 

48 

9 

48    5 

49 

1 

61 

12    9 

13  10 

13    5 

13    0 

IS 

9 

9  40    4 

49 

7 

48 

1 

47    9 

48 

5 

62,12    8 

18    4 

12  10 

12    8 

IS 

2 

10  39    9 

48  10 

47 

5 

47    1 

47  10 

68 

11  10 

12  10 

12    3 

11  11 

1^ 

8 

11 

89    2 

48 

0 

46 

9 

46    4 

47 

1 

64 

11    4 

12    4 

11    9 

11    4 

1^ 

1 

12  88    6 

47 

3 

46 

0 

45    6 

46 

4 

65 

10  11 

11    9 

11    2 

10  10 

H 

6 

13 

87  10 

46 

6 

45 

2 

47    9 

45 

7 

66 

10    5 

11    8 

10    8 

10    4 

in- 

0 

14 

37    2 

45 

9 

44 

5 

44    0 

44  10 

67 

10    0 

10    9 

10    2 

9  11 

lO 

6 

15186    6 

45 

0 

48 

8 

48    4 

44 

1 

68 

9    6 

10    3 

9    8 

9    6 

lO 

0 

16l  85  10 

44 

8 

48 

0 

42    8 

48 

5 

69 

9    1 

9    9 

9    8 

8  11 

^^ 

6 

17 

35    2 

43 

7 

42 

4 

42    0 

42  10 

70 

8    7 

9    2 

8    9 

8    6 

^^ 

0 

18 

84    7 

42  10 

41 

8 

41    8 

42 

1 

71 

8    2 

8    8 

8    4 

8    1 

^^ 

7 

19 

34    0 

42 

2 

41 

0 

40    7 

41 

6 

72 

7    9 

8    2 

7  11 

7    8 

^^ 

2 

20 

83    5 

41 

6 

40 

4 

89  11 

40  10 

73 

7    4 

7    9 

7    6 

7    4 
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It  maj  be  useful  to  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  some  short 
rule  for  arriving  at  the  expectancy  of  life  according  to  the  three 
Tables  we  have  given,  which  are  those  most  in  use,  as  the  Tables 
cannot  always  be  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  reference.  Speaking 
of  the  English  Table  first,  at  ages  ranging  from  20  or  25  up  to  45, 
use  the^fixed  number  96^-deduct  the  present  age  of  the  person 
whose  expectancy  you  desire  to  know  Irom  this  number,  and  the 
half  of  the  remainder  will  give  the  expectancy  within  a  few  months. 
Take  for  example  the  age  30 — that  from  96  leaves  66 — ^the  half  of 
which  is  33 — the  Table  gives  only  eight  months  more.  For  ages 
above  45  take  90  for  the  fixed  number,  and  proceed  as  before. 
This  applies  to  the  sexes  jointly.  For  females  separately  a  year 
may  be  added  to  the  fixed  numbers  given :  for  males  a  year  taken 
o£  By  making  the  fixed  numbers  97  and  91,  they  will  apply  to 
the  Carlisle  Table — or  the  mean  of  these,  94,  may  be  taken  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  ages  where  exactitude  is  not  of  much  importance. 
For  the  Northampton  Expectation  the  fixed  number  may  be  86, 
for  all,  except  the  ages  over  75,  when  it  may  be  raised  to  90 :  for 
the  higher  ages  in  this  Table  nearly  correspond  with  the  others. 

Of  course  the  results  in  the  preceding  and  other  Tables  which 
will  be  given,  are  based  on  an  average  of  lives.  Constitutions 
possessed  of  more  than  average  strength  will  live  beyond  the 
average  expectation,  and  vice  versa.  Where  the  circumstances 
are  even,  the  variation  will  be  nil^  or  nearly  so.  We  have,  in  the 
previous  sections  of  this  division,  given  numerous  instances  of 
the  uniformity  of  operation  everywhere  observable  in  connection 
with  mortality  enquiries.  But  it  may  be  well  to  pause  here,  and 
enquire  how  this  uniformity  is  produced:  otherwise  we  may 
attribute  to  it  greater  importance  than  it  deserves,  or  at  all  events 
arrive  at  false  conclusions  regarding  it. 

Dr.  Farr  has  very  properly  pointed  out  that  this  uniformity 
does  not  imply  that  the  external  circumstances  in  which  men  live 
have  no  iyifluence  on  the  duration  of  life;  it  only  tends  to  prove 
that  life  being  regulated  by  constant  laws,  the  circumstances 
adverse  or  favorable  to  existence  produce,  by  compensation  of 
various  ki?ids,  the  same  results.  Frofessor  de  Morgan  says  on 
the  same  subject : — 

"  The  fluctuations  of  mortality  have  of  themselves  a  tendency  to  create 
opposite  fluctuations.  Thus,  a  very  sickly  season  carries  off  the  weak,  and 
deprives  the  succeeding  years  of  those  who  were  most  likely  to  have  died  ; 
causing  therefore  a  season  of  remarkable  health.  This  is  a  very  important 
item  in  the  theory  of  the  fluctuations  of  mortality.  ...  It  reduces  annual 
fluctuation  itself  to  a  species  of  regularity,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  sufficient 
reason  for  a  slightness  of  the  total  fluctuations.'* 

It  has  been  cited  as  an  instance  in  support  of  these  views,  that 
the  risk  which  females  encounter  at  the  child-bearing  age  is 
compensated  for  in  males  by  the  violent  deaths  they  are  subjected 
to  during  the  same  period  on  rivers,  on  the  sea-coast,  in  mines, 
in  the  streets,  in  travelling,  and  in  their  dangerous  occupations ; 
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by  the  accumulation  of  workmen  in  ill-ventilated  shops,  or  the 
hard  exhausting  work  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  independently 
of  war,  and  service  in  unhealthy  climates.  To  these  may  be 
added  mental  agitations  and  anxieties,  terminating  unhappily 
sometimes  in  suicide — altogether  making  the  chance  of  living 
from  25  to  45  rather  in  favor  of  English  xoomeii  I  *  The  operation 
of  this  law  of  compensation  is  everywhere  traceable  throughout 
mortality  observations,  indeed  it  pervades  all  nature.  The 
astronomer  recognizes  its  influence  in  the  remotest  regions  of 
space :  the  philosopher  finds  it  ever  present  with  his  enquiries  ; 
reconciling  and  harmonising  the  results.  The  moralist  trusts  to 
it  when  other  hopes  fail  him.  The  phrenologist  knows  its  influ- 
ence in  the  nicely  balanced  operations  of  the  human  will,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  passions,  while  the  divine  derives  aid  and 
consolation  from  it,  and  traces  it  to  the  sacred  origin  from  which 
it  first  sprang. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice,  more  in  detail,  the  data  upon 
which  the  several  Life  Tables  we  have  already,  or  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion,  to  refer  to,  have  been  based  ;  also  the  sources  from 
which  such  data  have  been  obtained.  We  may  best  accomplish 
this  purpose  by  the  following  tabulated  statement,  which,  in 
addition  to  indicating  the  materials  employed,  furnishes  the  names 
of  the  observers  and  compilers  of  the  several  Tables,  also  the  date 
of  observation,  and,  where  necessary,  of  publication  also.  We 
have  also  adhered  to  chronological  order  as  much  as  possible. 
Ulpian  and  Graunt  are  excluded  from  this  Table  for  reasons 
already  stated. 

1.  A  Record  of  the  Births  and  Burials  of  the  Citv  of  BreMav.  in  Silesia,  from 

1687  to  1601.— Dr.  Newmann.  Dr  Halley.— 7<V>*«  Life  Table. 

2.  The  same  materials,  re-arranfSfed  by  Thomas  Simpson,  about  1742. 

8.  The  Mortality  Bills  of  London,  from  1728  to  1737.— Thomas  Simpson  and 
Dodson. 

4.  The  same  materials  for  1759  to  1768.— Dr.  Pric«. 

5.  Lists  of  the  Tontine  Schemes  in  France,  and  the  Necrologies  of  Religious 

Houses. — Dr.  Parcieux,  1746. 

6.  The  Ref^st^r  of  the  Assi^able  Annuities  in  Holland  for  125  years  before 

1748 — William  Kersseboom. 

7.  The  Mortality  of  Northampton  for  forty-six  years  prior  to  1780. — Dr. 

Price.  NortJiamjaton  TaJfjU-. 

8.  The  Mortality  of  Cluster  for  ten  years,  from  1772  to  1781.— Dr.  Haygarth 

— Dr.  Price. 

9.  Seven  Enumerations  of  the  entire  Population  of  Sweden,  from  1755  to 

1776.— Dr.  WarRentin— Dr.  Price.— Mr*^  '' National"  Ltfe  TahU. 

10.  The  recorded  deaths  in  Stockholm  for  nine  years — 1755  to  1763. — Dr. 

Price. 

11.  The  Mortality  of  Noneich  for  thirty  years  prior  to  1769.— Dr.  Price. 

12.  The  Mortality  of  Uolycross,  Salop,  for  thirty  years  prior  to  1780. — ^Rey. 

Mr.  Gorsuch — Dr.  Price. 

13.  The  Mortality  of  Warrington  for  nine  years. — Dr.  Aikin,  Dr.  Price,  1781 

14.  The  Mortality  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Brandenburgh,  for  long  periodi 

before  1766.— Susmilch,  Dr.  Price. 

*  Vido  Fifth  Report  of  Begistrar-GenenL 
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15.  Several  Enamerations  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzerland. — ^Muret,  Dr. 

Price. 

16.  The  Mortality  of  Carlisle  for  ei^ht  years  prior  to  1787. — Dr.  HeyBham, 

Mr.  Joshua  Milne — Carlide  l^le. 

17.  The  Mortality  experienced  by  the  Equitable  Society— first  by  Griffith 

Davies,  and  subsequently  revised  by  Mr.  Morp^an,  1834 

18.  The  Mortality  experienced  by  the  Amicable  Society  for  about  seventy 

years  prior  to  1831. — Mr.  Galloway. 

19.  The  Recorded  Mortality  of  Oavernment  Annuitants,  and  Tontine  Nominees 

in  England  and  Ireland. — Finlalson,  Oovemment  TablCy  1829. 

20.  The  Recorded  Experience  of  seventeen  lAfe  Offices,  embracing  assured 

lives  to  the  number  of  83,905.    Committee  ofActuaries — Jenkins  Jones 
Experience  Table. 

21.  The  English  Life  Table  (No.  1)  deduced  from  the  numbers  of  living  at 

different  ages  at  the  Census  of  1841,  and  the  deaths  of  the  corresponding 
ages  in  the  same  year. — Dr.  Farr. 

22.  The  English  Life  Table  (No.  2)  based  on  the  Census  of  1841,  but  the 

observations  on  deaths  extending  over  a  period  of  seven  years ;  viz., 
from  1838  to  1844.— Dr.  Farr. 

23.  The  Experience  of  the  Economic  life  Office,  based  upon  9,335  lives. — 

Downes,  1857. 

24.  The   Experience  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New- York 

over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. — Sheppard  Homans. 

25.  The  Experience  of  the  Clerical,  Medical,  and  General  Life  Office  over  a 

period  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  years. 

26.  The  Experience  of  the  Eagle  Life  Office  over  a  period  of  forty-four  years, 

embracing  7,419  lives.— Charles  Jcllico. 

27.  The  Experience  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Office  extending  over  a 

period  of  thirty-four  years,   and  comprising  10,255  lives. — William 
Sp^s,  1861. 

28.  The  Enolish  Life  Table  (No.  3),  "  from  the  returns  of  two  Censuses  [1841 

and  1851],  and  6,470,720  deaths  registered  in  seventeen  years." — Dr.  Farr, 
1864. 

29.  The  Experience  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  over  a  period  of  twenty 

years. — Percy  M.  Dove,  1865. 

We  have  chiefly  confined  this  list  to  English  compilers,  or  to 
such  Tables  as  are  specially  alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  this 
work.  We  have  certainly  included  all  the  observations  from 
which  anything  like  correct  mortality  Tables  of  English  life  could 
be  drawn.  De  Moivre,  indeed,  constructed  a  Table  from  the 
mortality  of  Breslau,  which  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  of  86 
persons  born,  one  dies  every  year,  until  all  are  extinct.  The 
Northampton  Table,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  this ;  but  all 
subsequent  Tables  have  shown  different  results.  In  addition  to 
Deparcieux's  French  Table,  two  others  have  been  prepared  in 
that  country,  by  M.  Duvillard  and  M.  Demonfen-ands,  which 
will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed.  Up  to  a  recent  period  no  Life 
Table  had  been  constructed  for  Prussia  or  Austria,  although  the 
data  exist.  The  Census  of  Prussia  is  taken  every  three  years, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  difficulties  in  constructing  a 
proper  Table.  The  same  with  Austria.  Registers  of  deaths  are 
Kept  bv  the  clergy  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  no  Life  Table  has 
been  formed.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  Census  is 
taken   regularly   every   ten   years,  and  the  ages   are   properly 
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distingnisbed,  but  abstracts  only  bave  been  publisbed  for  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  some  of  the  more  advanced 
towns,  **  where  property  has  accumulated  and  life  is  watched 
over  with  more  care  or  facility  than  in  the  back  settlements — 
scantily  peopled  with  a  fluctuaiting  population."* 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  more  m  detail  the  principal  Tables 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  list,  it  may  be  well  to  give,  in  a  tabular 
form,  a  comparison  of  their  results,  as  shown  in  the  "  expectation 
of  life  "  they  severally  give,  at  the  ages  placed  in  the  margin  of 
the  Table.  This  course  will  facilitate  reference.  Here  is  the 
Table :— 
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Speaking  of  the  results  generally,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  as 
the  ages  advance  the  expectancy  more  nearly  corresponds : 
reminding  us  of  the  truthfulness  of  a  remark  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  already  quoted.  There  is,  however,  one  age  early  in  the 
Table — age  20 — which  presents  a  uniformity  of  result  equalled 
at  scarcely  any  other  age.  Throughout  the  whole  Table — look- 
ing, as  we  shall  have  to  do  at  the  varied  circumstances  tinder 
which  these  results  were  obtained — the  uniformity  must  strike  the 
reader  as  little  short  of  astounding :  and  he  need  not  be  again 
reminded  by  us  that  something  more  than  chance  must  regulate 
human  existence. 


NOBTHAMPTON  TABLE. 

The  fii-st  Mortality  Table  known  to  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  premium  to  be  paid  for  Life 
Assurance  is  that  known  as  Dr.  Price's  Northampton  IbblCy — ^the 
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occasion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  the  establishment  of  the 
Suitable  Office  in  1762.  The  adoption  of  this  Table  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Equitable  Society  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
altoeether  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Price  himself,  for  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Farr  that  "he  recommended  in  the  first  instance  his 
Chester  Table,  which  is  less  erroneous  than  the  Northampton 
Table,  but  the  Directors  of  the  Equitable  judged  it  less  safe?'*  It 
may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  Chester  Table  showed  a 
more  favorable  mortality,  and  therefore  indicated  a  less  rate  of 
premium.  Dr.  Price  also  constructed  a  correct  Life  Table  from 
the  population  and  deaths  in  Sweden,  "  which,"  says  Dr.  Farr, 
"was  the  first  National  Life  Table  ever  made,  and  redounds 
much  more  to  Dr,  Prices  fame  than  the  Northampton  Table?* 
Besides,  it  was  constructed  later  than  the  Northampton  Table, 
and  most  likely  later  than  the  Chester  Table ;  and  therefore  had 
the  advantage  of  increased  experience.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained the  cause  which  led  to  the  principal  error  in  the  North- 
ampton Table ;  and  it  is  one  which  would  not  be  likely  to  affect 
bis  other  Tables.  The  Swedish  Table,  moreover,  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  by  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  with  the  numbers 
and  ages  of  the  entire  population,  and  we  have  already  quoted 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Price  and  othere  in  support  of  this  method  of 
construction. 

On  turning  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Price's  work  on  Rever- 
sionary Payments  and  Annuities,  we  find  him  remarking,  in  the 
preface,  "  With  respect  to  Tables,  in  particular,  deduced  from 
the  Swedish  observations,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  that 
they  exceed  in  correctness  everything  of  this  kind  which  has 
hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public;  and  that  nothing  is  wanting 
to  make  our  knowledge  in  this  instance  complete  but  similar 
observations  in  other  kingdoms.  By  these  Tables,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  state  minutely  the  different  rates  of  mortality  of  all 
ages  among  males  and  females,  and  to  form  Tables  of  the  value 
of  single  and  joint  lives  for  each  sex,  as  well  as  for  both  sexes 
collectively."  This  was  written,  too,  after  he  had  remedied  some 
of  the  more  prominent  defects  in  the  Northampton  Table. 

In  the  seventh  edition  of  the  same  work — published  by  Mr. 
Morgan  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Price — ^we  find  the  following 
note,  reprinted  from  some  former  edition,  in  which  Dr.  Price, 
speaking  of  the  Table  he  had  deduced  from  the  mortality  of 
Holy-Cross,  near  Shrewsbury,  says,  "In  November,  1781,  Mr. 
Goi-such  was  so  kind  as  to  favor  me  with  a  continuation  of  his 
observations  to  1780,  which  makes  them  complete  for  thirty 
years.  An  abstract  of  them  and  a  Table  of  the  decrements  of 
life  deduced  from  them,  which  J  reckon  one  of  the  most  correct 
that  has  ever  been  published^  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
Tables  in  this  volume."  Thereby,  as  we  think,  further  showing 
his  own  distrust  in  the  Northampton  Table. 

Nearly  all  subsequent  writers  and  compilers  l^ave  referred  to 
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the  errors  of  the  Northampton  Table.  Professor  de  Morgan  says 
of  the  Table,  "  to  a  certain  extent  the  young  are  made  to  pay  for 
the  old — that  is  to  say,  the  person  who  assures  early  in  life — the 
more  prudent  of  t/ie  two — is  made  to  pay  a  part  of  the  premium 
of  one  who  does  not  begin  till  he  is  old."  Dr.  Farr  speaks  in 
stronger  terms :  "  Great  injustice  has  been  done  by  the  use  of 
this  Northampton  Table,  which  in  mutual  Offices  makes  one 
member  pay  40,  30,  25,  20,  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  premium 
which  is  required  to  secure  a  policy  of  the  same  value,  and  distri- 
butes the  surplus  thus  acquired  unequally.  The  old  Offices  which 
have  used  the  Northampton  Table  have  a  great  difficulty  in  set- 
ting themselves  right.  By  its  use  (he  continues)  the  proprietary 
Offices  have  exacted  enormous  and  unequal  premiums  from  the 
portions  of  the  community  who  happened  to  be  ill-versed  and 
ill-instructed  in  the  intricate  science  of  Life  Assurance."  In  1827 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  this  Table,  more  particularly, 
we  believe,  in  relation  to  the  Annuity  question  before  referred 
to,  and  the  loss  which  was  entailed  on  the  nation  by  the  con- 
tinned  use  of  this  Table ;  and  they  thus  reported :  "  The  evidence 
appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  strong  and  decisive  in  favor  of 
t/ie  use  of  Tables  which  give  an  expectatio^i  of  life  higher  than  the 
Northampton,  In  truth  there  is  not  even  a  prima  facie  casb 
IN  ITS  favor." 

Dr.  Farr  again  and  again  recurs  to  the  defects  of  this  Table : — 

"  A  false  Life  Table  can  be  defended  by  the  same  arguments  as  a  depre- 
ciated currency  ;  and  the  substitution  of  a  correct  Table  causes  the  same  kind 
of  disturbance  in  the  value  of  the  shares  of  members,  as  the  re-coinage  of 
clipped  money,  or  a  return  from  a  de])reciated  paper  to  a  metallic  currency. 
Introduces  into  the  value  of  commodities  and  securities.  The  Northampton 
Table  has  still  silent  adherents,  but  few  open  defenders :  and  some  of  the  old 
Offices  have,  greatly  to  their  credit,  since  the  error  in  that  Table  has  been 
placed  beyond  doubt,  abandoned  its  use." 

Mr.  Neison,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  valuable 
work,  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics^  says : — 

"  It  is  very  curious,  if  not  a  mortifying  circumstance,  to  discover,  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  our  progress,  that  the  gi^ntic  monied  interests  of  oar 
greatest  Companies  have  long  relied  almost  exclusively  on  a  Table  which  has 
been  falsely  constructed,  and  which  in  fact  does  not  represent  the  rate  of  Mor- 
tality, even  in  the  locality  from  which  the  data  have  been  collected,  nor,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  the  rate  of  Mortality  in  the  country  generally,  nor 
among  the  assured  portion  of  the  community." 

The  Legacy  Duties  in  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  52,  were  estimated  irom 
this  Table. 

The  following  Table  furnishes  a  comparison  of  the  Moi*tality 
expected  under  three  other  Tables  than  the  Northampton.  Out 
of  1,000  persons  born  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  living  at 
each  period  of  5  years  the  numbers  named  in  each  column : — 
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Age. 
0 

BretlAQ. 

Northamptos. 
Dr.  Price. 

CarMe. 

Sweden. 

Dr.  HaUey. 

Dr.  HeyBham. 

Dr.  Wargentin. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

5 

508 

586 

680 

656 

10 

508 

487 

646 

611 

15 

483 

465 

630 

590 

20 

461 

441 

609 

570 

25 

486 

409 

588 

546 

80 

409 

876 

564 

549 

85 

877 

844 

586 

488 

40 

842 

812 

507 

459 

45 

807 

279 

478 

422 

50 

267 

245 

440 

865 

55 

224 

210 

407 

840 

60 

186 

175 

864 

293 

65 

147 

140 

802 

288 

CARLISLE  TABLE. 

Professor  de  Morgan  has  pronounced  this  to  be  "  the  best  ex- 
isting Table  of  healthy  life  in  England."  This,  however,  was 
before  Dr.  Farr  had  constructed  the  English  Life  Tables.  Dr. 
Milne,  its  compiler,  was  of  opinion  that,  although  it  had  been 
constructed  from  the  mortality  of  two  parishes  only,  the  results  it 
exhibited  would  probably  vary  very  little  *'  from  the  general  law 
that  obtains  throughout  the  kingdom,  taking  towns  and  country 
together,  if  toe  except  the  children  under  Jive  years  of  age^  or  at 
moat  under  ien^*  And  this  was  certainly  a  very  necessary  ex- 
ception, as  may  be  seen  by  referring  back  to  the  Table.  In  other 
respects  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the  best  guide  to  "  healthy  life  " 
in  England,  from  the  date  of  its  publication  at  least  up  to  the 
completion  of  Dr.  Farr's  Tables.  It  gave  the  expectation  of  life 
for  males  of  30,  in  Carlisle,  at  34J  years.  The  average  duration 
throughout  England  at  the  same  age  is  33f  years ;  and  in  Sweden 
and  Finland  32f.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  this  Table 
was  Jirst  constructed,  it  did  show  results  too  favorable  for  the 
whole  country  at  all  ages ;  but  the  health  of  the  country  was  at 
that  time  rapidly  improving,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that 
the  ultimate  accuracy  of  the  Table  arose  rather  from  accident 
than  design.  This,  however,  is  not  material ;  the  fact  is  patent, 
that  all  properly  conducted  Offices,  based  upon  this  Table,  have 
met  their  engagements,  and  for  the  most  part  had  very  large  sur- 
pluses to  spare. 

Notwithstanding  its  generally  admitted  accuracy,  this  Table 
has,  however,  met  with  some  very  violent  assailants.  Mr.  Hig- 
liam,  the  Actuary  of  the  Royai  JEkechange  Office,  says,  "The 
Carlisle  Table,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  of  no  authority,  and 
at  the  extreme  ages  is  useless  and  absurd.  The  numbers  (he  con- 
tinues) on  which  it  is  founded,  are  so  small,  that  it  owes  its  popu- 
larity entirely  to  the  accident  that  it  happens  to  agree  pretty 

*  Milne  on  Annnitiea,  p.  451. 
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nearly  with  other  observations."*  The  chief  objection  other 
writers  have  urged  against  it  is,  its  "  faulty  graduation  ;"  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  grounds  for  this  complaint. 
This  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  younger  ages,  before  referred 
to,  but  also  in  the  advanced  ages :  thus  at  age  91  the  es^ctation 
is  3  years  and  3  months ;  at  95  it  is  3  years  and  7  months.  Dr. 
Milne,  however,  says,  "  it  is  not  to  be  understood  from  hence  that 
a  man  at  the  age  of  95  is  likely  to  live  longer  than  the  same  indi- 
vidual was  at  91.  But  that  out  of  the  persons  who  attain  to  91, 
those  only  survive  to  95,  in  whom  all  the  powers  of  life  are  so 
exactly  balanced,  that  they  are  calculated  to  live  several  years 
longer  than  the  common  average  of  those  who  survive  91 ;  and  if 
they  could  be  selected  from  the  rest  at  that  earlier  age,  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  for  those  select  lives  would  certainly  be  higher 
at  91  than  at  95."f 

The  difference  between  the  "  Expectation  "  under  the  North- 
ampton and  Carlisle  Tables  is  very  remarkable ;  and  it  may  be 
seen  to  its  fullest  extent  by  comparing  the  numbers  out  of  1,000 
children  born  the  same  vear,  which  each  Table  expects  to  be  liv- 
ing at  the  end  of  each  five  years  through  life : — 

Out  of  1,000  born.       By  Northampton  Table.       By  Carlisle  Table.        DiffBronoe. 


At  end  of  5  > 
10 

^ears 

530  

487  

680  

646  

144 

159 

15 

465  

•  •  .  • .   4^11,   •  •  .  • 

409  

630  

165 

20 

609  

168 

25 

588  

179 

30 

376  

564  

188 

85 

344  

312  

536  

192 

40 

508  

198 

45 
50 

279  

245  

473  

440  

194 

195 

55 
60 

210  

175  

407  

364  

197 

189 

65 

140  

106  

302  

162 

70 

240  .• 

184 

75 

71  

168  

97 

80 

40  

95  

.....   55 

The  difference  amounts  on  an  average  to  33  per  cent.,  or  one- 
third^  80  that  if  a  given  sum  were  made  payable  to  each  of  the 
1,000  lives  included  in  the  example,  o?ie-third  less  money  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose  under  one  Table  than  the  other.  This 
not  only  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  expectation  (and 
therefore  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  premium),  but  also  for  the 
enormous  funds  realized  by  some  of  the  old  Offices  using  the 
Northampton  Table.  The  best  age — that  is  the  age  which  shows 
the  greatest  expectation  of  life  in  the  Carlisle  Table  is  seven 
years.     In  the  Northampton  Table  it  is  at  eight  years. 

The  Carlisle  Table  gives  the  expectation  at  birth  at  38}  (38*72) 

*  Assurance  Magazine,  vol.  1,  p.  188.  t  Milne  on  Annuities,  p.  664. 
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years.  Therefore,  Dr.  Milne  observed,  in  a  stationary  population 
subject  to  the  same  law  of  mortality,  and  not  affected  by  migra- 
tion, one  person  would  die  annually  out  of  38*72  (38f),  or  one 
hundred  out  of  3,872. 

Tlie  Life  Offices  in  the  United  States  are  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception, we  believe,  based  upon  the  Carlisle  4  per  cent.  Table, 
with  an  addition  of  about  33^  per  cent.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
net  premiums  go,  the  Offices  nearly  all  have  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  Edmonds,  the  Actuary  of  the  Legal  and 
General  Office,  whose  authority  on  Mortality  Tables  is  entitled 
to  weight,  has  publicly  stated  his  belief  that  this  Table  is  20  per 
cent,  too  favorable  for  lives  that  have  been  long  assured^  but  tnat 
it  fairly  represents  the  mortality  amongst  lives  assured  less  than 
ten  years.  He  therefore  gives  a  wider  range  to  the  benefit  of  se- 
lection than  many  Actuaries.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  view 
is  supported  by  others  of  the  profession. 

EQUITABLE   SOCIETY  EXPERIENCE  TABLE. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  Table  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  first  Mortality  Table  constructed  upon  the  records  of  assured 
life^  as  distinguished  from  the  lives  of  annuitants,  Tontine,  or 
otherwise.  This  Table  was  first  prepared  by  Mr.  Griffith  Davies, 
from  the  decrements  of  life  amongst  the  members  of  the  JEquUor 
ble  Society.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  actuary  of  that  Society,  aflei> 
wards  re-computed  it,  and  adopted  a  different  system  of  gradua- 
tion to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Davies,  after  which  it  was  found  to 
differ  in  no  case  more  than  about  eleven  months  from  the  Carlisle 
Table,  while  in  many  ages  the  results  were  identical.  Vide 
Example,  p.  172.  The  example  thus  set  by  the  Equitable  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Amicable^  and  since  by  the  Scottish  Widows* 
JFundy  the  Eagle^  the  Standard^  and  one  or  two  other  Offices ; 
although  the  results,  with  the  exception  of  the  Amicable  and 
Eagle^  have  not,  we  believe,  been  extended  into  Life  Tables.  The 
experience  of  the  Equitable  Society  was  found  to  be  much  more 
favorable  than  that  of  the  Amicable.  Professor  de  Morgan 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  by  stating  that  the  former  was 
much  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  its  lives  than  the  latter 
during  the  early  period  of  its  existence,  adding,  however,  "  The 
later  years  of  the  Amicable  Society  do  not  exhibit  any  very 
decided  difference  of  the  sort," 

The  Mortality  experience  by  the  Economic  Society — one  among 
the  best  conducted  Life  Offices  in  this  country — has  recently  been 
published,  and  shows  results  more  favorable  to  assured  life  than 
either  of  these  Tables. 

Mr.  Edmonds  has  remarked,  with  respect  to  these  Tables, 

"  The  observations  of  the  E(;^itdbl6  show  that  there  is  apparently  some 
connection  between  the  mortohty  of  assured  lives  and  the  mortality  of  the 
general  population,  for  the  Table  deduced  from  the  Equitable  and  Amicable 
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experience  combined,  including  the  five  years  of  memberehip,  lepieeents  ver] 
nearly  the  observed  mortality  of  the  total  male  population  of  KngVn^  ii 
seven  years,  from  1838  to  1844,  inclusive." 


GOVERNMENT  TABLES. 

Tliese  Tables  were  based  upon  the  recorded  ages  and  deaths  oi 
22,000  Government  annuitants  and  Tontine  nominees  in  Ensfland 
and  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Finlaison,  their  compiler,  was  so  con^dent 
of  their  accuracy  that  he  expressed  his  belief,  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  would  supersede  all  othex 
Tables  then  in  use.  He  said  they  "  had  been  eight  years  in  pre- 
paration with  all  the  means  of  perfecting  them  which  the  Govern' 
ment  could  supply,  and  to  which  no  private  individual  bad 
access."  This  prediction,  however,  has  not  been  realized.  The 
fault  of  these  tables  rests  almost  entirely  on  their  being  based  upon 
too  limited  a  number  of  observations. 

Mr.  Finlaison  was  the  first  compiler  who  deduced  from  JSnglish 
dcUa  separate  values  for  male  and  female  lives.  At  the  age  of  20 
he  found  the  female  expectation  of  life  no  less  than  5^  years 
greater  than  the  male  expectation.  In  the  Experie^ice  Tables, 
calculated  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  difference  was  /bur  t/ean 
the  other  way/  Both  these  Tables  were  based  upon  experience. 
But  the  Government  Tables  gave  the  experience  of  aiinuUants — 
the  Experience  Table  the  experience  of  assurers!  Here,  at  least, 
is  "food  for  reflection."  Dr.  Farr  attributes  these  results  to 
errors  arising  from  the  limited  number  of  observations  taken  in 
each  case ;  adding,  "  For  it  is  inconceivable  that  female  lives 
should  be  so  much  lojiger  or  shorter  than  the  lives  of  males,  as 
these  returns  indicate."  He  also  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  from 
these  facts,  that  ^^^  selection ^  imder  the  existing  tests,  is  more  effec- 
tive in  the  case  of  females  than  in  the  case  of  males  ;"  but  that 
it  is  not  safe  at  present  to  insure  fe^nales  at  Imcer  rates  than  malesy 

Mr.  Sang,  a  Scotch  writer  and  actuary,  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  male  lives  selected  from  the  Government  annuitants 
were  much  worse  than  the  average  male  population  of  the  king' 
dom,  particularly  at  ages  under  25.  Looking  to  the  cause  of  this, 
he  says,  it  "  may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  regular 
labor,  and  to  the  pampered  style  of  living  of  the  richer  classes." 
**  The  constitutional  effect  of  early  in-egularities,  (he  continues), 
seems  to  influence  the  remainder  of  life  ;  for  after  age  30,  when  the 
mode  of  living  may  be  supposed  to  have  become  sobered,  the  line 
still  continues,  though  at  less  distance,  below  that  for  the  average 
population.  Between  ages  twenty  and  thirty,  a  great  improve- 
ment may  be  remarked.  The  expectation  of  life  by  the  females 
of  the  wealthier  classes  is,  on  the  other  hand,  decidedly,  though 
not  much,  greater  than  by  the  mass  of  the  female  population  :  a 
circumstance  that  seems  to  indicate  that  women  enjoy  prosperity 
much  more  moderately  than  men  do^  and  that  they  use  the  advan^ 
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tages  of  their  situation  in  a  pi*oper  way  for  the  improvement  of 
(heir  Jiealth^  and  consequent  ificrease  of  their  happiness.'^'*  Taking 
both  sexes  into  account,  Mr.  Sang  considers,  "  that  one  may  feel 
warranted  in  stating  that  if  liealtli  and  longevity  be  an  index  of 
happiness,  a  greater  share  of  that  so  much  desired  good  is 
enjoyed  by  the  working  population  (tlie  middle  class  generally) 
than  by  those  who  have  been  more  favored  with  the  smiles  of 
fortune." 

Mr.  Finlaison,  during  his  investigations,  observed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary prolongation  of  human  life — "  so  great  that  the  duration 
of  existence  now,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  a  century  ago, 
is  as  4  to  3  in  round  numbers ;" — thus  fully  confirming  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Griffith  Davies  and  others  in  the  same  direction. 


"experience"  table. 

This  Table  was  based  on  the  recorded  experience  of  seventeen 
Life  Offices,  including  the  Equitable  and  the  Amicable^  the  AUi- 
ance^  British  Commercial^  Crown^  Economic^  Guardian^  Impe- 
rial Law  Life,  London  Life,  Norwich  Union^  Promoter^  Scottish 
Widows*  Mind,  Sun,  Universal,  and  the  University  Offices.  The 
total  number  of  lives  observed  upon  was  83,905.  The  data 
was  collected  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Committee  of  Actua- 
ries, which  availed  itself  of  the  most  extensive  and  special  ex- 
perience that  could  be  obtained  to  determine  the  law  of  mortality 
which  prevails  among  assured  lives.  The  results,  however,  were 
compiled  and  published  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones.  The  Table  is  beau- 
tifully graduated — it  had  the  advantage  also  of  both  town  and 
country  experience — and  but  for  the  publication  of  Dr.  Farr's 
Tables,  which  have  had  the  advantage  of  far  more  extended 
data,  would  probably  have  been  the  most  popular  Table  of  the 
day.  It  may  be  noted  as  strange,  that  these  Tables  have  never 
been  made  public ;  a  small  number  only  having  been  printed 
for  private  circulation. 

Dr.  Farr  urges  an  objection  to  the  use  of  this  Table  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  premiums,  or  valuing  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  Assurance  Offices,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  average 
term  over  which  its  observations  extend  is  only  8^  years,  it  con- 
siderably under-states  the  mortality,  which  it  is  probable  will 
prevail  in  Insurance  Societies  when  they  have  attained  maturity; 
also  adding  that  the  mortality  at  the  advanced  and  most  impor- 
tant ages,  by  the  Carlisle  Table,  is  lower  than  that  which  has 
already  been  experienced  among  assured  lives,  and  is  indicated 
by  this  Table.     He  adds — 

"  In  the  oonrse  of  a  century,  or  of  half  a  century,  from  the  observations  on 
a  f^freat  number  of  assured  lives,  a  Table  can  be  constructed,  which  will  be 
a  moBt  valuable  contribution  to  statistical  science,  and  enable  competent  men 
t<)  decide  whether  a  Table  of  the  mortality  prevailing^  amon^  the  insured 
lives  during  the  lOtli  century  is  more  likely  to  express  the  mortality  of  the 
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persoDB  who  insure  their  lives  in  the  20th  centnrj,  than  a  Life  Table  deduced 
from  the  living,  and  from  the  deaths  in  the  population  of  that  day." 

In  the  computation  of  this  Table  several  curious  and  unex- 
pected results  were  elicited.  First,  it  showed  tliat  the  mortality 
from  "^otpn"  life,  taking  all  ages  together,  was  more  favoraMe 
than  the  mortality  from  "country"  life.  Secondly,  that  the 
mortality  amongst  assured  females  was  greater  than  amongst 
assured  males ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  mortality  amongst  Irish 
lives  was  greater  than  amongst  either  town  or  country  assur- 
ances in  England.  The  following  Table,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Brown,  shows  the  actual  differences  in  the  mean  duration  of  each 
class  of  lives : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Town. 

Clonntry. 

Irish. 

Northamp- 
ton Table. 

Age. 

Years.  Ifns. 

Years. 

Mns. 

Years.    Mns. 

Years.   Mns. 

Years. 

Mns. 

Years.   Mns. 

20 

39       10 

35 

10 

41         2 

40        4 

34 

11 

33         5 

30 

33        2 

31 

9 

34       10 

34        2 

29 

8 

28        8 

40 

26        1 

26 

4 

27        6 

27        4 

23 

4 

23        1 

50 

19        5 

20 

— 

20        7 

20        6 

17 

9 

17      11 

60 

13        5 

13 

9 

14        3 

14      — 

12 

8 

13        2 

70 

8        4 

7 

11 

8        7 

8        6 

7 

11 

8     r 

The  figures  relating  to  the  Irish  lives  embrace  both  male  and 
female,  and  they  show  a  less  duration  of  life  than  amongst  as- 
sui*ed  females  in  England.  Even  the  Irish  lives  exhibit  a  mor- 
tality slightly  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  Northampton 
Table.  It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference  in  nivor 
of  town  over  country  life.  The  larger  number  of  assurers  resid- 
ing in  towns,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  country  lives 
observed  upon  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  correct 
results.  The  difference  is  but  very  slight,  still  it  is  on  the  side 
least  expected.  That  female  assured  life  is  kss  favorable  than 
male  assured  life  has  been  ascertained  from  several  sources;* 
this  Table  gives  the  following  results  ; — At  age  20,  male  expecta- 
tion, 39  years  and  9  months  (39'8) ;  female  expectation,  36  years 
and  10  months  (35 '9) ;  being,  as  we  have  already  shown,  almost 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  Government  Tables. 

According  to  the  English  Table,  the  expectation  at  20  is  39 
years  and  11  months  for  males,  and  40  years  and  10  months  for 
females :  difference  1 1  months  in  favor  of  females. 

Mr.  Finlaison,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Assurance  Associations,  said,  in  reference  to  this  Table,  "  I  my- 
self should  count  for  six ;  I  am  assured  in  different  Offices  six 
times.  Then,  if  policies  are  counted,  and  not  individual  lives, 
which  is  the  case  in  the  Actuaries'  (Experience)  Table,  while  I 
live  I  count  for  six,  and  when  I  die  I  shall  count  for  six  deaths." 

^  Samuel  Brown. 
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Addinpf  "  A  Table  so  constructed  cannot  he  depended  upofi  for 
Life  Insurance  purposes'*'*'^  This  statement,  from  so  bigh  an 
authority,  was  calculated  to  arouse  considerable  attention  m  the 
Assurance  world,  and  it  did  so.  We  happen  to  know  that  Mr. 
Downes,  the  Actuary  of  the  Economic  OflSce,  in  his  recent  inves- 
tigations into  tlie  mortality  experienced  by  the  Society,  directed 
particular  attention  to  this  point ;  and  although  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  state  the  plan  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  can  only 
plead  our  desire  for  the  furtherance  of  scientific  truth,  for  here 
referring  to  the  matter  at  all,  we  may  state  that  the  result  of  Mr. 
Downes'  investigations  shows  Mr.  Finlaison's  objections  to  have 
little  or  no  foundation  whatever. 

THE  "English"  life  tables. 

The  English  Life  Table,  or  as  it  would  be  better  called,  the 
"  National "  Life  Table,  was  founded  originally  upon  the  census 
returns  of  1841,  and  (in  the  first  instance)  the  deaths  of  that  year. 
Its  compiler.  Dr.  Farr,  is,  or  otight  to  be,  well  known  to  every 
person  interested,  however  remotely,  in  the  progress  of  hue 
Assurance  or  sanitary  reform.  The  able  "letters,"  or  rather 
treatises,  which  from  time  to  time  emanate  from  his  pen,  grace 
and  enliven  the  otherwise  tame  and  cumbrous  reports  oi  the 
Registrar-General.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  living  who  has  done 
more  to  extend  the  blessings  we  all  most  prize — namely,  health 
and  lon</  life.  The  unmistakable  clearness  of  his  facts,  and  the 
cogency  of  his  reasoning,  have  forced  conviction  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Boards  of  Health — the  efficient  drainage  of  towns, 
and  supply  of  pure  water — the  prohibition  of  intramural  burials, 
and  the  providmg  of  public  cemeteries — to  say  nothing  of  "peo- 
ple's" parks,  and  model  lodging  houses,  which  are  also  manifes- 
tations of  the  same  spirit  of  improvement.  Future  generations 
will  not  fail  to  hold  in  veneration  the  memory  of  one  whose 
almost  individual  labors — aided  and  promulgated  by  the  public 
press — have  produced  such  extended  good,  ft  would  be  no  more 
than  justice  if  the  present  generation  made  some  more  substan- 
tial acknowledgment  for  such  service. 

Believing  that  nothing  short  of  a  Table,  based  upon  the  returns 
of  the  entire  kingdom,  would  satisfy  the  increasing  demands  of 
Assurance  Offices — extending  as  they  are  their  operations  to  every 
town  and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  and  becoming  thereby  affi^cted 
by  all  the  influences  of  occupation  and  locality — Dr.  Farr,  at 
enormous  labor,  placed  such  a  Table  at  our  command ;  viz.,  the 
English  Life  Table  No.  1,  published  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
fifln  report  of  the  Registrar-General :  the  principal  observations 
thereon  being  afterwards  given  with  the  sixth  annual  report. 

But  after  this  labor  had  been  incurred.  Dr.  Farr  was  led  to  be- 

•  Vide  Answer  No.  701. 
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lieve  that  the  records  of  one  yearns  deaths  might  be  too  meagre 
to  furnish  results  sufficiently  unchallengeable  lor  the  purpose  in 
view.  He,  therefore,  recommenced  his  labors,  and  although  ad- 
hering to  the  census  report  of  1841  as  his  basis  of  comparison,  he 
took  the  deaths  of  three  previotis,  and  of  three  subsequent  years — 
making  with  those  of  1841  a  peiiod  of  seven  years  of  observations 
— and  from  this  extended  data  deduced  a  new  series  of  results 
known  as  Life  Table  No,  2,  published  with  the  12th  annual  re- 
port of  the  Registrar-General. 

Again,  more  recently.  Dr.  Farr  has  been  at  work  on  a  still 
larger  area  of  observations,  and  has  (1864)  produced  the  English 
Life  Table^  No.  3.  While  the  No.  1  Table  was  based  upon  the 
recorded  ages  of  15,914,148  living  persons,  and  No.  2  Table  on 
2,436,648  deaths.  No.  3  Table  is  deduced  from  the  returns  of  the 
two  censuses  of  1841  and  1851,  embracing  some  fifty  millions  of 
living,  and  fro7n  six  millions^  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand^ 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  deatlis  registered  in  seventeen  years. 
Thus,  this  last  Table,  in  Dr.  Farr's  own  words,  "  is  not  deduced 
from  the  population  or  the  deaths  alone,  biU  from  the  ratio  the 
one  bears  to  the  other  at  different  ages,'*'*  It  is  therefore  as  accu- 
rate as  extended  observations,  profound  research,  and  unwearied 
labor  and  consideration  can  make  it.  Nor  will  the  interest  in 
it  be  lessened  from  the  fact  that  the  elaboration  of  the  above 
results  have  been  calculated  and  printed  by  Scheutz's  machine, 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  Registrar-General  several 
years  since. 

The  difference  between  the  several  Tables  is  slight,  but  still 
sufficient  to  justify  Dr.  Farr  in  his  belief  tliat  a  more  extended 
period  than  one  year's  deaths  should  be  observed  upon.  The  ob- 
servations were  taken  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Professor  de 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  and  Dr.  Farr  has  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  produced  a  Life  Table  which  most 
fully  and  completely  represents  the  decrement  and  expectation  of 
life  in  this  kingdom  at  the  present  time,  in  the  absence  of  extra- 
ordinary epidemics. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Farren  stated  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Assa- 
rance  Associations  (1853,)  "for  mixed  lives  I  consider  there  are 
none  equal  to  Mr.  Farr's  Tables."  And  again,  "  I  consider  he  is 
the  only  man  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  science  of  the  subject 
for  many  years." 

The  actual  difference  in  decrement  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing example.  The  variation  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  middle 
ages  of  life — more  particularly  those  from  35  to  50. 

Out  of  1,000  males  born  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  living 
at  the  commencement  of  each  period  of  five  years  from  birth  the 
numbers  stated  opposite  to  the  ages,  and  of  these  the  nufiiberj* 
stated  in  the  succeeding  column  in  each  case  will  die  during  the 
year : — 
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Table  No.  L 

Tablb  No.  n. 

Table  No.  HI. 

8l 

To  ion  childran 
born,  the  number 

of  vctAleit  I'lTinc 

■t  Rich  period  of 

6  year*. 

IhltNi  dying 
in  the  yeiir 

followiof 
each 

Birthday. 

To  lUUU  childrva 

born,  the  number 

of  malet  liTing 

at  each  period  of 

6  yearn. 

Male*  dying 

in  the  year 

following 

each 
Birthday. 

To  lUU)  children 

born,  the  number 

of  male*  living 

at  each  period  of 

6  years. 

Male*  dyioc 

in  the  year 

following 

each 
Birthday. 

0 

512 

81 

513 

82 

511 

83 

5 

373 

56 

372 

5 

370 

5 

10 

355 

1 

355 

2 

353 

2 

15 

345 

2 

346 

2 

344 

2 

20 

333 

2 

335 

3 

333 

3 

25 

319 

2 

321 

3 

319 

8 

30 

304 

3 

307 

3 

304 

3 

a5 

288 

3 

291 

3 

288 

8 

40 

271 

3 

275 

3 

272 

4 

45 

253 

3 

257 

4 

253 

4 

50 

233 

3 

237 

4 

233 

4 

55 

213 

4 

215 

5 

209 

5 

60 

188 

5 

189 

6 

182 

6 

65 

155 

7 

156 

7 

150 

7 

70 

118 

7 

118 

8 

114 

8 

75 

78 

7 

79 

8 

75 

7 

80 

43 

6 

44 

6 

41 

6 

85 

17 

3 

18 

4 

16 

8 

90 

4 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  Table  No.  3  shows  resalts  slightly  less 
favorable  to  human  life  than  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

The  difference  is  more  apparent  in  noting  the  "  expectation  ** 
under  the  respective  Tables  : 


Ages. 

Tablb  No.  L 

Tablb  No.  IL 

Tablb  No.  HL 

Expectation. 

Expectation. 

Ext>ectation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Years.  Months. 

Years.  Months. 

Years.  Months. 

Years. 

Months. 

10 

47            5 

47            6 

47         — 

47 

8 

15 

43            8 

43           5 

43           2 

43 

11 

20 

40           4 

40         — 

39           6 

40 

3 

25 

37         — 

36           8 

36           2 

37 

_ 

30 

33           8 

33           2 

32           9 

33 

10 

35 

30           5 

29          10 

29           5 

80 

7 

40 

27           2 

26           6 

26         — 

27 

4 

45 

23          10 

23           2 

22           9 

24 

1 

50 

20           7 

19          11 

19           6 

20 

9 

55 

17           2 

16           8 

16           5 

17 

5 

60 

14         — 

13           7 

13           6 

14 

4 

65 

11           2 

10          11 

10          10 

11 

6 

70 

8           9 

8           7 

8           5 

9 

^_ 

75 

6           9 

6           7 

6           6 

7 

... 

80 

5            1 

5         — 

5         — 

5 

8 

85 

3           9 

3           9 

3           9 

4 

~ 

Dr.  Farr  found  the  annual  mortality  of  the  English  population 
during  ^ve  of  the  years  under  observation,  viz.,  from  1838  to  1842, 
to  be  2}  (2*209)  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  in  45.     During  the  same 
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period  the  mortality  in  France  was  2*397,  or  one  death  in  42  liv- 
ing. In  Prussia,  during  the  years  1838-41,  2*658,  or  one  in  38 
living.  In  Austria  2*995,  or  one  in  33  living;  and  in  Russia  3*590, 
or  one  in  28  of  the  living.*  He  further  found  that  of  100,000 
children  born  alive  in  England,  51,274  are  boys,  and  48,726  girls. 
Of  these  33,060  males,  and  32,464  females,  attain  the  age  of  21, 
and  11,824  males,  and  12,708  females,  live  to  70.f 

The  English  Life  Table  shows  that  half  a  generation  of  men  of 
aU  ages  passes  away  in  thirty  years,  and  that  three  in  every  four  of 
their  number  die  in  half  a  century.     Also  that  the  ''  mean  age''  of 
the  people  is  32  years,  and  that  the  "  mean  time"  they  would  live 
if  the  population  were  stationary  is  32  years. 

DEPARCIEUX'S    (pRENCH)    TABLE. 

We  have  appended  to  the  Table  of  expectations  at  page  172, 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  results  of  Deparcieux  s  French 
Table.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  gives  an  expectation  greater 
than  the  Northampton  Tal)le  at  all  except  the  extreme  ages.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  beloto  the  Carlisle  Table  at  all  ages,  and  the 
same  in  respect  to  the  Government  Table.  It  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  Equitable  Experience  Table,  and  at  ages  above  20 
with  the  "  Experience"  Table;  but  it  is  at  all  the  ages  over  10, 
'  above  the  English  Life  Table.  This  result  would  be  very  remark- 
able, but  for  the  fact  that  the  Table  was  founded  upon  the  deaths 
of  French  annuitants,  monks,  and  nuns,  and  not  upon  the  general 
population  of  France.  Indeed,  France  has  no  National  Life  Table, 
nor  has  she  ever  published  the  data  upon  which  one  could  be 
founded.  DuviUard^s  Table,  which  is  chiefly  used  by  the  French 
Insurance  Offices,  was  founded  on  100,542  deaths  at  different  ages 
in  different  parts  of  France,  amongst  a  population  of  2,290,672. 
It  gives  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  France  at  28  years  and  9 
months  (28*76).}; 

It  was  Deparcieux  who  first  demonstrated,  what  had  previously 
to  his  investigations  only  been  surmised  or  expected,  namely,  that 
the  expectation  of  female  life  wa^  greater  at  all  ages  than  the  ex- 
pectation of  male  life.  We  have  not  his  Tables  at  hand,  and 
therefore  cannot  give  any  example  of  his  results.  Kersseboom, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  observed  the  same ;  but  (as  we  have 
already  stated)  Mr.  Finlaison  was  the  first  to  give  separate  values 
for  male  and  female  life  on  English  data.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  his  Tables : — 

Age.         Male  Expectation.  Female  Expectation.  Difllnrence. 

20    38  years  and  5  months.    44  years.  5  years  and  7  montha 

40  years  and  10  months.    4    "  11 


25 

35 

11 

80 

33 

2 

a5 

30 

2 

40 

27 

— 

45 

23 

9 

50 

20 

4 

55 

17 

2 

60 

14 

5 

*  Sixth  liep 

oH 

u 
«  Q4       It  A  *t  A       t€  O         « 


t*  01        n  i  a 


37 

(( 

7 

84 

It 

4 

31 

n 

1 

27 

It 

10 

24 

it 

4 

20 

It 

10 

17 

it 

4 

4    "  2 

4    "  1 


It               OT       "  1A  «  4       "                      1          •* 

I*              OA      "  A  tt  /^      "                  ___         .« 

It         of\    «*  1A  "  3     *•              8      " 

tt         1^    "  4  "  2    "           11      ** 

t  n>ld,  t  Dr.  Furr-FUlh  Report. 
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The  difference  in  favor  of  "  female  expectation"  is  here  seen  to 
be  the  greatest  at  the  age  of  20.  At  25  it  becomes  nearly  12 
months  less,  by  30  it  has  decreased  still  further  by  6  mouths.  It 
remains  steady  at  about  4  years  from  35  to  50,  and  then  gradually 
declines. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  looking  at  the  above  comparison, 
that  the  lives  observed  upon  were  not  selected  from  the  general 
'  population,  but  were  those  of  annuitants.  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  male  expectation  under  these  Tables  was,  from  causes 
already  referred  to,  below  that  of  the  general  population  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand  the  female  expectation  was  above 
that  of  the  general  population  or  of  any  other  Life  Table.  Indeed, 
under  the  "  Experience"  Table,  based  upon  assured  life,  results 
almost  the  very  opposite  of  the  above  were  produced,  so  that  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  more  reliable  data. 

The  English  Life  Table  (No.  3)  which  far  more  nearly  than 
any  other  existing  Table,  represents  the  present  mortality  of  the 
kingdom,  gives  the  following  results  at  ages  corresponding  to  the 
above : — 


Age. 

Male  Expeetatton. 

Female  Expectation. 

20 

89 

years 

6  montha 

40 

jrearfi 

1  3  months. 

—  yean 

9  months. 

25 

36 

« 

2 

37 

«( 

— 

tt 

^^_    (* 

10 

it 

30 

32 

« 

9 

33 

« 

10 

tt 

1    ** 

1 

tt 

85 

29 

« 

5 

30 

<i 

7 

tt 

1     " 

2 

it 

40 

26 

n 

___        « 

27 

tt 

4 

tt 

1     ** 

4 

tt 

45 

22 

u 

9 

24 

it 

1 

tt 

1    " 

4 

<( 

50 

19 

u 

6 

20 

u 

9 

tt 

1     " 

8 

(( 

55 

16 

u 

5 

17 

tt 

5 

tt 

1    ** 

— . 

(( 

60 

13 

u 

6 

14 

tt 

4 

tt 

__    tt 

10 

« 

65 

10 

ft 

10 

11 

tt 

6 

tt 

__^    tt 

8 

« 

70 

8 
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We  have  brought  the  comparison  down  to  four  later  ages, 
during  which  female  life  still  retains  the  advantage,  and  it  does 
^o  through  life.  At  95  the  difference  is  only  one  month.  These 
Results  are  very  different  from  the  former  ones,  although  they 
c^onfirm  the  point  under  notice ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  assurance 
offices  that  this  more  correct  data  has  been  produced.  The  causes 
Xvhich  contribute  to  render  female  better  than  male  life  have  been 
Reviewed  in  our  chapter  on  population.  At  birth  the  English  Life 
Igives  females  an  advantage  of  two  years:  the  expectation  for 
^nales  being  40  years  and  2  months ;  for  females  42  years  and  2 
^nonths ;  on  an  average  of  the  whole  period  of  life  the  difference 
is  only  1  year  and  2  months. 

A  writer  in  Tait's  Magazine,  for  1848,  gave,  in  illustration  of 
"^his  point,  the  following  Table  of  the  decrement  of  male  and 
female  life  at  the  several  ages  from  birth.  We  do  not  know  from 
>¥hat  source  the  statistics  are  derived. 
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It  is  a  curious  feature  connected  with  observations  on  Irish  l]v< 
that  the  men  appear  to  live  longer  than  the  women  in  the  **  rural' 
districts  ;  and  the  women  longer  than  the  men  in  the  "  civic"  dii 
tricts.     Frenchmen  live  longer  after  20  than  the  women^  if  th< 
expectations  of  life  in  the  two  sexes  be  equally  correct,  or  incor 
rect,  in  M.  Demonferrand's  Tables.     In  England  the  lives  of  fe — 
males  exceed  those  of  males  by  about  a  year — except  at  birth^ 
when  the  difference  is  greater.     In  Surrey  the  females,  from  th^ 
age  of  one  year  and  upwards,  live  little  longer  than  the  males; 
the  difference  is  greater  in  the  metropolis,  where  it  amounts  at 
some  ages  to  two  or  three  years.     This  may,  perhaps,  account  for 
the  differences  in  the  expectations  of  life  deduced  from  male  and 
female  annuitants.     According  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  Tables,  the  lives 
of  men  are  from  five  to  six  years  shorter  than  those  of  women,  a 
discrepancy  which,  in  its  extent,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  all 
other  observations.    If  the  majority  of  the  annuitants  before  1820 
were  inhabitants  of  London,  and  more  than  a  due  proportion  of 
the  women  lived  in  the  country,  such  a  discordant  result  would, 
however,  be  produced. —  Vide  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General. 

Results  equally  unaccountable  and  perplexing  have  been  de- 
duced from  other  Life  Tables,  more  particularly  those  of  Kersse- 
booin  and  Deoarcieux.  Dr.  Milne,  in  his  supplement  to  Dr.  Hey- 
sham's  observations  on  the  mortality  of  Carlisle,  says,  in  reference 
to  these — "  We  have  seen  that  fens  and  marshes  increase  the  mor- 
tality considerably  ;  and  Holland,  where  there  is  more  of  the 
effluvia  of  mud  and  stagnant  water  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, was  the  residence  of  the  annuitants,  from  the  duration 
of  whose  lives  (principally)  M.  Kersseboom  constructed  his 
Table  of  mortality ;  yet  there  are  very  few  places  where  the 
probabilities  and  expectations  of  life  have  been  observed  to  be  so 
great  as  that  Table  represents  them."  And,  he  continues^  "  the 
influence  of  great  and  populous  towns  in  abridging  life  is  also 
well  established,  yet  the  nuns  of  Pans,  and  the  nominees  in  the 
Tontines,  from  which  M.  Deparcieux  constructed  his  Tables,  most 
of  whom  resided  in  that  city,  certainly  lived  considerably  longer 
than  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  France.  If  all  other  circumstances 
except  soil  and  climate,  with  their  fruit  productions,  were  the 
same  in  both  countries,  the  inhabitants  of  France  might  well  be 
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expected  to  live  longer  than  those  of  Sweden ;  but  M.  Duvillard's 
Table  of  mortality,  as  well  as  all  the  other  observations  that  have 
been  made  on  any  considerable  part  of  France,  show,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Swedish  Tables,  that  the  mean  duration  of  life  is 
longer  in  Sweden  than  in  France.  Hence,  he  says,  it  appears  that 
the  law  of  mortality  depends  more  upon  the  circumstances  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  than  upon  the  place  of  their  residence.^^* 

EXPERIENCE   OP   MUTUAL  LIPB   COMPANY   OP   NEW-YOEK. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Sheppard  Romans  presented,  we  believe,  the 
first  known  results  of  the  duration  of  life  in  the  TTnited  States  of 
America.  There  had  been  much  scientific  speculation  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  general  impression  was  that  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  much  greater  than  in  the  old 
countries  on  the  European  side,  and  that  consequently  the  mor- 
tality would  be  greater.  A  few  English  Companies  had  issued 
policies  on  lives  on  that  side ;  but  there  was  a  decided  prejudice 
against,  or  perliaps  we  should  rather  say  fear  of,  the  results  of  the 
business  ;  and  the  numbers  assured  and  the  duration  of  the  poli- 
cies were  not  sufficient  in  these  cases  to  afford  a  basis  for  observa- 
tion. It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  that  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Homans  were  received  in  this 
country. 

The  observations  were  confined  to  the  lives  assured  in  the  Mur 
tual  Life  Company  of  New-York,  of  which  Mr.  Homans  is  the 
actuary.  They  extend  over  several  thousands  of  lives,  assured 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Comparison  can  therefore  only 
be  made  with  English  assured  life  ;  for  at  present  there  exists  no 
general  mortality  table  founded  on  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States,  although  we  believe  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the 
United  States  Census  office,  is  taking  very  elaborate  observations, 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  such  a  Table.  When  we  re- 
flect upon  the  vast  area  over  which  such  observations  must  extend^ 
and  the  constant  fluctuations,  from  immigration,  change  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  opening  up  of  new  territory,  we  can  form  some 
estimate  of  the  Herculean  labor  which  such  a  production  will  in- 
volve. In  dealing  with  Mr.  Homans'  observations,  it  should  be 
known  that  the  Mutual  is  one  of  the  very  best  conducted  life 
offices  in  the  States  ;  its  officers  are  men  ot  the  first  intelligence 
in  their  several  departments,  and  its  business  is  of  equal  magni- 
tude with  any  of  the  life  offices  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Homana 
was,  we  believe.  United  States  astronomer  before  he  took  his  pre- 
sent appointment.  These  facts  will  point  to  the  following  infer- 
ences— (1)  That  the  lives  have  been  very  carefully  selected,  and 
that  therefore  the  mortality  results  are  more  favorable  than  that 

*  In  the  Pifth  Report  of  the  R^strar-General,  tit.  Parr  makes  the  following  ohservaf  Ion 
on  the  tBame  subject :— **  The  mean  doration  of  life  in  France,  aocordini;  to  Dnvillard's 
Table,  is  only  28'76  years.  The  duration  of  life  is,  I  believe,  longer  in  England,  than  in  any 
other  country :  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  lives  of  Prenchmen  should  be  13  yean 
shorter  than  the  liyos  of  EngllsUmcn,  and  lU  years  shorter  tlian  the  Uves  of  Swedes." 
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of  tlie  general  population,  or  than  that  of  less  prudently  manag< 
offices ;  and  (2)  that  the  investigation  has  been  conducted  witl^-: 
BuHicient  scientific  skill  and  business  aptitude  to  render  its  results 
reliable  as  far  as  they  profess  to  go. 

The  mortality  experience  of  that  office  is  less  favorable  up 
age  33  than  that  shown  by  the  English  "  Experience"  Table;  anc» 
for  all  ages  beyond  33  up  to  10  more  favorable.     From  70  to  1^ 
the  results  are  identical.     The  most  favorable  period  shown  is  . 
that  from  35  to  45.     The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  F.  S.  Win. 
ston,  thus  sums  up  the  results,  "  our  own  experience,  though  mor^»^j 
favorable  than  the  Actuaries'  [experience]  Table,  or  that  of  anj^ 
other  known,  both  in  its  pecuniary  results  and  in  its  relative  moi 
tality,  comj)are8  more  nearly  to  the  Actuaries'  than  to  the  Cai 
lisle  or  Northam])ton  Table." — Preface  to  rej^ort,  p.  iii. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mi;.  Homans  to  distinguish  the  expect 
mortality  of  his  office  from  that  actually  experienced,  was  at  onc»- 
so  clear  and  simple  that  it  was  certain  to  be  hereafter  generallj^ 
adopted  for  popular  purposes. 

The  extent  of  country,  and  the  varieties  of  climate,  occupa-tf^  ^* 
tion,  and  habits  of  life  on  the  North  American  continent,  presenrjc~^t 
featiu'es  of  difficulty  which  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Lif^^^^ 
Offices  doing  business  there.  The  usual  classification  of  localitj^^  X 
is  as  follows ; — Class  I.  New-Encfland  States,  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New-Jersey,  Delaware,  ilaryland,  and  part  of  Virginia- 
Class  II.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio. 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  part  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  CIa« 
III.  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Class  IV.  Texas^ 
Mississij>pi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana.  Class  V.  The  West — 
ern  Territories  and  California.  Class  VI.  The  Mississippi  Valley^ 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Mississippi  and  Alissouri  rivers,  north  of 
38  deg.  lat.  With  an  extra  class  (VII.)  for  risks  in  foreign 
countries,  sea  risks,  and  all  not  included  in  the  other  class.  Mr. 
Homans'  investigation  embraced  the  results  of  most  of  these  seve- 
ral classes. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  mortality  of  assured  life  in  the 
United  States,  we  ought  ])erhaps  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
supervision  to  which  the  Assurance  and  Insurance  Companies 
there  are  subjected.  The  ])eople  have  recognised  the  responsi- 
bilities which  are  imdertaken  by  these  institutions,  and  are  not 
disposed  to  leave  the  ])ei'formance  of  those  res2)onsibilities  to 
chance  or  accident.  They  have  organised  departments  for  the 
especial  supervision  of  the  Insurance  institutions  of  each  State. 
The  companies  are  compelled  to  make  periodical  returns  of  all 
policies  issued,  of  all  premiums  received  and  losses  paid  in  respect 
of  such  policies,  and  of  all  available  funds  to  meet  outstanding 
liabilities  under  their  policies.  Copies  of  all  their  actuarial  valu- 
ations, even  down  to  the  detailed  value  of  each  individual  life 
policy,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  department,  and  this  is  no  idle 
form ;  for  the  superintendents  of  the  departments  check  each  of 
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the  returns,  and  if  they  are  not  fully  satisfied  of  the  ability  of 
the  Company  to  perform  all  the  obligations  it  has  undertaken  to 
its  policy  holders,  its  operations  are  forthwith  suspended.  This 
may  appear  at  the  first  glance  harsh,  but  it  is  most  essentially  just 
and  practical.  Assurance  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  the  people  there 
are  wise  enough  so  to  regard  it.  Those  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tage, as  we  have  had,  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Insurance  departments  of  the  State  of  New- York 
(the  Hon.  William  Barnes,  of  Albany),  and  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts (the  Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  of  Boston),  know  with  what 
conscientious  industry  the  duties,  we  ought  to  say  the  labors,  of 
their  oflice  are  performed ;  and  their  annual  reports  are  now 
looked  forward  to  with  nearly  as  much  interest  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  on  their  own.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  Life 
Ofiices  of  the  United  States  are  at  present  almost  invariablj 
based  upon  the  Carlisle  4  per  cent  table. 

BXPERIENCE    OF    BOYAL    INSURANCE    COMPANY. 

The  most  recent,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable 
experience  of  any  individual  office  is  that  of  the  Royaly  compiled 
and  published  first  in  1860,  and  latterly  in  1865,  by  its  able  and 
clear-minded  actuary,  Mr.  Percy  M.  Dove.  The  curious  anomaly 
has  heretofore  existed,  that  whereas  the  prudent  and  efiicient 
management  of  the  business  of  Life  Assurance  is  a  matter  in 
\irhich  a  very  large  number  of  persons  are  interested,  the  method 
of  demonstrating  such  results  have  been  so  crude  and  technical 
Jthat  but  a  very  small  number  of  persons  could  be  made  to  com- 
prehend them.  Now  we  hold  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
principle  permanently  popular  unless  it  be  capable  of  being  gen- 
erally unaerstood.  We  believe  Mr.  Dove  rendered  some  essen- 
XioX  points  in  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  capable  of  being  gen- 
erally understood.  His  reasoning  is  simple, — whereas  certain 
I'esults  were  expected ;  but  this  is  what  has  happened^  and  the 
picture  is  before  your  eyes  :  the  elements  of  comparison  side  by 
side — ^the  conclusion  inevitable. 

We  know  something  of  the  difficulties  of  popularising  Life  A»- 
Burance.     There  is  much  in  it  that  can  never  be  popularised  in  the 
strictest  sense  ;  but  the  essential  points  can  be,  and  have  been  in 
the  Tables  under  review.     These  essential  points  are — (1)  a  sound 
basis,  (2)  able  and  economic  management,  (3)  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  meet  all  outstanding  engagements.     All  these  things 
can,  indeed,  be  demonstrated  in  words  and  figures,  and  have  hith- 
erto been  mainly  so  rendered.     But  the  great  majority  of  persons 
cannot  gather  a  distinct  idea  of  the  point  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  by  a  mere  comparison  of  figures.  Even  actuaries  have  found 
the  advantage,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  diagrams  to  illustrate 
certain  points  of  comparison ;  but  for  the  most  part,  and  to  the 
great  majority  of  persons,  the  diagrams  of  ordinary  use  would  be 
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no  improvement  upon  the  words  and  figures,  in  a  popular  sense. 
But  Mr.  Dove  introduces  the  additional  element  of  coloVj  and  so 
confirms  the  poetic  sentiment — 

*'  Pictured  morals  chann  the  mind, 
And  through  tho  eye  instruct  the  heart." 

He  makes  the  eye  perform  the  work  jf  comparison  instead  of  the 
reasoning  faculties. 

We  have  been  so  much  struck  with  the  uses  to  which  this  class 
of  diagram  may  be  applied  in  ilhistrating  the  essential  points  of 
Life  office  manngement,  that  we  have  resolved  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  few  special  directions  concerning  these.  The  dia- 
grams may  be  obtained  gratis  from  the  office  of  the  Royal,  or  from 
our  pnblisliers.  The  scientific  reader  will  gather  from  the  figures 
surroundini::  the  diai^rams  their  more  exact  details. 

General  Explanation  of  Diagrams. — ^Every  Life  office  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  based  on  a  mortality  Table,  which  will  define  what  its 
mortality  sliould  be  expejctedto  he  over  a  given  number  of  lives  of 
varying  ages.      Tlie  yellow  in  diagram  !5fo.  1  represents  that  ex- 
pectation.    We  may,  from  its  shape,  call  it  a  mountain.     The  size 
and  shape  will  vary  witli  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular office  ;  but  every  office  must  have  its  mountain  oi  exxpector 
Hon,     The   violet   represents  the  actual   experience — the   actual 
deaths.     That   may  be  regarded  as  another  mountain  standing 
immediately  in  front  of  the  former  one.     Now  if  the  violet  moun- 
tain at  any  time  should  entirely  hide  the  yellow  mountain  from 
sight,  it  would  follow  that  the  experience  had  been  greater  than 
the  expectation,  and  the  office  would  be  in  a  worse  position  than  it 
ought  to  be.    If,  indeed,  it  should  happen  (and  such  a  coincidence 
would  be  indeed  remarkable)  that  the  two  mountains  were  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  size,  then  just  what  was  originally  expected 
would  have  happened ;  but  whenever  the  yellow  mountain  shows 
a  margin  over  the  violet  one,  its  mortality  has  been  favorable  to 
the  extent  of  that  margm^  making  due  allowance  and  abatement 
for  the  few  projecting  violet  peaks,  which  owe  their  origin  chiefly 
to  the  fluctuations  incident  to  small  or  disproportionate  numbers. 
The  careful  selection  of  liveSy  in  the  absence  of  extraordinary  epi- 
demics, determines  the  preponderance  of  yellow  over  violet,  al- 
ways assuming  the  mortality  table  upon  which  the  office  was 
founded  to  be  equitably  adapted  to  the  class  of  lives  intending  to 
be  assured. 

In  diagram  No.  2  we  have  the  pecuniary  results  shown,  namely, 
how  much  money  the  office  expected  to  pay  for  claims  arising  from 
deaths,  and  how  much  it  actually  has  paid.  The  yellow  moun- 
tain shows  the  expected  payments,  the  violet  mountain  and  its 
peaks  the  actual  payments.  The  peaks  are  occasioned  by  the 
variations  in  the  amounts  of  the  policies,  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  deaths.  Now,  then,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  violet  mountain  over- 
topped at  all  points  the  ye)low  one,  the  office  would  have  paid 
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away  more  money  than  it  ought  to  have  paid.  If  the  mountains 
^were  precisely  equal,  no  harm  would  have  occurred.  But  all  the 
yellow  which  is  visible  (less,  violet  peaks  to  be  deducted)  is  just 
BO  much  gold  accumulated  by  the  careful  selection  of  lives,  and 
sound  management  in  other  respects.  What  can  be  a  simpler 
test  ?  Mr.  Dove  frankly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  our 
friend  Mr.  Homans  for  the  idea.  Every  agent  of  every  office 
sliould  thank  Mr.  Dove  for  popularising  a  test  which  may,  and 
ought  to  be,  applied  to  all  Assurance  Companies  founded  on  sound 
principles.  It  would  not  follow  that,  because  a  Life  office  at  any 
given  period  was  np  the  vrrong  mountain,  that  it  might  not  by 
prudence  and  care  set  itself  right  again.  By  a  little  addition  to 
the  diagram,  a  third  mountain  might  be  added,  of  the  total  avail- 
able resources  of  the  Company.  This  should  be  the  larger  of  the 
three. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  results  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
perience Table,  it  is  more  favorable  at  nearly  all  ages  than  the 
**  Experience"  Table  of  the  seventeen  offices,  especially  in  all  the 
younger  ages,  up  to  42. 

A  very  curious  feature  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Experience 
is  that  the  officers  and  agents  of  that  Company,  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  actuary,  have  kept  in  view,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  recorded  the  mortality  experience  of  the  lives  they  have 
from  time  to  time  declined.  The  result  justifies,  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  the  soundness  of  the  discretion  exercised,  and  is  as  unique 
in  practice  as  are  several  other  of  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
powerful  and  popular  office. 

The  following  general  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
remarks  offered  on  the  various  mortality  Tables  we  have  passed 
under  review.  Halley's  Table  was  not  based  on  English  data,  and 
therefore  afforded  but  little  guide  to  the  duration  of  English  life. 
It  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  being  the  first  known  Life  Table  con- 
structed upon  correct  principles.  The  Northampton  Table,  being 
founded  on  incorrect  data,  was  never  of  much  value  in  deter- 
mining the  duration  of  life.  Its  chief  fault  is,  that  it  favors  old 
lives  at  the  expense  of  the  young  ones.  Annuity  Societies  based 
upon  it  (except  after  considerable  correction)  are  certain  to  sus- 
tain loss.  The  Carlisle  Table  at  first  gave  a  longer  duration  of 
life  than  actually  existed,  taking  the  country  throughout,  but 
owing  to  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  mortality  of  the  kingdom, 
it  soon  came  to  be  a  pretty  correct  guide ;  and  the  Offices  founded 
on  it  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  eminently  successful.  It  now 
pretty  closely  represents  assured  life,  as  far  as  the  results  are 
known.  The  Equitable  Society  Table  was  chiefly  valuable 
by  reason  of  its  being  deduced  entirely  from  assured  life,  and 
as  confirming  very  generally  the  accuracy  of  the  Carlisle  Table. 
The  Government  Table  was  based  on  the  experience  of  the  life  of 
annuitants   as  distinguished  from   assured   life.      From   causes 
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which  we  have  already  noticed,  it  gives  an  expectation  too 
low  for  males,  and  too  high  for  females.  It  may,  however,  be 
of  great  use  to  Annuity  Societies.  The  Experience  Table  may  be 
looked  upon  as  tlie  best  exponent  of  the  expectancy  of  assured  life 
at  the  present  time ;  as  the  English  Life  Table  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  exponent  of  the  general  mortality  and  expectancy  through- 
out the  kingdom.  ]^iost  new  Offices,  we  suspect  will  adopt  it. 
Deparcieux  most  probably  over-states  the  value  of  French  life  at 
the  present  time. 

Professor  de  Morgan  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at 
least,  some  part  of  the  difference   which  is  observable  in  the 
several  mortality  Tables  is  due  to  the  *'  real  improvement  of  life 
which  has  taken  place  from  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  more 
temperate  habits  of  life,  better  medical  assistance,  and  greater 
cleanliness  in  towns."     All  these  points  will  be  considered  in  th  -. 
next  division  of  our  subject;   and,  in  closing  this  chapter,  w^ 
feel,  with  the  North  British  reviewer,  from  whom  we  quote,  fulLM 
warranted  ^'  in  asserting,  without  qualification,  that  the  law  <^ 
mortality  has  been  ascertained  so  accurately,  from  sufficient  daUw: 
as  to  admit  of  the  most  confident  reliance  on  its  general  oper-r 
tions."  * 

*  North  BriHsh  BevieWf  Nov.,  1818.— Art,  InBurance. 


CHAPTER  n. 
THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CONTINUED. 

Having  now  seen  that  the  duration  of  human  life,  in  this 
country  at  least,  has  been  reduced  to  a  certainty^  for  the  varia- 
tions in  the  several  mortality  Tables  passed  under  review  are, 
We  believe,  all  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  therefore  tend 
rather  to  confirm  than  cast  a  doubt  on  this  conclusion — we  are 
in  a  position  to  advance  another  step.     This  however  must  be 
done  steadily ;  for  if  we  fail  to  make  ourselves  understood  at 
this  point  the  connexion  will  be   lost,  and   much  that  follows 
rendered  unintelligible.     Let  us  then  recapitulate,  and  bring  to 
Our  aid  one  or  two  simple  illustrations.     The  theory  is, — that 
while  of  all  things  the  duration  of  individual  life  is  the  most 
x^ncertain^  that  of  a  number  of  individuals  is,  in  the  aggregate, 
tmnaistakeably  certain.     So  that  out  of  a  multitude  of  persons 
of  a  given  age,  it  may  be  predicted  with  considerable  accuracy 
liow  many  will  die  each  year  until  the  whole  are  extinct 

The  method  of  arriving  at  this  mean  duration  of  human  life 
lias  been  already  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  a  further 
Illustration  may  be  advantageous  to  the  reader,  and  useful  in  an 
example  which  is  to  follow.     Take  the  number  of  years  lived 
^through  by  a  person  from  birth  to  death,  and  also  of  a  thousand 
others  born  at  the  same  time,  and  dying  at  all  ages  from  1  to  100 
years  old.     The  number  of  years  thus  lived  through  by  each 
person  being  added  into  one  sura,  and  being  divided  by  the  num- 
oer  of  persons,  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  ascertained.     Thus,' 
if  the  first  ten  persons  of  the  number  referred  to  lived  one  year 
«ach,  the  next  ten  two  years,  and  so  on,  every  succeeding  ten 
taken  note  of  having  survived  each  one  year  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding ten  noted,  the  number  of  years  (there  being  100  times  10, 
or  1000  in  all)  which  would  be  lived  through  by  the  last  ten 
would  be  100  years  each,  and  the  total  years  lived  through  by 
the  whole  number  collectively  would  be  50,500 ;  and  the  sum 
being  divided  by  the  number  of  persons,  gives  a  term  of  504- 
years  as  the  mean  duration  of  each. 

It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  the  above  is  the  true  mean  of 
existence  brought  out  by  experience.  It  is  indeed  only  an  ex- 
ample of  the  method  employed  to  arrive  at  a  basis  for  calcula- 
tion. 

A  writer,  whose  clearness  of  style  and  facility  of  illustration 
will  have  to  justify  us  in  laying  him  several  times  under  contribu- 
tion in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  presents  us  with  the  following 
examples  of  the  practical  application  of  the  theory  on  which 
Life  Assurance  is  based. 
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"  To  proceed  now  with  the  inference  which  we  may  draw  fh>m  the  fact  now 
held  as  proved,  that  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  a  fixed  quantity,  it  followB 
that  if  each  of  1,000  Individuals  were  to  treat  with  a  Company  g^rantingf  an- 
nul ties  on  liv(.«,  and  (as  we  shall  suppose  for  the  sake  of  simplicity)  neither 
giving  interatt  for  the  purchase-money  of  the  annuity  sold  by  them,  nor  taking 
interest  for  the  annual  payments  of  annuity  made  by  them,  each  man  paying 
down  for  an  annuity  of  £1,  to  be  paid  yearly,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  ten 
shilling,  the  Company  would  neither  ^in  nor  lose  by  the  transaction,  as  is 
plain  from  the  fact  of  the  mean  duration  of  each  life  on  the  supposition  we 
have  ^ne  upon  beini;  exactly  fifty  years  and  a  half.    Some  individuals  would 
draw  from  the  Company  in  all  the  sum  of  £100  each,  and  would  be  gainers  ; 
but  others  would  draw  only  the  sum  of  £1  each  and  would  be  losers.     The 
gain  would,  however,  upon  the  whole,  balance  the  loss,  and  at  the  end  of  100 
years,  the  period  of  existence  of  the  longest  lives,  the  last  £1  would  be  drawn 
from  the  cofiers  of  the  Company,  and  the  whole  body  of  annuitants,  each 
having  drawn  his  annuity  of  £1  during  his  life,  would  become  extinct." 

The  example  is  then  reversed,  and  applied  to  Life  Assurance 
in  the  ordinary  method  : — 

"  The  same  body  of  1,000  individuals  in  place  of  paying  down  a  round  som 
at  once,  and  receiving  a  small  annual  return,  choose  to  engage  to  pay  to  the 
office  a  small  sum  annually,  and  the  office  agrees  to  pay  a  round  sum  at  the 
death  of  each.  Interest,  as  in  the  previous  example,  is  thrown  out  of  account, 
and  the  office  is  not  supposed  to  pay  anything  more  than  the  actual  sum  it 
receives.  £ach  individual  of  the  1,000  pays  to  the  office  during  every  year 
of  his  life  the  sum  of  £1  yearly,  and  the  office  in  return  agrees  to  pay  £50 
lOs.  to  everv  man  on  the  day  on  which  he  dies.  A  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  the  office  is  equally  safe  in  this  transaction,  and  equally  cer' 
tain  of  fulfilling  its  engagements,  as  in  the  instance  of  an  annuity.     One  maa 

Says  in  £1,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  the  office  pays  him  on  the  day  of 
is  dcatli  the  sum  of  £oO  lOs.,  and  thus  he  is  a  gainer.  Another  man  pay9 
into  the  office  £1  annually  for  100  years,  and  upon  the  day  of  his  death  tn9 
offirt'  pays  him  the  sum  of  £50  lOs. — he  is  thus  a  loser.  And  in  the  samo 
way  the  other  individuals  are  some  losers,  others  gainers ;  but  the  gains 
exactly  correspond  with  the  losses ;  and  at  the  end  of  100  years  the  sum  o^ 
£50  tOs.  has  been  paid  by  the  office  to  every  man,  and  with  the  last  payment 
its  cofiers  have  been  exhausted."* 

The  interest  referred  to  in  the  preceding  examples  opens  up 
to  the  reader  a  new  phase  of  the  subject.     Another  element  is 
introduced :  and  it  is  now  seen  that  the  main  considerations  in 
the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  are — ^Lives  and  Money,  i.e.,  the 
prohdble  duration  of  life,  and  t\\Q  probable  interest  which  money 
will  realize  over,  or  during  a  series  of  years.     "These  two  mat- 
ters of  fact,"  says  an  able  writer  in  the  North  British  RevietP^ 
*'  These  two  matters  of  fact — the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  rate 
of  interest — being  ascertained  and  assumed,  the  groundwork  is 
laid  for  proceeding  to  the  business  of  actual  assurance,  and  to  all 
transactions  in  which  the  pecuniary  interest  of  individuals  is 
dependent  on  the  value  of  life."     Various  collateral  considera- 
tions surround  the  question  which   we  shall  deal   with  as  we 
proceed.     At  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  points 
immediately  before  us. 

The  important   operations  of  interest^  we  frequently  find  too 
little  understood  even  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business :  we 

*  The  above  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  clever  little  book  pablished  aboat  tiiiiteeB 
years  ago,  enUtied  ttte  Handbook  <tf  JAft  A^Burance^  long  qix^ce  oat  of  pfint. 
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may,  therefore,  fairly  assume  it  to  be  even  less  so  when  applied 
to  the  more  complicated  practice  of  Life  Assurance.  We  do  not 
purpose  to  go  further  into  the  question  now  than  appears  neces- 
sary for  the  full  understanding  of  this  section  of  the  subject. 
In  a  future  section  we  shall  enter  further  into  the  details  of  its 
operations j  and  we  may  fairly  predict  that  the  results  will 
astound  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

The  effect  of  interest  on  the  examples  just  given  would  be  in 
the  one  case  to  raise  the  annual  return  given  by  way  of  annuity 
above  what  would  be  given  in  the  case  of  no  interest  being  allowedy 
and  in  the  other  to  diminish  the  annual  payment  to  be  made  to 
the  Office  for  benefit  guaranteed  by  them  to  be  paid  at  death  on  an 
assurance. 

We  may  now  venture  upon  another  example,  which  will  bring 
us  nearer  to  the  actual  i^ractice  of  Life  Assurance,  premising, 
however,  that  it,  like  its  predecessor,  has  been  employed  by  pre- 
vious writers.*    It  is  founded  on  the  Northampton  Table,  and 
therefore  must  be  understood  to  be  only  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration.     This  Table  shows  that  out  of  every  11,650 
persons  born  alive,  46  will  be  living  at  the  age  of  90:  of  these  12 
Mrill  die  in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  10  during  the  second,  8  dur- 
ing the  third,  7  during  the  fourth,  5  during  the  fifth,  3  during  the 
sixth,  and  the  last  remaining  life  will  fail  in  the  course  of  the 
Seventh  year.     **  It  is,"  says  a  writer  in  the  periodical  just  referred 
to,  '*  a  favorite  mode  of  exemplifying  Life  Assurance  calculation 
to  suppose  these  46  persons,  aged  90,  associating  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  £100  to  each  at  death.     Thev  are  supposed  to  proceed 
tipon  the  principle  of  paying  all  that  is  required  in  one  sum  at 
first,   thus   forming   a   fund    which    is   to  answer    all    the    de- 
Txiands  which  are  to  be  made  upon  it."     The  advanced  age  of 
OO  has  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  shorten  the  example,  which 
if  a  younger  age  were  given  would  be  long  and  tedious.     The 
interest  assumed  is  3  per  cent. — that  being  the  rate  at  which  the 
fund  is  supposed  to  be  improved ;    and  the  objectis  to  ascertain 
^vhat  sum,  by  way  of  present  payment,  each  is  to  contribute  to 
the  fund,  so  that  it  may  discharge  £1,200  the  first  year,  £1,000 
t-he  second,  £800  the  Uiird,  and  so  on.     In  order  then  to  dis- 
charge— 

£                                                        £  £     s.  d. 

1200,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  j  1200,  discounted  at  3  per  )  ^^^    ^  ^ 

society  must  be  provided  with       (     cent.*  for  one  year    . .    J 

1000,  at  the  end  of  2nd  year,                  1000,  ditto,  for  2  years  . .  942  12  0 

800,  at  the  end  of  3rd  year,                    800,  ditto,  for  3  years  . .  732    2  0 

700,  at  the  end  of  4th  year,                    700,  ditto,  for  4  years  . .  621  18  7 

500,  at  the  end  of  5tb  year,                   500,  ditto,  for  5  years  . .  431    6  0 

300,  at  the  end  of  6th  year,                   800,  ditto,  for  6  years  . .  251    5  0 
And  in  order  to  discharpre  the  remaining  £100  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  with  £100,  discounted  at  3  per  cent.,  for  seven 

years     81    6  2 

Inall     £4,225  10    9 

*  yide  Chamben*  Informatton  finr  the  People,  trt,  life  ABSTmacft. 


Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year        ....      859  16 


Which,  bearing  one  year's  interest,  will  amount  to £885  10 

From  which  deduct  for  claims 500    0 


Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  year        ....      885  10 


Which,  bearing  one  year's  interest,  will  amount  to £397    1 

From  which  deduct  for  claims 300    0 
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This,  divided  by  46,  gives  £91  178.  2d.  as  the  sum  {technic^^JIj 
called  pretniuni^  although  paid  in  one  sum)  which  each  pera^on 
would  need  to  pay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Society;  and  this  s-  '■im 
of  £91  178.  2d.  is  the  present  value  of  a  reversion  of  £100  at  -^the 
age  of  90,  according  to  the  Northampton  Tables,  taking  inter —  -est 
at  3  per  cent. 

To  continue  the  illustration :  supposing  such  a  Society  to  be 
constituted,  and  £4,225  lOs.  9d.  to  be  paid  in  by  the  46  memb^^n, 
we  shall  next  see  how  its  business  would  proceed  until  at  ^■■he 
close  of  seven  years  "  death  put  a  period  to  the  account :" — 

The  ori^nal  contrihution  of  £4225  lOs.  9d.  being  put  out  to  in-  

terest,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  amounts  to       £4,353  U^^    3 

From  which  deduct  for  the  twelve  lives  which  fail  in  the  course  

of  the  year      1,200  (^^   0 

Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year    ....   3,152    a^v"   ^ 

Wliich,  bearing  one  year's  interest,  will  amoimt  to     £3,346  Ifl^^   ^ 

From  which  deduct  for  the  ten  lives  which  fail  in  the  course  of  

biie  year       •••        ••.*       «.*.       ••••       .«..       ••■*       «•*.    j.,u\aj    \^^^^^^ 

Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  year      ....   3,240  16^V   ^ 

Which,  bearing:  one  year's  interest,  will  amount  to     £3,314 

From  which  deduct   for  claims       800 


Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  year      ....   1,514    8^^^   ° 

Which,  bearing  one  year's  interest,  will  amoimt  to £1,559  1( 

From  which  deduct  for  claims 700 


Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  year     ...        97    1       ^ 

Which,  bearing  interest,  will  amount  to £100    0     ^ 

Which  will  exactly  discharge  the  last  remaining  claim       ....       100    0     0 

Inasmuch  as  lives  are  insurable  from  the  age  15,  indeed  in  some 
Offices  from  birth,  to  follow  the  calculation  through  in  this  man- 
ner would  be  a  very  serious  and  lengthy  business,  and  no  end 
would  be  gained  beyond  that  already  secured.  All  persons  of 
the  same  age  in  any  particular  Life  Office,  are  considered  as  a 
distinct  group  assuring  each  other,  and  the  calculations  are  fol- 
lowed out,  in  effect,  in  the  manner  above  described.  It  is  quite 
immaterial,  so  far  as  the  advantage  of  an  Office  is  concerned,  at 
what  age  a  person  commences  to  assure  his  life :  the  variation  in 
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T''^^  premiam  at  each  age  is  graduated  so  as  to  meet  the  increas- 

^^^  risk  at  the  advanced  ages ;  and  although  it  is  customaiy  with 

Offices  not  to  assure  persons  at  ages  much  beyond  60,  the  reason 

^   rather  because  sufficient  numbers  cannot  be  obtained  at  the 

advanced  ages  to  constitute  a  proper  average,  than  from    any 

difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  rates.     It  is  also  quite  the  same 

thing  to  an  Office  with  an  average  number  of  lives,  whether  the 

premiums  be  paid  down  in  one  sum  (as  in  the  previous  examples) 

or  by  annual,  half-yearly,  or  even  quarterljr  payments. 

\Ve  do  not  purpose  entering  more  fully  into  details  respecting 
the  construction  of  rates  of  premium  here,  a  separate  section  in 
this  division  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  in  that  the  rates  of 
all  the  existing  Offices  are  classified.  Our  present  object  is  rather 
to  direct  prominent  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  duration  of  life  aionej  however  carefully  that 
may  have  been  ascertained,  that  the  working  of  Life  Offices  de- 
pends, for  at  every  turn,  and  in  every  calculation,  the  element  of 
interest  plays  an  important  part. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  at  which  we  may  again  assert, 
Avithout  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  that  Lives  and  Money  are 
the  two  fundamental  elements  upon  whicli  the  structure  of  Life 
Assurance  has,  and  must,  continue  to  be  raised.  This  fact  is  no 
discovery  of  ours.  Other  wnters  have  preceded  us  in  dealing 
^with  it ;  and  the  reader  shall  have  the  benefit  of  their  conclusions : 
for  we  are  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  this  circumstance 
l>e  lost  sight  of,  all  attempts  to  understand  the  relative  capabili- 
ties and  advantages  of  Offices  will  fail,  and  we  now  proceed  to 

strengthen  this  position. 

The  talented  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Life  Assurance ; 

its  Schemes,  Difficulties,  and  Abuses,"  *  which  has  been  much 

read,  says: — 

"  The  scheme  of  Life  Assarance  is  supported  solely  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  contributions  of  the  members  taken  year  by  year,  and  invested  in  some 
fund  irhich  will  produce  an  interest  thereon,  will  be  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  pay  the  representatives  of  each  member  when  his  life  drops  in,  the  sum 
assured  under  his  policy.  The  truth  of  tliis  hypothesis  evidently  depends 
on  several  considerations  ;  the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 1st. 
Tliat  the  probable  average  duration  of  life  shall  have  been  c&rrectly  eMimated 
by  the  Society,  more  especially  that  it  shall  not  have  been  overrated.  2nd. 
That  the  full  rate  of  interest  assumed  by  the  Society  in  its  calevlfttions  shall  be 
actually  realized  on  all  its  funds.  3nL  That  a  surplus  shall  be  annually 
created,  at  least  sufficient  to  discharge  all  the  expenses  of  management.  4th. 
That  an  equal,  or  nearly  e(|ual,  degree  of  risk  shall  be  distributed  over  all 
the  lives :  and  5th.  That  the  funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  invested  in  such 
securities  as  will  not  fail  to  reproduce  them  undiminished  in  value  when 
required  for  the  necessities  of  the  Institution." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  last  considerations,  although 
very  important  ones  in  practice,  are  entirely  subordinate  to  the 

*  Pabliflhed  at  the  Pmt  Maoazxvb  Offloe,  price  Is.- 
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main  considerations  in  the  first  and  second  propositions :  which 
entirely  correspond  with  those  we  have  laid  down. 
Another  writer  of  ability  says : — 

"  In  attemptinpf  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  various  Assodationfl  for  life 
Assurance,  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  all  to  deal — ^namely,  Lwe»  and 
Money — should  always  be  considered  in  the  first  place.  By  making  these  the 
grounds  of  enquiry  and  reasoning,  the  necessary  general  results  as  affecting 
the  interests  of  individual  assurers  should  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  The 
inUvnded  assurer  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  bewildered  by  the  apparent 
intricacies  or  discrepancies  of  the  different  schemes  of  Life  Assurance  Ccm- 
panics.  However  intricate  they  may  appear,  whatever  different  advantages 
they  may  promise,  in  order  to  lead  the  assurer  within  their  own  doors,  let  hitn 
always  remember  that  they  Iiave  one  common  blisis,  and  one  only^  on  which  their 
separate  Institutions  are  raised.  The  benefits  they  afford  all  arise— first, 
from  a  proper  selection  of  persons  to  be  assured ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
accumulation  ofmojiey  to  be  received  from  them.  No  other  matters  can  enter 
into  tlie  true  causes  of  the  success  or  prosperity  of  Life  Companies;  and  a  very 
little  examination  will  show  that,  speaking  in  a  general  sense,  the  persona 
assured  should  derive  the  same  benefits  from  every  Life  Company ^  provided 
always  that  the  premiums  paid  by  th€  assured  be  properly  adjusted  according  to 
the  different  age^,  and  the  system  of  returning  the  surplus  arising  frotn  the 
excess  of  premiuinsbe  just  and  equitable.  Where,"  continues  the  writer,  •*  any 
Company  pretends  that  its  scheme  affords  peculiar  benefits,  the  pretended 
advantage  is  only  apparent.  It  cannot  arise  from  that  Company  making 
more  for  their  money  and  lives,  during  a  certain  period,  than  others  do.  In 
tJiat  respect  all  Companies  will  on  an  average  be  equal.  Any  apparent  advanr 
tage  must  only  arise  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  distributing  the  gains  on 
the  money  aiid  lives.  As  the  success  of  all  S<x;ieties  depends  upon  the  same 
circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  Assurance  Company  can  give  superior 
benefits  without  making  the  insured  pay  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
higher  benefit.  No  insurer  ought  to  complain  of  such  a  result ;  but  let  every 
one  intending  to  assure  carefidly  examine,  and  think  a  little  for  himself,  lest 
he  find  out,  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  error,  that  he  has  joined  a  Com- 
pany to  whom  he  must  pay  more  than  ho  ought  to  have  done  for  the  promised 
benefit.  The  long  experience  of  established  Companies,  and  the  enquiries  of 
scientific  men,  will  enable  every  one  to  judge  what  he  ought  to  contribute  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance."* 

Some  qualification  is  required  to  several  of  the  propositions  in 
the  preceding  paragraph :  although  as  a  whole,  they  admirably 
enforce  the  considerations  we  have  advanced.  It  is  obvious  that 
attpetior  management  —  in  which  economy  is  included — will 
speedily  advance  the  oflSce  so  placed,  or,  we  might  say,  in  these 
days  of  official  extravagance  and  incapacity,  so  blessed,  in  a  posi- 
tion far  before  others  started  at  the  same  period  and  on  the  .same 
principles,  but  conducted  with  less  prudence  and  skill.  Skilful 
management,  indeed,  is  a  vital  question  with  an  Insurance  Office. 
However  soundly  constituted,  without  this,  an  oflfice  will  become 
a  wreck.  It  is  like  a  strong  ship  with  an  incompetent  com- 
mander, like  a  noble  frame  with  a  diseased  heart.  The  careless 
selection  of  lives — the  imprudent  investme^H  of  the  funds — and 
costly  management,  are  breakers  a-head,  are  all  derangements  of 
the  system,  which  at  any  moment  may  arrest  its  career.     A 

*  John  Storrock,  jon/s  pamphlet  on  Life  Assnrance. 
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"writer  in  the  Morning  Herald^  daring  the  period  of  the  assurance 
controversy  (a  few  years  since)  even  went  the  length  to  assert 
that  the  whole  question  of  security/  and  prosperity  was  "  confined 
to  the  administration  of  their  business  affairs,"  and  *^  not  whether 
the  rates  of  premium  were  sound  or  unsound,"  and  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  he  was  right. 

Mr.  Finlaison  has  indeed  proclaimed  a  third  element,  which, 
considering  the  authority,  deserves  to  be  noted.  This  is  the 
character  of  the  investments  of  an  Assurance  Office.  His  views 
thereon  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  (question  586) — 
*'  Then,  if  I  rightly  understand  you,  there  are  three  elements  in 
the  calculation.  The  first  is  the  element  of  risk,  which  must 
depend  upon  the  computation  of  life ;  the  next  is  the  element  of 
interest,  which  defines  the  supposed  annual  income  from  premiums 
in  hand ;  and  the  third  is  the  character  of  the  assets  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  Conipriny  is  invested  /"  To  which  Mr.  Finlaison 
replied,  ''certainly."  In  answer  to  a  subsequent  question  he 
pointed  out  that  interest  was  the  agent  of  increase  in  the  funds 
of  an  Assurance  Office,  adding,  "  and  when  interest  above  the 
rate  contemplated  in  the  calculation  is  realized,  the  surplus  of 
interest  so  obtained  is  converted  into  capital,  and  is  of  course 
invested  with  capital  as  occasions  arise,  and  the  safety  of  an 
Assurance  Office^  no  doubt^  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the 
validity  of  the  securities  which  it  has  taken."* 

We  think,  however,  this  point  may  be  fairly  included  in  the 
general  consideration  of  ''money,"  and  now  proceed  to  the 
next  stage. 

*  Vide  Erldenoe  before  Select  Committee  on  AMunnoe  AModattoni,  186& 


CHAPTER  in. 

INTEREST    HISTORICALLY    CONSIDERED. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  Life  Assurance  we  took  occasion  to 
direct  attention  to  the  early  writers  on  the  subject  of  Interest.  A 
correct  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  latter  was  necessary 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  former.  Their  growth,  there- 
fore, was  almost  necessarily  concurrent,  and  to  some  extent  identi- 
cal :  for  the  earlier  writers  directed  attention  to  both.  Mr.  Hodge, 
in  an  excellent  paper  on  the  rates  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  recently  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  says — "The  object  of  the  actuary,  in  applying  the 
science  of  vital  statistics  to  pecuniary  transactions,  being  to  de- 
termine the  values  of  payments  dependent  upon  conditions  of 
human  survivorship,  and  therefore  necessarily  deferred  for  periods 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rate  of  inter- 
est at  xchich  money  may  he  increased  is  an  element  of  his  calcula- 
tions, nearly  if  not  quite  as  important  as  the  probable  risk  of 
mortality  that  may  affect  the  lives  involved."*  We  purpose  to 
glance  at  the  subject  historically  now,  and  practically  in  another 
section. 

Interest,  in  the  sense  of  a  recompense  or  return  for  money  lent, 
must  have  onginated  very  early  in  the  world's  history,  probably 
dating  with  the  earliest  mercantile  transactions.  There  are  fre- 
q^uent  allusions  to  it  in  the  Scripture,  chiefly  however  under  the 
title  of  "usury,"  which  appears  to  be  the  old  English  word  for 
interest.  In  the  Latin  this  word  signifies  money  paid  for  the  use 
of  money  lent ;  but  the  more  learned  assert  it  to  be  a  Hebrew  ex- 
pression signifying  "  that  which  bites  " — an  exceedingly  proper 
derivation  as  the  term  is  now  understood ;  but  it  was  originally 
applied  to  all  profit  paid  for  the  use  of  money.f  The  term  usury 
is  now  understood  only  in  the  sense  of  taking  more  interest  for 
the  use  of  money  than  the  law  allows.  Hume,  the  English  histo- 
rian, speaks  of  the  adoption  of  the  word  interest  as  "  a  lucky  acci- 
dent in  language  which  has  great  effect  on  men's  ideas."  Another 
historian,  Robertson,  tells  us  that  the  fixed  rate  of  interest  in  the 
12th  century  was  20  per  cent.  In  1560,  it  was  fixed  in  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Flanders,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  12  per 
cent.  Till  the  15th  century  no  Christians  were  allowed  to  receive 
interest  of  money,  and  Jews  were  the  only  usurers.  This  led  to 
the  frequent  persecution  and  banishment  of  this  sect  of  wanderers. 

We  learn,  upon  what  appears  to  be  good  authority,!  that  the 

•  Vide^*»Mran«  Magaeine.'Vol.  vl.,  p.  810. 

t  Vide  Mr.  Hodge's  ^per. 

X  BoBckh's  Public  Economy  qfAthetu,  translated  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewte,  lau. 
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owest  rate  of  interest  in  Athens  was  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
he  highest  36  per  cent.;  the  ordinary  rate  being  from  12  to  18 
>er  cent.  In  Rome  similarly  exorbitant  rates  were  exacted ;  but 
he  wisdom  of  her  lawscivers  soon  devised  some  reasonable  re- 
ttrictions.  About  the  year  ac.  346,  the  rate  was  limited  to  5  per 
sent. ;  and  five  years  later  (b.c.  341),  in  a  time  of  great  public  com- 
notion,  and  amid  distress  so  severe  and  universal  as  to  cause  a 
general  bankruptcy,  or  entire  abolition  of  all  debts,  the  practice 
>f  taking  interest  for  money  was  altogether  forbidden,  and  he 
vho  received  more  than  he  had  advanced  was  rendered  liable  to 
bur-fold  restitution.*  These  prohibitions  continued  some  time  in 
brce,  although  they  were  frequently  evaded.  How  long  they 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  are  told 
>y  Adam  Smith  that  the  "  virtuous  Brutus,"  who  flourished  in 
;he  last  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  "  lent  money  in  Cyprus 
It  48  per  cent.,"  as  indeed  may  be  learned  from  the  letters  of 
Cicero.  Under  Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  230)  the  rate  at  Rome 
WAS  reduced  by  legal  enactment  to  4  per  cent. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  when  such  extortionate  rates  of  in- 
!;erest  from  time  to  time  prevailed,  that  usury  grew  very  early, 
md  very  much,  into  disrepute.  In  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  (xviiL  13,) 
tie  that  "  hath  given  forth  upon  usury,  and  hath  taken  increase,"  is 
placed  in  the  same  class  ana  threatened  with  the  same  judgments 
IS  the  idolater  and  the  adulterer,  the  robber  and  the  shedder  of 
blood.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  10th  verse,  it  is  written, 
'I  pray  you  let  us  leave  off  this  usury;"  and  in  the  11th  verse, 
"  Restore,  I  pray  you,  to  them,  even  this  day,  their  lands,  their 
vineyards,  their  olive  yards,  and  their  houses ;  also  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  com,  the  wine  and  the  oil,  that  ye 
jxact  of  them."  So  that  interest  was  probably  taken  "  in  kind," 
IS  well  as  in  money.  "  The  hundredth  part,"  here  referred  to,  is 
mpposed  to  have  been  a  monthly  return  for  money  on  goods  lent, 
5eing  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  "  which  is  supposed 
;o  have  been  the  usual  rate  of  interest  in  Judea  at  the  time."t 

The  earliest  enactment  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  English 
listory,  is  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (a.d.  1197), 
forbidding  Christians  to  take  interest  for  money.  It  is  mentioned 
n  Macpherson's  History  of  Commerce^  as  one  of  the  conditions 
)f  3Iagna  Charta,  granted  in  the  17th  year  of  John  (15th  June, 
1215), "  That  the  debts  of  a  minor  shall  not  bear  interest,  whether 
;hey  be  owing  to  a  Jew,  to  the  King,  or  any  other  person  :"  a 
itatement,  says  Mr.  Hodge,  that  would  tend  to  show  it  was 
lot  only  permissible  but  usual  for  the  King  and  his  Christian  sub- 
ects  to  practise  usury ;  and  Macpherson  remarks,  "  This  would 
leem  to  authorize  interest,  though  repeatedly  forbidden  by  the 
ecclesiastical  canons,''^  Twenty  years  later  (1235)  the  statute  of 
^ierton,  20  Henry  lU.,  enacted  that  ^'  usurers  shall  not  run  against 

*  Hodge,  qaoted  from  Arnold,  li.,  p.  126.  t  Hodge,  p.  808. 
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aiijr  within  age  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  whose 
heir  he  is,  until  his  lawful  age.'' 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  number  of  wealthy  Italians  left 
their  native  cities,  where  they  had  acquired  their  riches  by  com- 
merce, and  spread  themselves  through  Europe  in  the  capacity  of 
money-lenders.  They  settled  in  London  in  large  numbers,  and 
engaged  in  marine  insurances  and  other  speculations  suited  to 
their  vast  pecuniary  wealth.  They  were  called  "Lombards," 
and  their  locality  yet  bears  their  name :  it  is  still  the  street  of 
money-lenders,  banks,  insurance  brokers,  and  bill  discounters. 
The  Lombards  grew  into  repute  both  with  sovereigns  and  the 
clergy,  and  to  a  great  extent  usurped  alike  the  business  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Jews.  An  open  warfare,  indeed,  was  waged 
against  these  latter,  more  particularly  by  those  who  were  in- 
debted to  them,  and  who  for  obvious  reasons  were  desirous  of 
seeing  them  expelled  the  country.  Henry  IL  levied  heavy  exac- 
tion upon  them  ;  and  at  the  coronation  of  his  successor,  Kichard 
L,  the  populace,  apparently  under  the  Royal  sanction,  massa- 
cred and  plundered  all  the  individuals  of  that  unfortunate  class 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  In  the  following  year  (1190)  a  similar 
outrage  took  place  in  York,  and  Hume  tells  us,  "  The  gentry  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  were  all  indebted  to  the  Jews,  ran  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  their  bonds  were  kept,  and  made  a  solemn  bon- 
fire of  the  papers  before  the  altar."  Stow,  in  his  Survey  ofJLonr 
don^  says  (a.d.  1263,)  "The  barons  slew  the  Jews  at  London, 
seven  hundred ;  tlie  rest  were  spoiled,  and  their  synagogue  de- 
faced, because  one  Jew  would  have  forced  a  Christian  to  have 
paid  more  than  two-pence  for  the  loan  of  twenty  shillings  a 
week."  And  a  few  years  later  (1290)  Edward  I.  banished  all 
the  Jews  from  England,  confiscating  the  whole  of  their  property, 
with  the  exception  of  suflicient  "  to  beare  their  charges  till  they 
were  out  of  his  real  me."  Stow  says  the  number  so  expelled  was 
15,060,  whose  houses  being  sold,  "the  King  made  a  mighty 
masse  of  money." 

The  spirit  which  tolerated  or  directed  these  persecutions  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  some  of  the  legal  enactments  which  fol- 
lowed. The  "  Statute  of  Jewry,"  passed  in  the  reign  of  this 
Edward,  after  reciting  that  the  King  has  seen  divers  evils  and 
the  disinheriting  of  good  men  of  his  land  from  the  usuries  of  the 
Jews — albeit  he  and  his  ancestors  had  received  much  benefit  from 
the  Jewish  people  in  times  past — enacts  "  nevertheless,  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  common  benefit  of  the  people,  that  from 
henceforth  no  Jew  shall  lend  anvthing  upon  usuiy,  either  upon 
land,  or  upon  rent,  or  upon  other  thing,  and  that  no  usuries 
shall  run  in  time  coming  from  the  feast  o^  St.  Edmund  last  past 
(retrospective  legislation!);  and  if  any  Jew  shall  lend  at  usury, 
contrary  to  this  ordinance,  the  King  will  not  lend  his  aid,  neither 
by  himself  nor  his  officers,  for  the  recovery  of  the  loan,  but  will 
punish  him  at  his  discression  for  the  offence."    After  regulating 
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the  places  of  residence  of  the  Jews — Old  Jewry  and  Jewry- 
street,  Aldgate,  were  probably  among  these — the  statute  further 
enacts  "  that  every  Jew  above  seven  years  of  age  shall  wear  a 
badge,  and  every  one  above  twelve  shall  pay  threepence  tax 
yearly  to  the  King,  '  whose  bondsman  he  is.'  "  This  statute  is 
attributed,  by  Mr.  Hodge,  to  the  influence  of  the  Lombards, 
*^  which  about  this  time  had  reached  its  highest  pitch  at  the  Eng- 
lish Court."  The  next  general  enactment  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  we  have  any  direct  knowledge,  was  passed  in  the 
3rd  Henry  VH.  (1488,)  and  is  entitled  "An  Act  against  Usurie 
and  Unlawful  Bargaynes,"  and  recites  that  "ymportable  dam- 
ages, losses,  and  empoverysshing  of  this  realme,  ys  had  by 
dampnable  bargaynes,  groundyt  in  usurie,  colorde  by  the  name 
of  new  chevesaunce  (agreement),  &c.  <fcc."  and  enacts  that  all 
such  contracts  shall  be  void,  and  the  seller,  owner,  bargainer,  or 
promiser  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100  for  every  such  bargain. 
The  "  Chancellour  of  Inglonde "  was  empowered  to  try  such 
causes  out  of  the  city  or  burgh  where  the  offence  took  place,  as 
probably  from  local  influences  "  lytell  of  the  premysses  "  would 
be  fulfilled.  The  Act  itself  was,  however,  repealed  eight  years 
afterwards  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  so  obscure,  darke,  and 
diffuse,  that  the  tnie  intent  of  the  makers  thereof  could  not  be 
perfectly  understood."  The  prohibition  of  usury,  however,  was 
again  enacted,  with  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  one  moiety  of 
the  goods,  chattels,  or  merchandises  that  might  be  the  subject  of 
usurious  bargains.* 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  discovered  the  bearing  of 
this  apparent  digression  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
early  abases  in  connection  with  usury  first  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  provide  remedies;  and  ultimately  led  to 
the  fixing^  or  limiting^  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  State  ;  a  step 
which,  although  no  doubt  fraught  with  many  and  serious  disad- 
vantages, in  a  highly-developed  mercantile  community,  where 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  understood  and  appreciated, 
was  a  great  safeguard  in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  society,  and 
tended  to  prevent  the  earlier  Assurance  Societies  from  anticipat- 
ing a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  they  might  afterwards  have 
obtained  :  thus  curtailing,  at  least,  one  of  the  elements  of  misfor- 
tune. At  the  time  we  have  now  arrived  at,  1646,  in  the  37th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  the  first  Act  was  passed  defin- 
ing or  limiting  the  legal  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  in  Eng- 
land. This  Act  recites  that  *'  diverse  and  sondrie  actes,  statutes, 
and  lawes  have  been  ordeyned,  had,  and  made  within  this  realme 
for  the  avoidance  and  punishment  of  usurie,"  and  fixed  the  rate 
of  interest  for  the  future  o^  10  per  cent.  It,  however,  only  con- 
tinued in  force  for  seven  years,  when  it  was  repealed  (1st  May, 
1562)  by  the  5  and  6  Edward  VL,  cap.  20.  This  last  Act  was 
entitled  *^  A  Bill  against  Usurie,"  and  after  much  violent  abuse 

*  Hodge,  page  880. 
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of  the  ^greedie,  uncharitable,  and  coyetoiis  persons"  gtulty 
thereof,  re-enacted  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  previous  Acts 
we  have  noted,  with  nearly  similar  penalties. 

"Notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  this  set," 
says  Mr.  Hodge,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  **  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  after  it  passed  was  14  per  cent.  ;** — Queen  Mary 
herself  borrowing  money  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  12  per 
cent.  Concurrently  with  the  last-named  act,  we  are  told  by  the 
same  authority,  a  statute  was  passed  forbidding  any  but  the 
King's  Exchangers  to  exchange  or  rechange  gold  or  silver  for 
the  pury>oi<e  of  profit.  Many  Acts  had  been  directed  against  this 
pra<-tice,  which  "  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  with  as  much 
jealousy  as  usury  itself."  These  must  have  operated  unfavorably 
for  the  Lombards. 

The  statute  of  1552  (5  and  6  Edward,  cap.  20)  remained  in 
force  until  1571,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the  13th  Elizabeth, 
cap.  8,  which  recites  that  the  said  "Acte  hath  not  done  so  much 
good  as  was  hoped ;  but  rather  that  the  vice  of  usurie,  and  espe- 
cially by  waye  of  sales  of  wares,  and  shiftes  of  interest,  hath  more 
exceedingly  ahf/unded^'*  The  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  to 
10  per  cent.,  enacted  by  the  37th  Henry  VHL,  was  then  revived, 
with  the  mild  penalty,  however,  that  any  offender  against  the 
statute  was  to  forfeit  so  much  as  should  be  reserved  by  way  of 
usury  above  the  principal  for  any  money  so  lent  or  forborne. 
Another  clause  enacted  that  such  offenders  were  also  to  be  pun- 
ished and  corrected  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  against 
usury — a  reservation,  says  Mr.  Hodge,  of  the  power  of  the 
Chun^h  included  in  nearly  all  the  Acts  for  the  repression  of  the 
offonce.  The  Act  was  to  remain  only  ^\e  years  in  force,  unless 
renewed,  which  it  was  several  times,  and  **made  perpetual''  in 
the  39th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.*  This  pei'petuality 
lasted  for  about  30  years;  for  in  1624,  (21  James  1.,)  the  rate 
M'as  reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  and  the  word  interest  first  used  in- 
stead of  usury .f  Ihe  Rump  Parliament  reduced  the  rate  to  six 
per  cent.,  and  this  was  confirmed  at  the  Restoration.  In  1714, 
in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  limitation  be- 
came reduced  to  Jive  per  cent.,  and  remained  so,  with  one  or  two 

•  "  This  nalntary  ntatnte  (says  the  writer  of  a  clever  article  on  Interest,  in  the  Encydo- 
prrrlla  Itritannica.  7th  Ed.)  was  opposed  even  by  those  who  it  might  have  been  expected 
woald  have  been  among  the  first  to  emancipate  themselves  fVom  the  prcjadiccs  of  the  age 
with  all  the  violence  ofignorunt  wuperntition.  Dr.  John  Wilson,  a  man  famous  in  his  dij, 
and  celebrattMl  for  the  extent  and  solidity  of  his  learning,  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  Iloase 
of  C'oiiimons,  that  '  it  was  not  the  amoant  of  the  interest  taken  that  constituted  the  crime ; 
bnt  that  all  lending  for  any  pain,  be  it  ever  so  little,  was  wickedness  before  God  and  man, 
and  a  damnable  deed  in  itself,  and  that  there  was  no  mean  in  this  vice  any  more  than  in 
murder  or  theft.^  In  order  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  the  bench  of  Bishops  a  claaae  wae 
actually  lns*Tt<id  declaring  all  usury  to  have  been  forbidden  bv  the  law  of  God,  and  to  be  in 
\U  nature  sin,  and  dct<>Htable  At  first  this  statute  was  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years ; 
but,  *  forasmuch  as  it  wan  by  proof  and  experience  found  to  be  very  necessary  and  profitable 
for  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm,'  it  was  in  the  same  reign  made  perpetoiJ.'*— 89th 
Elizabeth,  cap.  IS. 

t  '*  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  land  was  commonly  bought  at  90  Tears'  porchafle. 
and  never  at  less  than  16  years*  parcliase ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  centnzy  ft  waa  itiU  st  SO 
years*  purchase.**— De  Morgan. 
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temporary  saspensions,  during  periods  of  great  commercial  pres- 
sure, until  a  few  years,  when,  for  a  similar  reason,  the  operation 
of  the  Act  was  again  suspended,  and  still  remains  so.  During 
the  Protectorship  of  Cromwell  the  Jews  regained  their  wonted 
position  of  money-lenders,  and  have  since  retained  it  without 
much  interference  or  persecution. 

Leybourn,  in  his  Panarithmologiay  published  in  1693,  and  al- 
ready quoted  in  previous  chapters,  gives  us  some  information  as 
to  the  rates  of  interest  prevalent  in  this  Kingdom  at  that  period, 
160  years  ago.  Referring  to  a  series  of  Tables  he  had  published, 
he  says,  "  Each  Table  may  most  properly  be  appropriated  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  purchased,  as — 1.  The  Table  oi  five  per 
cent,  may  most  fitly  be  used  in  the  purchasing  of  Freehold  Lcmd^ 
which,  for  its  permanency,  and  being  (of  all  other  purchases) 
least  liable  to  casualties,  a  man  may,  for  the  less  profit,  part  with 
his  money  in  such  purposes — 2.  The  Table  of  six  per  cent,  {which 
is  the  present  authorised  rate  for  money)  may  most  fitly  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  Copyhold  JcJstates  and  in  t/eases  of  Land^  the 
one  being  subject  to  fines  on  every  alienation,  and  other  services ; 
the  other  being  but  for  term  of  years,  and  so  may  want  encou- 
ragement for  the  improvement  of  the  same. — 3.  The  Table  of 
eight  per  cent.,  which  may  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  leases  of 
land,  and  of  good  new  built  Houses^  well  inhabited^  and  standing 
in  probable  places  for  habitation.— -4.  The  Table  of  ten  per  cent, 
may  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  leases  of  indifferent  houses^  for 
such  are  liable  to  many  casualties^  as  wind,  rain,  fire,  and  such 
like,  so  that  no  man  will  lay  out  his  money  upon  such  leases  but 
he  will  have  at  least  ten  per  ce7U.  profit  for  his  money."  This 
reads  almost  as  fresh  as  a  chapter  from  Ward  on  Investments  in 
the  present  day.  But  the  rates  of  interest  have  considerably 
chans^ed. 

When  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  is  in  force,  all  interest  above 
the  legal  standard  of  Britain  is  usury,  and  punishable  under  the 
statute.  Bills,  <&c.,  having  less  than  12  months  to  run,  are  how- 
ever exempted  by  1  Vic.  c.  80.  The  law  does  not  recognise  comr 
pound  interest ;  and  the  customary  evasion  has  been  by  the  bor- 
rower granting  further  acknowledgments  of  the  interest  as  though 
it  were  principal — thus  capiUdising  it,  which  is  the  true  operation 
of  com])ound  interest.  In  banking  and  mercantile  accounts  the 
law,  indirectly,  does  admit  compound  interest.  Judgment  debts 
carry  4  per  cent,  interest  by  virtue  of  1  and  2  Vic,  c.  110.  Or- 
dinary debts  do  not  carry  interest  unless  they  be  of  a  class  sub- 
ject to  that  custom  amongst  merchants  and  traders,  or  unless 
subject  to  special  contract.  So  that  the  law  on  this  subject  can- 
not be  said  to  have  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  position ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  during  the  next  few  years  it  may  again  be- 
come the  object  of  legislation. 

Most  other  countries  have,  at  some  period  of  their  history, 
found  it  necessaiy  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest.     In  1228  the  rate 
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wns  fixed  at  Verona  at  12^^  per  cent,  per  annum.     In  1242,  James 
I.,  King  of  Aragon,  fixed  it  at  18  per  cent.    In  1270  the  legal 
rate  at  Modena  was  20  per  cent.     There  is  an  edict  of  Philip 
Augustus,  near  this  period  (1272),  limiting  the  Jews  in  France 
to  48  per  cent. !     In  1311  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  interest  that  might 
be  legally  exacted  in  tlie  fairs  of  Champagne  at  20  per  cent.     In 
1330  the  Republic  of  Florence  borrowed  money  of  individaak 
upon  an  assignment  of  taxes  at  15  per  cent.,  "which  appears  to 
have  been  above  the  common  rate  of  usury."     In  1490,  at  Pia- 
cenza,  the  rate  was  as  high  as  40  per  cent.    In  1491  the  first 
public  sanction  by  the  Popes  to  the  payment  of  interest  was 
given.     In  1545  Charles  V.  fixed  the  rate  in  the  Low  Countries 
at  12  per  cent.     In  1586  a  law  was  passed  in  Scotland  fixing  the 
legal  rate  at  10  per  cent.    In  1773  the  rate  was  fixed  in  Ireland 
at  6  per  cent,  by  14th  George  IIL     In  the  United  States  the 
limit  18  8  per  cent. 

The  limits  fixed  by  legislative  enactment  offer  no  exact  crite- 
rion of  the  rates  actually  existing  in  practice,  although  thev 
undoubtedly  exercise  some  influence.  The  price  of  the  jFunda  is 
perhaps  the  best  criterion  in  this  country,  and  has  been  taken  as 
such  by  the  most  experienced  M'riters.  They  (the  public  funds) 
indicate  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money — are  aflrected  by  war 
and  peace — by  national  prosperity  or  adversity.  The  Funds  may 
be  termed  the  national  thermometer—  they  register  our  successes 
and  our  disasters,  our  prosperity  and  adversity,  scarcity  and 
plenty.  As  the  price  of  the  Funds  goes  down,  the  rate  of  interest 
rushes  up.  War  and  scarcity  operate  in  this  direction,  and  afford 
us  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
compensation.  War  and  famine  accelerate  the  rate  of  mortality, 
but  they  also  improve  the  rate  of  interest,  so  that  it  is  probable 
Assurance  Offices  with  large  funds  realize,  under  such  conditions, 
as  much  by  excess  of  interest  on  their  investments  as  they  lose 
by  the  excess  of  mortality  in  the  shape  of  claims. 

Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  in  his  Comparative  View^  says — "  With 
the  view  of  getting  some  approximation  to  the  average  rate  of 
interest  in  this  country,  I  have  examined  a  period  of  92  years  of 
peace  and  war,  commencing  at  1731,  and  terminating  at  1822. 
By  extracting  from  the  Tables  collected  and  published  by  M. 
Caesar  Moreau,  the  highest  and  lowest  price  of  the  three  per 
cents,  during  each  year,  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  price 
was — 

73  1-10   (731)   during  48  years  of  war. 

86  l-8th  (86- 14)  during  44  years  of  peace. 

79  l-3rd  (79*33)  during  92  years  of  war  and  peace. 

These  averages  are  deduced  from  the  mean  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  prices  during  the  year ;  more  numerous  observations 
might  alter  them  a  little,  but  they  are  sufficientlv  accurate  for 
the  present  purpose.  The  rates  of  interest  tljat  these  averages 
M'ould  indicate  ar< 
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4  l-lOth  (4*1)  per  cent,  durin^jr  war. 

8i  r3-48)    "  during  peace. 

Si  (3*78)    "         during  war  and  peace. 

If  it  be  considered  that  it  is  generally  possible,  without  addi- 
tional risk,  to  make  rather  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that 
which  is  yielded  by  the  3  per  cents.,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  4  per  cent,  annually  is  about  the  rate  of  interest  which 
an  establishment  calculated  for  any  considerable  duration  may 
expect  to  make." 

In  1829,  Mr.  Finlaison  wrote,  "  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will 
be  considered  safe  enough  to  assume  that  money  in  a  long  course 
of  years,  will  so  accumulate  through  all  fluctuations  as  to  equal  a 
constant  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  because  in  point  of  fact  money  has 
hitherto  accumulated  at  4^  per  cent.,  wliether  we  reckon  from 
1803  or  from  1783." 

Professor  de  Morgan,  a  little  later,  said,  "  assuming  the  neces- 
sity of  calculating  upon  a  rate  of  interest  something  less  than  that 
which  can  actuaUy  he  attained^  I  should  think  that  no  Office  would 
be  justified  in  supposing  more  than  3  per  cent.,  with  Tables  suffi- 
ciently high  to  come  any  way  near  to  the  actual  experience  of  moT- 
tality,^'*  And  in  another  place  he  says,  the  rate  of  interest  as- 
sumed by  Life  offices  should  "  never  be  above  that  at  which  the 
Government  can  borrow  " — namely,  that  regulated  by  the  price 
of  the  funds. 

Seeing  the  importance  of  the  question,  we  have  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  give  the  following  abstract  from  the  third  edition  of 
Willich's  excellent  "  popular  Tables,"  showing  the  price  of  3  per 
cent,  consols,  and  the  rate  of  interest  realised  upon  every  £100 
invested  in  them  during  a  period  of  125  years — from  1731  to  1866 
— also  noting  the  existence  of  peace  and  war. 

The  period  at  which  the  price  of  funds  was  the  lowest,  and  the 
interest  on  every  £100  invested  in  them  therefore  the  highest, 
was  in  1797  and  1798,  the  rates  being  respectively  £5  155.  4a.  and 
£5  \4t8,  per  cent.  This  was  in  time  of  war.  In  1781,  2  and  4, 
they  were  nearly  as  low,  also  in  1804.  In  each  case  we  trace  the 
influence  of  war.  Wo  can  well  understand,  from  a  perusal  of 
this  Table,  how  some  of  the  Assurance  offices,  started  at  the 
close  of  last  or  the  commencement  of  this  century,  have  amassed 
wealth.  They  invested  their  paid-up  capital  in  the  funds  when 
they  were  nearly  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  for  half  a  century  have 
been  receiving  a  rate  of  interest  greater  than  they  could  have 
made  elsewhere  with  security,  while  the  principal  itself  has  be- 
come nearly  doubled  by  the  high  prices  at  which  the  funds  now 
remain,  consequent  upon  the  improved  condition  and  increased 
wealth  of  the  country.  So  permanent,  indeed,  is  this  improve- 
ment, that  even  during  the  war  the  variation,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  never  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.,  while  for- 
merly one  year's  warfare  would  bring  down  the  fund  some  £10 
or  £\2\— vide  1792-3  and  1802-3,  in  the  following  Table.  The 
highest  price  recorded  was  in  1737,  in  time  of  peace. 
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The  piice  of  funds  does  not,  it  is  true,  actually  represent  the 
Tate  of  interest  on  other  classes  of  investment,  but  it  atfords,  over 
a  series  of  years,  a  pretty  fair  criterion — operating  like  a  pendu- 
lum^ touching  the  extremes  on  either  side,  but  always  returning 
to  the  centre.  In  consequence,  indeed,  of  the  increased  security 
of  the  funds  over  any  other  class  of  investment,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  interest  is  obtained.  The 
rate  of  Bank  Discounts^  i,  e.,  the  rate  at  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land will  discount  first-lass  mercantile  bills,  perhaps  more  nearly 
represents  the  current  rate  of  Interest  in  mercantile  transactions 
than  any  other  test.  We  may,  therefore,  just  glance  at  these 
rates  during  the  past  century : — 

1746  Bank  discounts,  4  per  cent.    Xo  change  till  1822. 

1822  June  20 — Bank  discounts  5  per  cent. 

1827  July  5— Reduced  to  4. 

18»36  July — Increased  to  4^ ;  September,  to  5. 

1838  February  15— Reduced  to  4i. 

1839  May  16— Increased  to  5 ;  20th  June,  5^ ;  Ist  AngOBt,  6. 

1840  January  23— Reduced  to  6^ ;  25th  October,  to  5. 
1842  April  7— Reduced  to  4;  1st  September,  to  3^. 

1844  September  5 — Further  reduced  to  2^. 

1845  October  16— Increased  to  8 ;  6th  November,  to  3^. 

1846  Au^pist  27— Reduced  to  3. 

1847  Year  of  commercial  distress — 14th  Janoaiy,  Increased  to  8^ ;  21st 

January,  to  4  ;  8th  April,  to  5 ;  2nd  August,  to  6 ;  Ist  October, 
to  6i ;  25th  October,  to  8 ;  22nd  November,  reduced  to  7 ;  2nd 
December,  to  6 ;  23rd  December,  to  5. 

1848  January  27 — Reduced  to  4  ;  June  15,  to  3i^ ;  November  22,  to  8. 

1849  November  22— Reduced  to  2i. 

1850  December  26 — Increased  to  3. 

1852  January  1 — Reduced  to  2^ ;  April  22,  further  reduced  to  2  {mini- 

mum). 

1853  January  6 — Increased  to  2^ ;  Jannanr  20,  to  3 ;  June  2,  to  3^  ;  Sep- 

tember  1,  to  4 ;  September  15,  to  4^  ;  and  September  29,  to  5. 

1854  May  11 — Increased  to  5^ ;  and  August  3,  reduced  to  5. 

1855  April  5 — Reduced  to  4^  ;  May  3,  to  4;  and  June  14,  to3i  ;   Sep- 

tember 6,  increased  to  4  ;  September  13,  to  4^ ;  September  27,  to 
5  ;  October  4,  to  5^  ;  and  October  18,  to  6. 

1856  May  29 — Reduced  to  5 ;  and  June  26,  to  4J ;  October  1,  increased 

to  5  ;  October  6,  to  6  ;  November  13,  increased  to  7  ;  December 
4,  reduced  to  6i  ;  and  December  18,  to  6. 

1857  April  2 — Increased  to  6i ;  June  18,  reduced  to  6 ;  and  July  16,  to 

5i  ;  8th  October,  increased  to  6  ;  October  12,  to  7 ;  Octol>er  19, 
to  8  ;  November  4,  to  9  ;  November  9,  to  10  [this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  that  the  rate  has  exceeded  8  per 
cent.]  ;  and  December  24,  to  8. 

1858  January  7 — Reduced  to  6  ;  January  14,  to  5  ;  January  28,  to  4 ; 

February  4,  to  3^  ;  February  11,  to  3 ;  December  9,  to  2^. 

1859  April  28— Increased  to  3i ;  May  5,  to  4^ ;  June  3,  reduced  to  3i ; 

June  9,  to  3  ;  July  14,  to  2i. 

1860  January  19 — Increased  to  3  ;  January  31,  to  4 ;  March  29,  to  4| ; 

April  12,  to  5 ;  May  10,  reduced  to  4^ ;  May  24,  to  4 ;  November 
8,  increased  to  4^  ;  November  13,  to  5  ;  November  15,  to  6  ;  No- 
vember 29,  reduced  to  5  ;  December  31,  increased  to  6. 

1861  January  7 — Increased  to  7  ;  February  14,  to  8 ;  March  20,  reduced 

to  7 ;  April  4,  to  6  ;  April  12,  to  5 ;  May  16,  increased  to  6  ;  Au- 
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guBt  1,  reduced  to  5 ;  Aupfust  15,  to  4| ;  August  29,  to  4  ; 
tembiT  10,  to  31^ ;   November  7,  to  3. 
1863    January  9— Reduced  to  2i  ;  May  22,  increaaed  to  3  ;  Jnlj  10, 
duced  to  2i  ;  July  27,  to  2  ;  October  3,  increaaed  to  3. 

1863  January  15— Incnyised  to  4 ;  Januanr  28,  to  5 ;  FebroAry  20, 

duced  to  4  ;  April  23,  to  3^  ;  April  30.  to  3  ;  May  16,  i 
to  3i  ;  May  21,  to  4  ;  November  2,  to  5  ;  November  9,  to  6 ; 
ceniber  2,  to  7 ;  De«.»mber  3,  to  8  ;  December  24,  reduced  to  7. 

1864  January  20-— Increasexi  to  8  ;  Februar}*  11,  reduced  to  7  ;  Febmai^ 

2"),  to  6  ;  Ai)ril  16,  increased  to  7  ;  May  2,  to  a ;  May  5,  to  9 ;  Ma" 
19.  reduced  to  8  ;  May  26,  to  7  ;  June  16,  to  6 ;  July  25,  in 
to  7  ;  AuguBt  4,  to  8  ;  September  8,  to  9  ;  November  10,  i 
to  8  ;   November  24,  to  7 ;  December  15,  to  6. 

1865  January  10— Reduced  to  5^  ;  January  26,  to  5  ;  March  4,  to  4^ 

April  27,  to  4  ;  May  11,  increased  to  4^  ;  May  25,  reduced  to  4 
June  8,  to  3i ;  June  20,  to  3  ;  August  5,  increased  to  4  ;  Se 
ber  28,  to  4^  ;  Octol)er  2,  to  5  ;  October  6,  to  6  ;  October  7,"to  7 
NovemlM»r  23,  reduced  to  6  ;  Deceml)er  28,  increased  to  7. 

1866  January  6 — Increased  to  8 ;  February  22,  reduced  to  7 ;  March  1 

to  6  ;  May  3.  increased  to  7  ;  May  8,  to  8  ;  May  11,  to  9 ;  Bla^ 
12,  to  10 ;  August  16,  to  8  ;  August  23,  to  7 ;  August  80,  to  6  ' 
September  6,  to  5 ;  September  27,  to  4J. 


Over  a  series  of  years  the  rate  appears  to  have  averaged  aboi 
4  per  cent.,  but  it  is  to  all  appearance  increasing. 

Most  of  the  well-managed  Life  Offices,  however,  seek  thel 
more  permanent  investments  in  landed  security.  Here  the  rat-i^  *a^ 
of  interest  averages  very  little  over  that  of  the  funds.  At  n»  ,^:^J^^ 
time  during  the  last  30  years  have  the  funds  given  a  retam  eqojitf-k  -«^*l 
to  4  per  cent.,  3^  being  about  the  average. 

The  leading  actuaries  are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  probabI» 
rate  of    interest  in  this  country  for  some  years  to  come:   o 
rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say  they  were  in  1853,  when  a  nai 
ber  of  them  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  At 
surance  Associations.     Mr.  Finlaison  (late  Government  actuary^ 
pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that  any  estimate  of  this  kind  mus 
be  matter  of  conjecture ;   the  grounds  depending  more  or  lesi 
upon  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  person  conjecturing';^.  ^"**S 
but  it  was  his  own  individual  opinion  that  the  rate  of  in  teres* -s^  ^=^*^^ 
would  be  3^  per  cent,  for  the  next  forty  years.    Mr.  J.  J.  Downes^*^  '?' 
actuary  to  the  iJcononiic  Office,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  "quit^'^  .e-HC 
safe  to  reckon  upon  3j^  per  cent."*      He  had  found  the  average 7=^"*^ 
price  of  consols  for  the  last  25  years  to  be  such  as  to  yield  3|^  ^-  '^n 
per  cent.,  viz.  about  92.     He  used  3^  per  cent,  in  his  valuation.  ^^  *^' 
out  added   this  qualification,  tliat  "  occasions   occur  every  fiv€^  ■^.^'ve 
years  to  comj)en8ate  for  any  loss  of  interest  that  might  be  ex-::^^  *5' 
perienced  in  the  period,"    referring,  of  course,  to    the   periodica  -^  ^^ 
valuations  of  assets  and  liabilities.     He  does  not  appear  to  hav^       *^ 
had  to  take  advantage  of  these  occasions,  for  headas,  "We  hav^^      ^ 
always  made  more  than    4    per  cent."      As   an  instance   of  th«^  ^^ 
importance  of  fixing  upon  a  proper  rate  of  interest,  he  stated  tha      -^ 


*  In  the  aainqaesimal  report  of  the  Economic  ending  in  1858,  it  ia  stated  that  the  InTeste-^ 
Capital  had  produced  an  average  Interest  of  4}^  per  cent.— Note,  1808. 
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he  "  difference  of  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest  would 
aak«  a  difference  of  about  5  per  cent,  in  the  valuation  of  the  lia- 
ilities  of  an  Office  at  any  one  time !  Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds,  actuary 
>  the  Legal  and  General  Office,  added  that  "  if  the  Governmenc 
scurities  yield  3  per  cent.,  it  may  be  expected  generally  th»it  the 
iterest  of  Assurance  Offices  from  good  investments  would  be  3^ 
•er  cent.,"  and  experience  confirms  this  view  as  about  correct. 
Ir.  Charles  Ans»3ll,  (of  the  ^^/a«  Office,)  stated  that  he  had  almost 
iiiformly  used  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  only.  And  Mr.  W.  T. 
"homson,  (of  the  Standard  and  Colonial^  stated  that  3  per  cent, 
iras  the  rate  generally  used  in  computations  in  Scotland. 
An  able  writer  in  Chambers*  Informaiion^  indeed,  says : — 

"  It  appears,  from  the  published  report  of  the  ^inburgh  Life  Assarance 
'ompany,  dated  Decemlx»r,  1838,  that  for  the  three  preceding  years  (1836, 
837,  and  1838,  when  interest  was  unusually  low),  the  average  rate  realised 
n  their  funds  was  £4  16s.  6d.  per  cent. — about  1|  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
eturn  from  the  3  per  cents,  during  the  same  time.  And  this,  it  is  stated,  was 
btained  without  any  part  being  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  reversions — on 
rhich,  it  is  known,  a  much  higher  rate  can  be  got.  The  example  of  this  Of- 
ce  is  quoted  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  their  report  happening  to  state 
be  precise  return  at  that  period.  Other  Scottish  OtHces  are  said  to  have  ob- 
uned  a  higher  rate.  Most  of  them  state  that  their  funds  are  invested  '  about/ 
at,'  or  *  above,'  5  per  cent.  Indeed  it  is  not  conceivable  tliat  the  Offices  could 
i^e  such  large  returns  to  i)roprietor8  and  members,  in  the  shape  of  divi- 
ends  and  bonuses,  if  they  did  not  generally  improve  money  at  about  the  rate 
ftst  mentioned.  From  all  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that 
alculations  for  Life  Assurance,  in  which  the  interest  of  money  is  assumed  at 
n  average  of  four  per  cent.,  will,  while  Britain  remains  in  nearly  its  present 
ondition,  prove  unsound." 

It  may  be  noted  as  peculiar  to  Scotland,  that  the  rate  of  inter- 
st  to  be  required  on  landed  securities  is  there  fixed  every  three 
•r  six  months  by  the  trustees  of  a  fund  established  as  a  provision 
or  the  widows  of  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  the  trus- 
ees  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  Widows'  Fund,  and  other  parties 
irho  are  largely  interested  in  pecuniary  transactions,  who  meet  to- 
gether periodically  for  that  purpose.  This  places  great  power  in 
he  hands  of  the  lenders,  and  while  conducted,  as  it  hitherto  has 
>een,  with  fairness,  is  not  prejudicial  to  borrowers,  as  they  may 
Iways  know  belbre-h:ind  the  rate  of  interest  they  will  be  expected 
o  pay.  Tiie  rates  of  interest  received  on  the  first-named  fund, 
i-om  1784  down  to  1816,  was  4J  per  cent.;  for  the  next  seven 
'ears  it  was  5  per  cent.  From  1824  to  1826  it  fell  to  4  per  cent., 
ising  the  two  following  years  to  5,  and  falling  in  1830-1  to  3^, 
yhich  appears  to  be  the  lowest  rate  ever  yet  received  at  any 
>eriod.  From  1847  to  1849  it  rose  to  5,  and  in  1853  (the  last  date 
ve  have)  stood  at  3^.  The  interest  on  the  second-named  fund 
vas  in  1822  (the  first  date  recorded)  5  per  cent.,  and  the  same 
rom  1826  to  1828,  having  fallen  to  4  in  the  interim.  In  1830-1  it 
B  down  to  3.  From  1847  to  1849  it  stands  at  5,  and  in  1853  at  3^. 
The  average  rate  for  lauded  securities  in  Scotland  being  for  37 
rears  since  1816,  £4  4&  per  cent.,  and  for  19  years  since  1834,  j^3 
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16s.  per  cent.     Mr.  Thomson  remarked  to  the  Committee  t&at 
Life  Offices  have  many  other  modes  of  investment,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  the  rate  ol  interest  "to  one,  or  at  least  a  half  per  ceat. 
above  tlie  rate  of  heritable  (landed)  securities."    These  are  pointi 
of  very  great  importance  to  Life  Offices,  and  hardly  less  so  to  as- 
surers if  they  take  the  trouble  to  understand  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FOLLOWma  OUT    THE   PRACTICE   OP   LIPE   ASSURANCE. 

We  may  fairly,  now,  assarae  the  reader  to  be  pretty  familiar 
ynth  the  groundwork  on  which  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  theory, 
of  Life  Assurance  is  based.  The  two  fundamental  elements  in 
practice — the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  we  shall 
consider  as  settled.  The  English  Mortality  Table  we  take  as  our 
standard  in  the  one  case,  although  we  deem  the  Carlisle  Table 
equally  safe  under  sound  management ;  and,  in  the  other,  Three 
per  CerU.  Interest^  as  being  justified  by  past  experience,  and  as 
not  likely  to  be  much  affected,  at  least,  for  many  years  to  come. 
Except  when  otherwise  stated,  therefore,  these  will  be  our  data 
in  further  examples  and  comparisons. 

We  now  propose  to  follow  out  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  in 
this  country,  noting  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  various  sys- 
tems or  principles. 

We  well  know  that  this  branch  of  our  subject  is  fenced  round 
by  so  many  interests,  and  watched  over  with  such  great  official 
jealousy,  that  we  shall  require  to  travel  over  some  space  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  former,  and  to  exercise  some  caution  to  avoid 
coming  in  unpleasant  contact  with  the  latter;  but  as  we  have  no 
cause  to  serve  save  the  truth,  and  are  in  no  way  tied  down  to  ad- 
vocate any  particular  office  or  principle,  we  proceed  to  our  task. 

Our  first  step  will  be  to  classify  the  Offices,  as  far  as  possible, 
so  as  to  speak  of  them  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  their  con- 
stitution, rather  than  individually.  All  the  existing  Offices  (with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  which  will  be  specifically  noted)  may 
be  ranged  under  the  following  three  classes  : — 

Mutual. 

Proprietart. 

Mixed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  these  distinctions  originated,  and 
how  they  came  to  be  adopted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged. In  early  days,  when  the  rude  idea  of  Life  Assurance  was 
in  the  first  stages  of  development,  no  data  existed  for  determining 
the  premium  to  be  paid  for  any  given  sum  payable  at  the  death  of 
the  several  members.  A  rate  of  payment  had  to  be  assumed, 
which  all  who  associated  in  the  scheme  agreed  to  pay ;  age,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  originally  not  being  taken  into  account,  except 
at  the  extremes  ;  they  were  each  to  have  a  share  in  the  common 
fund,  disposable  for  the  benefit  of  their  personal  representatives, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  decease.  Those  who  died  early  had  their 
full  share  of  the  funds.    Those  who  died  later  had  to  take  their 
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chance.    If  the  fund  was  more  than  usually  successful  a  division 
took  ])]ace  during  the  lifetime  of  the  majority  of  the  members. 
The  members  of  the  early  Societies  were  always  anxious  for  a 
division  of  the  funds.     Even  in  the  old  JEquitable^  at  a  period  much 
later  than  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  same  spirit  was 
miinifested,  and  the  Society  more  than  once  endangered  thereby. 
In  the  case  of  this  Society,  however,  tlie  promptings  of  Mammon 
were  fortunately  repressed  by  the  strong  rebukes  and  convincing 
arguments  of  its  able  actuary,  Mr.  Morgan.     In  many  of  the  early 
Societies  the  uncertainty  of  receiving  the  sum  assured  at  death 
was  only  equalled  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  of  that  catas- 
trophe.    It  may  be  called,  indeed,  the  "pot-luck"  system.     If  the 
members  did  not  get  what  they  paid  for,  they  took  what  they 
could  get,  as  long  as  the  funds  lasted.     Over  and  over  again  was 
the  voice  of  warning  held  out  to  many  of  them,  but  to  iTttle  pur- 
pose.*   The  promoters  of  the  -.4 micaWe— the  oldest  of  our  exist- 
ing Offices  —  introduced   a   modified,  if  not  improved,    system*. 
They  iixed  each  member^s  share  in  the  general  funds  at  a  sum  o! 

not  less  than  two  hundred  poynda  at  death.    The  rate  of  contribn 

tion  was  the  same  at  all  ages  from  12  to  45,  and  the  greater  par^/^ 
of  the  fund  of  each  year  was  divided  amongst  the  representative^^ 
of  those  who  died  within  the  year. 

Societies  thus  conceived  and  carried  out  could  not  be  otherwise^^ 
than  Mutual:  no  element  oi certainty  had  yet  been  introduced  to^c: 
render  them  attractive  as  trading  speculations.     A  later  period,  of  **" 
which  the  foundation  of  the  Equltahle  Society  marks  the  commence— — 
nient,  furnished  dat:i,  and  placed  the  business  of  Lite  Assurance  on.^ 
a  more  certain  footing.      Still  the  Mutual  system  was  preferred,  .^ 
and  was  undoubtedly  best  suited  to  the  times.     Of  the  Mutual  J 
Societies  formed,  however,  on  this  improved  data,  the  first  alone    ** 
remains  in  existence.     The  others  have  passed  away,  as  indeed    -J 
must  the  Equitable^  but  for  the  wisdom  which  directed  its  early 
councils.      The  Amicable^  in  process  of  time,  improved  it«  consti-     " 
tution,  and  still  remains  secure  in  its  antiquity.   At  later  periods, 
other  Mutual  Societies  have  been  formed,  and  for  the  most  part 
their  operations  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 

As  soon  however  as  sufficient  data  had  been  obtained  "and  the 
decrement  of  human  life  came  to  be  reduced  to  a  simple  mathe- 
matical problem,"  so  that  the  mutual  soc'ieties  could  be  conducted 
on  something  like  a  sound  footing,  the  business  became  sufficiently 
secure  for  trading  purposes.  The  public,  too,  in  many  instances, 
had  lost  money  by  the  ill-founded  mutual  schemes,  and  were  glad 
to  obtain  the  element  of  security  at  almost  any  cost:  hence  most 
of  the  existing  Comjmnies  of  the  last  century  were  founded  on  the 
rnoPRiETAKY  system — viz.,  that  in  consideration  of  the  annual  pre- 
mium paid  by  the  person  assured,  the  proprietors  of  the  office — 
the  directors  and  shareholders — guarantee  to  pay  a  certain  fixed 
sum  on  the  death  (or  other  event  provided  for  in  the  contract)  of 

*  Vid6  the  works  of  Dr.  Price  and  Francis  Baily. 
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the  person  so  assured.  The  assured  were  exempted  from  all  risk 
— they  were  neither  to  participate  in  the  profit  nor  in  the  loss. 
They  paid  a  fixed  sum  for  a  definite  object,  and  that  must  be  ac- 
complished either  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Company,  or  the  pockets 
of  the  shareholders.  These  were  indeed  real  trading  concerns, 
selling  assurance  and  insurance  policies  as  a  tradesman  sells  any 
other  commodity :  with  this  difference  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract  under  a  life  policy  may  possi- 
bly be  deferred  many  years,  the  purchaser  mus^  look  to  the  honor 
and  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  person  with  whom  he  deals. 
A  popular  writer  speaks  of  this  plan  as  very  suitable  to  the  time ; 
and  as  to  the  very  early  companies  he  is  correct  in  saying,  that 
''  life  assurance  business  was  as  much  a  matter  of  speculation 
as  would  be  a  transaction  in  hops  or  foreign  wheat  at  the  present 
day." 

Early  in  the  present  century  several  causes  combined  to  produce 
a  reactionary  feeling.  The  disasters  attending  some  of  the  earlier 
mutual  schemes — we  cannot  call  them  societies — were  unknown  to 
the  new  generation  which  had  sprung  up.  Further  investigations 
into  the  law  of  mortality  had  shown  that  the  rates  of  premium  then 
charged  were  too  high  for  the  risk  incurred ;  and  the  Equitable 
Society,  then  rising  to  the  height  of  its  fame,  was  beginning  to  dis- 
tribute very  large  profits  to  its  members.  All  these  causes  com- 
bined to  produce  the  reactionary  feeling,  which  about  this  time 
showed  itself  in  fiwor  of  the  mutual  principle — the  last  probably 
for  more  than  either  of  the  others.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
proprietary  companies  could  not  suddenly  transmute  themselves 
mto  mutual  ones.  Many  of  them  had  large  sums  of  money,  which 
had  been  paid  up  by  the  shareholders  to  guarantee  the  liabilities 
incurred  in  the  earlier  years.  It  would  have  been  unfair,  now  that 
the  Companies  were  beginning  to  pay,  to  cut  off  the  profits  which 
the  proprietors  were  entitled  to  for  the  risks  they  had  run :  besides 
some  of  the  Companies  had  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  charters  under  which  they  transacted  their  busi- 
ness. If  a  number  of  new  mutual  societies  had  been  started,  the 
effects  of  competition  might  have  led  them  into  errors  no  less  fatal 
than  those  which  had  resulted  from  the  ignorance  of  a  previous  age. 
Again  we  ask,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  If  necessity  be  indeed  the 
mother  of  invention,  could  she  not  give  birth  to  an  invention  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case  ?  She  did  so  !  A  happy 
tliought  blended  the  two  systems,  and  that  which  we  now  call  the 
mixed  principle  was  the  result. 

The  Mixed  principle,  as  its  name  would  imply,  combines  the 
advantages  of  both  the  mutual  and  the  proprietary  offices.  Com- 
panies tormed  on  this  principle  have  a  sufficient  paid-up  capital  to 
protect  the  early  assurers  from  loss,  and  to  meet  the  formation  and 
management  expenses  without  entrenching  upon  the  necessary  re- 
serve funds.  In  consideration  of  this  a  portion  of  the  profits — gen- 
erally o\\\y^  small  portion — is  awarded  to  the  proprietors  or  share- 
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holclerR,  the  remainder  going  to  the  assured,  as  in  the  matnal  of" 
ficcs.  The  British  Conwiercial  was  the  first  office  founded  on  the 
mixed  principle.  This  was  in  1820.  The  plan  rapidly  grew  into 
favor.  The  old  Proprietary  Companies  have  modified  their  con- 
stitutions, and  are  working  upon  the  mixed  system.  The  greater 
part  of  the  new  ofiices  have  adopted  it  ;  and  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  proportion  of  mixed  to  mutual  offices  is  as  5  to  1 ;  while 
of  the  proprietary  offices  only  one  or  two  now  exist. 

It  requires  some  courage  to  say  that  wo  contemplate  inves* 
tigating  the  claims  and  advantages  of  these  systems.  The 
proprietary  system  is  not  without  its  advocates,  or  without  its 
uses ;  hut  the  main  points  of  comparison  lie  between  the  other 
two.  P^very  science  is  said  to  have  its  vexata  quceHtio^  its  vexed. 
question,  wliy  not  that  of  life  assurance?  This  is  it: — ^whidk 
offers  the  greater  advantages  to  Uie  assured,  taking  all  circum- 
stances into   account?    Nearly   every  writer,  since   the  mixed — 

principle  has  been  introduced,  has  waged  war  on  one  side  or  the^^^ 
other.     We  do  not  intend   to  make  a   personal  question  of  it—    -: 
Our  object  will  be  fully  answered  if  the  reader  gleans  enough  of 
the  merits  of  each  to  draw  his  own  conclusion.     We  shall,  thei 
fore,  as  lar  as  practicable,  leave  the  "  great  guns"  to  fight  it  out, 
retiring,  like  a  general  mindful  of  his  personal  safety,  until  th< 
heat  of  the  battle  subsides. 

A  writer  in  the  ^orth  British  Review  (Xov.  1849),  from  hii 
im[»artiality,  seems  well  qualified  to  marshal  the  opposing  forces.^  .^^s. 
He  hardly  keeps  up  the  necessary  distinction  between  absolutely^C^y 
proprietary  offices  and  the  mixed  ones,  but  the  context  afford^^  -^ 
the  clue : — 

*•  Tho  Proprietary  Companies  were,  in  the  eorlj  times  of  Life  AsBaranoe,  hi 
tin?  habit  of  appropriating  the  whole  jirofita,  by  which  the  shareholders  were 
ffrcjitly  cnricluHi.  TIio  Mutiud  Offings,  more  e«i>ecially  those  institated during^ 
tlu?  present  century,  have,  by  their  vigorous  competition  fi)r  business,  ^ven  a 

clieck  to  this  mono[X)lizinj;  system SVIiat  com)>etition  has  forced 

them  (tlie  Proi)ri(!tary  Companies)  to  a(io])t  as  a  necessity,  equity  oonfinns 
and  demands  as  a  ripht;  and  any  Proprietary  ComjMiny  which  henceforth 
shall  attempt  to  appropriate  the  ])rofit8,  or  a  larjifo  part  of  them,  to  the  share- 
holders, will,  we  doubt  not,  lind,  as  they  ought,  that  they  are  1>ehind  the 
market,  and  must  either  iK'ttor  tlu^ir  terms  or  shut  their  doors.  The  Mutual 
Societies  have  thus  establisluMl  a  strong  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  (H)m- 
munity,  their  c^)rrection  of  the  abuses  of  the  projirietary  system  having  ;nven 
them  gn.»at  acceptance  with  the  public.  Still  tlu^  ])roprietary  system  (as 
exhibitwi  in  the  "  Mixinl"  OfRces)  prevails  in  point  of  extent,  and  {f  liberaUy 
earned  out,  pos»CHSt:$ great  adrantagts.  The  allocation  of  large  bonuses  upon  the 
capital  st(x:k  is  as  indefensible  in  principle  as  it  must  henceforth  1)e  short- 
siglited  in  j)olicy ; — hut  Kiippofting  such  pi'dcticcH  Ut  be  finally  aband-oncd,  tee 
n/ffuld  ttay.  that  m  fur  as  the  mere  ckmtht  of  confinirtion  in  concerntiU  ths 
j)roprif'tary  form  ij»  htu<t.  .  .  .  Our  reasons  for  preferring  the  proprietary 
constitution  (apart  from  the  guarantee?  affurdcrd  by  the  subscrilnHi  capital)  are, 
that  it  |M>ssessi'S  several  advantages  in  the  ]>ra(!tical  working  of  its  at&ira, 
which  a  Mutual  Society  cannot  command.  The  Dinvtors  (representing  the 
shareholders  i)rincipally)  are  more  likely  to  act  impartially  in  the  distribution 
of  th«j  surplus  fund  among  the  poliey-liolders  than  the  Directors  of  a  Mutual 
Society, who  generally  repres4;nt  the  old  indicy-holtlers,  the  |M>werful  and  ruling 
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class  in  all  Bach  AasodatioiLB.  A  Proprietary  Company  can  modify  and  vary 
the  rates  according  to  advancing  information,  or  their  own  experience,  or  change 
of  drcnmstances.  A  Matoal  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  pass  from  an 
erroneous  to  a  correct  system  of  contribution.  If  they  have  begun  upon  a 
wrong  Table  they  must  persevere  in  the  face  of  all  reason  and  conviction.  A 
large  number  of  members  come,  at  a  certain  point,  to  have  a  substantial  and 
annually  increasing  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  erroneous  hypothesis. 
Of  course  their  rights  under  the  deed  of  settlement  are  indefeasible,  and  so  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evil  is  the  forlorn  one  of  a/efo  de  se.  The  Society  can 
get  quit  of  its  erroneous  scale  of  contribution  by  winding  up,  and  not  other- 
wise." 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  a  Mutual  Society  will  be  unable 
to  correct  abuses  which  may  have  crept  in,  although  in  some  well- 
known  instances  it  has  proved  so;  but  the  constitutions  of 
modern  mutual  oflSces  have  been  so  framed  as  to  avoid  some  of 
the  evils  which  were  found  to  beset  the  earlier  ones.  In  the  follow- 
ing remarks  from  the  same  pen  all  will  concur: — 

"  Under  the  proprieta/rp  form  the  n&n-participating  rates  may  be  most 
largely  diminished.  We  doubt  if  the  advantages  which  they  possess  in  this 
respect  are  sufficiently  appreciated  either  by  themselves  or  the  public.  It  will 
perhaps  come  more  into  view  in  succeeding  years,  as  one  of  the  methods  of 
obviating  in  part  the  difficulties  of  meeting  the  premiums  which  recently 
have  produced  so  very  large  an  amount  of  surrendered  and  forfeited  policies. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  a  set  of  proprietors  can  \vitli  more  safety  sell  assur- 
ance at  a  price  which  will  barely  remunerate  them,  than  a  Society  whose 
solvency  dep^mds  on  the  calculations  proving  adequate,  and  which  ought, 
therefore,  in  all  cases,  to  charge  rates  undoubtedly  sufficient." 

Professor  de  Morgan  (whom  we  are  always  glad  to  quote  as  an 
authority)  is  equally  impartial.     He  says — 

"  A  very  common  security  or  guarantee  to  the  public,  is  the  announcement 
of  a  large  subscribed  capital,  either  paid  up  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  liable  to  be 
called  for.  This  is  ecjuivalent  to  the  personal  security  of  a  number  of  share- 
holders collectively  making  themselves  answerable  for  the  engagements  of 
the  Office  up  to  a  certain  amount.  Such  a  promsion  is  in  itself  an  obvious  good  ; 
but  it  being  rem<^mbered  that  this  security  must  be  paid  for,  it  becomes  a 
question  how  much  it  is  worth,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  bought  at  too  high 
a  price." 

The  conclusion  he  comes  to  is  this : 


"  Now  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  an  Office  charging  premiums  such  as  are 
commonly  demanded,  managed  with  prudence  and  economy,  and  successful  in 
obtaining  business,  will  not  ultimately  need  any  capital  at  aU  :  first,  because 
the  premiums  are  such  as  must,  in  the  long  run,  realize  a  profit,  after  paying 
the  expenses  of  management,  so  that  the  only  use  of  capital  would  be  as  a 
provision  against  extraordinary  temporary  fluctuation ;  secondly,  because  a 
sufficient  supply  of  business  renders  the  probability  of  ruinous  fluctuation 
extremely  small,  and  altogether  beneath  consideration.  Now,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  the  premiums  are  sufficient,  it  foUoics  that  the  only  n^ed  which  a 
comtncncinff  Insurance  Office  has  of  c^ipital,  is  for  safeguard  against  the  early 
expenses  of  maiuigerncnt,  and  against  failure  of  business" 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  with  his  usual  clearness  of 
views  and  expression,  points  out  that  the  capital  of  Proprietary 
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Companies  is  chiefly  useful  in  '^  giving  confidence  to  the  assurer, 
that  the  engagement  made  with  him  by  the  Company  will  be 
faithfully  fulfilled,  and  that  if  the  premiums  already  received,  laid 
out  at  interest,  be  not  sufficient  to  afford  payment  of  his  claim, 
he  shall  have  this  additional  security,  on   which  he  may  rely.'* 
He  adds,  '^  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  it  is  &> 
well-constituted  JProprietary  Office,  where  the  premiums  are  ade- 
quate in  themselves  to  cover  the  ordinary  risks.     The  greatest^ 
peril  which  the  proprietors  incur  is  in  the  early  infancy  of  th^ 
Company."* 

A  writer  in  the  Morning  Herald  during  the  "  assurance  con- 
troversy," referring  to  the  subject  of  capital,  took  this  view  of^ 
the  question : — 

.  "  It  is  moreover  a  ^rrcat  error  to  judge  of  the  safety  or  secnritj  of  an; 
Life  Office  by  the  amount  of  its  paid-up  Capital,  for  the  Mutual  Societies  hav! 
no  capital  at  all,  jet  most  of  them  are  sound  and  flourishing.  In  rualitj,  t^ 
more  moderate  the  paid-up  capital,  provided  it  be  mijpcient  to  secure  the  fou 
datum  on  a  sound  basis,  the  more  the  profit  to  assurers  who  participate  in  th( 
returns.  Large  capitals  may  command  confidence^  but  the  chiurge  thereoi 
necessarily  reduces  the  profits  to  be  divided." 

And,   speaking   on  the   position   and  prospects  of  Insuran 
Offices  generally,  but  overlooking  the  fact  that  excessive  expe 
diture   is    frequently   a  cause   ot  failure,   as   well   as  "  want  o: 
business,"  he  expressed  his  opinion  that — 

"  Any  possible  injury  to  assured  parties  by  the  failure  of  such  Societies  must' 
he  of  limited  extent ;  first,  because  the  liabilities  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  be  limited,  the  failure  being  only  from  want  of  business  ;  and,  eeoond- 
ly,  because,  in  the  Proprietary  or  Mixed  Institutions  all  such  losses  would 
have  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Shareholders,  leaving  only  the  insured  in  the  purely 
Mutual  Societies  exposed  to  any  such  hazard,  and  they  are  generally  protec- 
ted by  higher  rates  of  premium,  which,  in  fact,  are  capitals  in  disouibe.*' 

The  preceding  writers  have  only  been  fencing  about  the  ques- 
tion, but  now  comes  the  "  tug  of  war."  Mr.  Sturrock  is  one  of 
the  fiercest  combatants  in  support  of  mutuality.  The  Mutual 
Offices,  he  says,  have  no  proprietors  for  whose  profit  a  portion  of 
the  premiums  payable  by  the  assured  is  taken  away.  And  he 
continues : — 

''  The  object  of  these  Societies  is  to  retain  among  the  members  thexnselTes 
the  whole  benefits  arising  from  their  premiums.  It  is  plain  that  by  this  me- 
thod alone  the  public  can  derive  the  entire  advantages  which  the  present 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  Life  Assurance  can  confer.  That  knowledge 
enables  men  of  integrity  and  intelligence  to  give  the  community  every  profit 
which  can  possibly  arise  from  Life  Assurance.  If  any  cavil  can  be  made  about 
the  rate  of  premiums,  none  can  be  possibly  made  about  the  just  appropriaticm 
of  the  accumulations,  until  it  can  he  proved  that  it  is  more  beneficial  for  the 
assured  to  take  a  part,  rather  than  tlu  whole,  of  the  bonuses  and  surpluses." 


A  writer  in  Chambers^s  Journal — where  some  excellent  articles 

*  Thoughts  on  Life  AMorance,  19IB. 
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on  Life  Assurance  from  time  to  time  appear— exhibits  equal  met- 
tle:— 

"  The  leading  pretext  of  the  Proprietary  system  is,  that  the  subscribed  capi- 
tal affords  a  guarantee  or  security  for  the  payment  of  claims,  which  the  Mutual 
System  lacks,  and  tliat  the  assured  is  thus  compensated  in  safety  for  what  he 
wants  in  money.  But  the  hollowness  of  tliis  pleading  is  seen  in  a  moment, 
when  we  consider  that  a  combination  of  assurers,  each  paying  fully  what  sci- 
ence says  is  necessary  to  make  good  their  mutual  engagements,  is  a  trans- 
action free  from  all  risk,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  only  can  fail 
in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  laws  of  nature,  or  such  an  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  the  country  (affecting  the  value  of  money,)  as  no  kind  of  security 
would  gainstand " 

Another  writer  in  the  same  quarter  includes  Mutual  Assurance 
"  pure  and  undefiled  "  in  his  moral  code  : — 

"  The  system  of  Mutual  Assurance — ^pure  and  undefiled — ^is  that  which  the 
public  should  for  its  own  sake,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  morality  also,  sup- 
port. It  is  an  institution  contemplating  unmixed  good  to  mankind,  and  where 
no  grosser  interests  than  those  of  a  few  officials  can  possibly  be  maintained." 

Mr.  Pocock,  evidently  believing  the  better  part  of  valor  to  be 
discretion,  contents  himself  with  presenting  the  outline  of  the 
working  of  a  Mutual  Society,  more  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  liability  incurred  by  the  members  : — 

"  If  a  Mutual  Assurance  Institution  consists  of  1,000  members  assured  for 
jfl,000  each,  every  policy-holder  is  the  assurer  of  l-999th  (one  nine-hundred 
and  ninety-ninth)  part  of  j^99,000,  whilst  he  is  himself  assured  for  j^l,000  by 
999  other  members.  As  the  annual  premiums  are  invariably  paid  in  advance, 
if  they  be  alL  computed  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  premiums  will  be  more  than  double  the  sum  requisite  to  provide  for  the 
claims,  during  several  years  ;  the  annual  premium  for  the  whole  term  of  life 
being  on  an  average  double  the  rate  required  for  seven  or  even  more  years. 
Consequently,  except  in  the  event  of  such  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
adverse  circumstances  as  would  produ<$e  an  extent  of  claims  greater  than  dou- 
ble the  probable  amoimt,  the  fund  accumulated  from  the  premiums  must  for 
many  years  be  always  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  claims  without  resorting  to 
a  call  upon  the  members.  Hence,  if  (to  is  always  the  case  in  fact)  the  number 
of  policy-holders  which  would  otherwise  gradually  diminish,  be  continually 
recruited  by  new  members,  it  is  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  probability  that 
any  actual  deficiency  of  funds  should  take  place,  or  any  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers be  required.  If,  again,  a  sufficient  pront  or  per  centage  be  added  to  the 
rates  so  as  to  yield  a  probable  surplus,  after  providing  for  the  claims  and  ex- 
penses, and  an  adequate  portion  of  such  surplus  be  alioays  reserved,  after  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Society  shall  (at  periods  neither  too  frequent  nor  too  far  distant 
from  each  other)  have  been  accurately  ascertained  by  strict  mathematical  in- 
vestigation, tfven  there  udU  be  a  continually  accumulating  surplus  fund,  which, 
if  the  concerns  of  the  Society  be  properly  administered,  will  always  be  suffi- 
dent  to  provide  for  any  extraordinary  combination  of  adverse  events,  without 
requiring  any  call  upon  the  members,  or,  indeed,  exposing  them  to  more  than 
the  mere  liability  to  such  call." 

The  author  of  Principles  a7id  Practice  of  Life  Assurance  gives 
credit  to  Proprietary  Companies,  for  having  done  good  service  in 
their  day  and  genenition.  He  says,  "  When  Proprietary  Compa- 
nies were  first  established,  shortly  after  the   beginning  of  last 
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century,  the  risks  of  Life  Assurance  were  very  imperfectly  known; 
and  it  was  natural  and  necessary  that  the  premiums  demanded 
should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  on  the  Com- 
pany. These  Offices  were  created  by  the  merchants  of  London ; 
and  they  were  so  wise  as  to  found  them  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing any  loss  occurring  to  them  as  proprietors.  In  ignorance  of 
the  results  of  Life  Assurance  no  other  plan  could  he  foUovoedJ* 
But  he  noio  contends,  "  After  the  long  and  accurate  experience  of 
Life  Assurance,  the  existence  of  Proprietary  Companies  is  one  of 
the  perplexing  anomalies  of  the  present  day.  They  are  Institu- 
tions in  which  the  merchants  and  traders  of  this  country  transact 
business  on  principles  the  reverse  of  those  they  follow  everywhere 
else.  They  show  a  singular  disregard  for  the  true  value  of  their 
money,  when  they  voluntarily  seek  the  expensive  benefits  of  Pro- 
prietary Offices,  while  they  could  obtain  their  objects  elsewhere 
at  less  expense."  These  Latter  remarks  only  apply  to  Proprietary 
Offices  charging  rates  of  premium  as  high  as  respectaoly-con- 
ducted  Mixed  or  Mutual  Offices,  which  in  several  Proprietary 
Offices  is  still  the  case. 

Mr.  M*Culloch  has  his  doubts  whether  the  advantages  of  Mu- 
tual Assurance  Companies  are  not  more  than  balanced  by  the 
disadvantages  incident  to  such  establishments  ;  "  from  the  consi- 
deration that  every  one  being  a  partner  in  the  concern  has  not 
only  his  own  life  insured,  but  is  part  insurer  of  the  lives  of  all 
other  members ;  and  may,  in  this  capacity,  should  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  get  into  disorder,  incur  some  very  serious  responsi- 
bilities." 

Mr.  Erith  comes  boldly  forward  in  behalf  of  the  Mixed  Offi- 
ces : — * 


"  Tho  Mixed  plan  of  Life  Assurance,"  he  says,  "  not  only  offers  every  secu- 
rity to  the  assuring  public,  but  any  villainy  in  the  formation  of  a  Ck>mpany 
under  its  auspic^^s  is  more  easily  detected  than  under  the  Mutual  scheme.  It 
is  most  consistent  with  common  justice ;  because  whilst  shareholders  are 
rightly  remunerated  for  thoir  advance  of  capital  as  scKiurity,  ]x>licy -holders 
share  in  the  profitjj  of  the  concern  as  tho  fitting  reward  of  their  support  of 
tliat  security ;  and  thus  each  rewards  the  other  upon  mutual  terms." 

Mr.  Hillman  takes  the  same  view  of  the  superiority  of  Mixed 
Companies.     He  says : — 

"  Those  who  divide  the  largest  portion  (of  profit)  are  about  as  valuable  as 
the  Mutual.  As  there  is  a  ]M)88ibility  of  an  office,  by  a  series  of  losses  or  indis- 
creet management,  beccmiing  insiJvent,  there  is  certainly  an  advantage  (which 
however  should  not  l)e  purchas<Ml  too  dearly)  in  having  another  fund  to  fall 
back  ui)on  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  liabilities." 

3Ir.  George  Isabel .  Soper,  in  his  clever  little  pamphlet,  also 
lends  to  the  Mixed  Companies  his  indirect  support : — 

"  The  promised  advantage  in  Mutual  Offices  is  the  return  of  aU  profiU^ 
among  all  assurttrs  ]>roiK>nionately,  and  the  i)rinciple  in  that  sense  undoubt- 
edly lias  strong  recommendations,  though  we  believe  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  car- 

*  Stray  Thoaghto  on  Life  AsHurance. 
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Tied  fully  out  in  its  strict  interpretation.  Almost  all  the  Mutvm  Assodations 
have  a  reserved,  or  what  proes  by  the  name  of  a  jaroarantee,  fund,  which  in  fact 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  subscribed  or  pledged  capital  raised  from  ad- 
wtnced  preniiums.  Any  one  may  be  satisfied  of  this,  who  will  take  tlie  trouble 
to  compare  the  premium  scales  of  the  MutiuU  with  those  of  the  Proprietary 
Offices.  He  will  find  a  very  material  difference,  the  Mutual  offices  ran^ng  in 
general  from  15  to  20  and  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  proprietary 
(Mixed)  scales,  and  that  addition  alone  ensures  a  large  profit  or  course,  or 
large  returns  in  the  name  of  profit,  though  they  are  really  and  truly  surplus 
charges  so  returned.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  disguise  such  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Such  advanced  rat^  are  distinctly  support^  on  the  ground  of  the 
propriety  of  providing  for  possible  contingencies.  It  may  therefore  be  rightly 
consideied  as  a  voluntary  admission  that  responsibility  of  some  sort  in  the 
management,  and  a  real  or  available  capital,  are  good  recommendations.  Is 
it  not,  in  fact,  an  argument  in  favor  of  personal  identity,  and  personal  liability, 
or  some  such  provident  provision  for  possible  contingencies?  If  that  question 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  conviction  would  naturally  lead  to  an  ap- 
proval of  those  offices,  which  unite  the  two  leading  prindplos  (the  Mutual  and 
Proprietary)  in  one  common  interest  and  responsibility.  .  .  •  .  .  Moreover, 
it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  such  participating  advantages  in  the  combined  offi- 
ces, do  not  involve  the  mutual  assurers  in  any  of  the  proprietary  responsibi- 
lities. This  fact  should  be  clearly  understood,  for  the  contrary  has  been  repre- 
sented in  some  publications  and  prospectuses  which  we  have  seen.'* 

Mr.  Sturrock,  to  whom  we  must  once  more  refer,  is  not  disposed 
to  allow  the  advocates  of  the  Mixed  principle  to  have  things  all 
their  own  way.    He  says : — 

"  In  entering  a  Mixed  Society  the  assured  confessedly  joins  a  scheme,  where 
he  is  told  he  will  have  the  protection  of  a  large  capital,  while  he  is  at  the 
same  instant  informed  that  the  rates  will  suffice  to  allow  him  to  partidpate  in 
three-fourths,  or  four-fifths,  or  other  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  Society.  If 
Proprietary  offices  manage  to  conceal  the  absurdities  of  their  announcements, 
the  contradiction  is  here  too  apparent  to  avoid  detection  ....  It  would  not, 
(he  concludes,)  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  capital,  instead  of  being  a  protec- 
tion, is  in  reality  in  many  cases  a  very  serious  burden.  If  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  of  calculating  he  will  find  that  after  a  very  short  time,  as  compared 
with  the  expected  duration  of  an  Assurance  Office — perhaps  not  longer  than 
some  of  the  Scotch  Offices  have  already  existed — the  accumulated  dividends 
paid  out  of  the  premiums  to  the  shareholders  will  have  abstracted  a  greater 
sum  than  the  capital  itself,  which  they  profess  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  assured  I  It  is  clear  that  the  Mutual  office  having  no  such  dividends  to 
pay,  has  preserved  to  its  members  an  amount  equal  to  such  capital,  and  which 
will  not,  like  the  other,  operate  every  year  as  a  further  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  Society." 

Let  us  pause  here,  and  ask  if  this  outlay  of  ammunition — of 
paper,  ink,  and  type — is  paid  for  in  the  result  ?  We  think  it  is. 
The  reader  now  has  before  him  the  whole  case. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAPITAL,  AND   ITS  USES. 

Among  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  snch 
a  diversity  of  notions  prevails  with  regard  to  the  advantages  or 
otherwise  of  capital,  that  the  subject  appears  deserving  of  more 
minute  consideration.  Here,  as  on  most  other  points  of  practice, 
much  is  to  be  learned  by  attentively  studying  all  sides  of  the 
question.  Greater  unanimity  prevails  as  to  the  importance  of 
capital  to  young  Companies,  than  on  many  other  points:  with 
respect  to  th^  older  Offices,  transacting  Life  business  only,  the 
use  of  capital  becomes  more  doubtful.  Commencing  with  Adam 
Smith,  who  wrote  as  a  political  economist,  and  not  as  an  actuary, 
he  says  {Wealth  of  N'ations^  6th  edit.,  p.  146),  "The  trade  of 
Insurance  gives  great  security  to  the  fortunes  of  private  people, 
and  by  dividing  among  a  great  many  that  loss  which  would  rain 
an  individual,  makes  it  fiill  light  and  easy  upon  the  whole  Society. 
In  order  to  give  tfie  security^  hoioever^  it  is  necessary  that  the 
insurers  should  have  a  very  large  capital^ 

Mr.  Charles  Babbage  will  be  held  as  a  competent  authority  on 
the  other  side.  He  says,  "  since  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of 
life,  arising  from  the  natural  uncertainty  of  its  duration,  is  consi- 
derably less  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  price  of  most  com- 
modities, a  person  who  deals  in  securities  dependent  on  lives, 
requires  less  capital  to  carry  on  his  business  than  one  who  trades  to 
a?i  equal  extent  in  any  other  sjyecies  of  merchandize,^^ 

Neither  of  these  writers  fully  reach  the  point.  Coming  to  the 
more  modern  writers,  *'  capital  is  required,"  says  Mr.  Pocock,  "  to 
equalize  fluctuations  to  which  Assurance  Companies  are  liable, 
and  which  must  be  expected,  from  time  to  time  to  occur,"  "  as 
well,"  adds  Mr.  Swiney,  "as  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  first  few  years'  management,  whilst 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Institution  are  being  developed." 
Mr.  Neison  has  expressed  similar  views,  adding,  "  I  shall  never 
myself  attempt  to  establish  such  an  Institution  without  some 
capital."  Mr.  Wm.  Thos.  Thomson,  when  interrogated  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assurance  Associations  thus: — "You  con- 
sider some  paid-up  capital,  both  in  the  case  of  Proprietary  Offices 
and  Mutual  Offices,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  preliminary  expenses  and  early  contingencies  of  the 
Office?"  answered  emphatically,  "I  do!"  Mr.  Samuel  Ingall 
was  asked  by  the  same  committee,  "  Do  you  think  that  a  paid-up 
capital,  in  the  first  instance,  is  indispensable  to  the  safe  establish- 
ment of  Assurance  Offices  ?"  and  replied,  "  Quite  indispensable  in 
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my  cpinionJ*^  Mr.  E.  J.  Farren  considers  the  necessity  for  capital 
*'  implied  by  the  very  nature  of  Assurance  calculatiofis.'*^ 

Touching  what  the  amount  of  capital  should  be,  Mr.  Finlaison 
says,  "  No  great  capital  is  necessary  to  set  a-going  a  Life  Office, 
if  honestly  conducted^  and  if  the  expense  of  management  is  pru- 
dently kept  down."  He  adds,  however,  "It  is  plain  that  the 
management  of  a  Life  Office  upon  an  extensive  scale,  which  entails 
at  the  present  day  an  immense  amount  of  advertisement,  cannot 
be  conducted  very  cheaply  ;  and  the  funds  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose cannot  come  out  of  the  premiums  which  are  calculated  to 
meet  the  claims  upon  the  policy."  Mr.  Charles  Ansel  I  says,  "  For 
all  purposes  of  Life  Assurance  a  large  capital  is  certainly  not 
necessary. '^'^  Also  adding,  that  "  the  main  reason  which  I  should 
have  for  suggesting  the  requirement  of  capital  is,  that  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  test  for  the  position  in  society  occupied  by 
those  who  found  such  important  institutions."  In  this  latter  view 
several  others  join.  Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe  would  propose  a  paid-up 
capital,  as  a  test  of  the  bond,  fide  intentions  of  the  parties  en- 
gaging in  the  undertaking  "  in  the  first  place,  and  as  some  guar- 
antee throughout  the  existence  of  the  Company."  And  Mr. 
Samuel  Ingall,  to  the  following  question — "  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  test  of  the  bond  fide  intentions  of 
the  parties  commencing  Assurance  Offices,  that  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  up  a  certain  sum  of  money  of  their  own,  and 
which  would  be  at  stake  upon  the  failure  or  success  of  the 
Society  ?" — answered,  "  That  is  my  decided  opinion?*  Mr.  High- 
am  asserted  this  to  be  the  "  only  ground  on  which  he  would  ask 
to  have  it  made  a  legislative  enactment."  Adding,  however,  "  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  I  think  it  highly  desirable  to  have  a  proprie- 
tary subscribed  capital."  "Take  what  amount  of  precaution  we 
may  (says  another  popular  writer),  an  Office  must,  at  first  start- 
ing, depend  upon  something  either  of  capital  or  guarantee.  £!ven 
o  Mutual  Office  must  raise  something  at  tfie  starts* 

It  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  these  views  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  referred  to,  stated  in  their  report  (after  hear- 
ing the  evidence  of  many  of  the  above-named  witnesses,  and  some 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question),  their  opinion — 

"  That  in  the  interest  of  the  Companies  themselves,  as  well  as  in  that  of  tlio 
public,  it  is  desirable  to  interpose  such  checks  as  wil]  g^re  a  reasonable  guar- 
antee as  to  tlie  honn-fide  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  such  Companies.  To 
this  extent  only  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  any  interference  at  this 
stage  is  desirable.  With  this  view  in  addition  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
considered  needful  for  the  purposes  of  registration,  the  committee  are  of  opin- 
ion that  no  new  Company  should  be  admitted  to  complete  registration  until  a 
capital  shall  have  been  subscribed  and  actually  paid  up  of  at  least  £10,000, 
and  which  shall  be  invested  in  the  public  funds,  under  such  regulations  as 
parliament  may  deem  fit  to  exact ;  to  be  considered  in  the  double  light  of  a 
test  of  hona^fide  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  and  of  a  security  for 
the  liabilities  of  the  Company  at  its  early  stage  of  existence/'  (Clause  13, 
■ec.  4) 

*  •  National  Oyciopadia :  Art,  LUb  Assnraaoe. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  question  came  those  who  aver  capital  to 
be  altogether  unnecessary.     Tliese  are  the  advocates  of  the  purely 
Mutual  Offices,     They  declared  capital  to  be  "a  mere  8talkin<i^' 
horse,"  and  that  "  there  is  no  instance  of  its  ever  being  called  in^o 
requisition."     This  was  written  several  years  since,  or  the  writ* 
would  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  an  Office  estal 
lished  in  1824  has  very  recently  been  compelled  to  make  a  call 
£75  per  share  to  meet  deliciencios  in  its  funds,  £25  per  share  onl 
having  been  previously  ])aid.     "  Were  such  an  instance  to  occur 
continues  the  same  writer,  "  the  capital  would  probably  havebe< 
a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  obligation.'* 
the  case  referred  to,  we  believe  the  un-called  capital  wassufficiei 
to  meet  the  entire  deficiencies  :  at  all  events,  it  was  sufficient 
save  the  Office  from  absolute  bankruptcy,  and  its  policy-holder 
from  loss.     But  this  writer  adds : — 

"  We  may  jfo  further,  and  say,  that  this  capital  is  not  only  nnneooflsaiy,  t 
conRequt'ncc  of  the  unavoidable  fonnation  of  larpfe  funds  from  the  mere  pa^. 
mcnts  of  the  assurod,  but,  if  on  a  lar^e  scale,  it  would  be  a  positive  disadva:^ 
tage,  aH,  if  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  tlie  conductin^r  of  Life  Assuran^ 
business,  it  is  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds.    Capital  for  Life  Assurance  can,  « 
the  most,  only  be  needed  at  first,  while  the  accumulated  premiums  of  the 
sured  are  of  slender  amount ;  but,  admittinpc  that  it  is  ever  so  needed^  it 
immediately  becomes  superfluous,  and  should  bo  therefore  withdrawn.*** 


Few  of  the  other  mutual  writers  have  gone  so  far.     Mr.  _ 
Kyley  contents  himself  by  saying,  *'  The  iutroduction  of  capita^-*  ^ 
into  Assurance  Offices  has  been  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  harinv- 
although  (he  adds)  of  a  great  deal  of  benefit  also."  Mr.  S.  Brown*  ^ 
chief  oVijection  to  capital  is,  that  the  less  it  is  in  danger,  or  th^ 
more  secure  the  shareholders  are  from  calls,  the  more  they  obtair* 
for  its  nominal  use."     The  Messrs.  Chambers,  who  (through  their' 
publications)  have  been  the  most  strenuous   advocates  of  mu- 
tuality, have  of  late  considerably  modified  their  tone.      In  aa 
article  in  their  journal,  in  July,  1855,  they  offer  the  following 
judicious  remarks: — 

"  In  olden  times  the  startinnf  of  a  new  Life  Assurance  Oflilce  was  a  rare  and 
notable  event.  During  the  last  ten  years  they  have  sprang  up  in  scares.  It 
seems  all  fair,  as  only  in  accordance  witli  our  views  of  unrestricted  oompeti- 
tion.  Grant  tliis.  There  is  nevertheless  so  small  a  proportion  of  sound  busi- 
ness for  each,  that  the  receipts  of  the  Office,  insteaa  of  being  reserved  as  a 
fund  for  the  liquidation  of  claims  are  in  many  inst-ances  absorbed  in  payment 
of  salaries,  advertising,  and  other  exjHjnses.  They  look  like  concerns  which 
have  been  got  up  merely  in  order  to  pay  salaries  to  certain  officers.  When 
the  plan  of  Assurance  is  a  mutual  one,  this  of  cmtrsc  leaves  the  fnembers  a  pwr 
prospect.  Wliere  there  is  some  admixture  of  the  proprietary  plan,  the  danger 
is  primarily  to  the  shareholders,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  pdHey-hoiders" 

If  these  views  required  confirmation,  the  circumstances  which 
have  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  Oak  and  Security  MaVvftl 
Offices,  furnish  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 

*  Vide  article  in  ChamberB^  JourruUt  fireqnently  quoted  by  fhe  Matoal  Ofltoei. 
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Having  viewed  the  subject  under  several  aspects — ^first,  with 
regard  to  those  who  deem  a  large  capital  necessarv ;  next,  as  to 
what  we  may  term  the  secondary  influence  of  capital,  viz. :  that 
of  securing  bonA  fide  intentions ;  and  lastly,  in  relation  to  those 
who  declare  no  capital  to  be  necessary  at  all ;  and  who,  like  the 
advocates  for  a  very  large  capital,  hardly  sustain  their  case,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day,  the  medium  course  must  be  adopted ;  and  we  there- 
fore say,  with  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  who  saw  the  important  bear- 
ing of  this  point  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  future  Com- 
panies, "  I  hope,  however,  that  it  has  been  clearly  established  in 
the  preceding  pages,  that  a  large  capital  at  the  commencement 
is  quite  unnecessary ;  and  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  in  a  busi- 
ness in  which  the  receipts  (the  premiums)  are  paid  long  before 
any  demands  take  place,  and  where  consequently  there  can  occur 
no  losses  from  bad  debts — a  failure  can  07ily  arise  by  an  improvi- 
dent consumption  of  the  funds^  or  by  employing  a  Table  of  Pre- 
miums inadequate  to  the  risks  undertaken."* 

Mr.  McCulloch  takes  an  equally  reasonable  view  of  the  case : 
•'  The  subscribed  capital  and  fortune  of  the  proprietary  body  afford 
\  guarantee  on  which  the  public  may  depend  in  dealing  with  any 
respectable  Company,  while  by  receiving  a  share  of  the  profits^ 
ihe  insured  gains  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Association.^^ 
A.nd  so  likewise  Mr.  Samuel  Brown :  "  In  whatever  way  it  may 
be  invested  however,  it  is  evident  that  any  amount  ot  capital 
larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  assured  safCy  in 
the  event  of  their  own  accumulations  failing  them  for  the  time,  to 
meet  a  particular  claim  or  claims,  must  be  a  drag  and  hindrance 
bo  the  increase  of  their  business."  Dr.  Farr  adding  almost  in  the 
same  words,  "  It  is  clearly  in  this  as  in  other  ways,  disadvan- 
tageous to  employ  more  capital  thai!  is  required  to  carry  on  the 
business  with  safety,  as  in  proportion  to  its  amount  the  rate  of 
profit  is  diminished." 

This  last  observation  of  Dr.  Farr's,  as  indeed  the  close  of  Mr. 
Brown's,  which  preceded  it,  opens  up  another  phase  in  the  con- 
sideration too  frequently  overlooked;  viz.,  that  the  capital  paid 
op  by  the  shareholders  does  not  remain  unproductive.  The  North 
British  Review  (before  quoted)  gives  us  the  following  on  this 
point  : — 

"  It  is  quite  manifest,  altlioagh  it  is  often  overlooked,  that  if  a  body  of  pro- 
prietors ^ct  only  an  average  rate  of  interest  on  their  paid-ap  capital,  they  do 
wt  thereby  witMraw  a  single  farthing  of  the  surplus  or  profit  fund  arising  on 
\he  payments  of  the  assured.  Tliey  merely  receive  the  interest  which  their 
Mipital  has  itself  yielded,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  draw  a  hijj^her  rate  of 
uterest  than  the  average  of  that  borne  by  the  Company's  investments,  or 
nake  slump  bonus  additions  to  their  paid-up  stock,  that  they  trench  upon 
;he  assurance  profits,  and  so  withdraw  what  in  a  Mutual  Office  is  divided 
wholly  among  the  assured  themselves.*' 

*  fi^bage's  Con^parative  Views. 
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And  another  writer  ably  follows  suit : —         • 

"  It  has  (he  says)  suited  the  purpose  of  the  young  Mutual  Offlee$  to  deevi 
capital  as  an  incumbrance,  just,  as  if  the  capital  were  never  placed  out     ^ 
interest ! — never  used  as  a  means,  and  a  poweif  ul  means  too,  of  drawing  btM.^* 
ness  not  otJieruise  to  he  obtained  I    Thej  say, — '  Look  at  the  interest  on  so  mn^^s^ 
capital :  you,  the  insurers,  have  to  provide  for  thai  before  any  profit  can     "^ 
divided.'    Now,  this  is  neither  fair,  nor  is  it  true,  as  the  capital  of  a  Compan^*^    iB 
always  invested  at  the  highest  rates  of  interest  compatible  with  security  ;  a  =nd 
in  these  days  of  so  many  unsound  Insurance  Companies,  the  public  will  ratt=3ei 
prefer  trusting  to  capital,  even  though  it  should  cost  something  addition^^M&L 
But  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  wisely  used,  the  capital  of  a  Company  8hoi=:^d 
not  rather  be  made  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  undertaking ;  and  tz^a^he 
public  will  not  easily  be  drawn  into  the  belief,  that  the  capital  is  put  ic^^Bto 
coffers,  and  kept  merely  to  he  looked  at.*^ 

We  have  nothing  further  to  add.    Every  point  which  occurs  to 

us  as  bearing  upon  the  question  has  been  discussed,  and  what  ^       \^q 
hope  will  be  considered  still  better,  discussed  impartially.     Wi         ^i^ 
out  prejudice  to  the  existing  Mutual  Offices,  which  for  the  ni'-      o^^ 

part  are  admirably  conducted,  we  think  the  inference  as  to  j/jg 

constitution  of  future  Companies  is  most  clear,  and  we  pass  oi^^.  ^q 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VL 

DISCUSSING  THE  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  MUTUAL, 
PROPRIETARY,  AND  MIXED  SYSTEMS. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
Mutual,  Proprietary,  or  Mixed  systems,  but  little  more  need 
be  said.  The  conclusions  we  draw  from  our  own  experience,  and 
from  the  authorities  we  have  quoted — representing  all  sides  of 
the  question — are : — 

First,  As  regards  Proprietary  Offices,  by  which  we  mean  those 
giving  no  share  of  profits  to  the  policy-holders,  that  if  the  rate  of 
premium  be  in  proportion  to  this  curtailment  of  advantage,  many 
cases  arise  in  connexion   with  business  where  security   at  the 
smallest  possible  cost  is  very  desirable.     It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  nearly  all  the  Mixed  and  Mutual  Offices  have 
Proprietary  or  "  non-participating "  branches  which  meet  such 
cases.      The  existing  purely  proprietary  Offices   are  the    York- 
shire (1824),  and  the  Preserver  (1843).     The  rates  of  premium, 
however,   in   these    cases   appear  to   us   not  to  be   sufficiently 
low  to  compensate  for  the  toss  of  participation.     These  Offices, 
having  establishments  to  keep  up,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  offi3r  terras  as  low  as  the  non-participating  rates  of 
other  Offices,  which  can  work  both  branches  at  nearly  one  cost. 
Nor  do  they  stand  in  any  better  position  witli  respect  to  the  non- 
liability of  the  assured,  failing  the  success  of  the  Office.     To  the 
above  Offices  might  have  been  added,  as  far  as  its  Proprietary  con- 
stitution goes,  the  Liverpool  and  London  (1836).   This  Office,  how- 
ever, although  constituted  as  a  Proprietary  Company,  guarantees 
to  its  policy-holders  certain  fij^  periodic  additions  to  the  sums 
assured,  and  therefore  in  effect  is  classed  as  a  Mixed  Office.     The 
scheme  was  devised  solely  to  protect  the  assured. 

Second,  As  regards  the  Mutual  Offices,  or  the  mutual  system, 
several  conditions  appear  to  be  essential  to  success.  (1)  Honesty 
of  purpose  amongst  the  promoters.  (2.^  Extreme  economy  in 
formation  and  management  expenses.  (3. )  A  sufficiency  of  mem- 
bers at  the  time  of  starting  to  bring  the  mortality  operations 
under  the  law  of  average.  "  As  the  members  increase,"  says  Mr. 
Brown,  "  the  doctrine  of  averages  will  prove  that  the  deviations 
from  the  mean  number  of  deaths  became  contracted  in  proportion 
within  narrower  limits."  All  the  existing  purely  Mutual  Offices 
have  been  fortunate  in  these  particulars.  We  say  purely  mutual, 
because  it  has  come  to  be  the  fashion,  since  the  idea  of  mutuality 
has  again  become  popular,  for  new  Offices  to  call  themselves 
mutual,  when  in  constitution  they  are  essentially  of  the  Mixed 
class,  and  in  the  terms  of  their  deeds  of  settlement  it  is  quite 
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optional  how  long  they  shall  so  continue.  This  is  a  species  of 
misrepresentation  which  the  public  should  be  alive  to.  Bat,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  point  for  assurers  to  look  to,  is  that  in 
all  the  Mutual  Offices  (with  the  exception  of  the  Scottish  JProvi- 
d^nt  which  adopts  a  peculiar  mode  of  appropriating  its  surplus) 
the  rates  of  premium  charged  are  higher  than  those  charged  by  the 
majority  of  the  Mixed  Offices.  This  excess  of  premium  has  been 
characterized  by  one  of  the  writers  recently  quoted,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  shrewdness,  as  "  capital  in  disguise,"  and  this 
is  really  the  truth.  If  it  were  the  custom  of  Mutual  Offices  to 
divide,  at  given  periods  the  whole  of  the  profits  amongst  the  mem- 
bers, the  excess  in  the  premiums  would  not  be  of  material  con- 
sequence, beyond  the  inconvenience  at  the  time  of  paying  the 
premiums,  because  the  amount  would  be  returaed  improved  at 
interest.  But,  in  consequence  of  having  no  guarantee  capital^  a 
Mutual  Office  can  never  safely  divide  all  its  profit  fund :  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  are  the  customary  proportions — the  portion 
remaining  undivided  constituting,  or  increasing,  the  reserve  or 
contingent  fund. 

These  facts  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  of  the 
writers  in  support  of  the  Mutual  system.  By  others  they  have 
been  noted  and  turned  to  account.  Mr.  Pocock  has  pointed  it 
out  as  obvious,  "  That  in  order  for  such  a  surplus  fund  to  be  pro- 
vided, t/ie  early  members  must,  in  fact,  contribute  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  the  subsequent  members  to  its  accumulation." 
lie  instances  the  JSr/uitable,  observing  that  its  large  surplus  cap- 
ital has  been  derived  from  the  unduly  excessive  rates  of  premium 
contributed  by  the  early  members,  the  benefits  of  which  are  alto- 
get  her  e7\joyed  by  others.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  true  of  the 
Office  in  question  to  the  extent  here  implied — investment  in  the 
funds  when  at  their  lowest  ebb,  lapsed  policies,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  swell  the  funds  of  this  Society.  But  it 
is  more  or  less  true  in  all  the  mutual  Societies,  and  led  Mr.  Po- 
cock, as  it  has  led  others,  to  the  conclusion  that,  "  however  much 
a  Mutual  Assurance  Society  may  be  desirable  in  its  maturity^  it 
cannot  be  so  considered  in  its  infancy^  as  it  must,  in  order  to  be 
safe,  require  of  its  members  a  larger  amount  of  cofitribution 
than  wmdd,  und^r  ordinary  circu?nstances,  be  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  claims  of  the  assured,'*'* 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  Mutual  Offices  upon 
which  much  uncertainty  prevails.  The  general  impression  is,  that 
the  members  of  a  Mutual  Society  are  liable  to  each  other  for  the 
sums  guaranteed  under  their  respective  policies;  and  this  impres- 
sion is  founded  upon  the  decision  in  the  case  of  "  Carlen  v.  Drury" 
(1  Ves.  and  B.  154),  wherein  the  Lord  Chancellor  says,  "I  hold 
it  quite  clear  that  each  individual  is  at  law  answerable  for  the 
whole  of  the  debts  of  the  concern."  And  more  recently,  in  the 
case  of  '*  O'Brien  v.  Lord  Kenyon"  (6  Exch.  403),  the  liability  of 
policy-holders  is  held  to  attach  on  the  ground  of  participating  in 
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the  profits  of  the  Society.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
old  JEquitahle^  all  the  existing  Mutual  Offices  have  a  condition  in 
their  deeds,  and  also  in  their  policies,  that  the  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety only  shall  be  liable  for  the  claims  upon  the  Society,  whether 
nnder  policies  or  otherwise.  But  this  clause,  if  it  protects  the 
private  properties  or  fortunes  of  the  assured  in  the  event  of  the 
Office  going  wrong,  must  greatly  detract  from  the  element  of 
security  in  the  policies.  In  the  Mixed  Offices  not  only  are  the 
funds  liable  for  all  claims  under  their  policies,  but  also  the  entire 
fortunes  of  the  shareholders,  the  liability  not  being  limited  to 
the  amount  subscribed  in  shares,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  except  Banks,  where  also  the  liability  of  the 
shareholders  is  unlimited. 

Thirdly^  as  regards  the  Mixed  principle,  and  the  Offices  founded 
thereon,  we  may  say  as  a  fact,  and  without  any  expression  of 
partiality,  that  it  has  done  more  to  popularize  Life  Assurance  in 
this  country  than  all  other  causes  united.  It  combines  security 
of  performance  with  liberality  of  rates ;  and  where  sound  and 
economic  management  has  been  exercised,  we  believe  the  Mixed 
Offices — at  least,  the  best  of  them — have  given  to  their  policy- 
holders equal  advantages  with  any  of  the  Mutual  Offices  now 
existing — always  excepting  the  Equitable  Office,  with  its  peculiar 
opportunities  for  creatmg  wealth,  and  also  taking  into  account — 
as  should  be  done  in  all  such  comparisons — the  rates  of  premium 
charged  by  the  respective  Offices.  The  chief  reason  which  has 
enabled  tlie  !Mixed  Offices  to  compete  with  the  Mutual  ones  in 
bonuses,  and  general  liberality  of  features,  may  be  traced  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  former  are  enabled  at  each  division  of 
profits  to  distribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ascertained  surplus 
amongst  the  assured  than  a  Mutual  Office  ever  can  with  safety — 
havini^  their  proprietary  capital  to  fall  back  upon. 

In  detailing  the  advantages  of  the  Mixed  system,  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  its  defects :  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  which 
may  be  noted  the  too  large  participation,  as  we  think,  bjr  the 
shareholders  in  the  Mixed  Companies,  the  proportion  being  m  the 
majority  of  cases  one-fifth  (20  per  cent),  in  other  cases  one-fourth 
(25  per  cent.),  and  in  several  as  high  as  one-third  (or  33  per 
cent.\  We  hold  that  one4erUh  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
risk  incurred  ;  and  this  reduced  proportion  might  perhaps  have 
the  effect  of  curtailing  that  tendency  to  extravagance  in  obtain- 
ing business  which  we  regret  to  see  manifested  in  some  quarters: 
bringing  as  it  does  the  entire  system  of  Insurance  into  disrepute. 
Several  of  the  most  successful  of  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  Offices,  only  award  to  their  proprietors  the  proportions 
lust  named,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  our  "  Bonus  Ta- 
ble," to  be  given  in  a  subsequent  section.  Another  evil  formerly 
too  prevalent  was  that  of  having  a  larger  paid-up  capital  than 
was  really  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Office.  Perhaps, 
however,  of  late  years  the  tendency  has  been  too  much  in  the 
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opposite  direction.  Tlie  only  Mixed  or  Proprietary  Office  having 
the  whole  of  its  subscribed  capital  paid-up  is  the  Globe,  But 
this  Office  invested  its  cafutal  in  the  funds  at  a  period  when 
tliey  M'ere  very  low,  and  thereby  obtained  very  nearly  two  mil- 
lion^  for  one.* 

What  we  have  above  stated  with  reference  to  the  liability  of 
shareholders  in  Mixed  Companies  is  the  generally  admitted  law 
of  the  subject,  but  we  know  that  some  of  these  Companies  have 
endeavored  to  evade  this  liability,  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the 
deed  of  settlement,  and  in  the  policies^  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
ivnder  the  limitation  of  liability  a  matter  of  special  contract 
This  clause  is  generally  to  the  following  effect: — "That  the  cap- 
ital and  funds  of  the  said  Society  for  the  time,  being  undisposed  of, 
according  to  the  deed  of  settlement,  shall  alone  be  answerable 
for  any  claims  under  such  policy,  security,  or  contract ;  and  that 
no  Director  or  member  of  the  said  Society  shall  upon  any  account 
or  pretence  whatever,  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  demand  in  re- 
spect of  such  policy,  security,  or  contract,  further  than  to  pay  to 
the  funds  of  tne  Society  the  full  amount  of  his  obligation  tor  the 
time  being,  in  respect  of  his  share  or  shares  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Society."  The  case  of  ITallett  and  others  v,  Dowdall,  (21 
Law  Journal^  N.  S.,  p.  98,  Q.  B.)  appears  to  confirm  this  view. 
The  Judges  in  Error  in  this  case  neld  that  partners  or  share- 
holders may  legally  stipulate  amongst  themselves  that  each  one 
shall  be  responsible  only  to  the  amount  subscribed  for  by  him, 
and  that  where  any  person  accepts  a  policy  with  notice  of  this 
faH^  he  can  only  recover  from  the  shareholders  the  amount 
of  their  shares  that  may  happen  to  be  unpaid :  but  where  a  party 
has  no  such  notice,  the  law  would  follow  its  usual  course.  The 
law  as  to  the  liability  of  shai'eholders  is  stated  to  be  very  accu- 
rately defined  in  this  case. 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  says,  "  It  is  a  question  so  much  debated, 
that  I  should  not  like  to  say  whether  a  Mixed  Proprietary  and 
Mutual  Company,  which  is  the  one  alluded  to,  or  a  purely  Mutual 
Company,  is  the  more  advantageous  to  the  public.  The  public, 
indeed,  look  at  the  question  chiefly  with  the  view  to  get  a  profit 
out  of  the  money  they  invest  in  the  Institution  ;  but  it  must  be 
obsei-ved,  that  in  the  case  of  a  Mutual  Company,  Avhen  they 
begin,  their  business  is  small,  and  although  they  give  all  their 
profits  up  to  their  policy-holders,  it  may  happen  that  the  frac- 
tional amount  of  the  gross  profits  paid  by  a  Mixed  Proprietary 
Company  to  its  profit  policy-holders,  although  nominally  small, 
yet  it  may  form  a  comparatively  larger  bonus  than  the  whoU 
amount  of  profits  distributed  amongst  the  assured  in  a  Mutual 
Office." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Farren  says  of  the  Proprietary  (Mixed)  system,  "  I 
do  think  it  is  better  than  the  Mutual,  and  I  think  it  is  the  only 
one  the  public  will  eventually  adopt.     I  have  always  thought  so. 

*  Mow  amalgamated  with  Liverpool  and  London.— NotOy  1800. 
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I  imagine  that  the  opposite  feeling  has  been  a  matter  of  miscon- 
ception, which  will  eventually  change ;"  Mr.  Higham  adding,  on 
the  same  question,  "  I  think  opinions  are  coming  round."  Dr. 
Farr  conceives,  "  that  Mutual  Societies,  carried  on  with  great 
economy,  might  be  successful^ 

The  weight  of  testimony  from  the  authors  we  have  quoted  ap- 
pears to  us  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Mixed  principle,  although 
they  certainly  have  not  been  selected  with  this  view.  But  there 
is  another  kind  of  testimony  which  seems  more  emphatically  to 
mark  the  public  estimation  of  the  Mixed  Offices,  and  that  is 
their  having  issued  (on  the  estimate  already  presented)  Jive  poli- 
cies to  every  one  issued  by  the  Mutual  Offices :  a  fact  subscribed 
to  even  by  the  supporters  of  the  latter.*  The  cost  of  the 
*'  Guarantee  fund  "  to  the  assured  in  the  Mixed  Offices  has  been 
much  dwelt  upon.  Leaving  out  the  right  of  participation  in  the 
profit  fund,  the  cost  of  the  guarantee  fund  to  the  participating 
policy-holders  is  the  difference  between  the  interest  made  upon 
the  investments  and  that  paid  to  the  shareholders.  In  some  of 
the  younger  Mutual  Offices  we  observe  the  practice  has  been 
introduced  of  raising  a  management  or  contingent  fund  by  Loan^ 
repayable  by  instalment  over  a  given  number  of  years.  Here 
there  appears  great  injustice,  for  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
between  interest  received  and  interest  paid,  but  the  actual  prinr 
cipal  of  the  Loan  is  paid  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  early 
members. 

*  Messrs.  Chambers,  some  years  since,  stated  the  propOTtioiis  as  more  than  three  to  one : 
and  we  have  seen  Mr.  Samnei  Brown  speaking  of  Uie  inck  as  all  on  the  side  of  the  Mixed 
Offices.    Very  few  Matoal  Offices  have  been  oTlate  years  established. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Two  other  points,  each  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
practice  of  Life  Assurance,  yet  remain  to  oe  disposed  o£  1,  The 
Sek^ition  of  Lives.  2.  Expenses  of  3fanagement.  Here  we  have 
lives  and  money  again  under  consideration.  The  selection  of 
lives  is .  necessarily  an  important  element  in  sound  management 
How  important,  we  shall  endeavor  presently  to  define.  And 
with  regard  to  expenses  of  management,  there  perhaps  was 
never  greater  occasion  than  now,  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
this  point.  It  is  tender  ground  to  touch  upon,  but  its  importance 
should  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  We  purpose  here  to 
give  it  precedence. 

The  materials  we  have  at  hand  are  comparatively  scanty,  and 
to  some  extent  conflicting,  but  we  hope  to  lay  down  a  rule  which 
will,  in  addition  to  being  self-evident,  stand  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. As  is  our  custom,  we  will  first  glance  at  what  has  been 
said  by  others  on  the  subject.  "  The  expenses  of  carrying  on  an 
Insurance  Oflice,"  says  Professor  de  Morgan,  "  though  they  vary 
somewhat  with  the  amount  of  business,  yet  do  not  by  any  means 
increase  as  fast.  In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  all  the  premiujns  paid  were  swallowed  up  by 
house-rents,  salaries,  <fcc.,  while  in  process  of  time  increase  of 
business  might  reduce  such  expenditure  to  2  per  cent,  upon  the 
yearly  premiums."  Mr.  Samuel  l5rown  presumes  that  it  is  **  only 
in  the  early  history  of  an  Office  that  such  a  proportion  as  5  per 
cent,  would  be  required  for  expenses  of  management."  Mr. 
Samuel  Ingall,  actuary  of  the  Imperial  Office,  in  his  examination 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Assurance  Associations,  said, 
"  If  the  expenses  of  management  be  more  than  one^ixth  of  the 
amount  of  premiums  (16  per  cent.)  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
Office  could  7Wt  be  said  to  be  doi?ig  profUahly  ;  and  if  the  expen- 
ses amounted  to  one-third  of  the  annual  premiums,  I  should  say 
it  was  gohig  on  in  a  very  bad  wayJ*^  These  remarks  he  applied 
to  Offices  which  had  been  in  existence  seven  to  ten  years.  Mr. 
Downes,  actuary  of  the  Economic  Office,  stated  before  the  same 
Committee,  "That  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  premium,  with 
an  Office  well-established,  would  be  sufficient,"  and  at  another 
time,  that  "  at  the  end  of  ^\q  years  not  more  than  the  margin 
(loading)  should  have  been  spent  in  expenses."  Most  authorities 
agree  that  the  expenses  of  a  Mutual  Office  should  be  kept  down 
to  the  lowest  point 

Turning  from  the  theory  of  Office  expenditure  to  its  practice, 
wo  find  some  startling  facts.     Mr.  Samuel  Brown  informed  the 
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Select  Committee  of  1853  of  the  result  of  some  comparisons  he 
had  instituted,  between  28  new  Offices  and  21  old  ones.  In  the 
latter  the  first  five  years'  average  expenses  were  "  not  more  than 
14  per  cent,  including  deeds  of  settlement,  preliminary  expenses, 
and  the  expenses  of  all  kinds  of  establishing  the  Companies.''  In 
the  28  new  Societies  the  expenses  had  averaged  more  than  seventy- 
one  per  cent,  per  annum,  Mr.  S.  Ingall  confirmed  these  results, 
80  far  as  the  young  Offices  were  concerned  with  a  very  slight 
variation.  He  found  the  highest  expenditure,  by  any  one  Office, 
was  264  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  premiums  and  annuities  re- 
ceived, and  the  lowest  30  per  cent.*  The  expenses  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Life  Office  are  stated  to  be  only  just  over  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  receipts,  and  from  the  commencement  to  ave- 
rage only  a  little  over  6  per  centf  In  the  Friends*  Proyident 
Office  the  expenditure  has  been  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  on  the 
net  premiums,  or  including  agency  commission,  about  7^  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  premiums. J  While  in  another  Office  (we  be- 
lieve the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund)  it  has  been  stated  that,  while 
the  receipts  in  the  year  1853  were  £479,666,  the  expenditure  was 
onlv  £6,710,  being  about  1^^  per  cent. 

Dr.  Farr  speaks  of  the  expenses  of  the  existing  150  or  180 
Offices.  "  If  the  expenses  of  capital  and  of  the  foundation  of 
new  Companies  are  taken  into  account,  they  probably  do  not 
amount  to  less  than  £1,000,000  a-year,  and  cannot  be  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling;" — a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
the  premiums  on  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  assurances  ! 

Several  considerations  arise  out  of  the  preceding  facts  and 
opinions,  without  which  they  can  hardly  bo  reconciled  or  applied. 
When  we  speak  of  expenses  of  management,  we  refer  to  all  the 
deductions  which  are  made  from  the  premiums  actually  paid  by 
the  policy-holders  down  to  the  time  the  same  are  invested  as 
part  of  the  funds  of  the  Office.  We  therefore  include  the  agerUs* 
eommissio7iy  which  forms  an  important  item  in  the  expenditure. 
Now  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Professor  de  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Brown  do  not,  in  the  estimates  above  given,  include  this  item, 
while  Mr.  Ingall  and  Mr.  Downes,  without  doubt,  do  include  it. 
The  Metropolitan  Office  has  never  paid  agency  commission  on  its 
business.  The  Friends'  Provident  Society  pays  an  agency  com- 
mission when  the  premiums  are  remitted  through  agents,  but  a 
large  portion  of  its  premiums  are  received  direct  from  the  as- 
sured. In  the  case  of  the  21  old  against  the  28  new  Offices,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  the  1^  per  cent,  expenditure,  this  point  is 
to  be  noted  :  the  per  centage  is  spread  over  tfie  entire  income^  and 
not  the  income  from  premii$ms  only — therefore,  no  proper  com- 
parison can  be  instituted.  In  the  older  Offices  which  have  been 
well  managed,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  income  arises 
from  interest  on  investments  ;  now  it  is  manifest  that  the  expen 

*  Vide  Parliamentary  Report. 

t  Btehard  Beck's  Practical  Hints  on  Life  AMoranoe. 

$  See /%]«<  ifagatifie,  ISth  Deoember,  106. 
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diture  upon  this  source  of  income  need  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
carry  anything  like  the  proportion  of  expense  which  is  properly 
chargeable  on  the  premiums :  indeed,  in  the  Office  calculations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  funds  no  allowance  for  expenses  is 
made. 

On  the  premiums  the  case  is  entirely  different.  These — ^as  we 
shall  see  in  a  subsequent  section  specially  devoted  to  the  subject 
— are  made  up  of  two  parts :  first,  the  net  sum  required  by  the 
Office  to  meet  the  risk  of  death — and  secondly,  a  per  centage  or 
"  loaduig"  upon  that  to  meet  (1)  the  cost  of  managementy  (2)  to 
form  a  contingent  fund  to  meet  excess  of  mortality  or  loss  on  in- 
vestments, and  (3)  in  a  Mixed  or  Mutual  Office  to  lav  the  founda- 
tion for  a  bonus  fund.  We  have  only  here  to  do  with  the  "  load- 
ing" of  the  premiums  as  relating  to  the  costs  of  management.  On 
an  average  of  the  Offices  this  addition  may  be  taken  at  one-fourth^ 
or  25  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  actuallv  paid  by  the  assured.  Is 
not  the  fact,  then,  apparent  to  the  most  inexperienced  that  if  there 
be  only  a  margin  of  25  per  cent. /or  expenses  under  all  h^ads^  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  premium  be  required  to  meet  the  actual 
losses,  which  may  be  expected  in  the  best  managed  Offices  from 
the  mortality  amongst  the  members — is  it  not,  we  say,  clear  to  the 
most  simple  comprehension  that  the  expenditure  can  never  exceed 
25  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received  \cithout  endangering  the  per^ 
m>anent  stability  of  the  Office  so  transgressing  ! 

We  are,  indeed,  perfectly  aware  that  no  new  Office  can  be  ex- 
pected to  establish  a  business  at  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  25 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  premiums.  But  what  course  should 
It  adopt  ?  The  answer  appears  a  simple  one.  If  a  Mixed  Office, 
honestly  constituted,  it  has  the  paid  up  portion  of  the  shares  sub- 
scribed ;  if  a  Mutual  Office,  it  has  its  guarantee  fund  raised  by 
loan  or  shares ;  for  we  presume  no  one  would  in  the  present  day 
attempt  to  found  an  Office  without  this  auxiliary.  Let  the  balance- 
sheet  be  made  out  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  operations.  From 
the  premiums  received  deduct  25  per  cent.,  or  whatever  the  per- 
centage of  loading  may  be  in  each  particular  case.  Set  off  the 
sum  so  deducted  against  the  expenses  of  formation  and  manage- 
ment :  and  the  balance  of  expenditure  under  these  two  heads 
charge  to  the  paid  up  capital  or  guarantee  fund.  The  balance  of 
premiums  annually  remaming  should  be  promptly  invested  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  less  than  that  assumed  to  be  realized  in  the 
construction  of  the  Tables.  The  balance  of  the  paid  up  capital  or 
guarantee  fund  should  lie  at  call  or  deposit,  so  as  to  be  readily 
available  for  emergencies,  and  should  in  every  respect  be  a  dis- 
tinct fund  from  that  formed  by  the  reserved  portion  of  the  pre- 
miums. 

In  the  case  of  the  premium  fund,  the  interest  realized  should, 
of  course,  be  added  to  the  fund,  to  carry  on  the  process  of  com- 
pound interest  provided  for  in  the  construction  of  the  Tables  of 
rates.  The  interest  realized  on  the  capital  or  guarantee  fund,  or 
on  the  balance  of  it  from  time  to  time  remaining,  and  thai  onfyy 
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should  bo  paid  to  its  subscribers.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
carry  honesty  of  intention  on  the  face  of  it,  and  would  inspire  con- 
fidence. If  several  persons  combine  their  capital  to  deal  in  any 
mercantile  commodity,  and  the  speculation  does  not  answer,  on 
whom  is  the  loss  supposed  to  fall?  If  a  number  of  persons  com- 
bine to  sell  Assurance  policies,  and  the  trade  does  not  answer — 
tlie  shop  does  not  pay  its  expenses — on  whom  should  the  loss  fall 
but,  as  m  the  other  case,  on  the  promoters  ?  In  the  history  of  In- 
surance Companies  we  frequently  find  that  the  worst  paying  con- 
cerns declare  the  largest  dividends,  and  when  the  crisis  arrives  the 
original  promoters  are  nowhere  to  be  found  :  they  have  pocketed 
their  dividends,  sold  their  shares,  and  cleared  off.  To  follow  out 
our  proposition  :  If  the  business  was  successful,  the  encroachments 
on  the  capital  or  guarantee  fund  would  be  less  and  less  each  year, 
until,  in  a  few  years,  the  turning  point  would  arrive,  and  the  ex- 
penses being  less  than  26,  or  the  other  per  centage  of  the  gross 
premiums,  additions  would  be  made  to  tnese  funds  until  they  at- 
tained their  original  amounts,  when  they  could,  in  the  case  of  the 
Mutual  Offices,  be  repaid  to  the  lenders,  with  a  fair  share  of  the 
profits  realized,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  risk  incurred ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Mixed  Offices,  be  set  apart,  with  other  future  pe- 
riodic additions,  regulated  by  the  constitution  of  the  Office,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  shareholders. 

But  assume  the  other  side  of  the  question,  as,  unfortunately, 
mo<iern  experience  entitles  us  to  do.  Assume  that  year  by  year 
the  expenses,  current  and  otherwise,  continued  to  encroach  upon 
the  funds  provided  to  meet  them,  when  would  be  the  proper  time 
to  bring  things  to  a  close  ?  Does  it  require  any  consideration  to 
answer — token  tJie  funds  so  provided  are  exhausted/  If  the  pro- 
prietoi*s  or  lenders  determine  to  increase  the  funds,  the  experiment 
will  last  so  much  the  longer,  but  in  no  case  should  a  single  sixpence 
of  the  net  premium  fund,  and  its  accumulations,  be  encroached 
upon.  Under  such  a  system,  and  such  regulations,  how  different 
would  be  the  position  of  all  parties,  as  contrasted  with  the  plan 
now  generally  pursued  of  carrying  on  the  game  till  the  last  shil- 
ling is  expended,  and  only  closing  the  doors  when  the  brokers  or 
less  auspicious  visitors  "  take  stock"  of  those  who  pass  in  and  out  ? 
Shareholders  would  be  protected  by  at  once  knowing  the  extent 
of  their  loss,  and  thus  saved  the  necessity  of  precipitate  excursions 
to  Boulogne,  or  to  the  German  Baths,  regardless  of  wind,  weather, 
and  expense.  Policy-holders  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
seek  a  remedy  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Amazon,  Caxton,  Protestant^  and  a  dozen  others ;  or  to  quietly 
submit  to  be  defrauded  of  the  premiums  they  have  paid,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Independent,  the  Tontins,  the  Recijyrocal  (!),  and 
others;  to  say  nothing  of  being  called  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Security  (!!)  Mutiud^not  only  to  lose  the  premiums  paid,  but  also 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Society  by  virtue  of  the  mutual  principle  !* 
while  Directors  might  be  spared  the  annoyance  they  now  incur  by 

•  Vide  P09t  Magaaine,  7th  Jane,  1866. 
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reason  of  failure.  Want  of  success  is  no  disgrace :  want  of  honoi 
is  lastingly  so.  Under  the  plan  we  have  described  the  assurance 
fund  would  remain  intact;  and  at  any  moment  an  assignment 
could  be  made  to  a  respectable  and  successful  office  :  white  now, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  transfer  of  business  simply  indical 

handing  over  the  policy-holders  of  one  unfortunate  to  anothei      : 

equally  so,  but  a  little  more  daring  and  speculative. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  in  well  managed  offices,  other  soni 
out  of  which  an  occasional  excess  of  expenditure  can  be  mettha 
that  arising  from  the  loading  of  the  premiums.     They  may 


thus  classified:  (1.)  By  hivesting  the  funds  at  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  that  assumed  in  the  Tables.  (2.)  By  lapsed  an< 
surrendered  policies.  (3.)  By  the  benefit  arising  from  the  sekt 
tion  of  lives.  This  last  point  will  be  next  discussed.  The  others^ 
in  our  section  on  profits  or  '^  bonuses."  It  may  be  assumed  thati^ 
offices  which  exhibit  no  possible  regard  for  the  expenses  they 
incur,  are  equally  regardless  of  the  class  of  lives  they  accept ;  and^ 
a  consideration  of  the  items  "  claims  by  death,"  in  their  several 
balance-sheets,  confirms  this  view.  With  respect  to  surplus  inter- 
est on  investments  again  these  offices  are  at  fault :  for  spending* 
all  their  lunds  as  they  come  in,  they  have  no  money  to  invest. 
On  the  score  of  lapsed  policies  they  do  better;  for  who  would 
not  let  their  policies  lapse  rather  than  sink  more  money  in  a  fail- 
ing concern — unless,  indeed,  the  fatal  probability  of  their  speed- 
ily becoming  claims  reconciled  them  to  the  other  alternative ! 
Even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  however,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  young  office  to  realise  much  under  these 
heads;  certainly  by  no  means  sufficient  to  justify  an  expenditure 
of  some  50,  CO,  or  even  70  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  as  we  have 
seen  in  some  cases,  assuming  that  such  a  rate  of  expenditure  was 
to  be  continued  but  a  few  years,  and  then  gradually  to  become 
reduced.  On  this  last  point,  we  think  Mr.  Percy  M.  i)ove,  of  the 
jRoj/al,  took  a  thoroughly  business-like  view  when  he  said — refers 
ring  to  actuaries  who  appear  to  sanction  such  extravagance — 
"  There  are  great  mistakes,  even  among  some  professional  men, 
in  thinking  that  very  large  expenses,  even  of  60  or  60  per  cent., 
are  allowable  in  the  first  establishment  of  a  Company,  to  be 
spread  over  a  series  of  years,  whereas  the  foct  will  be  that  a  Com- 
pany heginnlnff  with  such  an  expefiditure^  and  getting  busijiessby 
its  means^  will,  in  few  instances,  have  the  courage  to  reduce  to 
any  great  extent  its  future  outlay?'*  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  the  Legal 
and  General  Office,  was  quite  right  in  informing  the  Assurance 
Committee  (in  reply  to  a  question)  that  while  the  proportionate 
expenditure  of  an  office  is  ''  continually  diminishing"  during  the 
first  ^\Q  or  ten  years,  "  it  never  amounted  to  82  per  cent,  in  any 
office  that  has  succeeded^  even  in  the  first  five  years."  On  the 
contrary,  all  those  offices  that  have  best  succeeded  have  been  the 
most  economical  at  starting.  An  office  now  having  an  income  of 
half  a  fnillion  per  annum,  spent  in  preliminary  expenses  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy^fioe  pounds  eighteen  shiUinga  ater- 
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Ung  !    In  proportion  as  they  have  curtailed  expenditure  so  have 
they  achieved  success. 

We  have  already  extended  this  particular  section  beyond  the 
premeditated  bounds.  But  passing  on  from  a  consideration  of 
what  the  expenses  of  management  ought  to  be,  we  arrive  at 
another,  not  without  its  importance — it  is,  hoxo  ought  these  exr 
pe7i8€s  to  be  provided?  We  have  already  explained  that  at  pre- 
sent they  are  met  by  a  per  centage,  or  loading  on  the  net  pre- 
miums.  This,  however,  operates  in  many  cases  exceedingly 
inequitably.  It  would,  we  apprehend,  be  difficult  to  say,  on 
office  experience,  that  a  policy  for  a  £1,000  on  a  life  aged  20  costs 
more  to  "  manage"  than  one  for  the  same  amount  and  on  the 
same  conditions,  on  a  life  aged  60.  But  inasmuch  as  the  annual 
premium  at  the  latter  is  three  times  as  much  as  at  the  former 
age,  the  latter  may  be  said  to  contribute  three  times  as  much  to 
the  Office  expenditure  during  the  currency  of  his  policy  as  the 
former,  assuming  the  per  centage  of  "  loading"  to  be  equal  at  all 
ages.  Of  course  the  item  of  "  agent's  commission,"  on  the  pre- 
sent system  of  a  per  centage  on  the  premiums  is  heavier,  but  this 
is  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  Office  and  the 
Agent,  and  any  modification  of  the  system  could  be  made  to  in- 
clude a  proper  adjustment  of  this  point.  The  question  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  actuaries,  although  at  present  it  has  not 
been  practically  taken  up.  Professor  de  Morgan  says,  "the 
yearly  contribution  of  every  member  to  this  fund  ought  to  be 
the  same."  Mr.  Iligham,  of  the  Royal  Exchange^  replies — "  to 
tax  all  policies  alike  would  be  to  prohibit  small  assurances ;"  add- 
ing, "  I  think  the  yearly  contribution  of  every  member  to  the 
fund  for  expenses  ought  to  be  the  same  per  centage  on  the  amount 
of  his  assurance^^'^  and  suggesting  five  shillings  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  the  sum  assured  as  "  about  the  amount  required  by  an 
Office  of  average  magnitude."  Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds  also  named 
the  same  sum. 

Mr.  Jellicoe  speaks  of  the  present  system  as  "  an  arrangement 
which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  either  justice  or  propriety ;  since 
putting  apart  the  item  of  commission,  tnere  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  each  of  the  assured  in  a  given  sum  should  not  make  the  same 
contnbution  to  the  annual  surplus  and  expenses,  whether  likely  to 
be  called  to  do  so  for  a  short  period,  or  for  many  years  to  come."* 

We  think  this  plan  would  be  an  improvement ;  but  even  to  it 
it  might  be  replied,  that  a  policy  for  £2,000  costs  no  more  to 
carry  through  the  Office  books  than  a  policy  for  £200,  although 
the  agency  commission,  stamps,  and  perhaps  medical  fee  might 
be  greater.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  dwell  further  on  the  point. 
It  is  possible,  in  the  distribution  of  profits,  to  remedy  very  many 
of  such  seeming  inequalities,  and  in  some  Offices  this  case  is  met. 
These  points  will  come  again  indirectly  before  us  in  our  chapter 
on  "  Bonuses,"  and  the  "  Selection  of  an  Office." 

*  Vide  Asturanee  Magazine^  Vol.  11.,  p.  886. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

SELECTION    OF   LIVES. 

The  heavy  pecuniary  engagements  of  Life  Assurance  Officei 
depending   almost  solely  on  the  contingency   of  death,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  selection  of  healthy  lives,  on  which  to  base  their 
contracts  becomes  a  very  important,  indeed,  a  primary,  considera- 
tion.    To  those  unacquained  with  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance 
it  might  indeed  appear,  that  inasmuch  as  the  rates  of  premium 
are  deduced  from  Mortality  Tables,  founded  on  observations  of 
the  mortality  of  the  entire  kingdom — the  young  and  old — ^the 
weak  and  the  strong — the  diseased  and  the  most  robust — that  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  Office  if  a  fair  average 
of  all  these  classes  could  be  brought  to  contribute  to,  and  partici- 
pate in  its  funds — and  so  it  woiUd^  if  only  this  fair  average  could 
be  secured  ^  Here  the  difficulty  hinges ;  but  we  have  already  to 
some  extent  prepared  the  way  for  its  solution.  In  our  chapter  upon 
longevity  we  have  shown  the  ill  effects  of  undue  mental  exertions 
and  excitement  as  against  bodily  occupations  ;  and  in  our  general 
notes  on  mortality,  we  have  shown  the  ill  effects  of  town  as 
against  country  residence.     Now  to  what  class  do  the  bulk  of 
assured  lives  belong,  and,  for  the  most  part,  where  do  they  dwell? 
To  the  first  part  of  the  question  the  answer  is,  that  from  amongst 
the  professional  and  trading  classes — those  who  are  borne  down, 
too  frequently,  by  the  mental  anxieties  of  their  callings — becoming 
old  men  even  in  their  youth — is  drawn  the  great  body  of  Life 
Assurers.    These  classes,  by  very  necessity,  must  reside  near  the 
"  busy  haunts  of  men" — in  bustling  towns  and  pent-up  cities — 
many  of  them  in  dismal  chambers  and  ill-ventilated  counting- 
houses;   places  to  which  a  wholesome  atmosphere  becomes  a 
stranger,  and  the  sun's  rays  never  penetrate !     It  is  against  evils 
such  as  these  selection  has  to  combat.     We  have  given  numerous 
authentic  instances  of  persons  who,  in  this  country,  have  lived  to 
ages  considerably  over  a  century.     We  can  put  our  hands  on 
thousands  of  cases  where  a  hundred  years  has  been  the  limit — but 
was  ever  an  assured  life  known  to  die  at  such  an  advanced  age  ? 
We  believe  not.    Those  who  have  hitherto  attained  to  those  ages 
have  been  persons  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.     Agricultural 
laborers,  gardeners,  fishermen,  and  of  similar  occupations,  and 
these  are  not  the  class  of  lives  Offices  are  called  upon  to  assure. 
Let  us  look  to  the  records  of  the  Offices.     The  Amicable  Society 
has  assured  lives  for  a  period  of  160  years,  but  the  oldest  life  on 
its  books  died  at  97  !     The  Pelican  Office  in  60  years  has  lost  one 
life  at  the  same  age.     The  Royal  Exchange^  in  135  years,  has  no 
experience  beyoijd  the  age  of  96 ;  the  Loivdon  Asaura^nce^  during 
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the  same  period,  can  only  reach  to  90.  The  Equitable^  in  a 
century,  furnishes  no  case  beyond  95  ;  the  Albion^  in  half  a 
century,  stops  at  the  same  point.  The  Rock^  in  a  like  period, 
paid  on  its  oldest  life  at  94 ;  the  Union  and  the  Imperial  the 
same.  The  Sun  has  no  experiences  in  lives  beyond  92  ;  the  Atlas 
and  the  Law  Liie  stop  at  the  same  point,  i  et  how  is  it  ?  In 
Annuity/  and  Tontine  Societies  we  hear  of  no  such  transient 
limits  !  It  not  many  years  since  Mary  Benton,  a  nominee  in  a 
Tontine  at  Perth,  died  at  the  venerable  age  of  122;  while,  but 
last  year.  Miss  Cunningham,  nominee  in  the  same  Tontine,  died  at 
Edinburgh  at  107.  But  here  the  opposite  conditions  prevail : 
peace  of  mind  by  reason  of  easy  circumstances,  and  at  least  in  one 
case,  a  country  instead  of  town  life.  For  other  statistics  on  the 
longevity  of  annuitants,  see  page  144. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  trace  all  the  causes  which  operate 
in  these  opposite  directions  :  but  we  have  the  fact,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  incidents,  that  Mortality  Tables,  which  have  been 
constructed  upon  the  recorded  experience  of  assured  life — with 
the  benefit  of  selection — show  results  no  more  favorable  to  human 
life  on  an  average  of  ages  than  those  deduced  from  the  general 
mortality  of  the  kingdom — vide  the  ^uitahU^  Amicable^  and 
Experience  Tables  already  published.  What  the  result  might  be, 
in  the  absefiee  of  selection,  we  cannot  say,  the  experiment,  to  our 
knowledge,  not  having  been  tried  ;  but  reasoning  upon  the  facts 
already  before  us,  and  the  authorities  we  have  to  cite,  we  should 
suppose  it  would  be  fiital  to  the  success  of  any  Office  that  might 
hazard  a  trial.  The  great  founder  of  the  English  Offices,  Dr.  Price, 
clearly  anticipated  such  a  state  of  things  as  above  indicated. 
"  Those  persons,"  he  says,  "  will  be  most  for  flying  to  these 
establishments  who  have  feeble  constitutions,  or  are  subject  to 
distempers  which  they  know  rentier  their  lives  particularly 
precarious ;  and  it  is  feared  that  no  caution  will  he  sufficient 
to  prevent  all  danger  from  hence^  And  herein  he  solved  the 
enigma. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  Court  of  the 
Equitable  Society,  spoke  of  "  selection"  as  a  "  perpetual  source  of 
profit."  In  his  preface  to  the  Tables  of  the  Experience  of  the 
Equitable  Society,  he  enters  more  fully  upon  the  question  : — In  a 
body  of  lives  of  the  same  age,  all  selected  as  healthy  from  the 
general  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
must  be  considerably  less  for  the  first  ten  or  twenty  years  after 
selection  than  amongst  those  from,  whom  they  are  thus  chosen. 
As,  however,  these  selected  lives  advance  in  age,  their  general 
health,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  them,  will  naturally 
approximate  to  the  common  standard.  This  approximation 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  if  the  observations  be  taken  from 
a  blended  mass  of  lives."  Subsequent  writers  have  noted  this 
last  point,  and  prepared  Tables  based  on  observations  upon  classes 
of  lives  assured  at  the  same  age.  The  results  will  be  referred  to 
as  we  proceed. 
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Mr.  Charles  Ansell  said,  before  the  Select  Committee,  ^'. 
should  think  the  mode  in  which  lives  are  selected,  as  it  is 
ably  termed,  that  is  tlie  care  taken  in  accepting  none  but  desira 
lives,  M  an  exceedingly  important  element ;  and  the  best  ^ 

lated  scale  of  premiums  in  the  world  would  not  make  an  InMimm^ — *^ 
lion  safe  that  is  careless  in  accepting  all  the  lives  that  are  hrou^^S^ 
to  it,''''     Mr.  J.  J.  Downes  cautions  us  against  putting  too  mu-^^<^^ 
faith  in  the  benefit  of  selection.     "  It  is  supposed,"  he  says,  "  th«=^^^^^ 
people  coming  into  an  Assurance  Office  are  so  selected  that  th    ^ciey 
will  not  die  for  a  considerable  time :  now,  that  is  not  the  cas-  .^^3®/> 
we  find  people  die  in  the  first  year  of  their  assurance,  and  that        ^  ^* 
as  likely  to  happen  in  one  Office  as  another."  Mr.  T.  R.  Edmon^    .^dg 
speaks  of  a  very  large  element  of  the  safety  of  a  Life  Offic^^  ce, 
depending  "  on  the  way  in  which  the  lives  have  been  selected-^E^>" 
adding,  however,  that  the  value  of  selection  "is  always  diminb-^^b- 
ing,  and  is  of  very  little  value  in  the  case  of  policies  which  ham^  -^ 
efidured  more  than  ten  years ;  they  become  the  average 
their   mortality  being   very  nearly  the  mortality  of  male  liv 
among  the  general  population  at  the  same  ages."     These  co; 
flictiiig  opinions  point  out  the  necessity  for  further  investigatio 

Dr.  Farr,  who  throws  an  interest  into  all  subjects  of  this 
upon   which   he    touches,   gives   us   some  information   on    tLx^ 
point : — 

"  The  Selection  of  Lives,"  he  Rays,  "  is  not  yet  fully  onderstood,  but  it  may 
be  broadly  stated  that  27  in  1000  men  of  the  population  of  the  a^  of  20  and 
under  60  are  suffering:  from  some  kind  of  disease  or  other ;  that  soveiml  of  the 
diseases  are  of  long  duration,  that  others  are  recurrent,  and  that  some  aro 
hereditary ;  that  consumption,  the  most  common  fatal  disease,  lasts  on  an 
average  two  years,  although  it  varies  considerably  in  duration ;  and  thit 
cancer,  another  form  of  chronic  fatal  disease,  is  much  more  common  in  women 
than  it  is  in  men.  On  all  these  grounds  it  is  clear  that  selection  will  diminish 
the  mortality  in  the  first  year  or  two,  or  three  or  four  years  subsequent  to  its 
exercise.  As  tJie  age  of  persons  assvring  advances  the  influence  of  sdeetUm 
increases,  and  in  this  way  it  is  stated  that  a  former  Qovemment  incurred 
heavy  losses  by  the  sale  of  Life  Annuities  on  old  lives  to  nnscrupiilous  specu- 
lators." ♦ 

And  in  another  place  he  adds,  that — 

"  Any  advantage  an  Office  can  secure  by  the  operation  of  selection  may  be 
set  down  as  lep^timato  profit.  If  some  skill  be  not  applied  in  selection  the 
mortality  of  assured  lives  mU  be  above  the  average  of  the  nation,  and  the 
result  less" 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  also  a  competent  authority,  speaking  of  the 
profits  arising  from  the  mortality  being  less  tnan  that  expected 
under  the  Table  of  Mortality  adopted,  points  out  that  this  is  not 
a  permanent  source  of  profit: — 

*•  The  Selection  of  Lives,"  he  says,  "  tends  to  bring  together  a  body  of 
individuals  in  a  higher  stato  of  health,  and  consequently  exhibiting  a  leai 
Tnortality  at  any  given  ago  for  some  years  after  selection  than   would  be 

*  Vide  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Regifltrar-QeneraL 
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experienced  in  the  general  mass  of  the  nation.  Yoong  Offices,  therefore,  fre- 
qnently  declare  bonuses  which  they  cannot  hope  to  maintain ;  and  whilst  the 
members'  expectations'  have  been  excited,  and  their  desire  for  gain  stimulated 
bj  the  auspicious  commencement,  at  each  succeeding  division  this  source  of 
profit  will  be  diminished,  till  at  last  Vie  balance  will  be  eniirely  on  the  other 
Ade.  The  Burviving  members,  who  have  been  too  sanguine  in  their  hopes, 
ind  have  divided  amongst  themselves  and  their  deceased  co-partners,  the 
provision  which  ought  to  have  been  made  for  a  mortality,  which  must  neces- 
iarily  increase  with  the  age  of  the  Office,  will,  with  reluctance,  have  to  refund 
part  of  their  too  early  acquired  gains ;  or  what  will  be  equally  detrimental  to 
the  success  of  the  Company,  fall  back  for  assistance  on  the  proprietary  body 
srhere  any  such  exists."  Again,  "  The  general  tendency  of  selection  cannot 
be  mistaken,  and  it  is  universally  found  that  if  the  mortality  in  the  first  few 
feus  be  less,  it  increases  very  rapidly  after  a  short  period.*' 

This  point,  which  is  one  of  great  importance,  is  further  illus- 
trated by  some  comparatiTe  Tables  of  the  duration  of  life  amongst 
the  general  public  at  various  ages  between  30  and  65,  and  the 
duration  of  selected  lives  at  various  corresponding  ages.  The 
result  shows  that  while  the  mortality  among  persons  assytring 
at  the  age  of  46  was  only  just  over  1  per  cent.,  the  mortality 
amongst  persons  who  had  assured  at  the  age  of  30,  and  had 
continued  assured  up  to  the  age  of  45,  was  nearly  one  and  three 
quarters  per  cent. 

"  It  follows,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  '*  that  in  a  Society  newly  established,  where 
185  deaths  had  been  expected,  reckoned  upon  between  the  ages  of  45  and  50, 
ind  on  taking  a  valuation  in  the  first  five  years,  it  was  discovered  that  only 
LOO  deaths  had  actually  occurred,  if  the  directors  or  members,  who  had  not 
looked  on  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  here  presented,  should  insist 
apon  a  division  of  all  the  funds  which  had  been  accumulated  to  pay  this 
differance  in  the  number  of  the  claims,  they  would  be  acting  against  the  in- 
terests and  future  stability  of  the  Company :  for  how  would  they  be  able  to 
meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  increased  mortality  between  the  same  ages 
ifter  fifteen  years'  existence  ?  .  .  .  This  point  must  be  carefully  distin- 
g^uished  firom  the  expected  increase  of  claims  which  arises  from  the  advancing 
ftge  of  the  members.  Theee  are  duly  provided  for  by  the  premiums,  where  they 
lire  adequate  in  the  first  instance,  and  properly  improved  afterwards.  The 
iistinction  is  most  important." 

Mr.  W.  Morgan,  a^ain,  in  1829,  after  fifty  years'  experience  as 
actuary  of  the  ^quitMe  oflice,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

*'  Between  a  number  of  select  lives  and  the  general  of  mankind  the  difier- 
ance  in  the  rate  of  mortality  will,  at  first,  be  eonnderably  in  favor  of  the  former; 
but  this  difference  will  be  continually  lessening,  till,  in  process  of  time,  it  will 
winisli  altogether y  as  it  is  found  to  have  done,  among  the  lives  of  long  standing 
in  the  EqtUtable  Society.  Should  any  Institution,  therefore,  of  this  kind,  in 
the  early  period  of  its  existence  be  tempted,  by  the  high  probability  of  life 
imong  its  members,  either  to  reduce  its  premiums  or  to  adopt  any  other 
T'iolent  measures  for  impairing  its  resources,  the  consequences,  though  not 
inmiediate,  must  ultimately  terminate  in  disappointment  and  ruin."* 

Dr.  Milne  (the  compiler  of  the  Carlisle  Table)  after  much 
sxperience,  observes : — 

Although  the  members  of  such  a  Society  (as  the  Equitable)  when  thej 
•  A  View  qfthe  Bise  and  Progrtts  qfVu  JSguUaUe  Sodety^  by  W.  Morgan,  p.  45. 
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first  enter  are  select  lives,  they  are  not  even  then  so  much  better  than  ti^ 
common  average  as  manj  persons  suppose  ;  for  the  more  precarious  a  life  i^ 
the  stronger  is  the  inducement  for  parties  interested  in  its  oontinoanoe  to  gl^ 
it  insured,  so  that  bad  risks  are  frequently  offered  to  such  Companies.    A-'DA. 
many  proposals  for  insurance  are  accepted  by  the  Directors  that  are  thoa^^^ 
very  eligible  at  the  time,  in  cases  where  they  are  not  aware  of  any  speo^fic 
objection  to  the  life  proposed.    Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  of  'K-b.e 
number  in  a  Society  at  any  one  time  but  a  small  proportion  can  have  \m  m^*^ 
recently  admitted,  and  in  a  few  years  from  the  time  of  admission  the  memE^^-^ 
will  generally  have  come  down  to  the  common  average  of  pereon*  of  the 
ages.  * 

Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds  follows  in  the  same  strain  :  "  Assured  li' 
represent  a  better  class  of  lives  than  the  average,  and  tl 
superiority  is  probably  greatest  in  the  first  few  years,  am" 
gradually  diminishes.  From  the  JSqxiitahle  and  Amicable  ex 
riences,"  lie  adds,  "  including  the  first  five  years  of  membersl 
the  result  of  the  total  observations  on  assured  lives  agrees  cloi 
with  the  last  observations  of  the  Registrar-General,  on  the  t( 
male  population  of  England  for  the  seven  years  ending  1844.'**' 

The  observations  on  which  Mr.  Edmonds  bases  his  conclusic^-  3i<^ 
extend,  in  the  case  of  the  Equitable  Society,  over  a  period  of      ^9 
years  preceding  1829;    those  of  X\\q  Ainicahle  Society  over      ^8 
years  preceding  1841.     In  the  case  of  the  Economic  Society,  Cr/e 
recent  investigations  extend  over  a  period  of  32  years,  viz.,  frc^/o 
1st  June,  1823,  to  31st  December,  1855,  and  show  results  more 
favorable   than   any  heretofore   deduced  from   assured   life,  the 
mortality  having  been  only  90  per  cent,  of  the  Equitable  Expe- 
rience, 94  of  the  Carlisle  Table,  95  of  the  Experience  Table,  and 
but   58   of  the  Northampton  Table !      It   must,   however,  be 
remembered  that  this  latter  Ofiice  is  a  rapidly  increasing  one, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  selection  over  a  large  number 
of  lives  accepted,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  comparison.     Speaking  generally  of  the 
experience  of  that  Office,  the  mortality  of  all  ages  up  to  52  has 
been  less  than  expected  by  the  Tables ;  f  from  52  to  71  greater ; 
and  at  higher  ages  equal. 

The  results  from  the  Equitable  and  Amicable  Tables,  as  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Edmonds,  show  a  mortality  of  50  per  cent, 
greater  amongst  lives  some  time  selected  than  amongst  those  of 
recent  selection ;  or,  as  he  terms  it,  between  "  ancient'*  and 
'*  modern"  selected  lives.  Referring  to  some  Tables  he  had  pre- 
pared, he  says,  "  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Equitable^  between 
t)he  ages  of  40  and  45,  the  mortality  among  those  who  have  been 
members  less  than  five  years,  is  4C5  out  oi  10,000 ;  among  those 
who  have  been  members  for  more  than  15  years,  777  die  of  10,000 
in  five  years,  being  a  difference  of  full  50  per  cent.     The  figures 

*  Haman  mortalltv,  EncycIopiBdia  Biitannica. 

t  The  Economic  is  foanded  on  a  Table  deduced  flrom  Finlalfon^t  Table  (Males),  tiio 
M^jitable  Bxpertence,  and  Carlide  Table.  **  It  is  a  Table/*  says  Mr.  Downes,  the  actoary 
or  the  Office,  **  better  gradoated,  more  mathematically  symmetncal,  than  either  of  th«  other 
Table*.'* 
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which  follow  at  succeeding  ages  are  nearly  the  same,  and  such  is 
the  case  in  the  Amicable^* 

Mr.  E.  J.  Farren,  who  has  also  paid  considerable  attention  to 
this  subject,  has  furnished  the  following  Table  of  the  mortality 
^r  1,000  at  five  ages  amongst  assured  lives,  as  compared  with 
the  general  population : — 


Age. 

Among  Auiir«d  lives. 

Amonc  the  general  male  popn- 
lation  of  England. 

FlntTeer. 

First  and  sabseqaent 
yean. 

80 
40 
60 
SO 
70 

8i 
14i 
28i 
54i 

81 
101 
16i 
81 
62i 

lOi 
13i 

17 

81* 
67 

After  enumerating  the  influence  of  selection  over  the  first  year, 
Mr.  Farren  concludes  that  the  rates  of  mortality  of  persons  in- 
sured, "  would  not  particularly  differ  from  those  prevailing  among 
the  male  population  at  large,  taken  indiscriminately  without  re- 
gard to  health." 

Mr.  Higham,  by  another  road,  has  arrived  at  similar  conclu- 
sions with  the  preceding  writers.  His  investigations  have  been 
directed  more  especially  to  selection  as  exercised  by  tlie  policy' 
holders  against  Assurance  Companies,  As  the  result,  he  shows 
that  the  minority  of  lapsed  policies  are  on  the  best  class  of  lives — 
diseased  policy-holders  being  always  anxious  to  retain  their 
policies : — 

"  One  is  stnick/'  he  sajB,  "  with  the  fact  that  assured  lives  are,  for  some 
time  after  selection,  much  better  than  the  community  at  lar^,  but  that  after 
awhile  they  become  much  vxtrse.  If  the  comparison  be  made  with  a  Table 
representing  the  chances  of  life  in  the  better  elasies  of  society,  to  which  as- 
sured lives  generally  belong,  their  inferiority  after  a  short  period  of  assurance 
vfiU  be  still  more  strongly  exhibited.  There  can  be  nothing,"  he  says,  "  in 
their  constitution  or  circumstances  to  accoimt  for  this  ;  and  it  can  arise  from 
no  other  cause  t?ian  the  selection  which  the  assured  exercise  against  the  Gom- 
vany  by  dropping  policies  on  healthy  lives,  and  retaining  those  on  lives  which 
have  become  bad  or  doubtful.  Various  writers,  who  have  noticed  the  inferi- 
ority of  insured  lives  taken  in  the  mass,  have  hastily  concluded  that  the  care 
wl^ch  the  Companies  exercise  in  the  admission  of  applicants  fails  in  its  pur- 
pose, through  tne  incompleteness  of  the  information,  and  the  occasional  suc- 
cess of  dishonest  speculators.  But,"  he  continues,  "  if  this  were  so  it  would 
be  apparent  from  the  outset,  whereas  in  the  early  years  after  entrv  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  we  coiUd  trace  the  after-history  of  aU 
who  appear  upon  our  books,  we  should  find  that  they  really  were,  as  a  whole, 
the  select  lives  we  supposed  them  to  be  on  admission  ;  that  those  who  dropped 
their  policies  were  those  who  permanently  enjoyed  f^ood  health,  while  those 
who  had  fallen  into  bad  health  were  careful  to  retain  them." 

Dr.  Farr  has  clearly  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.  He  said, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  select  commiitee : — 

*  Vide  Bflport  of  Select  Cknnmittee. 
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"  A  man  in  leaving  an  Office  has  this  advanta^,  that  he  exerctset  a  eeftiin 
option  in  this  way  :  if  he  is  in  ill-health  he  continues  attached  to  the  OiBoe. 
He  only  leaves  the  Office  if  he  is  in  good  health,  consequently  it  givet  tki 
Office  an  advantage,  and  raises  the  state  of  health  if  the  members  eoniinw  m 
OM  cases  attached  to  the  Society." 

Whether  all  the  consideration s  which  attach  to  this  portion  of 
the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  have  been  touched  upon,  we  can 
hardly  say.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  agents  should  hare 
correct  notions  of  the  importance  of  "  selection"  in  the  conduct 
of  an  Office,  as  there  is  no  point  upon  which  they  so  frequently 
come  in  collision  with  the  "  powers  that  be."  Every  agent  ib 
naturally  (and  generally  apart  from  mere  considerations  of  com- 
mission) desirous  that  the  lives  he  submits  to  the  Office  he  repre- 
sents should  be  accepted,  and  at  the  ordinary  rates :  they  being 
for  the  most  part  from  among  his  relatives  or  personal  acquaint- 
ance, to  whom  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  nave  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  of  rejection,  or  even  of  having  been  "put  up" in 
the  rates.  But  in  all  well  managed  Offices,  unless  the  agents  be 
well  up  in  their  business,  such  occurrences  are  very  frequent, 
arising  not  from  any  disregard  to  the  extension  of  business — a  fact 
made  patent  by  the  expenditure  which  most  Offices  incur  to  secure 
it — but  simply  from  a  Knowledge,  that  unless  the  lives  proposed 
be  at  least  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Mortality  Table  adopted,  the 
acceptance  would  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  all  profits,  if  not 
ultimately  of  the  Office  itself.  Such  are  the  arguments  which 
might  be  lithographed  on  all  circulars  announcing  the  fearful 
edict  of  a  life  being  "  declined." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  lesson  the  agent  may  draw  from  the 
considerations  presented  in  this  chapter.  Next  to  the  annoyance 
occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  a  life,  is  that  attending  the  surrender 
of  a  policy.  We  will  not  suppose  any  agent  so  unreasonable  as 
to  participate  in  a  belief  often  expressed  by  policy-holders,  on 
desiring  to  surrender,  that  all  premiums  paid  upon  that  partic- 
ular policy  have  been  so  much  gain  to  the  Office.  If  that  theory 
were  applied  to  ail  the  policies  in  any  particular  Office^  from 
what  source  would  the  claims  and  expenses  be  provided  ?  The 
absurdity  of  the  notion  constitutes  its  best  refutation.  Every 
premium  received  indicates  a  corresponding,  and,  we  may  add,  » 
current  liability  in  respect  of  some  of  the  existing  policies.  When, 
therefore,  a  policy-holder  wishes  to  surrender,  this  circumstance 
has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  point  we  are  now  referring  to, 
however,  is  that  of  the  selection  which  in  all  such  cases  appears 
to  be  exercised  against  the  Office,  and  which,  if  full  reliance  be 
placed  upon  the  authorities  already  quoted,  is  almost  sufficient  to 
deter  Directors  from  offering  any  surrender  value  at  all.  We 
are  not  advocating  a  course  of  illiberality  :  for  this  would,  gene- 
rally speaking,  bo  retaliated  upon  the  Office  by  loss  of  business-— 
indeed  we  shall  presently  enumerate  liberality  in  this  particular 
as  one  of  the  improvements  in  the  practice  of  life  Life  Assurauce 
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We  are  simply  pointing  out  the  fact,  that  inasmuch  as  theory 
indicates  that  the  best  lives  only  surrender  their  policies  to  the 
Office,  this  fact  should  account  for  the  apparent  indifference  of 
Offices  to  purchase  their  policies. 

Without  pursuing  this  point  further,  we  may  all  agree  with 
Mr.  Higham,  that  it  "  is  one  deserving  of  very  serious  conside- 
ration, eapedaUy  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  lapsed 
assurances  as  a  source  of  profit.  It  might,"  he  says,  "  be  so  if  the 
policies  to  be  dropped  were  settled  by  lot;  but  seeing  that  a 
power  of  selection  is  exercised  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  a  loss  instead  of  a 
gain  is  the  result.  It  is  true,  a  measure  of  profit  is  shown  upon 
the  immediate  transaction,  inasmuch  as  the  Company  are  enabled 
to  dispose  of  their  reserve  in  respect  of  the  policies  surrendered. 
But  this  is  so  obviously  done  at  the  expense  of  the  future,  that 
one  can  hardly  hear  a  Company  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  large  profits  from  discontinued  policies^  without  being  re- 
minded of  the  man  in  thefaNe^  who  cut  open  the  goose  to  secure 
the  golden  eggs" 

Passing  on  to  another  phase  of  the  question,  the  desirability, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  present  mode  of  selection,  has  been  much 
discussed  by  several  modern  writers.  Those  who  object  to  the 
method  now  in  practice  say,  that  a  very  large  number  of  assur- 
able  lives  are  lost  to  the  great  majority  of  Offices.  Of  course  the 
** diseased,"  "impaired,"  and  ** declined"  Offices,  now  so  con- 
stantly brought  before  us,  have  to  some  extent  remedied  the  evil. 

"  Formerly,"  says  Mr.  E.  J.  Farren,  the  assurance  of  lives  not 
considered  select,  was  scouted.  It  was  considered  unjustifiable 
to  takes  lives  not  in  perfect  health;  but  now  even  the  oldest 
Companies  have  virtually  given  this  distinction  up,  because  they 
declare  bonuses  without  reference  to  health." 

Mr.  Scratchley  says,  by  the  present  system,  "  the  number  of 
assurable  lives  is  greatlv  contracted,  and  many  persons  who,  in 
the  long  run,  do  not  die  before  their  time,  are  debarred  from  the 
benefits  of  Life  Assurance.  So  restricted  a  system  is  unnecessary^ 
for,  if  a  scale  of  increased  rates  were  deduced  from  observations 
of  an  extensive  average  of  each  disease,  and  applied  by  a  skilful 
medical  officer  as  a  guide  in  each  particular  case^  then  a  large 
number  of  apparently  unimpaired  lives^  we  believe,  might  be 
assured,  who  would  be  found  to  yield  a  return  less  productive  of 
loss  to  the  Society,  than  a  similar  number  of  strong  persons 
(assured  at  ordinary  rates)  whose  self-security  in  the  possession 
of  health  renders  them  indifferent  and  careless  of  precautions. 
The  old  saying, "  he  adds, '"  of  a  creaking  door  lasting  longer  on 
its  hinges,  is,  by  the  experience  of  Assurance  Companies,  found 
to  be  true."  He  thus  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  subject : — 
"  We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  field  of  assurance  should  no  longer 
be  limited ;  that  inasmuch  as  Life  Assurance  is  merely  the  result 
of  judicious  money  measurement  of  the  contingencies  of  human 
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existence,  the  system  may  safely  be  extended;   that  attempt^Si 
should  be  made  to  detennine  a  proper  charge  for  the  genera's 
assurance  of  lives,  however  apparently  they  may  have  departed^ 
from  the  assumed  standard  of  average  good  health.    If  this  wtr^ 
done^  tee  should  cease  to  meet  with  aged  persons^  who  teU  us  of^ 
their  having  been  declined  by  such  an  Office  when  young.^'*    This, 
however,  is  a  point  of  consideration  for  the  Offices  rather  thaim 
for  ourselves,  and  to  them  we  leave  it. 

As  one  of  the  advantages  arising  from  selection  of  liyes,  we 
may  refer  to  a  fact  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Brinton,  a  physician 
of  eminence  and  examiner  to  the  Mutual  Life  Office,  that  the 
deaths  from  consumption  amongst  assured  lives  does  not  exceed 
one-tenth  of  the  average  of  sucn  deaths  among  the  whole  popn- 
lation,  as  shown  by  the  Registrar-General's  returns.  We  may 
also  note  here  that  the  risk  of  death  from  consumption  decreases 
with  advancing  age.  Dr.  Brinton  estimates  that  at  40  half  the 
danger  is  over;  and  at  50  three-fourths  in  the  male,  and  four- 
fifths  in  the  female.  At  60  but  one-fourteenth  remains  even  in 
the  male,  in  whom  the  liability  throughout  the  whole  of  life  is 
almost  one-fourth  greater  than  m  the  female  (5  to  4). 

During  the  last  year  or  two  more  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  duties  of  medical  examiners  of  Life  Offices,  and  several 
able  pamphlets  have  appeared.  We  may  mention  one  by  Mr. 
William  Hannam,  and  another  by  Dr.  Brmton. 

Weight  is  a  point  to  which  Dr.  Brinton  attaches  some  impor- 
tance. He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  adult  male  in  good 
health,  66  inches  in  stature,  ought  to  weigh  rather  more  than  10 
stones,  or  140  pounds  avoirdupois  ^  and  that  for  every  inch  above 
or  below  this  height  we  may  respectively  add  or  subtract  about 
five  pounds.  Towards  the  close  of  early  adult  life,  he  remarks, 
corpulence  generally  increases. 

On  the  subject  of  insanity ^  he  remarks,  that  all  researches  into 
the  mortality  of  lunatics  conclusively  show  that  their  probabilities 
of  life  are  much  less  than  those  of  sane  persons  at  corresponding 
ages ;  especially  from  the  freauency  with  which  such  unhappy 
persons  commit  suicide ;  and  the  numberless  chances  of  accident, 
privations,  or  exposure,  to  which  the  state  of  their  intellect  renders 
them  liable. 

It  is  true  we  freq^uently  hear  of  lunatics  dying  at  advanced 
ages,  but  the  proportion  of  these  is  very  small. 

The  points  we  have  noted  are  those  of  paramount  importance 
in  regard  to  selection  for  Life  Assurance, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IMPROVEBiENTS  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Wb  should  hardly  do  justice  to  this  division  of  our  subject  if 
we  were  to  omit  to  notice,  in  some  connected  form,  the  various 
improvements  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance.  Careful  inquiry  will,  indeed, 
show,  as  we  have  estimated  in  our  preface,  that  these  are  neither 
so  numerous,  nor  exactly  of  the  same  character,  as  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  only  gleaned  their  information  from  newspaper 
advertisements,  or  the  prospectuses  of  individual  Offices,  have 
'been  led  to  imagine.  Our  comparison,  of  course,  dates  from  the 
period  when  Li^  Assurance  became  a  science:  having  proper 
data  to  fall  back  upon ;  or  to  be  more  definite,  we  will  go  back 
to  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  Carlisle  Tables.  The  gra- 
dual improvements  in  the  science  have  been  pretty  carefully 
noted  in  our  historical  division. 

The  desirability  of  being  able  to  discriminate  between  real  im- 
provements, and  those  of  a  delusive  and  fallacious  character,  we 
need  not  stop  to  dwell  upon.  It  is  one  of  the  most  natural  re- 
sults of  competition  that  it  should  lead  to  the  assumption  of  all 
kinds  of  pretended  advantages  on  the  part  of  individual  Offices. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  obvious  requirements  of  Insurance  Agents  to 
be  able  to  test  these  pretended  benefits,  and  estimate  them  for 
what  they  are  worth.  How  many  agents  have  had  to  reproach 
themselves  that,  instead  of  leading  their  clients  away  from  dan- 
ger, they  have,  unwittingly  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less  fatally, 
induced  them  to  fondle  with  the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance  ? 
and  how  many  more  may  yet  do  so  ?  So  long  as  the  principle 
of  Life  Assurance  can  lay  claim  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  most  extensively  applicable,  the  most  prudent,  and  all  things 
taken  into  account,  the  most  advantageous,  of  all  known  invest- 
ments, so  long  will  there  continue  to  be  fixed  upon  it  all  kinds 
of  fallacious  schemes  for  the  entrapment  of  the  unwary — and  so 
long  will  those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  system  have  to  arm  themselves  to  grapple  therewith ! 

We  need  hardly  invoke  the  stern  authority,  and  still  sterner 
experience,  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  assistant-registrar  of  Joint-Stock 
Companies,  to  proclaim  the  fact,  ^^  That  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
certainty  that  an  Assurance  Company,  founded  on  unsound  prin- 
ciples, must  occasion  losses  at  some  time  or  other  to  the  puhlic^^ — 
yet  in  the  all-absorbing  desire  for  individual  benefit,  without  re- 
gard to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  how  oflen  do  we  see  persons 
enlisting  under  the  banner  of  the  most  blatant  absurdities,  and 
deriding  all  proftered  advice  to  the  contrary.  All  that  wo  now 
aim  at,  however,  is  to  qualify  our  readers  to  appreciate  those 
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Offices — whether  old  or  young — which,  while  offering  all  the  real 
and  solid  advantages  which  are  consistent  with  stability  and 
equity,  promise  only  what  they  can  fairly  perform — and  scmpu- 
lously  perform  all  they  promise. 

To  carry  out  this  object,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  pretended  improvements  which  have  been  introduced; 
and  this,  again,  will  lead  us  to  indicate  several  points  where  we 
think  further  improvements  are  alike  practicable  and  desirable. 

To  proceed  then  with  the  improvements  already  introdnoed, 
they  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  Mare  Moderate  Bates  of  Premium. 

2.  Substitution  of  Mixed  for  Proprietary  or  Non-Bonus  Gvoing  Offices, 
8.  Extension  of  the  Limits  of  Foreign  Travelling  and  Besidence. 

4.  Modification  of  Conditions  Begarding  Deaths  by  Suicides. 

5.  More  Liberal  Conditions  Begarding  Surrendered  and  Lapsed  Polieies. 

6.  Appliea.tion  of  Assurance  to  Diseased  Lives. 

7.  Increasing  and  Decreasing  Bates  of  Premium. 

8.  Allowing  Portions  of  Premium  to  Bemain  at  Credit  in  Exceptional  Casek 

9.  Loans  on  Policies  for  Keeping  them  in  Force. 
10.  More  Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

L   AND   n.    MODERATE    RATES    OP    PREMIUM; — NON-BONUS    GIVINO 

OFFICES. 

The  advantages  resulting  to  assurers  from  the  almost  general 
adoption  of  more  moderate  rates  of  premium,  and  the  sradual 
substitution  of  Offices  giving  a  share  of  profits  to  policy-holders, 
in  the  place  of  some  of  the  earlier  Offices  which  charged  extor- 
tionate rates  and  gave  no  return,  are  so  obvious  that  we  need  say 
nothing  more  upon  these  heads  than  will  be  found  in  vaiiouB 
passages  throughout  this  work. 

ni.   EXTENSION  OF  THE    LIMITS   OF  FOREIGN   RESIDENCE. 

The  extension  of  the  limits  allowed  for  travelling  and  residence 
in  foreign  countries,  is  a  great  advantage  to  nearly  all  classes  of 
assurers.  The  number  of  persons  who  are  called  upon  to  travel 
to  or  reside  in  foreign  countries  is  increasing  yearly  with  the 
growth  of  commerce :  while  the  number  who  seek  foreign  climes 
for  recreation  and  instruction  is  increasing  with  the  facilities  of 
travelling,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  former  class  may  be  gleaned  from  some  statistics  in 
our  Chapter  on  the  Census :  as  to  the  latter  class,  March  is  a 
month  generally  anything  but  inviting  to  travellers.  The  figures 
at  page  124  may,  therefore,  be  considered  almost  at  the  minimum ; 
for,  the  events  of  1861  tended  to  draw  people  to,  rather  than 
away  from,  England. 

Formerly  these  limits  were  so  prescribed  that  policies  became 
forfeited  almost  before  people  knew  they  had  transgressed :  or 
if  permission  was   applied,  the  extra  premium  demanded  was 
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such  as  to  amount  almost  to  an  annihilation  of  the  value  of  the 
policy.  It  is  not  such  a  very  many  years  since  the  Nonoich 
Union  Office  announced  in  its  prospectus, ''  No  extra  premium  is 
demanded  for  sea-risk  for  the  passage  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
or  for  that  between  Holyhead  and  fiublin,  provided  suchpaaacige 
be  taken  on  board  his  Mqjesty^s  regtdar  packets  P^  With  im- 
provements in  steam  navigation  these  restrictions  became  abol- 
ished, and  it  became  customary  with  the  Life  Offices  to  allow 
the  assured  to  pass  in  decked  vessels  or  steam  packets,  not  only 
to  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isles  of  Sark  and  Aftan,  but  in 
time  of  peace  to  the  several  jports  in  the  English  Channel,  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  the  German  Ocean,  &c.  &c.,  the  most  general 
limits  being  between  Texel,  at  the  extremity  of  Holland,  on  the 
north,  and  the  French  port  of  Brest,  on  the  south ;  and  to  the 
present  day  some  of  the  older  Offices  continue  these  as  their 
limits.  These  regulations  were  originally  founded  upon  a  belief 
in  the  uncertainty  of  risk  arising  from  a  change  of  climate ;  the 
extent  of  this  risk  not  being  understood  formerly  as  well  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

But  the  extension  of  limits  just  pointed  out  by  no  means  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  case ;  ana  of  this  fact  many  of  the  best 
conducted  Offices  are  fast  becoming  cognizant  Hence  we  find 
some  of  these  Offices  allowing  their  assured  to  travel  to,  or  reside 
in,  any  part  of  British  North  America ;  while  several  established 
Companies  are  going  still  further,  and  allowing  residence  in  Aus- 
tralia and  California  (the  gold  regions  in  each  case  most  particu- 
larly excepted  I) ;  also  in  New  Zealand,  and,  indeed,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  north  of  about  ^varying  with  the  Office)  38  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  south  ot  30  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  state,  that  the  Scotch  Offices  have  been  foremost  in 
these  liberal  arrangements. 

In  most  of  the  cases  last-named  permission  must  be  had  of  the 
Office,  and  in  some  instances  the  ^^  sea  risk"  of  some  few  shillings 
per  cent,  has  to  be  paid  by  the  assured. 

The  advantages  of  these  arrangements  are,  perhaps,  more  ap- 
parent in  cases  where  policies  are  held  under  assignment,  and 
where  forfeiture  of  the  policy  would  follow  if  the  life  assured 
trespassed  beyond  the  limits.  In  these  days  of  emigration  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual — in  fact,  it  has,  come  to  be  rather  custom- 
ary, with  those  who  have  not  succeeded  as  they  could  desire  in 
this  country,  to  try  their  fortunes  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
In  such  cases  the  lives  are  not  unfrequently  assured  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors,  and  anything  which  tends  to  give  increased  secu- 
rity is  of  real  commercial  advantage. 

Of  course,  in  such  transactions,  the  odds  must  not  be  all  against 
the  Offices :  hence  the  mode  of  conveyance  at  sea  is  limited  to 
decked  vessels  and  steamers,  and  there  is  generally  a  condition 
restricting  such  foreign  travel  to  times  of  peace, — that  being  un- 
derstood, in  its  general  sense,  to  imply  peace  between  this  coun- 
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try  and  the  conntiy  nanied  as  the  destination,  but  it  is  clear  thtl 
it  must  also  imply  peace  between  the  intervening  tK>untries  (or  oq 
the  seas)  proposed  to  be  traversed.  And  sucn  advantages  u 
those  enumerated  are  very  properly  limited  to  band  fide  holders 
of  the  policies. 

In  most  cases,  also,  where  the  limits  of  travel  or  residence  have 
been  transgressed  unintentionally,  upon  notice  being  given  imme- 
diately on  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  either  by  the  assured  or  the 
holder  of  the  policy,  the  Office  will  fix  the  proper  rate  for  the  risk 
incurred,  and  so  prevent  the  policy  from  forfeiture. 

The  last  point  to  notice  under  this  head  is  the  introduction  of 
**  whole-world-policies."  Under  these,  by  payment  of  a  fixed  ex- 
tra premium,  the  assured  may  travel  to,  or  reside  in,  any  part  of 
the  world  without  risk  of  forfeiture.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain 
such  policies,  the  assured  has  to  declare  that,  at  the  time  of  taking 
out  the  assurance,  he  has  no  intention  of  residing  beyond  the 
limits  ordinarily  allowed.  Several  Offices  grant  them  only  after 
a  certain  number  of  years  of  membership.  These  policies  were 
introduced,  also,  by  the  Scotch  Offices,  but  we  observe  several  of 
the  English  Offices  are  adopting  them. 

rV.    SUICIDES. 

Formerly,  in  the  event  of  an  assured  life  dying  by  suicide  (as 
also  by  duelling,  or  the  hands  of  justice),  all  interest  in  the  policy 
was  lost  to  the  family  or  personal  representative  of  the  person  so 
dying ;  although  in  the  case  of  a  person  holding  under  a  oond  fide 
assignment,  death  from  these  causes,  very  properly,  would  not 
invalidate  the  policy,  provided  notice  of  assignment  had  been  given 
to  the  Office  previous  to  the  death.  The  improvement  we  have 
to  note  here  is  that  some  of  the  Offices — we  think  we  may  say  the 
majority  of  them — are  beginning  to  pay  at  least  some  considera- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  families  of  persons  dying  by  suicide,  and 
that  the  advantage  is  no  longer  entirely  in  favor  of  strangers. 
The  Offices  we  refer  to  undertake  to  pay  to  the  family  (where  the 
policy  has  not  been  assigned)  the  surrender  or  Office  value  of  the 
policy  on  the  day  before  death  took  place.  This  value,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  varies  considerably  with  the  duration  of  the 
policy  and  the  bonus  additions  made  tnereto.  In  all  cases,  such 
a  return  is  a  graceful  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  family, 
and  in  many  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  return. 

This  feature  is  capable  of  very  useful  extension.* 

V.   SURBBXDERED  AND  LAPSED   POLICIES. 

The  most  permanent  and  also  the  most  powerful  drawback  to 
the  progress  of  Life  Assurance  has  been  the  fear  that  if,  in  the 
hour  of  adversity,  the  assured  should  be  unable  to  keep  up  his 
premiums,  all  his  previous  payments  would  be  forfeited :  thus  no« 

^  See  AMf  Mag.,  Tth  Avgnst,  1868«  p.  SSa 
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only  thwarting  his  good  intentions,  but  increasing  his  pecuniary 
misfortunes.    Policies  so  forfeited  are  called  lapsed. 

Other  persons  would  be  induced  to  assure,  providing  that  they 
were  certain  of  meeting  with  liberal  treatment  after  the  immediate 
purpose  of  assuring  had  passed  away.  Or,  as  Dr.  Fan*  has  ex- 
pressed it,  '^  It  oflens  happens  that  persons  are  deterred  from  in- 
suring because  they  lose  all  command  over  their  money,  which 
they  may  be  able  to  employ  more  advantageously  to  themselves 
when  the  purposes  for  which  they  insured  are  accomplished." 
All  obstacles,  then,  to  the  payment  of  a  fair  surrender  value  for 
policies  proposed  to  be  discontinued  seems  in  the  end  short- 
sighted policy.  The  Offices  reply  that  "  only  the  best  lives  sur- 
render," which  may  be  true,  but  as  even  these  cannot  be  retained 
in  an  Office  by  unfair  usage,  it  is  best  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Charles  Babbage  long  since  asked,  '*What  is 
the  reason  for  thus  concealing  from  the  public  a  fact  with  which 
it  is  essential  for  them  to  be  acquainted,  in  order  to  jud^e  of  the 
fairness  of  the  terms  offered  to  them  ?"  adding,  "  I  believe  it  to 
be  more  advantageous  to  make  the  value  of  a  policy  known,  and 
its  property  transferable  to  the  greatest  extent,"  and  in  such  be- 
lief we  most  entirely  coincide.  A  writer  in  TaiVa  Magazine^  re- 
ferring to  the  past  state  of  things,  puts  matters  thus  strongly  : — 
*'  Life  is  not  more  uncertain  to  the  majority  of  mankind  than  in- 
come^ and  therefore  while  there  was  no  possibility  of  securing  a 
poi*tion  of  the  premiums  paid  in  the  event  of  the  assured  being 
unable  to  continue  their  payments  he  merely  substituted  one  utv- 
certainty  for  another. "^^ 

Modern  competition  is  now  causing  the  Offices  to  do  what  they 
ought  long  since  to  have  done  by  right  In  the  event  now  of  a 
policy-holder  being  unable  to  continue  his  premiums,  or  being 
desirous  of  disposing  of  his  policy,  he  will  most  likely  find  the 
Office  in  which  he  is  assured,  if  it  be  a  reputable  one,  prepared  at 
once  to  give  him  the  fair  surrender  value  of  his  policy ;  although 
it  must  be  premised  that,  unless  a  person  has  paid  at  least  three 
annual  premiums  the  Office  will  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  make 
much  return  upon  any  policy. 

We  observe  now  highly  respectable  Offices  advertising  them- 
selves prepared  to  guarantee  a  return  of  40  per  cent,  on  all  pre- 
miums paid  upon  policies  of  not  less  than  three  years'  standing. 
In  fact  none  but  prudently  managed  Offices  could  afford  to  offer 
such  a  guarantee,  as  very  few  of  the  extravagant  Offices  have  such 
a  proportion  as  40  per  cent,  of  premiums  in  hand  at  the  end  of 
three  years. 

But  in  the  place  of  making  a  return  of  cash  we  observe  some  of 
these  Offices  have  a  condition  which  appears  infinitely  better : 
they  guarairtee  to  give  a  new  policy,  ^ee  of  aU  future  premiums^ 
for  such  a  sum  as  the  guaranteed  return  (treated  as  a  premium 
paid  down)  will  purchase;  such  policy  also  being  entitled  to 
participation  in  profits.    As  this  point  is  important  to  be  under 
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stood,  we  have  drawn  an  example  from  one  of  the  prospectnses. 
Suppose  a  person  to  have  paid  £100  in  premiums,  of  which  he  it 
guaranteed  40  per  cent,  return — this  gives  him  £40  cash.  As- 
suming the  assured  to  be  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  such  an 
arrangement,  this  £40  would  purchase  a  free  policy  for  £100  with 
profits  periodically  to  be  added  during  the  life  of  the  assured :  so 
that  he  would  have  2k  fret  policy  for  precisely  the  same  amount 
as  he  had  paid  in  premiums,  and  hence  would  sustain  no  actual 
loss.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  the  free  policy  will  vary  with  the 
age  of  the  assured,  and  the  duration  of  the  former  policy,  and  also 
the  conditions  of  the  particular  Office  assured  in.  We  simply  give 
the  above  figures  as  a  practical  example. 

With  respect  to  policies  which  lapse  by  oversight,  and  therefore 
do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  surrendered  policies,  it  was 
formerly  customary  to  be  very  strict ;  but  now  we  find  that  upon 
proof  of  good  health  and  the  payment  of  a  small  fine,  the  policy 
may  be  revived  in  some  Offices  at  any  time  within  three  months; 
in  others  within  six  months,  and  in  several  instances  even  within 
twelve  months.  Such  arrangements  are  of  great  importance  to 
policy-holders,  for  having  to  take  out  new  policies  at  advanced 
ages  not  only  occasions  an  increased  outlay  for  premiums,  but 
occasions  forfeiture  of  position  regarding  bonus  advantages. 

VI.   DISEASED  LIVES. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  application  of  Life  Assurance 
to  lives  either  diseased,  or  so  far  impaired  as  not  to  come  within 
acceptance,  as  ordinarily  understood,  are  so  apparent,  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  dwell  upon  them.  Those  Offices  which  especially 
lay  themselves  out  for  this  class  of  business,  appear  to  transact  a 
considerable  amount  of  it ;  and  of  late  years  many  Offices  have 
devised  rates  of  premium  to  meet  the  more  frequent  classes  of  dis- 
ease. While,  however,  this  branch  of  assurance  is  of  great  value 
to  the  public,  it  requires  much  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  Offices,  otherwise  it  will  end  in  considerable  loss.  Offices  that 
do  much  in  diseased  lives,  require  very  different  Tables  on  which 
to  conduct  their  valuations  than  those  simply  transacting  ordinary 
Life  Assurance.  Such  Offices  arrive  at  maturity  much  earlier,  and 
of  course  sustain  a  heavier  ratio  of  claims  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lives  on  the  books.  The  statistics  of  diseased  lives  will 
present  results  equally  uniform  with  those  of  healthy  lives;  but 
they  require  specially  to  be  studied  to  be  understood. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Equitable  Society  it  was  customary  to 
charge  not  only  an  addition  of  twenty-two  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
miums "  for  the  extraordinary  risque  attending  the  lives  of  mili- 
tary persons,"  but  also  an  extra  charge  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  the 
premiums,  for  the  "  risque  of  small  pox  or  ^out."  On  the  2nd  De- 
cember, 1 802,  it  was  resolved  **  that  the  Directors  be  empowered 
to  grant  policies  of  assurance  upon  the  same  terms  to  persons  who 
aver  in  their  declaration  that  they  have  had  the  cou)  poXy  as  to 
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those  who  aver  they  have  had  the  small  pose.  But  (adds  the 
resolution)  if  such  persons  shall  afterwards  die  of  the  small  pox, 
such  policy  shall  be  void  T'  Happily  such  restrictions  have  been 
long  since  removed. 

The  merit  of  first  introducing  the  assurance  of  diseased  lives  is 
laid  claim  to  by  two  Offices,  viz.,  the  Clerical,  Medical,  and  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Asylum,  both  Offices  established  in  1824.  Our  in- 
vestigations lead  us  to  believe  that  the  former  Office,  through  its 
founder,  Mr.  Pinckard,  the  father  of  the  late  manager  of  the  Office, 
was  the  first  to  promiUgate  the  idea.  Its  Board  of  Directors  was 
in  fact  chiefly  composed  of  medical  men,  famous  in  the  treatment 
of  the  several  classes  of  diseases  most  likely  to  be  presented  to  such 
a  Company. 

VII.    INCREASING  AND    DECREASING    RATES. 

An  increasing  or  ascending,  premium  is  one  which  increases  at 
a  certain  yearly  rate  per  cent.,  according  to  agreement,  at  stated 
periods  of  the  life  of  the  assured,  as  at  intervals  of  ^\e  or  seven 
years  each,  instead  of  remaining  fixed  for  the  whole  duration  of 
life.  Afler  the  expiration  of  the  time  stipulated,  usually  14  or  20 
years,  the  premiums  reach  a  fixed  even  rate,  at  which  they  con- 
tinue during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  assured.  The  design 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  enable  those  who  may  be  slowly  work- 
ing forwards  in  the  world,  though  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
if  time  be  allowed  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  to  pos- 
sess, at  a  very  low  rate  at  first,  the  immediate  advantage  of  such 
a  Life  Assurance  as  will  effectually  provide  for  their  survivors  in 
the  event  of  premature  death.  To  such  persons  the  ordinary  re- 
source has  been  an  assurance  for  a  term  of  years  as  regarding  the 
smallest  outlay ;  the  rate  of  premium  for  a  whole  life  policy  being 
too  considerable  to  admit  of  their  securing  an  amount  sufficiently 
large  to  prove  an  actual  benefit  to  their  families.  By  an  increasing 
premium,  however,  the  whole  period  of  life  may  be  included  at  the 
same  time  that  the  intention  of  economy  is  perfectly  fulfilled,  since 
the  highest  amount  of  the  annual  payments  is  still  lower  than  the 
rate  at  which  a  life  of  the  same  age  would  be  assured  according 
to  the  ordinary  Office  Tables,  if  the  assurance  were  effected  at  the 
time  when  the  fixed  premium  becomes  payable. 

A  decreasing  or  descending  premium  is  constituted  upon  the  re- 
verse of  this  arrangement,  ana  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  such 
persons  as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  activity  of  youth, 
or  a  season  of  present  prosperity,  by  making  the  largest  payments 
at  the  commencement  of  the  assurance.  This  species  of  contract 
is  also  divided  into  fixed  periods,  usually  consisting  of  five  years, 
at  the  termination  of  each  of  which  the  premium  is  diminished  in 
the  various  proportions  exhibited  in  the  Tables  issued  by  the  va- 
rious Offices.  Each  plan  has  been  productive  of  good,  in  adapting 
assurance  to  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  so  far  they  range  under 
the  real  improvements  in  Life  Assurance. 
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Vni.    HALF  CREDIT  STSTEIC. 

The  plan  of  allowing  some  portion  of  the  premiums,  generally 
one-third  or  one-half,  and  hence  called  the  "half  credit*'  system, 
has  some  advantages,  but  is  only  admitted  here  in  a  qualified 
sense,  as  we  fear  the  disadvantages,  resulting  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use,  or  abuse,  of  the  plan  have  gained  the  ascendancy.  Ex- 
ceptional cases  do  arise  where  such  a  plan  is  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  assured  :  but  it  should  be  confined  to  these  exceptional 
cases.  In  almost  every  instance  where  a  man  commences  with  the 
half-credit  system  the  increasing-premium  plan  would  be  found 
more  really  advantageous.  The  subject  will  be  resumed  again  pre- 
sently, so  we  now  leave  it  by  remarking,  that  many  of  the  exist- 
ing Offices  which  have  tried  the  plan  and  have  not  found  it  answer 
— as,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  when  indiscrimi- 
nately applied — might,  by  proper  hmitations,  render  it  serviceable 
to  themselves  and  their  customers. 

IX.    LOANS  WITH   LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  remarks  would  apply  equally  well  to  this 
section.  Loans  upon  life  policies,  like  credit  for  the  premiums, 
should  only  be  had  in  exceptional  cases,  and  then  the  accommo- 
dation would  become  valuable.  They  should  only  as  a  rule  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  policy  in  force.  To  raise 
money  on  a  lite  policy  is  to  mortgage  a  man's  good  intentions. 
The  benefits  under  such  policies  are  supposed  to  be  for  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  If  temporary  pecuniary  assistance  be  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  person  assuring,  a  life  policy  is  not  generally  the  most 
desirable  form  of  security  ;  although  in  most  cases  it  is  collaterally 
advantageous.  We  must  only  therefore  be  understood  to  speak 
of  the  advantage  of  loans  in  connection  with  Life  Assurance  in  the 
limited  sense  of  their  being  granted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
life  policy  in  force,  or  for  some  equally  obvious  good. 

X.    PROMPT  SETTLEMENT   OF   CLAIMS. 

The  more  prompt  settlement  of  claims  we  hold  as  a  decided 
improvement  m  the  right  direction.  Formerly  it  was  customary 
for  six  months  to  intervene,  not  simply  after  death, but  a,fier proof 
of  death.*  Now  we  are  glad  to  see  the  Offices  coming  to  three 
months ;  and  hope  to  see  the  period  yet  further  curtailed.  We 
are  aware  that  some  time  must  elapse  to  enable  the  Offices  to 
make  proper  enquiries  so  as  to  protect  themselves  from  fraud : 
but  in  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion  and  communication,  as  many 
weeks  will  now  do  as  months  were  formerly  required.  Most  Of- 
fices, indeed,  will  pay  the  money  short  of  the  stipulated  time  upon 
having  a  discount  allowed  :  but  where  the  money  is  required  for 
the  support  of  a  needy  family — and  in  such  cases  promptitude  of 
settlement  is  most  urgent — every  pound  abstracted  from  the  fund 
appears  to  us  a  perversion  of  its  proper  purj^ose. 

^  The  reqnlremento  in  proof  of  death  will  be  ftalljr  explained  hereaftei, 


CHAPTER  X. 

PRETENDED   IMPROVEMENTS   IN  THE   PRACTICE   OF    UFB 

ASSURANCE. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  pretended  improveraentB  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance,  several 
of  which,  by  reason  of  the  prominent  attention  that  has  been 
drawn  to  them,  will  require  to  be  pretty  fully  discussed.  The 
subjects  to  be  considered  under  this  chapter  may  be  thus 
arranged : — 

1.  ImrMdiate  Inditputab&Uy  ofPoiliciei, 

2.  2  he  indkcrimiiKUe  use  of  the  "  ffaff-credU"  pUm. 
8.    Loans  on  Personal  Security, 

4.    Educational  Funds,  Misfortune  and  Indigence  Funds,  Beading  and 
News-rooms, 

As  several  of  these  are  points  in  practice  upon  which  there 
may  be  some  diversity  of  opinion,  we  nave  taken  the  precaution 
of  calling  several  authorities  to  our  aid. 

I.  IMMEDIATE   INDISPUTABILITY. 

First  amongst  the  jore^em^  improvements  must  most  assuredly 
be  placed  that  of  the  immediate  indisputability  of  policies.  By 
immediate  indisputability  we  mean  the  guaranteeing  of  policies 
as  indisputable  from  the  time  the  first  premium  is  paid.  This 
definition  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  No  doubt  it  is  an 
attractive  thing  to  have  the  possession  of  one's  property  guaran- 
teed, whether  it  be  simply  an  umbrella,  or  a  watch,  or  a  life 
policy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fundamental  law  in  all  civilized  nations 
that  a  man's  property  shall  be  guaranteed,  with  one  very  simple, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  important  proviso,  namely,  that  he  shaU 
have  come  by  it  honestly.  If  it  were  not  for  this  simple  and  just 
proviso  might  would  be  constantly  warring  against  right:  the 
pickpocket  would  be  calling  upon  the  law  to  aid  him  in  retaining 
nis  gains ;  and  the  swindler  would  exercise  his  vocation  with 
impunity  !  Now,  those  who  first  introduced  indisputability  into 
Insurance  contracts,  instead  of  astonishing  the  world  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea,  proclaimed  to  all  thoughtful  people  how 
little  they  really  knew  of  the  business  they  had  undertaken. 
When  the  Assurance  contract  was  first  propounded,  it  was  seen 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Office  lays  heavy  oads  against  the  premium 
paid  by  the  assured,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  its  mana- 
gers should  be  in  possession  of  true  representations  on  all 
material  points  on  which  the  contract  was  based:  hence  the 
penalty  of  misrepresentation  was  made  no  less  than  the  entire 
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forfeiture  of  all  benefits  under  the  contract.  Now  if  a  person 
will  calmly  look  at  all  the  circumstances  there  is  nothing  very 
unreasonable  in  this.  Ko  doubt  there  was  the  fear  that  some 
disreputable  Companies  might  act  upon  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  such  an  understanding,  and  by  takine  advantage  of 
unintentional  errors  defraud  the  public  of  their  rights — ^and  un- 
fortunately such  cases  did  arise.  But  seeing  the  inducements 
the  public  has,  in  many  instances,  for  withholding  correct  in- 
formation, the  abuse  was  far  more  likely  to  be  on  the  other  side : 
indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  where  one  instance  can 
be  named  of  a  Company  attempting  to  defraud  the  public,  a 
thousand  instances  could  be  named  the  other  way. 

Lord  Mansfield  has  well  defined  the  relative  positions  of  the 
assured  and  the  assurer,  and  will  be  found  fully  to  support  this 
view  : — "  Insurance,"  he  says,  "  is  a  contract  on  speculation,  and 
therefore  the  special  facts  upon  which  the  risk  is  to  be  computed 
lie  chiefly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  assured  only.  The  insurer 
trusts  to  his  statements,  and  proceeds,  upon  corifidencey  that  he 
does  not  keep  back  any  circumstance  within  his  knowledge  to 
mislead  the  insurer  into  a  belief  that  the  circumstance  does  not 
exist.  The  keeping  back,  therefore,  of  such  circumstance  is  a 
fraud,  and  the  policy  becomes  invalid,  because  the  risk  run  is 
really  different  from  the  risk  understood  and  intended  to  be  run 
at  the  time  of  the  agreement."  No  one  can  dispute  the  correct- 
ness of  this  reasoning. 

We  are  by  no  means  wishing  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  who  mean  honestly  to  -the  Oflices :  it  is  obviously  short- 
sighted policy  to  attempt  this.  When  a  person  contemplates  any 
step  so  important  for  those  depending  upon  him  as  the  assurance 
of  his  life,  if  he  has  correct  business  notions,  he  will  not  deem  it 
time  or  labor  ill-spent  to  satisfy  himself  correctly  on  all  the 
material  points  affecting  his  family  history  .•*  and  if  he  do  this, 
and  make  his  return  conscientiously,  he  may  rest  perfectly  satis- 
fied hereafter;  providing  he  has  selected  a  respectable  OflSce  to 
start  with.  Those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  working 
of  Life  Ofificcs  need  not  be  told  that,  ''  thousands  sterling  are 
annually  paid  away  by  the  established  Offices  to  claimants  under 
policies  in  which  clerical  errors,  accidental  mis-statements,  and 
trifling  discrepancies  in  age  are  discovered  only  at  the  time  of 
making  the  claims,  and  are  then  set  right. "f  In  fact,  it  may  be 
broadly  stated,  that  in  the  present  day  no  Office  can  afford  to  be 
otherwise  than  liberal  and  equitable  in  these  particulars :  the 
public  is,  therefore,  safe. 

But  to  comB  nearer  to  the  question  of  indisputability,  it  has 

*  "  The  law  holds  that  the  keeping  back  of  any  circimiBtancea  connected  with  tiie 
health  or  habita  of  the  life  assnred  is  a  flraud,  and  that  the  policy  beoomra,  in  consmjnenoe, 
invalid.  Althoa^  'he  suppression  should  happen  through  mistuce,  without  any  fraudoleni 
intention,  still  the  OfBce  is  deceived,  and  the  policy  invalid :  because  the  risk  mn  is  reaJljr 
different  trom  the  risk  understood,  and  intended  to  be  run  at  time  of  the  agreement."—  Viae 
Beaomont  on  the  Law  of  Insurance. 

t  Beaumont  on  the  Law  of  Inaoranoe. 
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been  used  as  a  party  cry  for  party  purposes.  There  was  much 
that  was  popular  in  appearing  to  remove  the  remnant  of  security 
the  Life  Offices  still  held  over  their  contracts,  and  to  give  the  pub- 
lic its  own  way  entirely.  To  do  this  effectually,  however,  it  became 
necessary  to  conjure  up  all  kinds  of  imaginable  difficulties  and 
disputations  occasioned  by  the  Offices.  Pictures  of  desolate 
"widows  and  unrelenting  Directors  were  placed  in  glowing  con- 
trast— the  moral  being,  that  "  we,  the  virtuous  Offices,  make  no 
difficulties  about  paying — we  pay  everybody  everything  under 
every  circumstance."  It  was  not  long  before  the  chief  of  the  clique 
of  Offices  which  raised  this  cry  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  all 
its  pretensions  to  the  test;  the  upshot  being  a  verdict  against  the 
Office  under  circumstances  from  which  any  properly  constituted 
Society  might  have  escaped — heavy  law  expenses — a  lesson  to 
the  public  to  place  no  reliance  in  such  ill-founded  projects,  and 
lasting  disgrace  to  the  Office  concerned.  Here  the  matter  might 
have  ended,  but  for  the  discovery,  in  other  quarters,  that  under 
proper  restrictions  indisputability  might  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

The  obvious  objection  to  the  immediate  indisputability  of  poli- 
cies is,  that  U  offers  a  direct  inducemerU  to  fraud.  If  a  trades- 
man should  suspend  over  his  door  a  notice  that  he  would  not 
prosecute  those  who  should  succeed  in  passing  spurious  money 
upon  him,  he  might  fairly  expect  that  no  amount  of  vigilance  on 
his  part  would  entirely  protect  him  from  loss.  If  tlie  loss  fell 
upon  him  personally,  perhaps  no  one  else  would  have  business  to 
complain,  except  as  against  an  act  offensive  to  moral  government ; 
but  if  the  loss  was  transmitted  through  him  to  his  creditors,  then 
they  would  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  absurdity,  not  to 
say,  under  such  circumstances,  the  illegality  of  his  act.  Now 
this  brings  us  to  the  position  of  an  Assurance  Office,  The  surplus 
funds  of  a  Mutual  Office,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  of  a 
Mixed  Office,  belong  to  the  membei*s,  by  way  of  return  for  their 
excess  of  premiums.  Hence,  if  the  Directora  place  these  in  peril 
by  any  unguarded  act  of  their  own,  they  commit  a  wrong  upon 
the  whole  body  of  members.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  special 
pleading  to  say,  that  the  objection  to  immediate  indisputability 
IS,  that  it  enables  a  dishonest  member  to  rob  all  those  who  are 
honest.  If  a  man,  by  fraudulent  representations,  secures  a  policy 
containing  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  possession  of  such  policy 
shall  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  the  claim  thereunder 
shall  be  paid — which  is  the  usual  condition  in  such  policies — and 
that  guarantee  be  worth  any  thing  at  all,  there  is  an  end  to  all 
fair  dealing  for  ever  thereafter.  The  inducements  to  misrepre- 
sent the  facts  are  already,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  contract, 
far  too  strong — is  there  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
creasing them?  We  believe  not;  and  all  who  have  thought 
much  upon  the  subject  appear  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. 
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Mr.  George  Isabell  Soper,  in  his  pamphlet  Life  Assurance  4Djr 
ces :  their  National  and  Social  Advantages^  cfcc,  takes  a  'tiJ^^ 
roughly  practical  view  of  the  case : — 

"  It  is  no  secret  that  fraud  on  the  Offices  is  often  attempted  to  be  pi 
by  designing  and  unprincipled  persons,  and  the  occasional  success  of 
frauds  lias  no  duubt  had  the  natural  eiiect  of  exciting  suspicion,  in  c 
where  i)ositive  j)roc)f  of  imiH)8ition  was  not  to  be  obtained.     Still  it  can 
Ixj  doubtcnl  that,  witliout  such  iK)sitive,  or  clearly  circumstantial  evidenc 
wouhl  he  ix'tter  for  the  fjeneral  interests  of  the  Office  that  it  should  paj 
money  than  contest  the  case.     Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
every  svrctMful  ivtpontion  wrongs  the  honest  assurer,  whose  security  or 
fits  in  the  Mutual,  and  bonuses  or  participations  in  the  Proprietary  (I 
Comi)anies  are  more  or  less  affected  thereby.     That  wrong  really  cxteni 
all  who  are  asftured  in  the  ttttrne  Offier,  whatever  its  standing  or  descri] 
so  that,  in  pmnt  of  fact,  when  impottition  is  mcc^ssfuUy  practised  an  the 
it  is  practised  on  the  sating  asitnred.      Ecery  individual  ctnicerned  in  tuemi^^  Of- 
fice is  therefore  interested  to  detect  imposition,  and  to  see  rr  exposed  aud 

PUNISHED  WUEN  DETECTED." 


Considering,  then,  that  it  is  shown  that  immediate  indisj^^  uta- 
bility  is  unsound  in  theory  and  untenable  in  practice,  it  natui — -al/y 
occurs  whether  any  modification  of  the  plan  may  be  devised       :free 
from  the  great  bulk  of  the  objections  already  pointed  out;       and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  such  is  the  case        ^a 
policy  be  obtained  by  means  of  fraud,  the  probabilities  are    "Chat 
It  is  intended  to  become  an  early  claim  :  hence  suspicion  geneirail/y 
attaches  more  particularly  to  policies  in  their  earlier  years.       If 
things  go  on  pleasantly  for  some  time,  a  species  of  good  fjutbi.  he- 
comes  established  between  the  Office  and  the  assured ;  and  ^^en 
if  any  fraud  was  intended  a  combination  of  favorable  ciro«ni- 
stances  may  have  warded  it  off'.     Acting  upon  this  belief  we  pr^ 
Bume,   we  observe  a  number   of  respectable  Offices   now  iFS^® 
policies  guaranteed  indisputable  and  unchallengeable,  after  til^^y 
have  been  some,A'vc  or  seven  years  in  force.    This  can  hardly   "^ 
said  to  imply  that  any  policies  becoming  claims  within  tn^*® 
periods  are  to  be  disputed.     It  leaves  them  open  to  invest igat-i^^^^ 
and  if  upon  such  investigation  suspicions  arise,  the  Office    ^^^ 
only  one  course  in  justice  to  pursue ;  and  that  is,  to  protect;    ^^ 
members  and  its  funds.  ^ 

We  believe  that  if  the  Offices  give  way  to  the  public  notiocB  ^^ 
paying  all  claims,  whether  just  or  otherwise,  that  so  far  from  ^^  ' 
ing  the  progress  of  Life  Assurance  the  tendency  will  be  the  otif^^ 
way.  1  he  honest  will  not  contribute  money  for  the  benefit; 
the  dishonest ;  and  in  the  long  run,  the  course  of  even-hand 
justice  is  the  course  of  prosperity.  The  use  of  the  principle 
indisputability,  within  proper  limitations,  will  be  found  prod"^ 
tive  of  good.  The  abuse  ot  it,  as  already  instanced,  is  producti*^ 
of  evil,  and  should  be  discontinued. 

n.   THE   HALF   CREDIT   SYSTEM. 

We  have  already  classed  with  the  improvements  in  the  practic?^ 
of  X^ife  Assip'anco  the  feature  now  adopted  by  many  respectable 
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Offices  of  advancing  money  for  the  purposes  of  keeping  their 
policies  in  force ;  but  between  that  and  the  systematic  lending  of 
money  upon  policies  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  this  latter  system  that  we  deprecate.  When  a  man  has 
xaade  an  effort  to  provide  for  his  family  by  means  of  Life  Assur- 
ance, and  adversity  overtakes  him  and  cuts  off  his  means  of  pay- 
ing the  premiums,  it  amounts  to  an  act  of  benevolence  to  furnish 
Iiiin  with  aid  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  even  although  the  funds 
so  provided  must  eventually  come  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But 
^ivhen  a  man  is  induced  to  assure  his  life  under  the  plea  that  a 
csonsiderable  portion  of  the  premiums  will  be  lent  to  him  for  the 
purpose,  unless  it  be  pretty  clear  that  his  financial  position  will 
ultimately  admit  of  his  discharging  the  obligation  he  incurs,  and 
of  reserving  the  policy  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  the  chances 
are  that  not  only  will  no  good  come  out  of  the  transaction,  but 
that  the  person  so  induced  to  assure  will  be  positively  injured : 
lience  the  assurance   principle  will  be   brought  into   disrepute. 

We  are  writing  with  a  knowledge  of  such  cases  before  us,  and 
"they  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  half -credit  system, 

A  popular  writer,  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  well  observes — 

"  When  an  Office  announces  that  it  is  willing  to  leave  a  part  of  the  premium 
in  the  assurer^s  hands,  on  his  paying  interest  for  it  in  advance,  the  Office  in 
the  meanwhile  holding  the  policy  as  security,  what  is  it  but  enticing  a  person 
to  afisare  for  more  than  he  can  afford  to  do,  and  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pofle  of  paying  the  premiums?  The  Office  may  with  caution  make  itself 
secure ;  but  it  throws  upon  the  customer  the  strong  probability  of  future 
disappointment.  When  the  time  comes  for  thinking  of  the  repayment  of  the 
Advances  which  the  Office  has  virtually  made,  the  assurer  will  frequently  find 
himself  obliged  to  sell  that  policy  to  the  Office,  which  he  had  counted  upon 
for  the  benefit  of  liis  family.  Now  out  of  the  purchase  money  [for  the  policy] 
most  be  deducted  the  sums  in  arrear  to  the  Office  (upon  which  interest  has 
always  been  paid  in  advance) ;  and  when  the  assurer  comes  to  put  his  balance 
against  what  he  has  actually  paid,  he  will  see  that  he  never  did  a  mare  impni- 
dent  act.  The  Office  is  not  to  blame  for  anything,  but  having  thrown  the 
original  offer  in  his  way  ;  they  have  only  lent  him  money  on  the  same  terms 
as  they  would  have  lent  it  to  others ;  ana  they  may  say,  and  truly,  that  U  toaa 
his  own  fault  if  he  engaged  in  an  imprudent  apeculatian.  But,"  the  writer 
asks  in  conclusion,  "  is  it  not,  then,  a  fault  to  entice  others  to  imprudence, 
knowing  how  much  more  easily  men  are  induced  to  be  imprudent  than  to  be 
prudent  ?"♦ 

We  reiterate  the  enquiry,  and  ask  the  reader  to  reflect  before 
he  gets  led  away  by  the  delusions  of  the  "  half-credit  system." 

Another  writer  takes  a  still  more  unfavorable  view  of  the  case, 
and  shows  that  the  system  may  in  some  instances  tell  not  only 
against  the  assurer,  but  against  the  Office  assuring.  He,  however, 
assumes  that  the  interest  upon  the  premiums  left  at  credit  is  to  be 
allowed  to  accumulate,  in  addition  to  the  premiums,  thus  putting 
the  calculation  upon  compound  interest.  This  is  not  generally 
the  plan  pursued,  as  in  most  cases  the  interest  on  the  portion  of 
the  premium  remaining  at  credit  has  to  be  paid  in  advance  when 
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the  other  portion  of  the  premium  is  paid.  This  does  not  really 
improve  the  position  of  the  assurer,  tor  in  process  of  time  the 
interest  upon  the  arrears  will  amount  to  as  much  as  would  make 
the  full  premium,  and  still  there  is  a  heavy  charge  on  the  policy 
in  the  shape  of  arrears.  In  such  a  case  the  position  of  the  Offioe 
is  better  than  that  shown  in  the  followiuL;;  example,  whatever  the 
position  of  the  assurer  may  be.  But  the  writer  must  state  his 
own  case : — 

"  Amonjfst  tlio  many  blatant  al)Burditie«,  which  at  the  present  day  are 
offered  an  baits  for  business,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place  very  prorainenlly  in 
the  list  the  scheme  of  allowinjjr  a  jxirtion  (often  a  very  larj^e  one)  of  the  pre- 
mium to  stand  over  at  comix)und  interest  until  d^ath.  A  very  brief  example 
of  the  ojKjration  of  this  apjmrent  boon,  as  repirds  the  indi\idual  who  really 
intends  to  effect  an  assurance,  will  convince  him  that  it  will  be  in  the  last 
dejfree  imjwlitic  in  him  to  accept  the  offer,  and  an  o(iually  brief  example  of  ita 
operation,  as  it  afftnits  a  Society  when  a  merely  commercial  assi^ranc^  is  intended, 
will,  we  imafrine,  satisfy  any  thinking  person  of  the  probably  dan^roos 
consequences  to  which  it  leads.  First,  as  rep^ards  the  assurer.  A  party,  aged 
about  eight-and-tliirty,  would,  at  the  generality  of  Offices,  be  required  to  pay 
an  annual  premium  of  al>out  £'S  per  cent,  for  the  assurance  of  his  life — assume 
the  assurance  to  be  for  J£1,000,  and  it  would  seem  to  the  assurer  no  small  boon 
were  the  Office  to  consent  to  receive  from  him  £10  per  annum  only,  instead 
of  £30  \)0T  annum — the  difference  to  be  cliarged  at  compound  interest  on  his 
policy,  and  deducted  at  his  death.  Now,  should  the  Office  charjore  him  (as 
many  do)  £5  per  cent.,  in  the  course  of  about  five-and-twenty  years  the  asto- 
nished assurer,  who  had,  as  he  imagined,  provided  for  his  wife  and  children, 
would  be  informed  that  his  policy  had  wholly  vanished ! — his  debt  to  the 
Office,  for  T)remiums  in  arrear,  having,  by  that  time,  amounted  to  the  sum 
assured !  Now,  as  regards  the  mischief  (if  any)  to  the  Office  it  would  seem,  at 
a  hasty  glance,  that  if  this  plan  be  injurious  to  the  assurer,  it  must,  c  contra, 
be  advantageous  to  the  Offi^,  but  it  is  not  so  :  like  the  assagai  of  the  savage, 
it  carries  poison  at  lx)th  ends.  We  have  taken  the  example  of  the  father  who 
assures  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  we  will  now  take  the  case  of  a 
creditor,  who  assures  Ids  debtor's  life  for  his  own  protection.  If  the  debt  is  to 
be  repaid  in  five  or  seven  years,  it  is  far  cheaper  to  take  a  policy  for  the  whole 
term  of  life  on  the  mischievous  principle  we  have  been  discussing,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  al)out  2  to  3,  than  to  effect  a  merely  temporary  assurance,  more 
especially  as  when  the  debt  is  paid  the  crtniitor  may,  if  the  life  assured  is 
then  impaired  in  health,  keep  up  the  policy  by  merely  paying  up  arrears.  As 
a  ^neral  principle,  no  more  of  any  premium  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
arrear  than  the  difference  between  the  premium  for  the  whole  of  life  and  the 
temporary  premium,  and  this  is  not  alucays  safe  .'"* 

Mr.  Scratchley  also,  with  great  show  of  reason,  takes  side 
against  those  who  believe  the  half-credit  system  to  be  highly 
profitable  to  the  Offices  adopting  it : — 

"  This  system,"  he  says,  "  Is  now  very  generally  in  use  ;  "but  9ce  desire  to 
caution  tJie  Directors  of  Companies  against  misconception  of  the  advantages, 
whicfi  their  institution  may  derive  from  it.  They  should  understand  that  they 
cannot  allow  its  application.  Ist,  unless  the  half  premiums  paid,  added  to 
the  interest  on  the  half  premiums  in  arrear,  exceed,  on  the  average  of  seven 
years,  the  rate  payable  for  a  seven  years'  tenn  jwlicy  ....  The  prin- 
ciple would,  of  course,  be  most  advantageous  to  a  high-rate  Society,  hut  not 
equally  safe  or  cle^irable  for  one  proc^^iding  upon  a  system  of  low  premiutns. 
....    By  wfty  of  caution,  we  would  remark  that  any  Assuranco  Society, 
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to  he  necurs,  sbonld,  at  least,  receive  from  each  member  such  a  premium  aa, 
eoUeetively,  wovld  pay  current  claims  and  expenses,  independently  of  afifordin^ 
reserves  for  the  future  ;  and  strictly  speaking  the  system  is  only  ailvisable  and 
safe  for  a  young  Society,  where  it  possesses  a  sufficienUy  large  protective  capital, 
and  wTiere  the  privilege  is  aUowed  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  as  seven  or  less. 
For  a  Company  with  a  small  paid-up  capital  to  permit  a  lonpfcr  extension  of  the 
balf  premium  assurances  would  be  analoji^ous  to  a  Society  transacting  ordinary 
lousiness,  but  investinf^  the  greater  part  of  its  money  in  unavailable  securities. 
As  an  axiom  of  finance,"  he  adds,  **  the  Directors  of  an  Assurance  Society  are 
bound  to  invest  only  a  small  pr/rtion  of  tlidr  funds,  as  from  time  to  time 
"re^^ved,  in  securities  not  readily  convertible  into  cash.  So  acknowledged  is  this 
that  it  is  customary  for  actuaries  to  take  care  that  the  amount  invested  in  the 
public  funds  shall  always  keep  pace  with  that  lent  out  on  land  mortgages  or 
other  similar  security." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Downes  pointed  out  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Assa- 
Tance  Associations,  that  "  if  the  Office  can  afford  one  assurer  to 
leave  one  half  his  premiums  in  arrear,  it  ought  to  have  enough  in 
liand  to  pay  the  other  assurers  one  lialf,  and  they  could  not  do 
it."     In  fact,  although  the  system  is  now  adopted  by  most  Offices, 
and  many  have  applied  it  extensively  as  a  means  of  extending 
their  business,  we  cannot  at  this  moment  recall  a  single  w^riter  of 
any  note  who  has  attempted  to  justify   it.     Those  who  have 
thought   most   upon    the  subject   have  seen  cause  to  condemn. 
Even  the  champions  for  the   young  Companies,  who  grow  elo- 
quent upon  some  of  the  supposed  improvements  in  modern  assu- 
rance practice,  pass  quietly  over  the  "Half  Credit"  plan.     Mr. 
Scratcliley  boldly  launches  his  shafts  at  it  again  and  again  with 
success — 

"  Theoretically,  and  on  paper,"  Mr.  Scratcliley  says,  "  it  might  he  made  to 
appear  that  not  only  half  the  premiums,  but  even  a  larger  proportion  might  be 
teithheld  for  more  than  seven  years  with  increased  apparent  advantage  to  the 
Society,  from  the  higher  rate  of  interest,  at  which  the  money  woidd  seem  to  be 
laid  out,  than  that  credited  to  assurers  in  t?ie  tabular  calculations  ;  but  the  law 
of  mortality  is  in  operation  all  the  time,  and  while  the  nominal  assets  of  the 
Society  toottld  appear  to  be  in  tlie  most  satisfactory  condition,  deatlis  wovld 
occur,  and  the  actuitl  available  funds  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims 
to  which  they  would  give  rise.  Such  a  business  can,  in  fact,  he  only  under- 
taken by  young  Societies  wlien  they  have  a  considerable  paid  up  capital  .  .  . 
One  more  remark  in  addition :  The  half  premium  plan  (although  a  conve- 
nience to  the  assured)  does  not  give  a  young  Society  all  the  advantage  which 
it  has  a  right  to  expect.  It  would  only  do  so  if  5  per  cent,  interest  were  the 
limit  of  the  advantage  that  the  Directors  could  ohtain  from  the  investment  of 
that  portion  of  the  Society's  funds  which  is  not  intended  to  be  placed  in  im- 
mediately convertible  securities.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  For  every 
£100  invested  on  land  mortgage  or  similar  security,  an  additional  policy  of 
assurance  can  he  obtained,  and  a  fresh  source  of  profit  created.  A  young 
Society  is,  therefore,  best  off,  when  receiving  the  whole  premiums  upon  its  policies, 
and  so  enabled  to  lend  out  a  portion  to  induce  the  affecting  of  new  assurances. 
Of  tliis  henefit,  however,  it  is  deprived  by  consenting  to  the  half  premium 
system.  Nevertheless  (he  adds)  to  meet  the  public  requirements,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  adopted,  vnlh  the  limitations  previously  referred  to.** 

We  have  but  little  to  add.  If  the  Offices  have  not  the  moral 
courage  to  discontinue  this  pernicious  system,  we  hope  agents 
will  have  the  fairness  to  dissuade  their  friends  from  falling  into 
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the  snare.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  not  more  than  one  poli^^^J 
in  three,  taken  out  under  this  plan,  is  kept  in  force  after  the  lari^^^ 
few  years;  and  a  j)erson  who  is  deceived  and  disgusted  in  thi  J 
manner,  is  neither  likely  himself  to  assure  again  or  to  recommenC^^^ 
his  friends  to  do  so.  Of  the  two,  it  is  far  better  generally 
comnK.'nce  with  a  higher  payment,  decreasing  as  age  advances; 
but  nine  persons  out  of  every  ten  preier  the  even  rates  through 
life,  and  should  be  recommended  to  adopt  them,  unless  special 
financial  or  business  reasons  render  some  other  course  really  de- 
sirable. The  evil  consists  entirely  in  the  part  credit  plan  being 
held  forward  as  an  inducement  to  persons  to  assure,  instead  of 
simply  being  employed  as  a  means  of  temporary  aid  to  those  who 
have  already  done  so. 

III.    LOANS   ON   PERSONAL   SECURITY. 

The  system  of  granting  loans  on  personal  security,  in  connection 
with  Life  Assurance,  has  now  become  so  common  that  many  of 
the  new  Offi(;cs  seem  almost  specially  to  lay  themselves  out  for 
it ;  and  such  announcements  are  nearly  the  first  that  catch  the 
eye  in  many  of  the  pros])ectuses  we  have  perused.  We  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  the  following  remarks  upon  the  money-lend- 
ing system,  and  what  it  may  lead  to.  We  observe,  indeed,  re- 
cently that  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  Assurance  Offices  has  taken 
up  the  business  of  bill  discount i?iff,  and  probably  will  be  more 
safe  than  dabbling  with  patched-up  personal  security,  as  many 
Offices  do.  How  far  assurers  may  care  to  have  their  funds  sub- 
jected to  the  hazard  of  bill  discounting  is  a  point  for  them  to  de- 
termine, and  not  us.     Here  is  the  quotation  referred  to : — 

"  It  is  more  especially  necessary  to  g'uard  the  public  against  the  fmmey- 
lending  Companies.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  those  conversant  with 
these  matters  that  while  many  of  these  Offices  would  find  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain business  without  some  ille^timate  eflforts,  th^ey  have  changed  their  Com- 
panies from  Irifnirance  Offices  into  Loan  Societies^  lending  money  on  securi- 
ties which  would  be  refused  by  all  other  capitalists,  and  ekeing  them  out  by 
policies  of  insurance  in  their  own  Offices.  These  securities  are  very  often, 
even  with  Companies  who  would  be  sorely  anflfry  were  the  fact  made  known 
to  the  public,  nothing  more  than  personal  securities,  such  as  the  bond  of  tho 
assured  or  borrower,  and  that  of  two  of  his  friends,  the  policy  being  taken  out 
for  a  much  larger  sum  than  would  cover  the  loan.  Of  course  the  interest  in 
such  cases  is  high,  and  also  the  prospective  interest,  and  hence  some  of  the 
astonishing  bonuses  given  by  some  of  tho  new  Offices  to  their  small  policy- 
holders. But  how  dangerous  is  the  principle  1  What,  let  me  ask,  would  be 
the  position  of  such  an  Office  if  any  great  crisis  should  arrive,  such  as  that 
which  followed  the  financial  measures  of  1849,  when  in  every  quarter  confi- 
dence was  shaken,  and  credit  all  but  universally  destroyed  ?  And  are  we 
never  to  have  such  a  season  of  distress  ?"♦ 

The  changes  of  the  last  few  months  have  swept  away  a  great 
many  of  these  money  lending  Offices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  those 
that  still  exist  will  speedily  set  their  houses  in  order,  and  carry 
on  the  business  of  Life  Assurance  with  due  regard  to  those  prin- 

*  life  AsBorance— Its  Schemes,  &c. 
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ciples  which  have  already  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  which 
alone  seem  destined  to  lead  to  ultimate  success. 

IV.   EDUCATIONAL  AND  MISFORTUNE   FUNDS,   AC. 

Within  the  last  few  years  other  novelties — scarcely  to  be 
called  "  new  features  " — in  Life  Assurance,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  have  been  introduced.  These 
consist  in  promising  to  set  apart  some  portion  of  profits,  such  as 
one-tenth,  lor  the  purpose  of  forming  "Educational  Funds/'  and 
funds  out  of  which  to  provide  for  the  unfortunate,  or  it  may  be 
improvident  shareholders  and  assurers.  To  such  funds  as  these, 
there  can  be  no  possible  objection.  Indeed,  we  might  wish  there 
were  more  of  them ;  but  what  connection  they  have  with  Life 
Assurance  we  cannot  divine.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  if 
one-tenth  of  the  profits  are  applied  to  either  of  these  purposes, 
there  will  be  less  by  so  much  for  other  purposes ;  and  is  it  not 
much  better  to  return  to  assurers  tlie  surplus  which  properly  be- 
longs to  them,  either  in  the  shape  of  extending  the  benefits  of  Life 
Assurance,  by  increasing  the  sums  assured,  ('by  reversionary  bonus 
additions,)  or  in  cases  where  it  may  be  preierred,  in  lessening  the 
annual  payment  required  to  keep  an  insurance  policy  afloat  ?  Or 
would  it  not  be  even  better  to  give  each  assurer  his  proportion  of 
the  surplus  in  cash^  to  be  expended  in  any  way  he  may  think 
proper,  rather  than  to  make  a  "  lottery  "  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus, 
oy  applying  it  to  purposes  where  there  must  of  necessity  be  but 
few  prizes^  and  many  blanks.  We  do  not  intend  these  remarks  to 
apply  to  Societies  or  Offices  established  for  any  special  class  of 
individuals,  such  as  clergy  funds,  <fcc.  We  speak  of  the  folly  of 
Offices  professing  to  do  general  Assurance  business  with  all 
classes  of  persons  holding  out  such  baits  to  the  public. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  in  print,  and  their 
authorship  demands  for  them  careful  consideration : — 

"  One  of  the  new  Offices  proposes  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  its  future  profits 
to  provide  schools,  &c.,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  its  members. 
This  smacks  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  grrocer,  who,  while  he  professes  to 
sell  you  his  sugar  one  penny  per  pound  cheaper  than  his  neighbor  and  rival, 
remits  you  the  penny  in  Scotch  Snuff  1 1 1  It  were  wiser  and  equally  philan 
thropic  to  give  to  the  assurer  his  share  of  the  profit,  to  be  expended  in  his 
own  objects,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment.  But  there  is  another 
equally  laughable,  but  at  the  same  time  more  reprehensible  promise — repre- 
hensible, because  it  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  realize.  We  allude  to 
the  promise  held  out  by  one  of  the  modem  Offices,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  its 
future  profits,  whether  such  should  amount  to  ihouaanda  or  tens  of  thousands, 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  or  to  miUions,  for  the  support  and  future  provision 
of  any  person  in  decaf/,  who  shall  have  once,  for  funoever  brief  a  space  of  time, 
held  a  single  share  %n  such  Company.  To  use  the  very  words  of  the  pros- 
pectus, to  become  a  shareholder  in  the is,  as  it  were,  to  effei't  at  once 

and  for  ever  a  policy  of  assurance  against  want  1  Proh  pudor  /  Did  not  the 
crimson  blush  of  shame  mantle  on  the  cheek  of  the  writer  who  penned  that 
paragraph.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  can  picture  the  commotion  created  by  this 
project  on  the  Stock  Exchange— that  is  if  its  incredulous  members  could  be 
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broujp^ht  to  believe  in  the  powibilitj  and  in  the  soondnem of  the  scheme.  What 
time  bar^inB ! !  A  to  B ;  B  to  C ;  C  to  D ;  and  bo  on  through  the  entire 
TVLTifie  of  the  alphabet,  eveiy  transfer  carrjin^  with  it  *  an  inalienable  iinat- 
tachable  intact  rifirht/  to  be  preserved  from  want  in  this  newly-found  El  Do- 
rado. If  the  prosj^ectus  mean  anything;:,  it  means  this,  and  if  it  do  soberly  so 
mean,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it — Hmply  imposable"* 

We  shall  not  be  speakinij  too  strongly  if  we  exclaim  with  Dr. 
Price,  as  to  this  and  all  similar  schemes,  "it  is  public  ignorance  to 
which  they  appeal"  Ignorance  of  what  really  can  be  done  leads 
people  to  form  exaggerated  notions,  or  at  all  events  to  put  faith  in 
plausible  pretences :  and  these  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  agents  to  com- 
oat  with  and  remove. 

•  Life  AMorsDct— Its  Schtmcs,  Ac 


CHAPTER  XL 

FURTHER   IMPROVEMENTS   DESIRABLE. 

We  intimated  that  we  might  probably  offer  a  few  snggestions 
regarding  further  improvements  in  the  general  practice  ot  Life  As- 
Barance.  These  will  be  very  short,  and  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads : — 

1.  More  Prompt  settlement  ofBorui-flde  CUUms, 

2.  More  lAbefraH  Gonditume  regarding  Deaths  by  Suicide, 

8.  The  Substitution  of  Unchallengeable  or  indisputable  Policies  after  an 

Assurance  has  been  in  force  sufficient  time  to  establish  good  faith, 
4  Substitution  of  Lives, 

We  have  in  part  anticipated  these  suggestions  in  our  previous 
remarks,  and  have  also  been  in  part  anticipated  by  several  Offices, 
which  have,  to  some  extent,  adopted  the  improvements  noted. 
We  therefore  here  refer  to  them,  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  in 
time,  they  will  come  into  general  practice  by  t^e  more  substan- 
tial Offices,  which,  by  being  backward  in  the  adoption  of  recU 
improvements,  frequently  give  less  worthy  rivals  advantages 
tending  to  place  them  on  a  better  footing  with  the  public  than 
their  general  merits  entitle  them  to. 

I.   SBTTLSMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

With  respect  to  the  more  prompt  settlement  of  honcufide  claims, 
we  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  remarks  at  page  254  except  that 
we  should  wish  to  see  all  the  Offices  fall  into  the  plan. 

n.   DEATHS  BY  SUICIDE. 

We  think  there  is  room  for  more  liberal  conditions  with  respect 
to  deaths  by  suicide,  and  even  with  respect  to  dueUijig^  if  not  as 
to  deaths  by  the  hands  of  justice,  which  are  happily  rare  amongst 
the  classes  who  most  assure  in  the  country.  If  the  Offices  feel 
bound  to  pay  claims  under  assigned  policies,  where  death  takes 
place  by  either  of  the  above  modes, — and  if  they  did  not  do  so 
the  mercantile  value  of  life  policies  would  be  considerably  les- 
sened,—does  it  not  seem  fully  within  the  benevolent  scope  of 
Life  Offices  to  grant  the  same  liberality  to  those  by  whom  such 
liberality  is  too  frequently  far  more  needed — we  mean  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  unfortunate  persons  dying  by  such  means  ? 
We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  unless  proper  precautions  be 
taken,  the  Offices  might  be  greatly  defrauded.  Nor  do  we  overlook 
the  circumstance  that  such  deaths  as  these  are  included  in  the 
general  mortality  returns  of  the  kingdom,  and  most  probably  in 
the  select  or  special  returns  upon  which  some  of  the  Tables  in  use 
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are  based,  so  that  there  can  be  no  plea  on  the  ground  ofprejudi- 
cially  affecting  the  mortality  expected  by  the  Offices.  The  pre- 
cautionary condition  might  be  that  a  policy  should  have  been 
in  force  for  one  or  two  years,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
producing  death,  with  a  further  protection  that  if  any  proof  of 
design  upon  the  Office  was  adduced  payment  might  be  resisted, 
and  the  premiums  returned  in  the  manner  now  frequently  pur- 
sued. Two  years  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  period  for  the  policy 
to  be  in  force  in  order  to  bring  it  under  such  a  provision,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  a  movement  in  this  direction. 

ni.   II«)ISPUTABLK   POLICIES. 

If  our  previous  remarks  have  had  the  tendency  to  make  our 
readers  believe  that  we  are  at  all  adverse  to  giving  honest  assurers 
every  possible  guarantee  for  the  prompt  and  ready  settlement  of 
the  claims  under  their  policies,  the  sooner  such  a  belief  is  dispelled 
the  better.  We  protest  against  a  system  having  a  tendency  to 
cause  honest  assurers  to  suffer  from  the  acts  of  dishonest  ones ;  as 
also  against  holding  out  any  encouragement  for  abusing  Life  As- 
surance, by  dishonest  practices ;  and  finally,  against  Offices  taking 
up  and  advocating  principles  which  they  find  and  know  to  be  in- 
expedient, if  not  impracticable,  to  carry  out.  But  knowing  that 
the  great  majority  of  fraudulently  obtained  policies  are  intended 
to,  and  do  become  early  claims^  whereas,  with  ordinary  policies 
but  a  small  proportion  become  claims  in  early  years ;  and  also  know- 
ing that  Assurance  Agents  and  Offices  have  many  more  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  the  true  state  of  the  health  of  an  assurer  after 
he  is  assured,  than  at  the  time  of  assuring,  Avhen  perhaps  he  is  an 
entire  stranger  to  the  agent  and  the  medical  examiner,  we  do 
think  a  period  arrives  when  something  like  good  faith  may  be 
assumed,  and  when  policy-holders  may  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
every  security  the  Office  can  afford.  Those  who  have  seen  much 
of  the  practice  of  Assurance,  will  see  the  force  of  our  remarks,  and 
several  Offices  of  high  standing  have  anticipated  them,  by  issuing 
unchallengeable  or  indisputable  policies  after  periods  of  five  or  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  years.  Five  years  occurs  to  us  as  a 
reasonable  time  for  confirming  a  contract,  found  up  to  that  period 
to  be  honorable,  although  the  details  may  be  well  left  to  the 
Office  and  the  assurers  to  adjust.  It  is  the  principle  we  advocate, 
and  we  hold  it  to  be  far  before  anv  other  species  of  indisputability 
which  has  yet  been  offered,  both  for  the  interest  of  the  Offices  and 
assurers.  It  would  not  follow,  that  because  policies  had  no  in- 
demnity of  this  kind  for  a  period  of  five  years,  that  all  claims 
which  happened  in  that  interval  would  be  disputed.  The  same 
practice  that  now  obtains  in  such  cases  would  still  continue  ;  but 
Offices,  by  the  means  we  advocate,  would,  as  soon  as  they  could 
do  so  with  safety  to  their  funds,  and  the  general  body  of  assurers, 
give  every  possible  guarantee  that  can  be  required,  in  addition  to 
that  which  now  exists,  for  the  due  performance  of  all  their  engage* 
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ments.     The  subject  deserves  consideration  by  the  Offices  which 
have  not  yet  made  a  move  in  this  direction. 

IV.   SUBSTITUTION   OF  LIVES. 

We  include  this  as  amongst  the  improvements  yet  to  be  made 
— that  is  to  say,  to  be  made  general ;  for  at  present  but  one  or 
two  Offices  only  name  it  in  their  prospectuses.  If  accompanied  by 
strict  medical  examination,  the  interests  of  the  Offices  would  not 
be  prejudicially  affected,  over  an  average  of  cases,  by  allowing  sub- 
stitution of  lives.  We  leave  it,  however,  to  Mr.  Scratchley,  who 
has  urged  the  plan  with  considerable  force  elsewhere,  to  make 
good  the  case  here.  He  gives  the  following  examples  of  its 
value,  without,  as  he  asserts,  inflicting  lo*ss  upon  the  Offices. 

**  Suppose  a  gentleman  in  the  army,  having  effected  an  assurance  upon  his 
life  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  required  afterwards  to  enter  upon  remote  or  active 
service.  If  he  wish  to  avoid  an  increase  of  premium,  and  be  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  health,  he  may  prefer  at  once  to  give  his  policy  to  a  younger 
brother  or  friend  at  the  death  of  whom  the  amount  assured  would  be  paid ; 
and  yet  he  may  retain  to  himself,  by  mutual  agreement,  some  interest  in  the 
policy  so  transferred.  Again,  suppose  a  creditor  to  have  effected  an  assurance 
upon  the  life  of  a  debtor,  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan,  which  is  afterwards 
paid  off,  so  that  the  creditor  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  keeping  up  the 
policy ;  or  suppose  a  person  to  have  borrowed  money  on  mortgage  from  a 
private  individual  or  a  Society,  and  to  have  assured  liis  life,  so  as  to  secure  his 
Deimily  from  liability  for  the  debt,  in  case  of  liis  decease  before  he  has  paid  it 
off;  in  both  these  cases  the  tranrfer  principle  would  be  at  once  susceptible  of 
advantageous  application,  as  the  power  of  transferring  the  assurances  from 
their  own  to  other  lives  would  allow  of  the  policies  becoming  serviceable  to 
other  parties  for  similar  commercial  purposes  ;  and  the  premiums  paid  by  the 
original  assurers  would,  thus,  not  be  entirely  lost,  when  their  desire  to  keep 
the  policies  up  for  their  own  respective  benefit  had  ceased,  as  the  assurers  or 
the  substituted  lives  would  find  it  advantageous  to  pay  an  equitable  sum  for 
the  transfer." 

Looking,  however,  only  at  one  simple  fact,  namely,  that  adec- 
tion  is  held  to  be  beneiicial  to  the  Office,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
substitution  of  lives,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  the  right  of  selec- 
tion in  such  case,  gives  the  Office  a  decided  advantage  in  this 
particular ;  and  hence  we  announce  the  point  as  at  least  deserv- 
ing of  the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  Assurance  Office^ 

By  way  of  sequel  to  this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters,  we 
may  notice  a  point  which  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  at 
various  times,  namely,  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  uniting  the 
business  of  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  in  the  same  Office.  Of  the 
propriety,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  of  making  the  funds  of  the 
one  branch  liable  for  the  losses  of  the  other,  tlicre  cannot  be  two 
opinions:  indeed,  no  Company  can  obtain  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment where  such  a  custom  prevails.  Li  most  cases  now-a-days 
where  the  businesses  are  carried  on  together,  they  are  under 
distinct  deeds  of  settlement,  with  separate  shareholders  and 
accounts ;  although,  with  some  of  the  earlier  Companies,  it  is  not 
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BO.  The  advantage  of  haying  the  Fire  and  Life  branches  under 
distinct  deeds  is  obvious;  for  instance,  the  one  may  be  discon- 
tinued and  disposed  of  without,  in  any  way,  affecting  the  consti- 
tution of  the  other.  The  advantage  of  having  them  carried  on 
under  the  same  management  and  on  the  same  premises  is  also 
obvious :  in  so  far  as  the  expenses  of  each  may  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  the  connection  of  the  one  made  greatly  serviceable 
in  extending  the  connection  of  the  other. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  some  excite- 
ment was  got  up,  in  conseq^ueiice  oi  several  of  the  Fire  Offices 
taking  up  the  business  of  Life  Assurance.  Now-a-days  the  fears 
would,  with  more  reason,  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

RATES  OP  PREMIUM ;   METHOD  OP  DETERMINING  THEM ;  AND 
TABLES  OP  RATES  OP  ALL  THE  EXISTING  OPPICES. 

The  labors  of  the  actuary,  as  applied  to  the  construction  of 
correct  Mortality  Tables,  and  the  investigations  of  the  financialist, 
with  respect  to  the  probable  rate  of  interest  to  be  realized  on 
invested  capital  over  a  series  of  years,  all  concentrate  themselves 
in  the  solution  of  one  problem,  viz.  the  rate  of  Pbemium  *  which 
must  be  charged  in  order  to  carry  out  an  insurance  contract ;  or  as 
Dr.  Farr  has  well  expressed  it — "What  annual  premium  will 
amount,  on  an  average,  at  a  given  rate  of  interest,  and  by  a 
given  Life  Table,  to  £1  or  £1,000  at  the  death  of  a  person  of  the 
class  A.  aged  35,  or  any  other  age,  is  a  highly  impoitant  question  : 
it  stands  at  the  threshold  of  life  assurance."*^  It  is  clear  then  that 
if  we  desire  to  view  the  whole  structure  we  must  remove  all 
obstructions  from  this  point,  and  such  is  the  pui'pose  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  division 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  understanding  the  general  principles 
and  considerations  which  belong  to  the  construction  of  rates  of 
premium :  for  instance,  the  Mortality  Tables  give  the  average 
duration  and  "  expectation"  of  life ;  and  the  average  rate  of 
interest  in  past  times  furnishes  at  least  some  guide  to  what  may 
be  realised  in  future :  and  these  are  the  main  elements  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Still  we  shall  proceed  to  give  here  a  few  simple, 
and  we  hope  useful,  preparatory  illustrations. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  person  aged  20  wish  to  assure  for  £100, 
(without  any  addition  from  profits),  and  a  Mortality  Table, 
which  could  be  relied  upon,  gave  him  an  expectation  of  50  more 
years — that  is  to  say,  that  the  ^lortality  Table  showed  that,  on 
an  average,  persons  aged  20  lived  for  50  years  longer,  and  there- 
fore did  not  die  till  70 ;  it  is  obvious  that  an  Assurance  Office 
demanding  an  annual  premium  of  £2  would  be  perfectly  safe :  but 
from  what  has  been  already  been  said  on  the  subject  of  ifiterest  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  the  transaction  would  be  unjust  against 
the  person  assuring,  because  he  would  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  interest  realised  on  his  premiums  during  the  50  years  he 
would  be  in  course  of  paying  them.  On  this  point  let  us  refer  the 
reader  back  to  pages  194  and  195  ;  merely  adding  here  that  (by 
reason  of  the  element  of  interest)  the  first  £2  paid  would  be  worth 
10  the  Office  from  four  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  last  two 
pounds,  and  so  proportionally  for  every  £2  paid  in  the  interval. 

*  '*  The  general  signlflcation  of  the  Latin  word  Premium  is  a  reward  or  recompenHe, 
but  it  is  also  osed  both  by  Pliny  and  Cicero  to  ezpreaa  an  advantage,  benefit,  or  profit,  which 
la  the  sense  it  bears  as  the  payment  made  in  consideration  of  an  assurance/*— Axsocit. 
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The  reader  will  understand  that  the  '*  expectation"  at  the  age  20 
is  not  50  years ;  and  that  this  particular  term  is  only  introduced 
for  purposes  of  illustration. 

Those  who  have  made  themselves  familar  with  the  construction 
of  Mortality  Tables  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  if  the  rates  of 
premium  were  charged  in  strict  conformity  with  the  risks  or 
chances  of  life  at  its  varioiis  ages  (as  shown  by  such  Tables)  they 
would  fluctuate  at  every  year  of  age:  as  for  instance,  the 
premium  which  represents  the  risk  of  assuring  £100  for  one  year 
on  the  life  of  a  child  immediately  after  birth  is  (according  to 
English  Life  Table  No.  2)  £15  9^.  nd.,  without  "loading"  or 
"addition  for  expenses  and  contingencies;"*  while  for  a  like 
assurance  at  the  age  of  13,  under  like  circumstances,  it  is  only 
9s.  Id,  {nine  shiUings  and  twopence);  at  age  82,  however,  it  again 
stands  at  £15  10s.  96?.  /  and  at  90  it  is  £25  16s.  2d,  I  This  may  be 
called  the  natural  premium  :  the  premium,  however,  which  is  in 
general  use  amongst  the  Offices  is  known  technically  as  the 
"  uniform"  or  "  invariable"  premium  —  names  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  same  rate  of  premium  which  is  paid  on 
taking  out  a  policy  continues  during  the  remainder  of  life,  or  in 
office  phraseology  during  "  the  currency  of  the  policy."  We  are 
now  speaking  of  non-participating  policies  which  are  exempt 
from  bonus  influences,  and  are  therefore  best  adapted  for  illus- 
tration. If  a  man  aged  80  pays  £2  per  annum  (under  the 
uniform  rates)  to  assure  £100  at  death  (without  profits)  £2  will 
be  the  annual  premium  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  "  natural"  premium,  then,  is  that  which  is  deduced  directly 
from  the  Mortality  Table,  without  being  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  uniformity  or  invariability.  Thus  the  Table  shows  that 
out  of  307  males  aged  30,  three  will  die  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
therefore,  if  each  of  the  307  persons  paid  down,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  year,  IBs.  lid.,  (making  £290  8s.  3d.,  which  improved 
at  3  per  cent,  interest  during  the  year  would  amount  to  £300),  as 
the  premium  for  assuring  £100  to  those  who  died,  the  claims  would 
just  equal  the  funds  in  hand,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
transaction.  Or  out  of  189  males  aged  60,  six  will  die  during 
the  year,  so  that  the  payment  of  £3  2s.  4d.  by  each  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  year  would  provide  for  all  the  claims  that  would 
arise,  viz.  £600. 

If  Insurance  Societies  could  be  conducted  on  this  plan  every 
one  might  readily  understand  them :  but  the  objections  consider- 
ably outweigh  all  the  advantages.  In  the  first  place  the  pre- 
mium would  injcrease  with  the  age  from  15  upwards  (from  birth 
to  the  age  of  13  it  decreases  year  by  year)  so  that  a  person  who 
commenced  assuring  for  £100  at  20,  would  pay  for  the  first  year 
16s.  9d.,  the  second  year  16s.  By  the  age  of  25  he  would  pay 
178.  2d. ;  at  30,  17s.  lid. ;  at  40,  £1  3s.  9d. ;  at  50,  £1  14s.  lOd. ; 
at  60,  £3  2s.  4d. ;  at  70,  £6  9s. ;  at  80,  £13  10s.  3d. ;  and  at  90,  if 

*  These  tenua  win  be  e:q>lalned  as  we  proceed. 
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he  lived  so  lone,  £25  168.  2d.,  each  intermediate  year  an  increase 
going  on,  as  wnl  be  seen  by  the  Table  presently. 

Now  it  might  be  found  very  convenient  in  the  younger  ages  to 
be  assured  so  cheaply,  but  exceedingly  inconvenient  in  the  older 
ages  to  pay  so  much  :  for  most  men,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  would 
rather  pay  more  at  the  youger  ages  so  as  to  lighten  their 
liabilities  in  after  life.  But  another  difficulty  exists  ;  the  Office 
must  make  sure  that  it  has  a  class  of  lives  at  least  up  to  the 
average  as  regards  health  ;  otherwise  its  mortality  would  be 
greater  than  that  indicated  in  the  Table  and  provided  for  by  the 
premiums :  hence  a  medical  examination  would  be  required  of 
each  member  every  year  before  the  Insurance  was  renewed,  and 
this  would  be  not  only  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  expenscy 
but  also  from  the  circumstance  that  if  a  person  had  paid  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  fell  into  bad  health,  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  assurance  just  at  the  period  it 
became  most  desirable  to  him.  This  is  a  fatal  objection:  and 
variable  rates  are  only  used  in  occasional  business  arrangements. 

If  the  plan  just  detailed  was  found  practicable  for  general 
purposes  it  would  greatly  simplify  the  finance  of  Life  Assurance ; 
for  instance,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  periodical  valuations 
of  assets  and  liabilities ;  each  year  would  prove  itself,  and  be 
distinct  in  its  pecuniary  relations  from  all  previous  and  subsequent 
ones.  The  policies  would  have  no  '*  surrender"  values,  as  the  pre- 
mium would  be  just  equal  to  the  risk.  The  funds  also  being 
invested  for  short  periods  and  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  might 
be  rendered  secure  from  loss,  or  from  any  great  depreciation, 
although  in  well-managed  Life  Offices  the  losses  are  exceedingly 
few,  while  the  expenses  of  management  (except  in  the  item  of 
medical  examinations)  would  be  merely  nominal.  But  as  it  is 
found  not  to  be  practicable  we  may  pass  on  to  another  stage. 

Next  to  simplicity  to  the  natural  or  variable  premiums  would 
be  tlie  plan  of  paying  the  premium  for  the  whole  of  life  in  one 
sum,  as  set  forth  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  following  Table.  The 
amount  of  the  "  single  premium"  varies  at  each  age  according  to 
the  decrements  of  life  shown  by  the  Mortality  Table,  although 
the  variation  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  assurances  for  one 
year  only,  because  in  the  one  case  the  average  is  spread  over  the 
whole  oi  life ;  in  the  other  it  is  confined  to  the  chances  of  a  single 
year.  The  principle  upon  which  the  "  single  premiums"  are 
calculated  is  that  the  sum  charged  improved  at  the  rate  of 
interest  assumed  in  the  Mortality  Table  during  the  period  of  the 
expectation  of  life,  will  amount  to  £100.*  Column  four  therefore 
furnishcH  the  key.     At  the  age  of  20  the  expectation  of  life  is  40 

*  All  premiams  are  octaally  dedaced  from  the  decrements  Rhown  by  the  Life  Table :  that 
is  to  say,  fh)m  the  deaths  that  wiU  talce  place  each  year  oat  of  any  given  number  of  pentona 
(tide  column  3  of  the  following  Table),  and  not  m>m  the  '*  expectation**  of  life  shown  by 
the  Table:  the  former  plan  being  more  mathematically  exact.  The  '^expectation**  abo  is 
dedaced  in  like  manner  from  the  decrements,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  chapter  on  Mortality 
Tables.  In  some  of  the  following  examples,  however,  we  shall  find  the  expectation  better 
adapted  for  illastration  than  the  ctecrements. 
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years — £35  48.  lOd.  invested  at  3  per  cent,  for  forty  years  will 
amount  to  £100.  At  60  the  expectation  is  14  years:  £67  15b. 
lid.  invested  at  3  per  cent,  for  that  terra  will  also  produce  £100. 
At  age  90  the  example  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  expectation  is  3 
years:  £90  16s.  Yd.  at  3  per  cent,  again  gives  £100.  Some  addi- 
tions have  to  be  made  for  expenses ;  but  it  is  clearly  immaterial 
to  the  Office  at  what  age  the  assurance  contract  is  commenced. 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  would  be  even  more  inconvenient  to 
pay  single  premiums  than  tlie  premiums  for  a  single  year. 

The  uniform  or  invariable  premium  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equalisation.  A  man  aged  20  agrees  to  pay  £1  lis.  8d. 
per  annum  for  an  assurance  of  £100,  instead  of  15s.  9d.,  the  na- 
tural premium  for  tliat  age  (increasing  with  each  additional  year 
of  age)  in  order  that  when  he  arrives  at  60  he  may  still  have  only 
£1  lis.  8d.  to  pay  hiBtead  of  £3  28.  4d.,  which  is  the  "  natural 
premium  for  age  60 ;  or  instead  of  £6  9s.,  which  is  the  "  natural " 
premium  at  age  70,  should  he  live  so  long.  That  which  he  pays 
over  and  above  the  natural  premium  in  his  early  years  is  invested 
at  interest  to  compensate  for  that  which  he  pays  below  the  natural 
premium  in  the  after  ages :  the  reverse  occurring  at  the  age  of  48. 
If  a  person  assuring  at  age  20  die  before  the  age  of  48,  the  Office 
gains  an  advantage  by  the  uniform  rates ;  if  he  die  after  that  age 
the  natural  rates  would  pay  the  Office  best.  Looking  at  it  m 
another  light,  the  "  expectation  "  at  age  20  is  40  years — forty 
times  £1  lis.  8d.  is  £63  6s.  8d. ;  the  "  natural "  premiums  on  a  £100 
policy  during  the  like  period  would  amount  to  £55  6s.,  or  £8  la 
8d.  less ;  but  for  this  £8  Is.  8d.  (and  interest  thereon  made  during 
the  term)  the  policy-holder  is  exempt  from  the  difference  between 
the  "  uniform  "  and  the  *'  natural "  premium  at  all  ages  above  60, 
where  the  difference  is  very  great ;  and  also  exempt  from  rejec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  unsound  health,  <fcc.  <fcc.  So  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  uniform  rates  are  more  advantageous  to  po- 
licy-holders as  well  as  far  more  convenient.  Most  Offices  indeed 
have  Tables  of  "  increasing  "  rates  :  that  is,  rates  which  increase 
from  time  to  time  after  the  assurance  is  effected,  according  to  a 
graduated  scale — the  increase  generally  taking  place  each  five  or 
seven  years  up  to  a  given  age,  when  the  premiums  become  sta- 
tionary. There  are  also  Tables  the  exact  reverse  of  these,  or 
*'  decreasing  "  rates,  graduated  in  periods  of  five  years.  Such 
Tables,  however,  are  arranged  for  special  cases,  and  have  already 
been  explained. 

The  difference  between  the  single  premium,  and  the  aggregate 
of  the  annual  premiums,  expected  to  be  paid  at  any  age  is  entirely 
occasioned  by  the  operation  of  interest.  At  age  20  the  single 
payment  is  £48  10s.  9d. ;  the  annual  payment  of  £1  lis.  8d.  for 
40  years  (column  4)  we  have  just  seen  is  £63  6s.  Bd. — difference 
£14  15s.  lid.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  immaterial  to  an  Office  at 
what  age  an  assurance  is  commenced,  providing  it  be  within  limits 
likely  to  afford  a  fair  average  of  lives,  because  eqch  person  is  caUed 
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fipon  to  pay  an  increased  premium  corresponding  with  his  age^ 
or  his  chances  of  dying  sooner.  So  that  if  a  person  at  an  advanced 
age  make  a  larger  annual  payment  than  a  young  man,  he  may  be 
expected  to  make  fewer  of  them. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  it  is  equally  imma- 
terial to  the  assured  at  what  period  of  life  they  commence  the 
assurance  contract  We  most  decidedly  recommend  all  persons 
to  assure  young.  If  they  cannot  assure  for  such  a  sum  as  they 
may  desire,  let  them  assure  for  such  a  sum  as  they  can  afford. 
Leaving  out  the  advantage  of  assuring  while  they  are  in  robust 
health,  which  is  an  important  one,  the  outlay  is  much  less  at  the 
commencement  of  the  contract,  and  continues  so  during  the  whole 
of  life,  as  already  explained.  But  the  chief  inducement  lies  in  the 
increased  Bonus  advantages.  If  a  man  assures  for  a  small  sum, 
and  allows  his  bonuses  to  accumulate,  the  sum  steadily  increases, 
and  in  a  series  of  years  will  probably  become  doubled.  If  he 
applies  his  bonuses  to  reduction  of  premiums,  in  his  later  years  he 
will  be  exempt  from  payment  altogether.  In  every  respect  the 
inducement  appears  great.  How  many  times  does  an  agent  in  his 
experience  receive  the  reply,  "  Ah !  1  wish  I  had  assured  when  I 
was  young."  On  how  many  death-beds  has  this  wish  been  breathed 
with  mournful  intensity  I  Let  us  then  not  be  misunderstood  on 
thispoint. 

We  have,  in  our  previous  examples  in  this  chapter,  confii^d 
ourselves  to  non-participating  assurances ;  or  those  which  give  tne 
policy-holders  no  share  in  the  profits  of  the  Office ;  and  the  rates 
we  have  quoted  have  been  what  are  called  "net"  or  "pure" 
rates :  that  is  to  say,  rates  which  have  had  no  additions  made  to 
them  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  expenses  of  manaajement,  or 
losses  or  contingencies  of  any  kind,  other  than  the  contmgency  of 
death.  We  need  not  say  that  such  rates  are  not,  and  could  not, 
be  used  in  practice  :  they  have  to  undergo  the  process  of  "  charg- 
ing "  or  "  loading,"  by  which  they  become  increased  some  20  per 
cent,  or  more,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  pure  or  natural 
rates  are,  as  already  stated,  those  derived  directly  from  the  Mor- 
tality Table :  the  process  being  a  mathematical  one  whicli  it  is 
out  of  our  province  here  to  explain.  But  it  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  understanding  of  the  subject,  if  we  now  present  the  entire 
Table  from  which  the  several  foregoing  examples  have  been 
drawn,  under  such  an  arrangement  as  to  show  the  connectioii  of 
the  rates  with  the  rUks  of  life  ;  and  the  first  five  columns  exhibit 
this  point  very  clearly.  As  we  have  not  done  so  before,  we  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  reader  the  necessity 
of  reading  very  carefully  the  explanation  over  each  column  of 
this  and  all  previous  and  subsequent  Tables.  A  neglect  of  this 
rule  oflen  causes  Tables  to  be  looked  upon  as  useless,  or  tedious, 
when  they  are  replete  with  instruction  and  utility. 
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Dr.  Fair,  to  whose  able  and  laboriona  investigations  we  owe 
this  Table,  gives  the  following  ezpUnation  oonoeroing  it: — 
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"  By  tlus  Table  it  is  seen  that  if  333  men  (column  2),  at  the  a^^  of  21  (col- 
umn  1),  paid  £1  128.  5d.  (column  6)  each  at  that  birthday,  and  the  same  Bum 
at  every  future  birthday  so  long  as  they  lived — the  money  realizing;  3  per 
cent,  per  annum  intends! — it  would  amount  to  £100  at  the  death  of  each,  or, 
as  is  understood  in  these  cases,  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  tlie  death  oc- 
curred.    If  the  coat  of  manajfement  loere  twthin{/  in  a  Mutual  Life  Office  £1 
128.  5d.  would  be  the  annual  premium  to  be  paid  for  a  policy  of  £100.    The 
payment  of  lOs.  (column  5)  would,  on  the  same  terms,  be  the  premium  for 
insuring  the  life  of  a  male  for  one  year  oidy  for  £100.     If  anyone  who  wished 
Uy  insure  the  life  of  a  boy  engagetl  to  pay  to  an  Office  the  premiums  in  col- 
umn 5,  commencing  with  £15  Us.  7d.  at  birth,  £6  (te.  lOd.  on  thf^  first  birth- 
day, Os.  8<l.  on  the  loth,  and  £0  Os.  on  the  70th  birthday ;  or,  in  fact,  tlie  pre- 
miums in  column  5,  opposite  U)  each  birthday,  so  long  as  the  life  should  last, 
the  risk  would  be  covered  from  year  to  year,  and  the  transaction  might  ter- 
minate at  the  end  of  any  year  mtfumt  loss  to  eitfier  party.     These  are  the  nft 
premiums ;  and  for  females  the  premiums  would  be  a  little  less,  although  but 
few  officers  make  any  distinction  between  their  male  and  female  rates.    If  the 
Office  put  on — as  is  usual  with  all  Companies — 20  or  30  per  cent,  for  expensed 
and  profit,  the  usual  profits  would  be  realized  ;  but  the  addition  on  this  plaD 
(of  varying  premiums)  should  be  rather  greater  than  in  case  of  uniform  pre- 
miums, as  subscribed  capital  would  be  required  to  cover  fluctuations  in  the 
mortality.'* 

The  two  last  columns  in  the  Table  apply  to  amiuitiea^  which 
are  also  seen  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  risks  and  chances  of 
life  at  the  various  ages.  Here  are  Dr.  Farr's  observations  on  the 
Table  :— 

"  The  present  value  of  a  Life  Annuity  of  £1  at  the  age  of  21  is  £22  Is.  (col- 
umn 8)  on  the  life  of  a  male.  On  the  life  of  a  female  it  would  be  rather 
more,  as  female  life  is  longer  than  male  life.  The  present  value  of  an  an- 
nuity of  £1.000  a-year  on  the  life  of  a  man  would  be  1,000  times  £22  Is.,  or 
£22,050 ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £10,  £20,  £35,  or 
any  other  number  of  pounds  may  be  found.  £100  will  purchase  an  annuity 
of  £4  10s.  8d.  (column  0)  on  the  life  of  a  man  aged  21,  and  about  a  shilling 
less  on  the  life  of  a  female.  £1,000  will  of  course  purchase  an  annuity  of  10 
times  the  amount,  or  £45  6s.  8d.  on  the  life  of  a  man.  But  the  office  grant- 
ing annuities  at  these  rates  would  gain  nothing  (except  by  making  more  than 
3  lier  cent,  interest  of  the  purchase  money),  the  values  in  the  Table  being  the 
net  valu(*8  ;  they  might,  indeexl,  lo8t\  if  the  lives  were  well  selected — that  is, 
if  the  lives  were  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  health.  For  these  reasons  a 
certain  arbitrary  percentage  must  be  put  on  the  present  values  and  taken 
off  the  annuities.  And  an  Officii  attempting  to  sell  annuities  on  these  terms 
might  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  an  annuity 
transaction  in  the  ordinary  form  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  Life 
Assurance  transaction.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  reader  already 
knows,  the  Office  stipulates,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  annual 
premium  (or  in  other  words  "an  annuity")  being  paid  during  the 
life  of  the  person  assured  to  pay  down  a  certain  principal  sum  on 
the  termination  of  that  life.  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  the  Office 
guarantees,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  principal  sum  paid  down 
at  the  comrnenceynent  of  the  transactioji^io  grant  a  certain  annual 
allowance  or  annuity,  during  the  life  of  the  person  paying  such 
principal  sum.  In  the  Life  Assurance  transaction  it  is  clearly  to 
the  interest  of  the  Office  that  the  ])olicy-holder  should  continue 
to  live  :  the  advantage  being  the  receipt  of  the  annual  premium, 
and  the  interest  which  the  Office  realizes  on  the  principal  sum  to 
be  paid  on  the  death  of  tho  poWc^-h^VdAr.    In  the  case  of  an 
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annuity,  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Office  that  the  an- 
nuitant should  7Wt  live  :  for  by  his  early  death  the  Office  retains 
the  annual  payments  it  would  otherwise  have  to  make,  and  is 
benefited  to  that  extent.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  while  an 
Office  must  exercise  great  caution  in  the  selection  of  lives  for 
assurance  purposes,  with  the  view  that  they  should  survive  the 
full  average  oi  life,  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  transaction  no  such 
selection  is  desirable  for  the  Office,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The 
public,  however,  generally  understand  this  side  of  the  case,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  Annuity  Societies  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  greater,  on  an  average,  than  in  Life  Offices ! 

It  will  occur  to  many  of  our  readers,  while  reflecting  on  the 
above  points,  that  if  a  person,  at  the  time  of  assuring  his  life  for 
£100,  or  any  other  sum  (in  a  Mutual  Society),  should  pay  into  the 
funds  of  the  same  Society  a  principal  sum,  of  the  same  amount 
as  that  assured  by  his  life  policy,  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  pecuniary  moment 
to  the  Office  whether  he  died  the  next  day  or  lived  till  he  reached 
a  hundred  years!  This  is  of  course  assuming  that  the  Office 
used  the  same  mortality  Table  in  each  case.  The  reason  being 
that  the  annual  premiums  paid  for  the  assurance,  with  the  inter- 
est realized  on  tiie  principal  sum  to  be  paid  under  the  life  policy 
at  death,  are  at  all  ages  of  life  about  equal  to  the  annuity  to  be 
paid  by  the  Office.  The  Table  just  given  will  furnish  illustra- 
tions. Add  to  the  annual  premiums  named  in  column  7,  at  any 
age,  £3,  the  interest  supposed  to  be  realized  on  £100  to  be  paid 
at  the  death  of  the  assured,  and  the  two  amounts  will  equal 
that  given  in  column  9,  :is  the  annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  same  age 
in  respect  of  every  £100  deposited  with  the  Society.  Thus,  at 
age  20,  the  uniform  annual  premium  is  £1  lis.  8d  ;  £3  added, 
making  £4  lis.  8d. — annuity  in  column  9,  £4  9s.  lid.,  the  slight 
difierence  being  occasioned  by  interest. 

The  above  examples  apply  to  ordinary  life  and  annuity  trans- 
actions.    All  kinds  of  modifications  have  been  introduced. 

Returning  to  the  charge — literally  to  the  "  charge,**  as  regards 
life  premiums — it  will  naturally  occur,  even  to  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced reader,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwiseof  any  Office, 
even  a  Mutual  one — indeed,  the  Mutual  Offices  generally  charge 
the  highest  premiums — to  commence  operations  upon  "net"  rates 
of  premiums.  In  the  first  place  there  would  be  no  fund  for  the 
expenses  of  management;  and,  in  the  next,  the  slightest  increase 
in  the  mortality  experienced  over  that  expected,  or  the  slightest 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  realized  below  that  anticipated, 
would  spread  dismay,  and  probably  ruin,  over  the  whole  concern; 
therefore,  some  loading  to  the  pure  premiums  may  be  considered 
as  absolutely  necessary,  although  what  that  may,  or  should  be,  is 
a  point  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  remains  undecided.  No 
rule  has  ever  been  adhere<i  to,  however  many  may  have  been  laid 
down :  hence  the  rates  of  premium  of  the  Offices  based  upon  the 
same  mortality  Table  vary  almost  as  much  as  those  of  Offices 
based  upon  different  Tables.   It  iS)  therefore^  \mpoMA\3\ft  \a  Ql^oXxsc- 
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mine  under  what  mortality  Table  an  Office  \s  conducting  its  ope- 
rations simply  by  its  rates  of  premium.  The  rates  of  the  Carlisle 
Table,  with  an  addition  of  30  per  cent.,  would,  at  many  a^es, 
hardly  equal  the  rates  of  the  Northampton  Table,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  only  5  per  cent.  I  And  many  of  the  Offices  vary  the  rate 
of  loading  at  aifferent  ages :  thus,  at  the  younger  ages,  10  per 
cent,  only  may  be  added  to  the  pure  premiums ;  at  the  middle 
ages,  20  per  cent. ;  and  at  the  advanced  ages,  30  per  cent.  By 
this  means,  indeed,  even  the  inequalities  and  a  defective  life  Table 
may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  remedied ;  and  the  Northampton 
Table,  especially,  requires  some  such  treatment. 

Many  of  the  older  English  Offices  have  adopted  the  rates 
derived  from  the  3  per  cent.  Northampton  Table  without  loading 
at  all.  Some  of  the  early  Scotch  Offices  (more  especially  the 
Mutu^il  ones)  have  taken  their  rates  from  the  Northampton  4  per 
cent.  Table,  with  but  a  very  small  addition  in  the  shape  of  loading. 
The  Mixed  Offices  in  Scotland  mostly  use  the  Carlisle  3  per  cent, 
or  3^  per  cent.  Tables  with  a  moderate  loading.  Many  of  the 
English  Offices  established  since  1816  do  the  same.  Others  take 
the  "  Experience"  Tables  at  3  or  3^  per  cent,  and  a  loading.  A 
few  have  adopted  the  "Government"  3  per  cent.  Tables;  and 
several  of  the  most  recent  ones  the  English  Life  Table,  with  a 
loading  of  course.  Of  others,  if  we  majr  judge  from  appearances, 
we  should  say  they  stand  in  the  position  of  the  possessors  of 
stolen  goods,  and  can  give  no  very  "  satisfactory  account"  of 
how  they  came  by  them:  for  this  the  penalty,  in  the  shape  of 
inconveniences  and  the  liability  to  error  m  all  actuarial  investiga- 
tions, is  a  heavy  one. 

We  have  heard  of  an  Office,  the  rates  for  which  were  obtained 
by  taking  the  rates  of  some  ten  or  twelve  other  Offices,  repre- 
senting as  many  Mortality  Tables,  or  distinct  processes  of  load- 
ing, casting  them  together,  and  then  taking  the  "  mean"  of  the 
whole — and  an  exceedingly  mean  process  it  is.  Othera  have 
evidently  been  more  sparing  of  pains,  and  by  taking  a  penny  off 
one  age  and  putting  it  on  at  another,  have  produced  a  '*  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish"  result,  of  the  evils  of  which  they  could 
have  no  adequate  conception. 

The  importance  of  having  properly  constituted  rates  of  premium 
is  not  simply  confined  to  the  question  of  the  solvency  of  an  Office 
or  otherwise,  but  is  attended  with  many  practical  advantages, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  remark  upon  bonuses.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  here  to  remark  that  in  valuing  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  an  Assurance  Office  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
"pure"  from  the  "gross"  premium — that  is  to  say,  to  indicate 
exactly  what  proportion  of  the  premium  was  intended  to  meet 
the  risk  of  death,  and  what  was  simply  added  to  provide  expenses 
of  management,  and  meet  any  contingencies  which  may  arise. 
The  following  Table  is  arranged  to  show  the  effect  of  a  20  per 
cent,  loading  on  the  pure  rates  of  the  Enprlish  Life  Table,  already 
given,  and  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Carlisle  and  North- 
ampton Tables,  the  latter  without  any  loading  at  all. 
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TABLE 
**  loading  "  rates  of  premimn :  also  affordfaic  a  comMrlson  between 


Sliowlng  the  procefls  of    .  

the  English  and  Carliile  Bates  loaded,  and  the  Northampton  net  Kates. 


Age. 

English  Table,  8  per  cent 

English  rates 
charged. 

Carlisle  4  p.  ct, 

rates  chafed 

40  per  cent 

'  Northampton 
8  per  cent, 
fio/^  charged. 

Net  premiom. 

^ 

Charge  90  p.  ct 

£   8.    d. 

£   s. 

d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

15 

1     7  10 

0    5 

7 

1  18     5 

1  12    8 

1  18     7 

16 

18    8 

0    5 

9 

1  14    5 

1  18    6 

1  19    7 

17 

19    6 

0    5  11 

1  15    5 

1  14    8 

2    0    8 

18 

1  10    8 

0    6 

1 

1  16    4 

1  15    1 

2    18 

10 

1  11    0 

0    6 

2 

1  17    2 

1  16    0 

2    2    8 

20 

1  11    8 

0    6 

4 

1  18    0 

1  16  11 

2    8    7 

21 

1  12    5 

0    6 

6 

1  18  11 

1  17  11 

2    4    6 

22 

1  13    8 

0    6 

8 

1  19  11 

1  18  11 

2    5    4 

23 

1  14    1 

0    6  10 

2    0  11 

2    0    1 

2    6    2 

24 

1  14  11 

0    7 

0 

2    1  11 

2    18 

2    7    1 

25 

1  15    9 

0    7 

2 

2    2  11 

2    2    6 

2    8    1 

26 

1  16    8 

0    7 

4 

2    4    0 

2    8    9 

2    9    1 

27 

1  17    8 

0    7 

7 

2    5    8 

2    5    2 

2  10    1 

28 

1  18    8 

0    7 

9 

2    6    5 

2    6    7 

2  11    1 

20 

1  19    8 

0    7  11 

2    7    7 

2    7  11 

2  12    2 

80 

2    0    9 

0    8 

2 

2    8  11 

2    9    2 

2  18    4 

81 

2    1  11 

0    8 

5 

2  10    4 

2  10    6 

2  14    7 

82 

2    8    1 

0    8 

8 

2  11    9 

2  11  10 

2  15    9 

88 

2    4    4 

0    8  11 

2  18    8 

2  18    4 

2  17    1 

84 

2    5    8 

0    9 

2 

2  14  10 

2  14  11 

2  18    5 

85 

2    7    0 

0    9 

5 

2  16    6 

2  16    8 

2  19  10 

86 

2    8    6 

0    9 

8 

2  18    2 

2  18    5 

8    14 

87 

2  10    0 

0  10 

0 

8    0    0 

8    0    4- 

8    2  10 

88 

2  11    7 

0  10 

4 

8    1  11 

8    2    4 

3    4    6 

89 

2  18    2 

0  10 

8 

8    8  10 

8    4    5 

8    6    2 

40 

2  14  11 

0  11 

0 

8    5  11 

8    6    6 

8    8    0 

41 

2  16    9 

0  11 

4 

8    8    1 

8    8    7 

8    9  10 

42 

2  18    8 

0  11 

9 

8  10    5 

8  10    9 

8  11    8 

43 

8    0    9 

0  12 

2 

8  12  11 

8  12  11 

8  13    8 

44 

8    2  10 

0  12 

7 

8  15    5 

8  15    8 

8  15    9 

45 

8    5    1 

0  18 

0 

8  18    1 

8  17    8 

8  17  11 

46 

8    7    6 

0  18 

6 

4    10 

4    0    5 

4    0    2 

47 

8  10    0 

0  14 

0 

4    4    0 

4    8    8 

4    2    7 

48 

3  12    8 

0  14 

6 

4    7    2 

4    6    6 

4    5    1 

49 

8  15    6 

0  15 

1 

4  10    7 

4  10    2 

4    7  10 

50 

8  18    6 

0  15 

8 

4  14    2 

4  14    2 

4  10    7 

51 

4    1    8 

0  16 

4   . 

4  18    0 

4  18    9 

4  18    6 

52 

4    5    1 

0  17 

0 

5    2    1 

5    8    6 

4  16    5 

53 

4    8    9 

0  17 

9 

5    6    6 

5    8    7 

4  19    7 

54 

4  12    8 

0  18 

7 

5  11    8 

5  14    1 

5    2  10 

55 

4  16  11 

0  19 

5 

5  16    4 

6  19  11 

5    6    4 

56 

5    16 

1    0 

4 

6    1  10 

6    6    4 

5  10    1 

57 

5    6    5 

1    1 

8 

6    7    8 

6  18    2 

5  14    0 

58 

5  11    7 

1    2 

4 

6  18  11 

7    0    5 

5  18    2 

59 

5  16    7 

1    8 

5 

7    0    4 

7    7    9 

6    2    7 

60 

6    2    7 

1    4 

6 

7    7    1 

7  14  11 

6    7    4 

61 

6    8    7 

1    5 

9 

7  14    4 

8    17 

6  12    4 

62 

6  14  11 

1    7 

0 

8    1  11 

8    8    6 

6  17    9 

63 
64 

7    18 

1    8 

4 

8  10    0 

8  15  11 

7    8    7 

7    8  10 

1    9 

9 

8  18    7 

9    4    2 

,    7    ^V\    V 
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Process  of  "  ] 

Loading"  (fiontinwd.) 

Age 

English  Table,  8  per  cent. 

English  rates 
charged. 

Carlisle  4  p.  ct. 
,  rates  charged 
1    40  per  cent 

NorttuunptoQ 

8  per  cent, 

mx  charged. 

Net  premium. 

Ch&rge  20  p.  ct. 

£    s.    d. 

£    B.    d. 

£   B.    d. 

I       £    B.    d. 

£    B.    d. 

65 

7  16    4 

1  11     3 

9    7    7 

9  13     2 

7  16    8 

66 

8    4    5 

1  12  11 

9  17    4 

10    3    1 

8    4    1 

67 

8  13    0 

1  14    7 

10    7    7 

10  14    2 

8  12    1 

68 

9    2    1 

1  16    5 

10  18    6 

11     6    5 

9    0    9 

60 

9  11    9 

1  18    4 

11  10    1 

12    0    2 

9  10    2 

70 

10    2    0 

2    0    5 

12    2    5 

12  15    6 

10    0    4 

71 

10  18    0 

2    2    7 

12  15    7 

18  12  10 

10  11    4 

72 

11    4    7 

2    4  11 

13    9    6 

14  10  11 

11     3    4 

78 

11  16  10 

2    7    5 

14    4    8 

15    8    8 

11  16    2 

74 

12    9  11 

2  10    0 

14  19  11 

16    5  11 

12    9  10 

75 

13    8    9 

2  12    9 

15  16    6 

17    1    1 

18    4    4 

76 

13  18    4 

2  15    8 

16  14    0 

17  17    1 

13  19    8 

77 

14  13    9 

2  18    9 

17  12    6 

18  18    0 

14  15    8 

78 

15  10    0 

8    2    0 

18  12    0 

19  10    4 

15  14    0 

79 

16    7    2 

8    5    5 

19  12    7 

20  11    6 

16  15    8 

80 

17    5    2 

8    9    1 

20  14    8 

21  12    6 

18    0    0 

81 

18    4    2 

8  12  10 

21  17    0 

22  17    8 

19    6    8 

82 

19    4    0 

8  16  10 

23    0  10 

24    2    8 

20  14    8 

88 

20    4  10 

4    1    0 

24    5  10 

25    9  10 

22    4    0 

84 

1 

21    6    7 

4    5    4 

25  11  11 

26  19    1 

23    8  11 

This  Table  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  testing  the  equity, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  rates  of  premium  adopted  by  the  various  Of- 
fices, assuming,  as  we  have  already  done,  that  the  English  Life 
Table  fairly  represents  the  present  mortality  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  this  we  can  see  no  room  to  doubt.  It  will  be  observed,  that  at 
all  ages  up  to  44  the  Northampton  rates  are  the  highest.  That 
at  that  age  the  rates  under  each  of  the  Tables  almost  exactly  cor- 
respond ;  and  that  in  the  after  ages,  the  Northampton  rates  are 
lower  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  Tables.  This  was  to  be 
expected  for  the  reasons  pointed  out  in  our  chapter  on  Mortality 
Tables." 

Dr.  Farr  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  preceding  Table  the  North- 
ampton rate,  at  age  20,  is  38  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  "  net"  pre- 
mium in  the  English  Life  Table;  while  at  50,  it  is  only  15  per 
cent,  in  excess,  and  at  66  it  give  the  net  premium  without  ant/ 
"  charge''*  at  all.  The  average  at  all  tiges  is  27  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  net  premium  of  the  English  Table;  and  he  adds,  ''  Hence 
all  the  transactions  of  insurance  by  the  Northampton  Table  are 
loaded  with  a  certain  degree  of  injustice,  increasing  in  its  amount 
and  pressure  as  you  descend  to  the  earlier  ages  at  which  assuran- 
ces are  effected." 

The  "net"  premiums  for  assuring  £100  for  one  year  are  as  fol- 
lows, under  the  three  following  Mortality  Tables.  We  add  them 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison : — 
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Afeia 

AfeSOu 

AfeaO. 

Afe40. 

AfleM. 

AfeeO. 

As*  TO. 

NoithAmpton  Table. . . 
OmriiBle  Table 

i.    d. 

17  9 

8    9 

18  8 

X     ■.  d. 

1    7    8 
0  18    9 
0  14    8 

X    •.  d. 
1  18    8 

0  10    7 

0  16   4 

X     i.  d. 

8   0    7 
16    8 
10    1 

X     ■.   d. 

816    1 
1    6    1 
110  11 

X     •.   d. 

8  18   8 
8   6   0 
8  18  11 

X     ■.  d. 

6    6    1 
6    0   8 
6   6    1 

Experience  Table 

The  annual  invaridble  premiums  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  un- 
der the  same  Tables,  are — 


AffBia 

Ace  90. 

AfeaO. 

Afe40. 

AfleSa 

AaWk 

AaTO. 

Norfhampton  Table . . . 
Oarllflle  Table 

X     s.  d. 

114    1 
18   4 
1    8  10 

X     0.  d. 

8    8    7 
1    8  11 
19    6 

X     •.  d. 

8  18   4 
1  10   0 
1  18    1 

X     ■.  d. 

8    8   0 
818    0 
8  18    1 

X    ■.    d. 
4  10    7 

8  18   6 

8  16   8 

X     ■.  d. 

6    7   4 
6  16  10 
6    0    6 

X     s.  d. 

10    0   4 

9   8   0 

10    8   0 

Bzperience  Table 

In  each  case  3  per  cent,  interest  is  assumed. 

The  Carlisle  Table,  up  to  age  27,  gives  a  rate  of  premium  very 
slightly  below  that  of  the  English  Table,  and  at  all  the  advanced 
ages  rates  a  little  above  it.  The  Table  just  given  shows  that  if 
interest  be  taken  at  4  per  cent.,  and  a  charge  of  40  per  cent,  be 
added  to  the  Carlisle  Table,  its  premiums  will  differ  little  from 
those  of  the  English  3  per  cent.  Table  for  males,  with  an  addition 
of  20  per  cent  We  will  not,  however,  pursue  this  point  further 
at  present.  The  following  Tabular  comparisons  may  be  found 
useful : — 


And 


The  Northampton  3  per  cent,  premium  is  equal  to  the 
Carlisle  3  per  cent,  increased  about  28  per  cent, 
equal  to  tlie  Carlisle  4  per  cent.  "  89  per  cent. 

"  Experience  3  per  cent.  "  25  ner  cent. 

Experience  4  per  cent. 
English.  3  per  cent. 
English       4  per  cent. 


tt 
tt 
tt 


25  per  cent. 
86  per  cent. 
27  per  cent. 
37  per  cent. 


As  various  allusions  are  made  to  "  3  per  cent.,"  "  3  J^,"  and  "  4 
per  cent.  Tables,"  it  may  be  useful  here  to  explain — although  we 
Delieve  we  have  previously  referred  to  the  fact — that  these  per 
centages  relate  to  the  rates  of  interest  at  which  it  is  assumed  the 
funds  of  the  Office  will  be  improved.  In  all  monetary  trans- 
actions which  bear  relation  to  remote  periods,  interest^  as  we  have 
seen,  enters  largely  into  the  consideration.  Assurance  calcula- 
tions being  of  this  class,  the  question  of  interest  meets  us  at  every 
point,  and  must  be  thoroughly  understood  before  the  principles 
upon  which  Life  Offices  are  conducted  can  be  comprehenaed. 
An  annual  payment  or  annuity  of  £1,  invested  at  3  per  cent, 
for  50  years,  amounts  to  £112  ;  while  at  5  per  cent,  during  a  like 
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period  it  reaches  £209,  giving  a  difference  on  this  small  sum  of 
nearly  £100.  Suppose  the  case  then  of  a  policy-holder  paying  to 
a  Life  Office  £50  per  annum  for  an  assurance  on  his  life,  and  liv- 
ing 50  years  after  the  date  at  which  the  assurance  commenced,  it 
would  make  a  difference  of  very  nearly  £5,000  to  the  Office, 
whether  these  premiums  were  invested  at  5  instead  of  3  per  cent.  I 
being  a  sum  probably  two-fold  greater  than  that  assured  under 
the  original  policy.  It  is  clearly  then  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  Office  that  it  does  not  calculate  upon  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  it  may  thereafter  realise,  and  to  the  assured  that  it 
does  not  assume  a  much  lotoer  rate  than  will  probably  be  made, 
unless  he  is  certain  of  a  proportionate  benefit  in  some  other  form, 
as  by  wav  of  bonus  addition,  4fcc. 

Mr.  Hillman  furnishes  an  example  of  the  operation  of  interest 
on  a  larger  scale  than  those  already  given  : — 

"  Suppoee/'  he  sajs,  "  three  Institutions  for  the  Assnranoe  of  Life  inveeted 
the  sum  of  £500,000  with  its  accumulating^  interest  at  5, 4,  and  8  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, and  that  the  interests  were  receivable  half-yearly — at  the  end  of  20 
years  the  followinf^  would  be  the  amounts  of  the  origixial  principals  with  their 
respective  accumuUtions : — 


1st  Office £500,000  at  5  per  cent. 

2nd    "     "  4 

8rd     "     "  8 


4( 


« 


£1,842,582. 

£1.104,020. 

£907,010. 


The  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  Office  investing^  at  5  per  cent,  and 
the  other  that  obtained  only  8  per  cent,  is  £435,522,  which  invested  at  5  per 
cent,  would  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  £21,776,  an  income  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  of  management  of  half  a-dozen  Assurance  Compa- 
nies." 

Net  Axinnal  Preminms  reqnir«d  to  assare  £100,  payable  at  Death,  at  8  and  4  per  cent  fai- 
tereat,  aa  deduced  fh>in  tne  following  Tablea  of  Mortality,  exclusive  of  any  loading  for 

ezpenaea  or  contingencies. 


Ate. 

NortbAmptoD 
Tabl«. 

Carliala  Table. 

Combined 

Ksperience 

of  17  ItOndon 

Oflkee. 

Ooremmeot  TablM. 
(Fiolakoa) 

lariiab  Lift 
Table. 

■    — ^ 
Ace. 

90 
96 
80 
85 
40 
45 
60 
66 

eo 

3p«r    1     4PW 
cent    1     ceoU 

3  per     1    4  per 
cent.     1    cent. 

4  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

4  par  cent. 

Without  diatlne- 
tion  of  Sex. 

Withnot  diatiac- 
tion  of  Sex. 

Without  die- 

tinrtion  of 

Sox. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ma1«* 
Female. 

1 
Male.  >  remain. 

1 

SO 
96 
80 
86 
40 
45 
60 
66 

» 

£   ■.    d.X   •.   d.|X   •.    i.\£   *.    d. 

8   8    78   0    8|1    9  101    6   4 

8  8    19   4    9,114    0110    4 

9  18    6,8    9  1o'l  19    01  16    1 

S 19 108 16    02    4    89    0    6 

1             1             ' 
8    7  118    8  119  19    08    7    6 

8  17  11,8  18    8  8   0    4  9  16    6 

4  10    74    6    98  19   68    7    8 

1 
6    6   46    1    74  10  114    6    8 

1            1            1 
6    7    46    9    46  16    9,6  10    8 

i              1              1 

1     6  11 

10    6 
1  18  11 
119    9 
9   7   4 
9  17    8 
8  11    6 
4  10   0 
6  15    1 

X   •.    d. 
119    6 

114    7 

1  17    9 

9    9    8 

9    9    0 

9  18    8 

8  19    0 

4    9    9 

6    9    7 

iC   a.    d. 

16  0 

17  8 
1  10  11 
114  11 
1  19   8 
9   6    0 
9  15   0 
8    8    1 
4    6    9 

iE    a.    d. 
18     8 

111     1 

114   4 
118    8 
9   4   4 
8  19    1 
8    8   6 
8  18   7 
4  17  10 

iE   a.   dX   a.   d. 
18    617    9 

1  19    61  11    S 

1  17    1 1  16    4 

9    9    98    0    6 

9  10    09    6  11 

1 

9  19    69  16    6 
8  19    48    7    4 
4  11    64    6    0' 

6  17    85    9    4' 

1             1 
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Applying  these  considerations  to  life  premiums,  it  is  very  clear 
that  under  a  Table  which  assumes  to  make  fauar  per  cent,  of  its 
money  instead  of  three,  the  premiums  for  assuring  any  given 
sum  ought  not  to  be  so  large  where  the  higher  rate  of  interest 
prevails;  and  this  is  seen  to  be  so.  The  preceding  Table  illus- 
trates this  point  In  the  case  of  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle 
Tables  the  rates  at  both  3  and  4  per  cent,  are  given  for  the  sake 
of  contrast.  The  remaining  examples  are  confined  to  the  4  per 
cent.  Tables — the  two  last  distinguishing  between  male  and  fe- 
male rates. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  almost  any  variation  of  rates  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  Table  of  mortality,  and  that  they  may  be 
produced  from  either  of  two  causes,  viz.,  a  variation  in  the  rate 
of  interest  assumed,  or  a  variation  in  the  per  centage  of  "  load- 
ing." The  careful  reading  of  the  following  short  Table  will  fully 
and  clearly  illustrate  this  point : — 

Premiums  to  assure  £100  by  Eng^lish  Life  Table. 

Premiums  with  a  "  charg^e"  of 

10  per  cent.  20  per  cent.  30  per  cent. 
£2    11    9     i^l6   5     £312 

2     70       2    11    8        2  15   7 


"Net*'  annual  premiums  at  a^  35, 
taking  the  interest  of  money 
at  3  per  cent. 

£2    7    0 

at  4  per  cent. 

£2    2    9 


Here  are  eight  variations  of  premiums,  and  they  might  easily  be 
increased  to  eighty. 

Believing  that  enough  has  been  said  to  familiarize  the  reader 
with  the  general  principles  attending  the  construction  of  rates 
of  premium,  we  may  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  of  the  subject;  but 
we  propose  stopping  by  the  way,  and  taking  a  glance  at  the  oft- 
debated  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  high  and  low  pre- 
miums, so  far  as  the  interest  of  policy-holders  is  concerned. 

It  may  seem  hardly  necessary  to  preface  our  observations  by  a 
truism  which  applies  to  many  things  besides  life  premiums,  viz., 
that  the  highest  rates  are  not  necessarily  the  dearest,  or  the  lowest 
the  cheapest.  The  main  consideration  is  the  quality  of  the  article 
the  purchaser  gets  for  his  money ;  and  this  holds  good  whether 
the  article  purchased  be  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  policy  of  assurance. 

Reverting  to  premiums,  then,  we  see  they  are  made  up  of  two 
parts  :  the  first  that  which  is  absolutely  required  to  meet  the  risk 
of  death :  the  other,  the  addition  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  ex- 
penses and  contingencies.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  a  person  were 
purchasing  a  policy  for  £100  without  any  additions — or,  as  it  is 
generally  termed,  "  without  profits" — the  nearer  the  purchase 
money  coincided  with  the  net  premium,  under  a  recognised  Life 
Table,  the  better.  But  if  a  person  were  assuring  in  a  Mutual 
Office,  where  he  was  to  participate  either  in  profit  or  loss,  the 
case  might  be  very  different.  Assume  for  a  moment  the  case  of 
a  Mutual  Office  which  charged  such  low  rates  of  premium  as  not 
to  be  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  death, 
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what  might  be  the  position  of  the  assured  ?  That  those  who 
died  early  would  receive  their  claims  in  full,  while  those  who 
lived  to  a  later  period,  and  had  therefore  contributed  more 
largely  to  the  funds,  would  find  the  Society  in  such  a  position 
as  to  be  unable  to  meet  their  claims.  On  the  ground  of  justice 
therefore,  as  well  as  prudence,  no  Mutual  Office  should  adopt  a 
scale  of  rates  which  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  being  per- 
fectly safe  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  determine.  Proprietary 
Offices,  carried  on  simply  as  trading  speculations,  will  talce  care 
never  to  run  to  this  extreme. 

Take  the  opposite  case,  of  extremely  high  rates.  A  person  as- 
suring, without  participation  in  profits,  pays,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  price  far  above  the  real  value  of  the  article  he  pur- 
chases, and  gets  no  possible  advantage  by  so  doing :  because  the 
security  is  just  as  great  in  a  properly  constituted  Office  with  mod- 
erate rates :  not  even  to  say  greater,  for  the  Office  with  moderate 
premiums  is  far  more  likely  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  as- 
surers at  all  ages  to  constitute  a  fair  average ;  without  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  tlie  business  of  Life  Assurance  can  hardly 
be  carried  on  with  safety. 

High  rates  in  MtUiud  Offices  are  not  open  to  the  objections  just 
stated :  the  objections,  where  they  exist,  are  of  a  different  class. 
Our  own  belief  is,  that  moderate  rates  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  exorbitant  ones  under  all  circumstances,  but  like  nearly  all 
points  in  assurance  practice,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  In  a  Mutual  Office,  where  the  surplus  or  profits  are  divi- 
ded on  an  equitable  scale — that  is  to  say,  where  the  assurers  at 
every  age  receive  a  return  in  the  shape  of  profits  at  the  same  ra- 
tio as  they  contribute  to  the  profits — or,  to  be  still  more  precise 
on  this  all-important  question,  in  an  Office  where  the  surplus  is 
distributed  with  due  regard  to  the  addition  or  loading  to  tlie 
premiums  at  all  ages,  high  rates  of  premium  may  be  an  advantage 
m  this  way — that  the  sum  which  the  assured  pays  to  the  high- 
rate  Office,  over  and  above  that  which  he  would  pay  to  an  Office 
with  moderate  rates,  being  invested  by  the  Office  at  a  profitable 
rate  of  interest  and  on  good  security,  and  with  its  accumulations 
ultimately  returned  to  him  in  the  shape  of  profits,  he  may  have 
realised  a  better  rate  of  interest  on  this  surplus,  whatever  it  may 
be,  than  he  could  have  made  in  any  other  manner.  But  take  a 
case  where  the  profits  realised  are  distributed  by  some  arbitrary 
rule,  without  regard  to  the  principles  of  equity — as  where  the  pre- 
miums are  loaded  the  same  at  all  ages,  and  the  profits  are  distrib- 
uted in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  the  young  against  the  old,  or 
the  old  against  the  young — a  manifest  injustice  will  result  to  some 
portion  of  the  assurers  in  such  Offices. 

We  do  not  purpose  here  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
question  of  the  distribution  of  profits — that  is  reserved  for  the 
next  division :  we  will,  therefore,  only  add  that  all  the  cases  we 
have  just  "  supposed"  exist  in  reality,  and  in  a  much  more  aggra- 
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vated  form  than  we  have  yet  presented  them — and  then  proceed 
with  the  subject  of  premiums. 

Having  declared  ourselves  in  favor  of  moderate  premiums,  by 
which,  we  may  here  explain,  we  refer  to  those  which  have  during 
a  series  of  years  been  found  adequate  to  meet  all  the  ordinary 
risks  of  life,  and  to  leave  a  respectable  surplus  in  addition :  such 
rates,  as  of  necessity  they  must,  being  derived  from  a  Mortality 
Table  having  no  glaring  faults  in  its  construction — ^having,  we 
say,  committed  ourselves  to  this  view,  we  purpose,  as  is  our  cus- 
tom, to  see  how  far  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  will  sup- 
port us  in  such  a  conclusion ;  our  desire  here,  as  elsewhere,  being 
Bim|)ly  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

Commencing  with  a  competent,  yet  impartial,  authority,  Dr. 
Farr  points  to  a  truth,  obvious  after  what  has  been  already 
state^i,  yet  important  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  viz. — that  the 
premium  is  increased  by  using  a  Life  Table  expressive  of  a  high 
rate  of  mortality  and  a  low  rate  of  interest  ;  and  conversely  it  is 
diminished  under  opposite  conditions.     lie  then  adds : — 

"  Although  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down,  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
judicious  course  in  &  Proprietarj/  Office  to  use  a  Life  Table  which  expresses 
the  average  mortality  of  the  classes  of  people  who  insure ;  to  take  interest  at 
8  per  cent.,  which  is  the  natural  average  rate  where  there  is  no  risk,  and  the 
rate  most  likely  to  be  realized  with  certainty  in  transactions  extending  over 
a  long  series  of  years ;  and  finally  to  make  such  an  addition  as  while  it  gua> 
rantees,  to  some  extent,  the  proprietors  from  loss,  yields  them  a  fair  profit." 
(Twelfth  Annual  Report.) 

Nearly  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  premiums  take  an  op- 
portunity of  having  a  "  quiet  fling,"  at  the  Northampton  Table. 
Dr.  Farr  boldly  asserts  that — 

"  By  its  use  the  Proprietary  Offices  have  exacted  enormous  and  unequal 
premiums  from  the  portions  of  the  community  who  happened  to  be  iU-versed 
and  iU-ifuttructed  in  the  intricate  science  of  Life  AasuranceJ'* 

Another  writer  more  quietly,  but  equally  unmistakably, 
says : — 

"  Where  is  the  fairness  of  usin;;  a  Table  which  demands  premiums  very 
much  larger  than  the  real  risks  from  the  young,  while  it  admits  older  lives 
on  more  easy  terms?  Ouglit  the  older  lives  to  enjoy  any  privilege  in  this  re- 
spect ?  Quite  the  reverse ;  for  belonging  to  a  class  which  is  less  known,  and 
extending  also  in  smaller  numbers  with  results  therefore  more  subject  to 
fluctuation,  the  per  centage  added  to  the  premiums  deducted  from  a  true 
Table  ought  rather  to  be  larger  in  the  case  of  old  lives  than  in  that  of  young 
ones.  Tlie  best  customers,  l^th  in  number  and  quality,  ought  not  to  come 
the  worst  off." 

A  writer  in  Chambers'^  Informalion,  equally  to  be  commended 
for  his  impartiality  and  clearness,  enters  into  a  more  minute  com- 
parison : — 

"  The  high  rates  are  defended  on  various  grounds.  A  Company  making 
high  charges,  and  consequently  good  profits,  may  be  supposed  to  have  more 
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Stability  than  one  makings  moderate  chargee ;  while  of  a  Society,*  pazsuing^ 
bomnees  on  the  same  plan,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  overplus  becomes  a  kind  of 
bank  deposit,  to  be  ultimately  realized  by  the  depositor.  With  regard  to 
Companies,  the  defence  may,  or  not  be,  sound  according  as  business  is  man- 
aged discreetly  or  otherwise.  The  defence  is  of  greater  force  with  regard  to 
Societies  ;  but  even  there  it  is  not  free  from  objections.  The  high-rate  Socie- 
ties, proceeding  upon  the  Northampton  Table,  commit  a  constant  injustice  to 
the  young  and  middle-aged  members  in  fcLVor  of  the  old.  The  needless  am- 
plitude tends  to  occasion  a  careless,  a  less  careful,  use  of  them  in  construct- 
ing the  concern :  there  is,  for  instance,  a  greater  temptation  to  give  large 
commissions  to  persons  who,  as  it  is  said,  bring  business.  But  the  greatest 
objection  to  a  needless  high  scale  is,  that  it  must  act  aa  an  oMrucUan  to  the 
first  step  in  what  is  generally  one  of  the  most  important  moral  acts  of  a  lifetime 
— the  effecting  of  Life  Assurance.  We  would  here  be  understood  to  <miw  a 
broad  distinction  between  an  unsound  low  rate,  and  one  which  is  sofBdent  to 
satisfy  a  reasonable  anxiety  for  security.  Rates  much  below  the  first  of  the 
above  three  cases  [referring  to  some  examples  taken  from  the  Scotch  Offices] 
would  be  decidedly  unsafe,  taking  all  contingencies  into  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  possible  to  transact  perfectly  safe  business 
upon  a  medium  of  that  scale.  Those  who,  for  further  caution,  prefer  the  next 
scale,  must  be  said  to  pay  highly  for  it,  if  they  resort  to  a  Company  which 
gives  no  share  of  profits  to  the  assured :  if  they  become  membera  of  a  Soci- 
ety, large  periodic  additions  will  be  no  more  than  their  due" 

Mr.  Charles  Babbage  says, — 

"  I  imagine  it  will  not  require  much  argument  to  show,  that  the  more 
proper  mode  would  be  to  determine,  as  early  as  we  can,  the  real  value  of  the 
risk,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  premium  just  sufficient  to  meet  it,  and  to 
add  to  this  sucn  a  per  centage  as  will  defray  the  expenses  of  management, 
and  allow  of  a  sufficient  dividend  to  the  proprietors,  whose  capital  is  a  gua- 
rantee to  the  assured.'* 

This  is  precisely  the  process  we  have  shown  in  the  Table  given 
at  pages  279  and  280. 

Professor  de  Morgan,  taking  a  more  extended  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, says,— 

"  But  there  are  reasons  why  the  premiums  of  an  Insurance  Office  need  not 
be  so  high  as  the  very  limited  number  of  data  in  their  tables  might  seem  to 
require.  If  the  fluctuations  from  the  average,  which  are  within  the  most 
cautious  definition  of  reasonable  probability,  were  all  to  be  encountered  at 
onc«,  or  might  be  at  once,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  premiums  should  be  con- 
sidered too  high.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case,  unless,  indeed,  a  pestilence 
might  single  out  the  members  of  an  Insurance  Office,  or  an  earthquake 
should,  by  some  extraordinary  event,  swallow  them  all  up  in  the  place  where, 
by  a  most  remarkable  coincidence,  they  were  all  assembled  together.  Such 
extreme  cases,"  he  continues,  "  are  not  worth  consideration  ;  and  we  may  take 
the  chances  of  life  and  death  as  distributed  over  a  large  number  of  years.  In 
the  meantime,  the  surplus  fund  increases  at  compound  interest,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  not  whether  a  given  number  of  lives  will,  on  the  whole,  drop  so  much 
before  the  predicted  time,  that  a  given  fund  will  be  destroyed,  but  whether 
this  can  happen  so  fast  that  it  will  outrun  the  increase  of  the  fund  at  com- 
pound interest" 

The  author  of  "  Xt/€  Assurance:  its  Sc/i ernes,  its  Difficulties, 
and  its  Abuses,^  takes  up  the  other  side  of  the  question.     Refer- 

*  Tho  distinction  between  **  Oompanr  "  and  "  Society  "  most  be  observed  with  attention 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  The  former  applies  to  a  proprietary  or  mixed  OfflcO" 
the  latter  to  mutual  Offlces  only. 
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ring  to  cheap  premiums^  which  he  defines  to  be  '^  rates  which  are 
considerably  below  the  average  demanded  of  the  general  body  of 
the  Offices,"  he  says, — 

"  We  speak  harshly  of  this  system  of  cheap  premiums,  because  we  feel  that 
it  is  an  evil  daily  becoming  more  formidable.  Wo  are  sorry  to  say  it  has  be- 
come a  common  boast  of  many  new  Offices,  in  their  public  advertisements, 
that  they  offer  the  lowegt  rates  of  premiums  possible^  tnthotU  e&mpramising  the 
safety  of  the  Institution  /  Such  advertisements  speak  volumes.  Who,  we 
would  ask,  would  open-eyed  venture  to  place  so  sacred  a  trust,  as  the  future 
provision  for  a  young  family,  in  the  hands  of  a  Society  which  spontaneously 
acknowledged  the  charge  of  approaching  so  closely  to  the  line  which  divides 
security  from  insecurity  ?  Should  we  be  considered  in  possession  of  our 
senses  were  we  to  risk  our  necks  by  travelling  on  a  railroad,  the  engineer  of 
which,  at  the  outset  of  the  journey,  promised  to  put  the  engine  to  its  extremest 
speed,  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that,  however  great  the  pressure  on  the 
boiler  might  become,  it  should  be  preserved  just  short  of  an  actual  explosion  ? 
Absurd  as  it  may  appear,  such  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  is  not 
more  preposterous  than  that  daily  held  out  by  tlie  e^ieap  premium  Offices." 

A  writer  in  the  North  British  Review^  already  several  times 
quoted,  speaking  particularly  of  the  high-rate  Offices,  says, — 

"  The  prevailing  systems  are,  in  reality,  most  unfavorable  to  the  spread 
of  Life  Assurance  among  the  general  body  of  society.  The  grand  object 
should  be,  to  promote  its  extension  among  all  who  can  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits.  Instead  of  doing  this  by  offering  Assurance  at  low,  bui  safe  rates, 
these  are  kept  so  high  as  to  deter  many  from  attempting  to  assure,  and  to 
defeat  many  more  who  make  the  attempt,  all  in  order  to  produce  a  surplus 
fund  for  the  long  livers.  New  entrants  not  only  pay  an  adequate  premium, 
but,  in  addition,  what  may  be  called  a  Tontine-tax,  in  the  distribution  of 
which  they  may  never  share ;  and  thus  Life  Assurance,  instead  of  being  sim- 
plified, and  cheapened,  and  popularized  as  it  might  be,  wUMn  the  limits  of  per- 
fect safety,  is  clogged  and  complicated,  by  the  super-addition  of  an  expensive 
system,  tJis  very  opposite  of  Life  Assurance  in  its  nature  and  tendency. 

The  writer  touches  upon  a  point  whjch  will  be  very  fully  dis- 
cussed in  our  chapter  on  Bonuses.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  *' loading"  should  be  converted  into  a  Tontine  TaXy 
although  we  grant  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  All  depends 
upon  the  periods  and  mode  of  division  of  the  surplus.  The  same 
writer  will  then  be  allowed  space  for  the  further  development  of 
his  views.  Meantime,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  immediate 
question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  high  and  low  rates. 

The  writer  of  some  able  papers  in  the  Morning  Herald  (Deo. 
1849),  speaking  of  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  varia- 
tions in  the  several  Mortality  Tables,  says, — 

"  Hence  also  the  various  apparent  differences  which  still  exist  amongst  the 
Offices,  both  as  respects  the  rates  of  premium  charged,  and  the  per  centage  of 
profits  returned  to  assuring  parties.  These  differences  cause  much  perplexity, 
and  go  a  great  way  towards  limiting  the  operations  of  these  Societies  among 
the  people  at  large  who  cannot  clearly  comprehend  why  some  establishments 
should  return  enormous  bonuses,  while  others  return  but  little,  and  some  none 
at  all.  They  have  but  limited  means  of  judging  why  or  wherefore  such  dis- 
tinctions should  arise,  or  of  seeing  clearly  what  those  who  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  will  understand,  that  the  ^neral  results  of  all  such  As- 
flodations  {honest  and  proper  management  being  granted)  are  nearly  alike. 
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security  and  profits  bein^af  more  or  less  insured  in  proportion  to  tlie  hi^h  or 
low  charge  of  premium,  if  at  all  within  the  barrier  established  bj  the  CarUsle 
and  the  Northampton  Tables.  H  is  for  the  assurers  thernselves  to  deeids 
•whether  tliey  are  disposed  to  pay  in  advance  high  premiums,  proved  to  he  realty 
unnecessary,  satisfied  with  the  promise  oflUgh  bonuses  in  retumt  or  are  desirous 
to  restrict  their  actual  outlay  in  premiums  to  an  amount  w/iich,  though  more 
moderate,  is  yet  securely  based  on  modern  experience,'* 

On  another  occasioD,  Professor  M.  de  Morgan  compares  the 
relative  advantages  resulting  to  the  Offices  as  between  high  and 
low  rates : — 


"  According  to  the  Carlisle  Table,  the  prendum  which  should  now  be  paid 
to  insure  £100  upon  the  life  of  an  individual  aged  20  is  £1  78.,  sXfottr  per 
cent.  According  to  the  Northampton  Table,  at  8  per  cent.,  the  same  premium 
should  be  £2  4s.  Taking  the  first  premium,  and  assuming  its  Table,  the  Of- 
fice will  not  be  sure  of  avoiding  loss  until  the  party  has  lived  85  years,  bj 
which  time  the  premiums,  with  their  accumulated  interest,  will  have  passed 
£100.  It  is  little  more  than  2  to  1  that  a  life  of  such  an  age  shall  live 
beyond  82  years  after  the  contract.  Taking  the  premium  of  the  Northampton 
Table,  the  party  must  live  28  years  before  the  Office  can  gain  by  him  ;  and  it 
is  about  10  to  7  that  he  will  outlive  this  term." 

Mr.  Sturrock,  who  is  the  champion  of  low  rates,  as  well  as 
Mutual  Offices,  says  : — 

"  It  must  appear,  from  the  full  investigations  that  have  been  made  into 
the  law  of  mortality  in  this  country,  and  the  results  of  the  long  experience 
of  numerous  Companies,  that  the  premiums  charged  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  older  Offices  are  exorbitant,  and  unnecessary  for  the  safety  of  the  business 
of  life  Assurance.  It  follows  that  the  public  can  derive  every  advantage  of 
Life  Assurance  from  Companies  using  tne  more  moderate  premiums.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  be  widely  spread,  that 
the  benefit  of  assurance  may  be  extended  to  the  larger  and  more  numerous 
class  of  the  community,  who  have  hitherto  been  discouraged  by  extravagant 
premiums  from  availing  themselves  of  its  benefits."' 

Mr.  George  J.  Soper,  in  his  clever  pamphlet,  also  discusses  the 
subject  impartially : — 

"  Some  Societies  charge  higher  premiums  than  others  which  profess  precisely 
the  same  principles,  but  the  object  of.  and  the  plea  for,  such  extra  charges, 
such  advanced  rates  beyond  the  actual  law  of  mortality,  are  generally  well 
understood  to  be  the  desire  to  gain  a  current  popularity  by  making  large 
returns  in  the  name  of  bonuses  or  profits.  Against  such  a  line  of  policy  no 
fair  objection  can  be  urged,  for  the  choice  is  with  the  applicants,  and,  as  before 
observed,  the  law  of  mortality  is  so  well  known  that  the  average  life  risk 
may  be  ascertained  to  a  very  close  figure.  At  all  events,  it  is  perfectly  right, 
just,  and  proper, — it  is,  in  fact,  demanded  by  common  prudence  to  require  a 
rate  of  premium  more  or  less  above  the  present  accepted  value  standkrd  of 
mortality.  There  being,  therefore,  no  deception  in  the  matter,  persons  are 
left  to  decide  for  themselves,  whether  they  would  prefer  a  high  premium 
scale,  relying  on  the  Company  returning  all  the  extra  charges  in  after  bonuses 
(for  the  Companies  have  that  option,  and  therefore  high  premiums  may  not 
always  be  foUoioed  by  corresponding  bonuses),  or  the  lower,  though  still  an 
authorized  and  acknowledged  safe  standard,  which  could  not,  of  course,  make 
any  great  impression  with  bonuses,  for  the  certain  fulfilment  of  their  expecta- 
tions ;  all  such  apparently  enticing  offers  should  be  as  lanterns  and  watchmen 
before  the  house  1 1     In  our  opinion,  any  Society  offering  prominently  the 
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pretended  immediate  adwxniage  of  a  rate  of  contribution  mncli  below  the 
average,  or,  in  otber  words,  cheap  premiams  of  Assurance,  so  far  from,  confer- 
ring a  benefit  on  the  aasorer  is  in  reality,  bj  that  yeir  circumstance,  holding 
out  to  him  a  ngn  which  ought  to  determine  him  in  the  rejection  rather  than 
in  the  selection  of  an  Office." 

But  we  have  already  anticipated  these  objections,  and  need 
not  pursue  them  further  here. 

Mr.  Nelson  stated  before  the  Select  Committee,  in  1853,  boldly, 
"  all  the  premiums  charged  are  in  practice,  whatever  thev  may 
be  in  theory,  much  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  liabilities. 
From  the  experience  I  have  of  Life  Institutions,  that  is  the  prac- 
tical view  I  take  of  the  subject." 

Mr.  Riley  said  to  the  same  Committee,  "  I  should  observe,  that 
the  tendency  of  Tables  of  Premiums  of  late  years  has  been  rather 
to  increase  than  to  decrease ;  there  is  an  impression  that  Offices 
are  getting  lower  in  their  terms ;  the  result  of  my  observations 
is,  that  they  are  getting  higher ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  get  higher,  for  they  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  the  acquisition  of  business,  which  older  Offices  have  not^ 

It  would,  however,  appear  to  us  very  unfair,  that  rates  should 
be  formed  sufficiently  high  to  meet  th?  necessarily  large  prelimi- 
nary outlay  of  establishing  an  Office.  7%is  falls  within  the  pro- 
vince of  capital  in  a  Mixed  or  Proprietary  Office,  or  of  the  guar- 
antee fund  in  a  Mutual  one.  It  would  be  a  great  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  Life  Assurance,  that  such  charges  should  be  provided 
solely  by  the  premiums.  Too  much  of  the  premiums  are,  indeed, 
already  expended  for  such  purposes :  hence  the  failure  of  so  many 
Offices  of  late. 

Out  of  the  preceding  considerations  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  fairly  drawn  : — 

Ist. — ^That  with  regard  to  Proprietary  Offices  the  premiums  to    , 
be  equitable  certainly  ought  not  much  to  exceed  tne  net  rates 
under  the  3  per  cent.  English  Table  No.  2. 

2ndly. — As  to  Mutual  Offices,  that  provided  the  distribution  of 
the  profits  be  conducted  on  an  equitable  plan,  with  due  regard  to 
the  "  loading "  of  the  premiums — which  is  held  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  profit — ^it  is  immaterial  what  the  rate  of  premiums  may 
be,  provided  it  be  not  too  low;  and 

3rdly. — As  to  Mixed  Of&ces,  in  which  the  proprietors  take  some 
portion  of  the  profits  with  policy-holders,  the  rates  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  ^ield,  unaer  proper  management,  a  fair  share  of 
profit,  always  having  especial  regard  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
contribute  the  profits,  rather  than  to  those  who  simply  participate  ' 
in  a  portion  of  them ;  and  with  this  view  such  rates  as  those  given 
by  the  3  per  cent.  English  Life  Table  No.  2,  will  be  found  abun- 
dantly sufficient. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  will  be  given  Tables  of  rates 
of  all  the  existing  Life  Offices,  at  each  five  years  of  age,  from  15 
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to  60  (the  uBual  limitR  in  each  direction)  under  an  arraDgenieiit 
which  will  be  found  both  equitable  and  convenient. 

In  comparing  rates  of  premium  a  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  a  simple  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  Offices  is  of  the 
smallest  possible  value ;  calculated,  indeed,  rather  to  mislead  than 
to  assist.  The  eye  first  rests  upon  say  a  Mutual  Office,  then  a 
I^oprietary  one,  and  next  a  Mixed  one ;  and  astonishment  is  ex- 
pressed at  the  variation  in  the  terms  thus  presented.  TheMtUvd 
Office  having  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  out  of  its  premiums,  neoee- 
sarily  charges  much  higher  premiums  than  a  purely  Ftoprietcry 
Office,  which,  having  a  subscribed  capital,  ana  having  no  bonus 
additions  to  make  to  its  policies,  can  naturally  afford  to  issue 
policies  at  minimum  rates ;  that  is,  with  such  a  loading  ouly  upon 
the  net  premiums  as  will  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  the 
shareholaers  on  the  business  transacted.  The  Mixed  Offices  com- 
ing between  the  two  with  medium  rates. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  preliminary  step  to  any  comparison 
of  premiums  is  to  ascertain  the  principles  or  constitutioDs  of  the 
several  Offices  placed  in  contrast.    This  is  precisely  what  is  done 
in  the  following  Tables.     The  first  Table  gives  the  rates  of  the 
Mutual  Offices  only ;  the  aecondy  of  the  JVIixed  Offices ;  and  the 
thirdy  the  rates  of  the  purely  Proprletary,  or  non-bonus  giving 
Offices,  and  of  the  Proprietary  branches  of  the  Mixed  and  Mutoa* 
Offices.     This  arrangement  will  greatly  facilitate  comparison^ 
not  only  between  the  Offices,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  probab^^ 
or  prospective  advantages. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  ASSURING  £100. 


Age  so. 

Age  80. 

Age  40. 

Age  BO. 

AgeflO. 

A 

£    B.    d. 
2    8    7 

2    16 

£    B.    d. 

2  18    5 

2  11     1 

£    B.    d. 
8    7  11 

8    5    6 

£    B.    d. 
4  10    8 

4    8    4 

£    8.    d. 

6    7    4 
6    5    4 

B 

1  14    7 

2    4    3 

2  19    9 

4    8    0 

7    0    7 

C 

1  11    9 

2    2    0 

2  17    1 

4    2    0 

6  10    9 

D 

1  15    8 

2    16 

2  14    9 

4    17 

6    6    7 

E 

1    5  11 

1  13  11 

2    7    4 

8  11    6 

5  15    1 

F 

16    4 

1  16    1 

2    7    6 

8    7    8 

5  10    8 

> 
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"  The  premioms  opposite  tlie  letter  A  have  been  used  by  more  than  twenty 
>ffice8,  which  have  been  established  from  ten  to  fifty  years  and  upwards,  and 
n  every  instance  they  have  made  very  large  profits.  Premiums  ranging  be- 
ween  the  rates  opposite  A  and  B  have  been  used  by  about  tliirty  Offices ;  and 
vhere  they  have  been  long  enough  established  to  exhibit  a  state  of  their 
t£biT8,  the  premiums  in  every  case  have  vielded  large  bonuses.  The  pre- 
aiums  opposite  B,  are  those  of  the  London  Economic  Office  (Mutual),  of 
wenty-three  years'  standing  (in  1846),  in  which  bonuses  paid  out  of  thre^- 
fourths  of  the  profits  amounted  on  an  average,  at  the  third  division  in  1844, 
o  no  less  than  83  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid.  The  premiums  opposite 
y,  are  much  about  those  which  have  been  charged  by  long-established  Com- 
kanies,  making  use  of  the  non-participating  sode ;  and  the  business  of  all 
hese  Offices  has  been  successful.    The  premiums  opposite  D,  are  those  of  the 

ioottish  Provident  (Mutual) and  have  been  found  to  yield  a  very 

onsiderable  surplus.  The  premiums  opposite  E,  are  those  deduced  from  the 
ombined  experience  of  seventeen  old-established  Offices.  And  those  opposite 
r,  are  founded  on  the  Carlisle  Table,  reckoning  money  in  the  two  last  cases  at 
[  per  cent. 

The  preceding  Table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Sturrock,  and  the  note 
ippended  to  it,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Tables  in 
.his  chapter,  will  be  found  useful  in  judging  of  the  equity  of  the 
*ates  in  the  Tables  which  follow  it. 

One  or  two  of  the  Offices,  it  will  be  seen,  have  a  special  set  of 
-ates  for  female  lives.  We  have  already  offered  some  observa- 
ions  and  statistics  on  this  point  in  our  Chapter  on  Mortality  Ta- 
bles, and  will  not  add  anything  further  on  tne  subject  here. 

It  is  believed  that  the  following  Tables  contain  the  rates  of  all 
:,be  existing  Offices  correctly  classified ;  but  so  many  changes 
aave  lately  occurred  with  the  Offices  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
jay  on  one  day  what  may  be  correct  on  the  following.  Any  er- 
rors which  may  be  found  will  be  purehr  the  result  of  accident. 

The  Offices  not  found  named  in  our  Table  of  non-participating 
rates  either  do  not  issue  non-participating  policies,  as  the  Mk^ono- 
micj  the  Sun^  the  National  Jhrovident^  the  Scottish  JSquitable^ 
Scottish  Provident^  and  several  others,  or  do  not  publish  them,  as 
the  Scottish  Widows^  Fand^  Universal^  Law  Life^  KenJt  JUtUtcal^ 
and  one  or  two  other  Offices. 


TABLES   OF   RATES 


OF  ALL  THB 


EXISTING  LIFE   OFFICES. 


-♦-♦- 


Tadie  I. 

BATES  OF  THE  MUTUAL  OFFIGBa 

Table  II. 

BATES  OF  THE  MIXED  OFFICES. 

Table  Til. 

BATES  OF  THE  PBOPBIETABT  OFFICES. 

Table  IT. 

HATES  OF  THE  PBOPRIETABT  BBANCHES  OF  THE  MIXED  AND 

MUTUAL  OFFICES. 
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DIVISION   IV. 


BONUSES:  HOW  DERIVED,  AND   THE  PROPER  TIMES  AND 

MANNER  OP  DECLARING  THEM. 

"  It  iB  a  flingrtilar  fact,  that,  on  a  matter  apparently  bo  rimple  as  the  profits  of 
a  Life  ABsorance  Sodety,  and  also  so  important  as  to  be  constantly  before 
the  minds  of  men  of  boidnesB,  the  most  opposite  ideas  are  entertained  and 
acted  on.  Sums  of  money,  amounting  to  millionB  of  pounds,  are  actually  dis- 
tributed, not  according  to  what  is  just  and  equitable,  but  according  to  some 
mere  opinion  founded  on  some  scheme  for  obviating  an  error  by  the  com- 
mission of  another.  The  crudest  of  these  ideas,  and  that  one  which  I  must 
first  discuss,  is  this — ^that  the  profit  on  any  policy  is  the  excess  of  the 
premiums  paid  over  the  sum  assiu^ ;  and  the  most  absurd  of  its  corollaries, 
that,  therefore,  no  member  who  has  not  paid  up,  in  premium  and  interest, 
the  full  sum  assured  upon  his  life,  can  be  entitled  to  share  in  profits  to 
whidi  he  has  contributed  nothing." — Sang,  on  lAfe  Assurance. 

The  subject  of  bonuses  is  of  such  peculiar  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  understanding  of  the  entire  principles  and 
working  of  Assurance  Ofiices,  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  devote  a  special  division  of  this  work  to  its  consideration  and 
discussion.  It  is  one  also  in  which  the  assuring  public  takes  con- 
siderable interest. 

The  term  ^'  bonus''  signifies,  according  to  the  lexicographers,  a 
premium^  a  benefit^  or  an  advantage^  and  therefore  has  no  direct 
or  peculiar  reference  to  Life  Assurance  except  by  association  of 
ideas :  although  in  this  respect,  we  must  admit,  it  is  highly  signi- 
ficant. Nor  is  the  term  "profits"  much  more  correct ;  for,  as  we 
shall  see,  bonuses  are  only  in  part  made  up  of  profits.  The 
correct  mode  of  expressing  what  is  generally  implied  by  bontMy 
is  "participation  in  surplus."  Bonuses  are,  in  fact,  derived,  or 
ought  to  be,  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  Assurance  Ofiices. 

So  far  preliminary,  and  we  fear  pedantic ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  distinction  will  fully  appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  question  of  bonuses  will  re-open  nearly  all  the  points  of 
practice  we  have  already  discussed.  It  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
subject  of  premiuma  :  because  the  "  loadings"  or  additions  made 
to  the  "  net "  premiums  not  only  constitute  the  chief  source  of 
the  surplus,  but  give  the  policy-holders  the  right  of  participating 
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therein.  It  opens  np  the  subject  of  interest  and  investments: 
because  if  a  greater  rate  of  interest  be  realized  than  that  provided 
for,  or  anticipated,  in  the  tables,  this  source  of  profit  goes  to 
increase  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Society.  It  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration oi selection:  because  any  profit  which  may  result  from 
this  source  must  be  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  funds  of 
the  Society.  And  it  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  expenses 
of  management :  because  all  money  so  expended  is  drawn  from 
what  would  otherwise  constitute  a  portion  of  the  surplus  funds. 
Hence,  if  we  appear  to  approach  the  subject  with  some  care,  and 
even  formality,  we  shall  be  able  to  justify  ourselves  in  so  doing. 
That  we  have  not  unnecessarily  multiplied  these  considerations 
the  reader  will  presently  have  abundant  proof. 

All  who  have  thought  much  upon  the  subject  will  agree  with 
the  editor  of  Harvey  Tuckett's  Monthly  (American)  Insurance 
Journal,  "  That  there  is  no  subject  of  greater  ifnportance  to  the 
whole  body  of  insurers  than  a  just  estimate  of  the  actual  divi- 
dend-giving (bonus)  power  possessed  by  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies. If  once,"  he  adds,  "  the  public  have  ascertained  and  are 
convinced  of  the  actual  limit  of  this  power,  all  promises  of 
erroneous  benefits  to  be  bestowed  will  evaporate  before  the  good 
sense  of  the  community." 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  few  points  in  connection  with  Life 
Assurance  upon  which  more  erroneous  notions  prevail  than  upon 
the  entire  subject  of  bonuses :  and  vet  we  venture  to  think  there 
is  no  part  of  the  subject  capable  of  being  rendered  more  simple. 
It  is  at  least  a  very  generally  prevailing,  if  not  a  popularly 
accepted,  notion  that  Life  Offices  tnust  realise  large  profits ;  and 
the  bonuses  of  the  Equitable  Office  are  mostly  pom  ted  to  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  notion.  We  will  not  stop  to  dwell  on  the  bitter 
disappointment  which  is  in  store  for  many  of  the  victims  of  this 
delusion,  but  will  at  once  grapple  with  the  practical  part  of  the 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  bonuses  of  the  Equitable  let  us 
once  for  all  say  they  arose  from  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  can  never  occur  again.  These  circumstances  have  indeed 
already  been  passed  in  review ;  we  will,  therefore,  only  now 
epitomise  them.  The  high  rates  of  premium  have  been  abolished 
in  favor  of  a  more  equitable  scale.  Money  can  no  longer  be 
invested  in  the  ftmds  in  a  manner  to  yield  a  return  of  nearly  cent, 
per  cent,  on  the  principal  The  policies  now  issued  are  not,  as 
formerly,  for  short  periods,  leaving  a  considerable  profit  to  the 
Office,  but  are  mostly  whole  life  policies,  for  which  some  consi- 
deration is  expected  if  surrendered  to  the  Office.  Assurers  also 
now  expect,  and  are  generally  guaranteed,  participation  in  the 
surplus  at  some  early  date  after  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
and  do  not  wait,  as  formerly,  until  an  unmistakably  large  fund  has 
accumulated.  The  Equitable  did  not  make  any  division  of  its  sur- 
plus for  the  first  twenty  years.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  great  accuniulations  of  the  Equitable  have  entirely 
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changed.  The  methods  of  distributing  the  surplus  have  also 
been  changed,  and,  in  many  instances,  improved.  Formerly,  as  it 
has  been  sagaciously  observed,  D.  E.  and  F.  received  two  or  three 
times  the  sum  to  which  they  were  entitled,  simply  because  A.  B. 
and  C,  *'  who  die  during  the  days  of  a  caution,  which  has  since 
been  shown  to  be  unnecessary,"  did  not  get  their  share  of  the 
then  existing  surplus. 

That  we  may  properly  proceed  with  this  investigation  it  is 
desirable  to  divide  it  into  several  chapters,  corresponding  to  the 
several  divisions  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER   I. 
SOURCES  OP  SURPLUS  IN  AN  ASSURANCE  OFPICR 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  an  equitable  division  of  surplus  should  be  made,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  reader  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sources 
of  such  surplus :  failing  this,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  subject  as  to  steer  a  ship  without  understanding  the 
workings  of  the  compass.  We  therefore  purpose  to  follow  out 
these  points  minutely.  In  tracing  out  the  several  sources  of  pro- 
fit we  are  simply  complying  with  the  requirements  of  a  well- 
known  maxim,  which  (if  the  levity  may  be  pardoned)  runs  thus:^" 
"  first  catch  your  hare,  and  then  cook  him."  But  in  all  matters 
of  bonus  calculation  the  "  cooking "  should  be  strictly  guarded 
against,  not  to  say  constituted  a  penal  offence  I  In  the  absence 
of  correct  notions  as  to  where  the  profits  come  from,  we  may  ex- 
pect very  crude  and  unsatisfactory  notions  how  they  should  be 
disposed  of. 

While  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  the  principal  sources 
of  profit  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon  by  Actuaries,  we  shall  aluo 
have  occasion  to  notice  that  the  relative  value  of  these  several 
sources  is  the  subject  of  very  considerable  differences  of  opinion. 
Afler  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  and  some 
personal  experience,  we  have  adopted  the  following  classification: 
— 1 .  The  LOADING  of  the  premiums.  2.  The  rate  of  Interest 
realised  on  Investments  over  and  above  the  rate  assumed  in  the 
Tables  of  Premiums.  3.  The  profits  on  noTvparticipating  and 
Term  Policies.  4.  T/ie  profits  derived  from  Lapsed  and  Sur- 
BENDBRED  PoLioiES.  5.  The  advantages  arising  from  selec- 
tion of  lives.  And,  negatively  only,  may  be  added  to  these, 
Economy  of  management. 

Before  proceeding  to  support  the  above  arrangement  it  appears 
desirable  to  glance  at  the  classification  adopted  by  several  able 
writers. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  his  paper  explanatory  of  the  English  Life  Table 
No.  2,  omitting  the  chief  source,  viz.  the  "loading,"  which  he 
speaks  of  as  arbitrary,  says : — 

"  The  sources  of  profit  in  an  Insurance  Office  are — (1.)  The  careful  selection 
of  Lives.  The  payments  on  deaths  in  the  first  year  or  years,  may  be  consider- 
ably reduced  by  a  skilful  selection.  The  saving  is  legitimate  profit.  A  strict 
exclusion,  however,  of  all  but  the  best  lives  necessarily  diminishes  the  amount 
of  business.  (2.)  The  investment  of  its  fund*  securely  at  a  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest is  another  source  of  profit.  Thus,  if  a  stock  of  £1,566,644,  which  at  8  per 
cent,  interest  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Life  Table,  can  be  Invested,  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  by  many  Offices  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  the  profits  from 
this  source  will  be  £15,666  in  the  year.    (3.)  The  gains  on  Insoranp^  on  the 
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non  participatinff  tenns,  or  on  the  lapse  ofpciieiei,  also  swell  the  profitB.  The 
price  which  the  Office  ])ayB  leaves  it  a  considerable  profit.  If  the  life  hold  on 
in  a  Mutual  Ofiice  it  participates  in  the  surplus.  (4.)  The  profits  on  all  invest- 
ments are  reducible  to  Interest;  but  it  may  be  worth  considerinfir  the  case  sepa- 
rately if  such  investments  in  the  funds  as  were  made  by  the  Equitable  and 
other  Offices  when  £100  stock  was  acquired  for  £60,  £60,  £70,  or  £80  money, 
and  will  sell  for  £90  or  £100  money,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market. 

The  profits  from  these  sources  alone  cover  all  the  expenses  in  some 

Offices,  and  leave  a  surplus."* 

Mr.  Jellicoe,  Actuary  of  the  Eagle  Assarance  Office,  confirms 
this  view  in  other  words,  but  places  the  loading  first  on  the  list. 
He  says: — 

"  The  conditions  on  which  the  amount  of  bonus  depends  are— ^1.)  The  rates 
of  premium  cliarged ;  (2.)  The  rates  of  mortality  and  interest  which  actually 
prevail ;  (3.)  The  time  elapsed  from  the  completion  of  the  assurance ;  and  (4.) 
The  proportion  which  the  yearly  expenditure  bears  to  the  amount  of  business 
annuallv  transacted.''  And  he  adds,  "  there  are,  no  doubt,  others  of  an  acci- 
dental aescription  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  abandonment  of  assurance  poli- 
cies by  their  owners ;  but  althouf^rh  this  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence 
formerly,  it  is  no  longer  so  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  very  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  only  the  [surrender^  value  of  the  policy  wliich  in  such 
cases  falls  into  the  general  fund,  and  not  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  in  re- 
spect of  it,  as  the  statements  frequently  put  forth  would  seem  to  imply." 

Another  writer,  to  illustrate  the  advantages  arising  from  a  favo- 
rable rate  of  mortality,  says : — 

"  A  young  man  will  pay  considerably  less  than  an  old  man,  because  the 
Society  will  expect  to  receive  a  greater  number  of  premiums  from  him  before 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  his  family  the  amount  of  his  Dolicy :  for  a 
similar  reason,  if  the  general  average  of  life  prove  to  be  longer  tlian  was  ori- 
ginally anticipated,  the  assurers,  as  a  body,  ought  to  pay  considerably  less 
Uian  they  otherwise  would  have  paid  had  longevity  been  less  favorable  to  the 
Society.  And  this  surplus  or  difference,  whatever  it  may  be,  between  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be  paid,  constitutes  what  is  called  profit,  oat  of  which  a 
botiu*  is  declared."! 

Mr.  In  gall  speaks  of  interest  as  one  source  of  profit,  "  and  per- 
haps," he  says,  "  it  may  be  considered  the  principal  one."  *'  But," 
he  adds,  **  I  consider  there  are  other  sources  which,  in  the  long 
run,  would  be  quite  equal  to  the  profits  arising  from  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  interest."  '*  One  is  a  careful  selection  of  lives  ; 
another  is  that  when  the  policy  is  surrendered  the  Office  does  not 
give  the  whole  amount,  which  it  would  reserve  as  a  matter  of 
security,  and  the  proportion  returned  varies  very  much  in  differ- 
ent Offices ;  perhaps  it  would  vary  between  20  aqd  30  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  the  premium  paid." 

With  soine  of  the  earlier  Offices  the  profits  from  surrender,  or 
rather  from  forfeited  policies,  was  no  doubt  very  considerable : 
for  instance,  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  address  to  the  Court  of  the  EquU 
tabkj  in  1705,  says,  **  I  do  not  believe  ane  half  of  the  assurances 
which  were  made  during  the  first  25  years,  for  the  whole  of  life, 

•  Vids  Letter  in  Twelfth  Beport  of  B^Klstrsr-Gei^raL 
t  Life  AMoranoe— Its  Schemee,  Ae. 
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have  been  either  continued  till  they  became  claims,  or  evefi  »iir* 
rendered  for  a  valuable  consideration,'*'*  In  another  part  of  the 
same  address,  he  speaks  of  these  as  forming  "  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  profits  of  the  Society ^  Circumstances,  however,  have 
since  very  much  changed. 

Some  of  the  early  Offices  also,  as  the  Amicable^  the  JE!quiuMe^ 
London  Life^  the  Rock^  and  still  later  the  Scottish  J^uitable^ 
charged  entrance  fees,  and  up  till  very  recently  the  poliey-stampt 
and  medical  fees  were  paid  by  the  assured.  They  are  now,  we 
believe,  almost  invariably  paid  by  the  Offices.  Here,  then,  not 
only  is  one  source  of  revenue  cut  off,  but  several  items  of  expen- 
diture added. 

Returning  to  the  authorities,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  Actuary  of 
the  Guardian  Office,  limits  the  sources  of  profit : — 

"  In  any  Life  Assnrance  Company  there  are  bat  two  souroee  from  whidi 
profit  can  be  derived ;  first,  that  the  premiums  have  been  improved  at  a 
nip^her  rate  of  interest  than  that  which  formed  the  basis  for  their  original 
calculation  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  namber  of  deaths  in  the  Society  has  been 
actually  less  than  was  estimated  by  the  table  of  mortality  from  which  the 
premiums  were  formed."  "  Profits,"  he  continues,  "  under  whatever  head 
they  may  be  concealed,  must  spring  from  one  or  other  of  these  variationg 
from  the  orij?inal  assumption.  As  all  the  Offices  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
expi»rience  of  those  Companies  which,  at  an  early  period,  undertook  what 
then  ap}K*ared  the  great  risk  of  an  untried  enterprize,  none  would  have  been 
justifitni  in  starting  with  insufficient  premiums;  and,  consequently,  all  ha^e 
been  ])re8umed  to  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  profits,  even  from  their 
earliest  establishment,  unless,  indeed,  the  amalgamations  which  are  occasion* 
ally  used  for  puffing  in  the  public  papers,  disguise  a  disagreeable  truth  under 
the  profession  of  advantage  to  the  assured." 

lie  properly  remarks  on  the  subject  of  investing  the  funds  of 
an  Office  at  high  rates  of  interest  tliat,  "  as  a  general  rule,  where 
greater  gain  can  be  acquired  than  is  to  be  secured  in  the  public 
finuls,  it  must  be  with  increased  risk  of  loss."  Most  of  the  Offi- 
ces have  been  very  fortunate  in  this  particular,  although  a  few 
exceptions  could  be  named. 

Mr.  Sturrock  goes  more  deeply  into  the  question : — 

"  In  considering  the  effects  of  the  large  profits  resulting  from  the  buslneflB 
of  Life  Assurance!,  there  is,  he  says,  "  no  point  about  which  bo  much  general 
misconception  prevails  as  that  of  bonuses.  The  experience  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury has  proved  that  these  must,  in  all  cases,  exist  where  certain  rates  of  pre- 
mium are  exacted.  Bonuses  are  gejierally  termed  profits  ;  but  they  are  not  90 
in  the  tru£  meaning  of  tJie  term.  If  a  merchant  engages  in  a  speculation,  he 
does  BO  because,  in  the  exercise  of  a  cautious  judgment,  he  believes  he  is  safe; 
but  ho  hasno  ])roper  means  of  knowing  how  great  the  profit  or  loss  may  be. 
In  such  business  the  term  profit  is  i)roperly  used,  as  applicable  to  uncertain 
events.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  regard  to  a  number  of  Life  Assur- 
ance transactions.  These  are  entered  into  after  premiums  have  been  fixed 
by  men  of  science  on  known  and  accurate  data,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
avoiding  any  chance  of  loss  over  the  mass  of  risks  undertaken.  Bonuses  are^ 
therefore,  the  necessary  e&nse^fuenee  of  Offices  charging  premiums  higher  than 
their  obligations  require  ;  and  they  do  not  arise  from  the  fortunate  issue  of 
any  speculative  ez^terprize." 
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Mr.  Sturrock,  of  course,  only  refers  to  OflSces  whicli  are  under 
sound  and  economic  management ;  and  he  continues,  "  unless  this 
additional  premium  were  given  away  to  proprietors,  the  Office 
could  not  avoid  giving  bonuses,  as  the  only  means  of  returning 
the  surplus  premiums  paid  by  the  assured." 

With  respect  to  the  loading^  it  is  a  perpetual,  and  to  each  par- 
ticular Society,  a  uniform  source  of  profit  so  long  as  the  premium 
income  remains,  and  constantly  increasing  with  it :  it  is  the  real 
bonus-giving  power  ;  and,  as  such,  is  viewed  and  spoken  of  by  the 
majority  of  actuaries.  Mr.  Jellicoe  refers  to  it  as  "  the  provision 
for  future  surplus  and  expenses ;"  Mr.  Pinckard,  as  "  profits  in 
anticipatipn ;"  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  as  "  marginal  guarantee ;"  Mr. 
W.  T.  Thomson,  as  "  reserve  guarantee  ;"  Mr.  Reddish,  as  "  the 
loading  intended  to  provide  for  expenses  and  profit  ;'*'*  and  so  on 
throughout  the  list.  In  fact  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
the  real  effect  of  the  "  charge"  on  the  premiums,  over  and  above 
the  portion  expended  for  expenses  of  management. 

Dr.  Farr,  although  he  does  not  include  the  loading  in  his  sum- 
mary of  profits  already  quoted,  makes  frequent  allusion  to  it  in 
other  places.  Thus :  "  after  deducting  the  cost  of  management 
from  the  *  charge'*  on  the  premium  the  rest  of  that  charge  may 
be  fairly  viewed  as  a  probable  surplus,  as  it  is^  indeed^  assumed 
to  he  in  fixing  the  rates  of  premium  either  of  a  mutual  or  of  a 
proprietary  Office.'*^ 

But  the  principal  aspect  in  which  we  have  to  view  the  loading, 
here,  is  that  the  payment  of  it  gives  all  participating  policy- 
holders an  absolute  right  in  the  surplus  funds  of  either  Mixed  or 
Mutual  Offices.  That  portion  of  the  loading  which  is  not  applied 
for  expenses,  or  contingencies,  finds  its  way  into  the  general  funds 
of  the  Office.  From  these,  it — with  other  sources  of  profit — be* 
comes,  so  to  speak,  separated  by  the  process  of  actuarial  valua^- 
tion  ;  and  it  then,  for  the  first  time,  assumes  a  disposable  form. 

The  importance  of  this  point  to  policy-holders  may  be  fully 
seen  by  a  single  example.  Take  the  case  of  an  office  using  the 
Carlisle  3  per  Cent.  Table  ;  but,  in  reality,  making /owr  percent, 
on  its  investments,  as  most  well-managed  Life  Offices  do,  at  the 
very  least.  Assume  such  Office  to  experience  no  greater  mor- 
tality than  that  predicted  by  its  mortality  table — and,  (for  the 
purposes  of  illustration)  further,  assume  that  it  has  no  expenses 
ot  management — then  see  what  may  actually  be  done  out  of  the 
premiums  charged  under  such  table.  The  premiums  demanded 
for  assuring  £100  will  actually  assure  the  following  sums  : — 

At  age 20 £166         Age 85 £157         Age 50 £148 

"      ....25.... £163  "    ....40...  £155  "  . . . .65. . . .£144 

"      . . .  .30. . .  .£160  "    . . .  .45. . .  .£153  "  . . .  .60. . .  .£141 

The  inequality  in  favor  of  the  younger  ages  arises  from  the 

•  "OhuKe"  is  liomly  another  term  tot  loading.   Writers  eonitutly  ^peak  of  mtea  ai 
'*ekazged*^aftar  thej  naTO  been  nitdMted  to  the  jroeaaa  of  loading. 
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supposition  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  being  made  than  that  as- 
sumed in  the  table  of  rates — the  greatest  advantage  from  this 
cause  being  in  connection  with  the  younger  lives.* 

Now  no  Office  would  like  to  assert  that  the  expenses  of 
manaoreinent  would  exhaust  the  differences  between  £100  and 
the  sums  named  in  the  above  example — particularly  when  many 
of  them  assert  that  the  profits  on  lapsed  policies  more  than  meet 
this  entire  outlay.  So  that  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  hold,  that, 
even  the  rates  drawn  from  the  most  favorable  mortality  table 
known — the  Carlisle,  from  which  is  deduced  the  lowest  rates  of 
premium  in  use — will,  under  proper  management,  produce  a  very 
considerable  surplus  from  loading^  leaving  out  all  the  other 
sources  of  profit  above-enumerated.  In  our  chapter  on  the  selec- 
tion of  an  Office  we  shall  have  to  refer  the  reader  back  to  this 
point. 

The  important  results  which  accrue  from  the  investment  of  the 
funds  of  a  Life  Office — at  a  hiirher  rate  of  interest  than  that  as- 
sumed  in  the  tables  upon  which  the  Office  is  founded,  in  addition 
to  what  is  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph — ^have  been  fully 
explained  in  our  chapter  on  premiums:  and  we  have  only  to  re- 
fer the  reader  back  to  page  283  to  bring  the  whole  matter  fully 
before  him. 

The  profits  resulting  from  the  non-participating  and  short  term 
policies,  or  from  any  other  class  of  policies  to  which  participa- 
tion is  not  given,  will  depend,  first,  upon  the  amount  of  such  busi- 
ness transacted  and,  next,  upon  the  rates  of  premium  charged. 
As  a  general  rule  the  rates  for  this  class  of  business  are  calculated 
to  afford  a  handsome  profit,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
table  of  rates  (No.  3)  given  at  p.  299.     In  some  cases  these  rates 
equal  those  charged  by  Offices  for  participating  policies  where  large 
bonuses  are  added ;  and,  in  hardly  any  case,  do  we  find  them  so 
low  as  we  think  they  should  be  now  that  the  risk  of  life  a88a^ 
ance  is  so  well  defined.     They,  certainly,  are  not  sufficiently  low 
to  induce  persons  to  forego  all  bonus  advantages  and,  hence,  are 
only  used  in  business  purposes  where  the  persons  paying  the 
premium,  probably,  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  policy  except 
to  have  it  carried  out  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

On  the  subject  of  surrendered  policies  we  have  already  offered 
some  remarks  {vide  p.  250).  With  respect  to  lapsed  policies  tfiey^ 
undoubtedly,  are  a  source  of  profit  —  although,  certainly,  not 
nearly  to  the  extent  popularly  supposed.  What  the  Omoe  di- 
rectly gains,  by  a  lapsed  policy,  is  the  difference  between  the 
premiums  actually  paid  and  the  natural  premiums  for  the  corre- 
sponding ages — less,  however,  any  expenses  incurred,  such  as  fees 
for  medical  examination,  policy  stamp,  and  agency  commission ; 
and  when  all  these  items  are  taken  into  account — if  the  policy 
lapse  with  only  one  premium  paid — the  Office  is,  probably,  in- 
volved in  a  direct  loss.     We  now  refer  the  reader  to  the  views  of 

f  fl4«  soaae  ezBm|)lM  |n  tha  N^ttonal  Bucyclopndia.    Art,  **  Life  Aitaimiioe.** 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Downes  on  these  points  :  he  takes  a  thoroughly  practical 
view,  and  we  consider  his  conclusion  sound  : — 

"  I  think  there  is  an  erroneous  impression  on  the  pablic  mind  with  respect 
to  the  profit  the  Office  makes  on  lapsed  policies.  All  the  Society  can  ^n, 
by  the  lapse  of  a  policy,  is  the  value  of  it  at  the  date  of  its  lapse,  which  is 
considerably  less  than  the  amount  of  the  premiums  which  have  been  received 
upon  it ;  but,  then,  the  Office  loses  a  portion  of  its  business :  if  that  be  a  pro- 
fitable business  to  the  Society,  the  lapse  of  that  policy  is  a  loss  and  a  prejudice 
to  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  as  all  the  principles  of  Life  Assurance  are 
based  upon  that  of  averages — and  the  averages  become  more  uniform,  in  pro- 
portion, as  the  number  of  insurances  is  great — so  any  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  assurers  in  an  Office  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  prejudice  to  the  remaining 
business  of  the  Office.  The  same  reasoning  (he  continues)  will  apply  to  the 
purchase  of  policies.  The  Company,  certainly,  does  make  a  small  profit  by 
the  purchase  of  a  policy,  by  not  giving  what  is  called  the  full  Office  value  for 
it,  but  it  is  a  very  tmaU  profit,  indeed  ;  and,  I  think,  it  loses  more  by  the  loss 
of  business  and  connection,  as  it  would  be  quite  certain  that  a  party  tendering 
a  surrender  of  his  policy  is  conscious  of  being  in  good  health — and  it  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  claim  on  the  Society  for  some  time— and  therefore,  in  the 
party's  ovm  estimation,  the  Society  is  losing  a  portion  of  very  good  business." 

Mr.  Ingallf  we  have  seen,  takes  a  more  favorable  view  of  the 
profits  resulting  from  these  sources,  although,  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  profit*,  he  says  : — 

"  I  consider  the  public  have  very  exaggerated  notions  of  the  profits  on 
Life  Assurance ;  and  those  profits  are  not  likely  to  be  so  great,  for  me  future, 
as  they  have  been  formerly,  because  the  interest  of  money  is  lowered,  and 
there  are  not  so  many  policies  discontinued  for  which  no  consideration  is  paid ; 
and  the  business,  in  most  Offices,  is  carried  on  at  a  greater  expense  now  than 
formerly.  Those  things  (he  adds)  will,  in  my  opinion,  tend  very  much,  for 
the  future,  to  diminish  the  disposable  surplus  of  a  Company."  * 

The  advantages  arising  from  selection  in  a  pecuniary  sense  we 
have  already  discussed.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  in  the 
end  select  lives  constitute  no  better  average  than  that  presented 
by  the  general  mortality  returns  of  the  kmgdom,  that  therefore 
selection  is  of  no  advantage.  It  is  admitted  by  all  authorities 
that  select  lives  do  present  better  averages  for  a  certain  (unde- 
fined) number  of  years  after  selection :  and  here  at  least  a  source 
of  profit  is  obvious.  If  the  persons  who  are  expected,  by  the 
Tables,  to  die  in  the  first  year  do  not  die  till  the  second  year,  the 
advantage  to  the  OflUce  is  clearly  the  receipt  of  an  extra  year's 
premium,  and  the  interest  realised  upon  the  principal  sum  which 
nas  to  be  paid  at  death  :  and  so  on  for  each  additional  year  over 
which  such  benefit  extends.  Now  this  when  applied  to  a  great 
number  of  lives  will  be  no  mean  source  of  profit ;  but  it  is  one 
which  will  only  be  participated  in  by  Offices  under  strict  manage- 
ment 

It  is  undoubtedly  from  this  source  that  many  Offices  are  en- 
abled to  declare  the  large  bonuses  which  frequently  characterise 
^^ first  divisions  of  profits" — ^bonuses  which  the  Offices  find  it 
afterwards  impossible  to  maintain  honestly.  Against  the  tem- 
porary advantages  of  selection  in  a  young  OflSce  may  undoubted- 
ly be  placed  the  greater  proportionate  expenditure  to  which  as  a 

^  FkbEfidenoelMftoe  Meet  Committee.   IflfiS. 
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young  Office  it  is  subject ;  and  unless  some  plan  of  meeting  th-^ 
preliminiiry  expenditure  similar  to  that  we  have  proposed  in  oc»-^ 
chapter  on  "  management  expenses,"  be  adopted,  the  one  may 
set  off  against  the  other.     But  all  these  points  will  be  review( 
in  our  chapter  on  the  ^^  finance  of  life  assurance,"  in  the  presei 
division. 

Taking  a  more  critical  view  of  the  subject,  a  distinction  strike^- 
us  which  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  here :  that  is,  a  distinctioa 
between  surplus  and  profits.     The  former  may  be  held  to  arisw 
— assuming  a  correct  Mortality  Table  to  be  employed — 1.    Froi 
the  '*  Loading  " — less  expenses  and  losses ;   and  2.  From  the 
alisation  of  excess  of  interest.     The  profits  may  be  held  to 
— 1.  From  the  issue  of  non-participating  and  term  policies. 
From  lapsed  and  surrendered  policies ;   and  3.  From  the  favor-::* 
able  selection  of  lives.     This  being  simply  an  altered  classific 
tion  of  the  sources  already  named. 

Now  in  an  Assurance  Office  professing  to  be  guided  by  th< 
principles  of  strict  equity,  a  reason  for  this  distinction  could 
shown.     The  surplus  we  should  at  once  assign  to  the  policy 
holdei*s  as  belonging  to  them  exclusively :  for  if  the  conditioni 
which  gave  rise  to  it  could  have  been  accurately  determined  a" 
the   time  of  calculating  the  premiums  the  amount  might  havi 
remained  in  the  pockets  of  the  assured,  for  the  premiums  in  the 
aggregate  would  have  been  less  by  the  amount  of  the  surpli 
so   derived.     This  will    apply  to    policy-holders  in  JUixea  o« 
Mutual  Offices.     In  a  Proprietary  or  non-participating  Office  the 
assured  voluntaiily  exclude  themselves  from  such  benefit. 

Following  out  our  proposition,  the  profits,  as  distinguished 
from  the  surplus,  remain  to  be  disposed  of.  These  in  the  case  of 
a  Mixed  Office  should  belong  entirely  to  the  shareholders ;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  Mutual  Office  should  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
reserve  fund  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the  Society,  as  subscribed 
capital  provides  for  or  guarantees  the  stability  of  a  Mixed  Office. 
In  the  case  of  a  purely  Proprietary  Office  the  profits  from  off 
sources  go  to  the  proprietors,  and  therefore  no  such  distinction  as 
we  have  named  applies  to  them. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  to  carry  our  proposition  into  practice 
would  involve  some  considerable  additional  labor,  both  at  the 
periods  of  actuarial  investigation,  and  at  other  times ;  but  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  amount  of  energy  and  talent  continu- 
ally brought  to  the  solution  of  such  questions  by  professional 
actuaries  will  agree  with  us  that  neither  difficulties  nor  actual 
labor  would  be  preventives  to  the  plan,  provided  it  were  believed 
to  be  advantageous. 

We  introduce  the  point  here  as  one  of  the  considerations  natu- 
rally arising  out  of  our  subject,  and  whether  it  be  pursued  prac- 
tically or  not  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  recollection  of  this  dis- 
tinction will  greatly  facilitate  the  complete  understanding  of  the 
bonus  question ;  and  in  this  our  present  object  will  be  tully  ac- 
complished.    We  now  leave  the  point  till  we  come  to  discuss  the 
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various  modes  of  distributing  the  surplus.     Vide  chapter  4  of 
this  division. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  more  appropriately  than  by 
referring  the  reader  to  the  following  remarks,  from  an  article  in 
the  North  British  Meview^  several  times  before  quoted.  All  the 
leading  points  connected  with  bonuses  are  there  discussed  im- 
partially— and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  strengthen  our  position, 
even  at  the  expense  of  some  space — and  we  may  add,  to  instruct 
the  reader  from  such  an  able  source.     The  writer  says : — 

"  It  should  now  be  easy  to  explain  how  what  are  called  profits  arise,  and  to 
show  how  important  it  is  that  these  should  be  divided  upon  sound  and  equi- 
table principles.  Profits  are  ike  surplus  contributions  of  the  assured  above  tohat 
is  found  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  risks  undertaken  by  the  assuring  Office.  In 
the  Case  of  &  Proprietary  Company,  these  may  be  correctly  denominated  *  pro- 
fits/ because  the  fund  so  arising  is  just  the  free  balance  on  their  books  after 
ftdfilling  or  providing  for  all  their  obligations ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  Mutual 
Society,  they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  profits  at  all,  but  surplus  capital, 
being  proportional  advances  by  the  members  more  than  the  purposes  of  the 
Society  required  from  them.  In  both  cases  the  fund  must  arise  either  because 
the  mortality  assumed  in  fixing  the  rate  of  contribution  has  proved  higher 
than  the  actual  deaths  among  the  members,  or  the  rate  of  interest  obtained  has 
been  more  than  was  calculated  upon.  In  practice,  as  mav  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  the  hypothesis  on  which  tables  for  practice  are 
generally  constructed  is  considerably  within  the  line  of  actual  probability  in 
both  these  respects.  Profits  therefore  arise  because  the  martaUty  is  not  so 
great,  and  th>e  per  centage  on  investments  is  greater  than  was  assumid  iniixina 
the  rcUes  of  contribution.  If  mortality  could  be  measured  and  predicted  with 
as  much  certainty  (as  to  any  thousand  individuals  for  example)  as  the  setting 
of  so  many  suns,  and  if  interest  could  be  meted  and  reconled  in  its  flowing 
with  accuracy  as  absolute  as  that  which  registers  the  progress  of  its  concur- 
rent stream  of  time,  and  were  Assurance  business  done  upon  net  calculations, 
thence  deducted,  no  profits  would  ever  arise,  the  contributions  being  fixed  at 
the  precise  sums  necessary  to  meet  the  relative  risks.  Every  separate  as- 
surer would,  from  the  first,  pay  exactly  what  was  just  and  needful,  and  no 
more.  The  scheme  of  business  would  work  out  its  results  like  Babbage's 
fiamous  machine,  and  thus  all  the  contest  and  confusion  which  have  attended 
'  distribution  of  profits/  and  '  declaration  of  bonuses,'  in  so  many  Associations 
would  have  been  avoided.  Every  member  would  receive  just  what  he  was 
entitled  to  and  no  more — there  being  no  occasion  or  temptation,  or  even  pos- 
sibility, in  a  Society  so  constituted  and  worked,  for  one  member  getting  more 
than  he  ought,  because  it  would  be  visibly  taken  from  another,  who  would  in 
consequence  receive  less.'' 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  the  writer  tells  us  why. 
We  have,  he  says,  to  deal  in  the  matter  not  wholly  with  mathe- 
matical elements.  Mortality  may  have  its  general  laws  ascer- 
tained, but  can  never  be  accurately  predicted,  in  its  special  opera- 
tions, within  the  limits  of  a  comparatively  small  body  of  as- 
surers. Interest  may  be  assumed,  on  an  average,  basea  on  the 
experience  of  the  past^  but  can  never  be  assigned,  with  arithme- 
tical precision,  in  tables  constructed  as  a  guide  for  future  opera- 
tions. It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  both  the  rate  of 
mortality  and  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  assumed.  The  charges 
of  management,  and  the  chances  of  loss,  have  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  upon  a  probable  estimate.  77ie  business  of  Life 
Assurance  must^  therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  conducted  upon  an 
hypothesis.     Common  sense,  and  ordinary  prudence,  at  once  die- 
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tate  that  the  hypothesis  shall  be  a  safe  one,  and  such  as  to  cover 
all  the  fluctuations  and  uncertainties  arising  from  the  several 
elements  of  mortality,  interest,  expense,  and  loss,  which  enter  into 
and  aflect  the  actual  business  result.     He  adds  : — 

"  Premiums  for  assurance  are,  therefore,  charf^,  and  prices  for  annuities 
are  taken  in  all  c/mes  somewJiat  higher,  and,  in  same  Ofutes,  connderably  higher, 
than  the  net  sunis  required  in  the  first  calculation.  In  consequence  of  this  excut 
of  charge,  a  surplus  fund  arises,  which  is  called  profit." 

The  writer  then  anticipates,  to  some  extent,  our  remarks  npon 
the  division  of  surplus;  but,  as  his  views  are  impartial,  and  his 
manner  instructive,  we  prefer  to  complete  the  quotation  here  : — 

*'  If  tliis  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  profits  be  carefully  kept  in 
view,  it  should  serve  to  correct  several  crude  and  false  notions  which  are  apt 
to  prevail  on  the  subject.  It  shows  at  once  that  the  surplus  fund  has  properly 
been  contributed  by  all  the  members,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  paiif- 
ments,  and  therefore  ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  divided  amoni;  all  in  m 
like  proportion  :  that  profit  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  excess  of  the  premiums 
paid  over  the  sum  assured  ;  and  that  to  give  the  whole  of  such  profit  to  those 
who  have  so  paid  up,  is  not  to  equalize  life  among  the  contributors,  hut  to 
confer  a  bounty  on  long  life,  and  in  as  far  as  the  surplus  fund  is  concerned,  to 
act  on  a  principle  the  very  opposite  of  that  on  which  life  Assurance  is 
founded. 

"  If  our  readers  experience  any  difficulty  in  understanding  or  assenting  to 
what  we  are  now  laying  down,  we  only  ask  them  to  exercise  a  little  reflection 
on  the  subject.  What  is  the  special  object  of  Life  Assurance?  What  is  that 
for  which  it,  and  it  alone,  provides  ?  Not  the  accumulation  of  savings  only 
— ^that  may  be  secured  by  depositing  in  a  bank,  as  well  as  by  paying  pre- 
miums to  an  Assurance  Office  [?]  Manifestly  and  confessedly  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  assurance  is  that  it  provides  against  premature  death,  and  is  in- 
tended to  equalize  life  among  all  contributors.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  some  must  pay  more  than  they  ever  receive  back,  that  others  may  re- 
ceive back  more  than  they  pay.  Let  the  fundamental  fact  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  wliat  is  called  profit  does  not  arise  because 
som^  members  pay  more  than  they  receive,  but  because  aU  the  members  from 
the  beginning  have  contributed  on  a  scale  higher  than  proved  to  be  necessary. 
To  talk  of  the  members  who  die  early  causing  a  loss,  and  to  punish  them  by 
exclusion  from  all  share  in  the  surplus  fund,  is  not  only  unjust,  but  absurd. 
The  death  of  one  who  dies  the  day  after  he  etRscts  his  policy,  is  no  more  a  loss 
to  the  Institution,  in  the  true  sense  of  loss  as  used  in  an  Association  for  assur- 
ing lives,  than  that  of  the  man  who  has  paid  his  premiums  for  half  a  century. 
Is  it  iiot  the  very  pride  and  glory  of  the  system  tliat  the  one  case  is  provided 
for  as  fully  and  ungrudgingly  as  the  other  ?  Even  in  the  case  of  a  party  who 
dies  after  }>ayingonly  one  premium,  is  it  not  clear  that  he  would  have  paid  less 
than  he  actually  did  if  the  rates  had  been  fixed  with  absolute  accuracy  accord- 
ing to  the  risk  ?  Even  he,  in  the  single  payment  he  had  made,  must  have  sup- 
plied a  practical  contribution  to  the  surplus  fund.  Loss  does  not  arise  be- 
cause members  die  early,  that  having  been  contemplated  from  the  first,  and 
provided  for  in  the  calcination.  Loss,  in  the  true  sense,  would  arise  if  the  mor- 
tality IMS  greater  than  was  assumed,  or  if  the  interest  realised  was  less,  or  if  an 
investment  should  be  lost,  or  if  expenses  of  management  proved  e-xcessive.  In 
short,  loss  would  appear  if  the  rates  were  fixed  on  a  scale  insufficient  to  cover 
all  contingencies,  it  follows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  profit  arises  because  the 
rates  have  been  fixed  on  a  scale  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  contingen- 


cies." 


All  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  this  part  of 
the  question  are  now  fully  before  the  reader ;  who  should  at  once 
be  prepared  to  accompany  us  to  the  succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OBJECTS  AND  MODE  OP  ASCERTAININa  THE  SURPLUS 

The  objects  of  periodic  valaations,  of  the  property  and  funds 
of  an  Assurance  Office,  are  primarily  to  ascertain  its  solvency  or 
otherwise ;  and,  secondarily,  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  of 
any  surplus  which  may  be  found  to  exist,  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Company  and  the  conditions  of  the  policy.  It 
is  in  this  latter  sense  that  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  the  subject. 

The  reason  why  such  valuations  are  necessary,  as  distinguished 
from  their  objects,  arise  out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  assurance 
contracts,  and  the  lengthened  period  over  which  they  generally 
extend.  Dr.  Farr  has  indeed  told  us  that  "The  commercial 
balance-sheet,  in  the  most  correct  form,  fails  to  present  a  correct 
view  of  the  condition  of  a  Life  Office  transacting  ordinary  business ; 
as  its  liabilities  are  distant,  contingent^  and  every  year  vary  in 
value" — hence  a  special  mode  of  treatment  has  been  devised 
which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  explain.  The  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Neison  is  to  the  same  eflect: — "No  balance-sheet  that  I  am 
capable  of  comprehending  would  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  actual  condition  of  an  Office  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  a  thing  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  banking-house."  Mr. 
Finlaison,  however,  brings  us  closer  to  the  point,  for  he  declares 
that  "  From  the  largest  Office  in  England  to  the  smallest  benefit 
club  there  is  no  certainty  whatever  in  relying  upon  any  Tables 
without  periodic  investigations,^'^ 

The  term  "surplus"  must  here  be  understood  in  its  general 
sense,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  proposition  mooted  in  the 
previous  chapter.  But  a  distinction  of  another  kind  becomes 
necessary, and  that  is  between  "surplus"  and  "accumulated  fund" 
— the  surplus  being  understood  to  be  only  such  a  portion  of  the 
accumulated  fund  as  exists  over  and  above  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  Office  to  meet  its  engagements.  In  fact,  the  term  must  be 
be  understood  in  its  strict  sense,  of  a  remainder  over  and  above 
actual  requirements.  If  any  method  could  be  devised  for  sepor 
rately  testing  the  several  sources  of  profits  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  the  finance  of  Life  A  lurance  might  be  cleared  of  a 
great  deal  of  mystery.  According  to  the  present  method,  the 
jiroceeds  from  all  sources  find  their  way  into  the  general  funds  of 
the  Company,  from  which  they  have  to  be  separated,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, by  laborious  actuarial  investigation — their  individual,  or 
their  relative  values  never  being  really  known — except,  perhaps, 
in  the  single  case  of  interest  on  investments. 

To  return  to  the  comparison  between  mercantile  and  assurance 
balance-sheets.     A  merchant  or  a  tradesman,  by  means  of  stock- 
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taking,  and  an  annual  or  more  freqaent  andit  of  his  books  may, 
by  simple  process,  arrive  at  a  comparatively  correct  estimate  of 
his  profits  or  loss  over  any  given  period ;  and  every  pmdent  man 
will  do  so.  The  items  in  a  trading  balance-sheet  comprise,  on  the 
one  side,  the  market  value  of  the  stock  in  hand,  book,  and  other 
simple  contract  debts,  with  cash  at  bankers  or  otherwise  invested. 
On  the  other  side  are  his  liabilities  for  goods  purchased  or  other- 
wise, consisting  of  unpaid  accounts,  acceptances  running,  or  over- 
drawn banking  account.  The  commodities  dealt  in  have  easily 
ascertainable  market  values;  with  customary  periods  of  credit,  or 
discount  for  cash  payment;  and  generally  bearing  a  customary 
rate  of  profit  on  the  net  cost.  These  items,  contrasted  with  those 
of  an  assurance  balance-sheet,  show  at  once  the  facilities  of  the  one 
as  against  the  other. 

The  objects  of  an  Assurance  balance-sheet,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  an  Assurance 
Ofiice  are,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the 
balance-sheet,  or  financial  statement,  of  a  mercantile  firm,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  future  reference,  may  be  here  set  out  more  formally  >— 

JFHrat, — To  determine  the  actual  financial  condition  of  the  OflSce 
with  regard  to  its  capability  of  meeting  all  its  present  and  future 
pecuniary  engagements. 

Second. — ^That  if  a  surplus  be  found  to  exist,  to  determine  what 
portion  of  it,  if  any,  is  fairly  available  and  disposable  as  realised 
profit. 

In  form  also  great  similarity  exists.  Two  or  three  items  on 
either  side  comprise  the  account.  But  how  few  understand  the 
months  of  hard  labor,  and  the  years  of  hard  study,  which  are 
concentrated  in  the  production  of  these  same  items  in  the  case  of 
the  Assurance  Office ! 

Two  lines  will  frequently  include  all  the  assets.  1.  The  various 
securities,  investments,  cash,  and  other  funds  in  hand.  2.  77^ 
present  value  of  the  future  premiums  to  be  received  under  the  life 
policies  existing  at  the  date  of  such  valuation.  To  this  is  some- 
times added  a  third,  enumerating  the  value  of  the  Offices,  furni- 
ture, and  stamps  in  hand — not  to  say  that  some  of  the  modem 
Offices  have  stated  as  an  asset  the  sums  actually  eixpended  in 
founding  the  Office !  On  this  point  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
The  value  of  Offices,  &c.,  may  properly  be  included  under  the 
head  of  securities,  due  allowance  being  made  from  time  to  time 
for  depreciation,  or  for  imprc^.'ement,  if  any  has  been  made.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  account,  as  against  the  assets,  have  to  be 
ransjed :  1.  The  present  value  of  the  annuities  granted  by  the 
Office.  2.  The  present  valu^  of  the  sums  assured^  and  payable  on 
the  death  of  tnembers,  or  on  the  happening  of  other  events.  3. 
Claims  allowed,  but  still  unpaid — the  period  for  payment  not 
being  arrived :  and  4,  Any  money  taken,  or  loan  or  deposit,  or 
any  debts  on  simple  contract  standing  against  the  Office.  The 
balance  being  available  surplus.     Here  is  the  actual  balance-sheet 
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of  an  old  Office,  made  out  exactly  on  the  plan  described :  except 
that  it  has  not  so  many  items  on  either  side  the  account : 

ASSETS. 

Gross  amount  of  securities,  money  in  Bank,  and  other  funds  £270,496    1    6 
Present  f)ahi^  of  the  ftUuf^anntuUearUrilniHans  from  484,448  14    6 

754,944  16    0 

LIABILITIBS. 

ValusofannuUieaffranted  by  the  Society £41,889    5    6 

Preeent'wilue  of  turns  assured  to  fMmbers, . . .   606,959    5    7 

Claims  allowed,  and  still  unpaid 10,449  18    6 

658,798    4    7 

Surplus  fund  of  available  money £96,146  11    5 

• 

Now,  it  is  these  "  present  values"  which  constitute  the  essential 
difference  between  assurance  and  mercantile  balance-sheets.  The 
questions  of  the  probable  duration  of  life,  as  shown  by  the  mor- 
tality tables,  and  the  probable  rate  of  interest  as  determined  by 
the  past  experience  of  Offices  generally,  are  here  brought  to  bear 
in  full  force :  and  the  slightest  mistake  in  either  of  these  parti- 
culars may  prove  fatal  to  an  office.  Mr.  Morgan,  in  one  of  his 
addresses,  gave  the  members  of  the  EquitaMe  an  insight  into  the 
process  by  which  present  values  are  derived.  "To  obtain  the 
value  of  each  policy  in  this  Society,  as  it  was  originally  granted," 
he  says, "  together  with  the  whole  of  the  several  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  it,  three  separate  operations  have  become 
necessary;  1st.  To  ascertain  the  present  value  of  the  reversion  of 
the  sum  originally  assured  after  the  extinction  of  the  life.  2ndly. 
To  ascertain  the  present  value  of  the  reversion  of  the  additional 
sum  after  the  extinction  of  the  same  life :  and  3rdly.  To  ascertain 
the  present  value  of  all  the  annual  payments  which  will  probably 
be  made  hereafter  in  this  policy.  The  latter  value,  subtracted 
from  the  sum  of  the  two  former,  will  give  the  value  of  the  policy, 
or  the  monev  which  the  Society  owes  to  the  person  assured,  for 
his  interest  m  the  same."  Then  follows  an  illustration,  which  we 
tabulate : — 

Thus.  £1,000  assured  on  a  Ufe  of  82,  net  premium,  £27  I80.  6<f., 

at  the  age  of  50  is  worth £608  18    6 

Bonos  of  £500  is  worth 804    6    6 

Sum 912  19    6 

Following  the  process : — 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £27  18«.  6<f .  for  that  time 

is  12  2-^th  years' purchase 845  19    6 

Leaving  the  Office  value  of  policy £567    0    0 

The  above  values  are  drawn  from  the  Northampton  Table, 
upon  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  rates  of  the  JEquitabU 
Office  were  and  are  based.    It  may  be  noted  here,  as  absolutely 
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essential,  that  all  the  values  employed  in  any  one  valuation  shoulA. 
be  drawn  from  the  same  mortality  table,  and  that  that  tabl^ 
should  be  one  from  which  the  rates  of  the  Offices  are  derived.     On. 
this  point,  Mr.  Samuel  In  gall,  the  Actuary  of  the  Imperial  Lif(9 
Office,  forcibly  impressed  the  select  committee  on  Assurance  Ass 
oiations,  1853.     "  Suppose,  for  instance,"  he  says, "  an  Office  we 
to  adopt  the  premiums  deduced  from  the  Northampton  Tables  a 
3  per  cent,  interest,  and,  in  making  up  its  accounts,  should  tak 
another  table  of  mortality  representing  life  as  of  much  longer 
duration,  it  would,  in  many  instances,  produce  what  Actuarie 
term  a  negative  value  to  the  policy  :  that  is  to  say,  it  would  mab 
the  value  of  the  future  premiums  very  far  exceed  the  value  of  th 
reversionary  sum  which  the  Office  is  bound  to  pay."     This  poirn 
will  be  touched  upon  again  as  we  proceed.    Mr.  Samuel  Bro 
refers  to  it  as  one  of  the  means  employed  to  deceive  the  members^ 
or  the  public,  with  regard  to  the  real  position  of  am  Office. 

Confaning  our  attention  now  solely  to  Assurance  balance-sheets ^ 
we  may  remark  that,  in  all  the  main  elements,  the  same  principle 
of  valuation  is  employed  by  all  the  leading  actuaries.  In  some 
points  of  details,  however,  considerable  diffijrence  of  opinion  and 
practice  prevail.  "  The  simple  theoretical  way  of  conducting  the 
process,"  says  Professor  de  Morgan,  "  is  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
everv  policy ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  how  ranch  should  be  given  to 
the  iiolder  of  each  policy  to  renounce  his  claim,  the  Office  also 
abandoning  the  future  premiums.  When  this  is  done,  it  is 
obvious  the  Office  is  fwt  solvent  u/dess  the  assets  arising  X^^^  ^^ 
accumulations  of  former  years  he  sufficient  to  pay  the  values  qfaU 
the  policies^  and  thtcs  to  buy  tliem  all  -up.  Supposing  the  Office 
able  to  do  this,  with  a  capital  remaining  larger  than  would  be 
necessary  to  create  a  permanent  fund  for  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, the  surplus  of  the  capital  is  profit.  Otnerwise,  calculate 
the  present  value  of  all  premiums  due  to  the  Office,  and  also  the 
present  value  of  all  claims  to  which  it  is  liable.  To  the  former  add 
the  sum  total  of  the  assets  of  the  Office,  and  to  the  latter  add  the 
present  value  of  a  perpetuity  equal  to  the  expenses  of  manageinenty 
This  last  point  opens  up  a  question  with  which  we  shall  have  to 
deal  more  at  length  presently. 

Another  writer  points  out  that  the  true  method  of  determining 
the  actually  existing  surplus  "  must  have  some  connection  with  that 
which  would  be  followed  if  the  Company  wished  to  break  up, 
dividing  its  assets  fairly  among  the  assured."  And  a  third  fully 
contirms  the  views  we  have  already  expressed: — 

"  The  first  question  in  any  investi^aration  with  a  view  to  a  division,  is  the 
ascertainment  of  the  amount  of  profit  at  any  given  period.  This  is  a  matter 
requiring  very  careful  treatment.  A  mercantile  firm,  however  extensive  and 
varied  may  be  their  property  and  affairs,  or  a  bank,  however  speculative  may 
be  a  portion  of  its  investments,  proceed  to  a  valuation  of  their  assets  upon 
rules  and  principles  which  ordinary  intelligence  and  prudence  suggest,  and 
any  considerable  mistake  will  at  once  become  apparent  to  those  concerned ; 
but  a  Life  Assurance  Society , /ra;;»  the  peculiar  nature  both  of  it*  property  and 
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obUffotions,  might  readily  faU  into  errors,  which,  uikUe  they  were  of  a  wry 
terious  kind,  might  not  be  even  suspected  to  exist  for  a  long  series  of  years.  On 
the  one  side  of  the  balance-sheet  stand,  as  the  property  of  the  Society,  its  real- 
ized funds  and  investments,  with  the  present  value  of  all  the  premiums  due 
by  the  members ;  on  the  other  side  as  debt  stands  the  present  vfdue  of  all 
the  sums  assured." 

It  certainly  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  or  discuss  the 
purely  mechanical  details  of  conducting  a  valuation.  Both  Mr. 
Morgan  and  Professor  de  Morgan  have  already  shown  the  process 
of  valuing  policies  singly ;  and  this  is  the  process,  although  an 
exceedingly  laborious  one,  most  generally  adopted  in  valuations 
for  division  of  surplus.  Except  where  these  separate  values  are 
to  be  used  in  the  distribution  or  appropriation  of  the  surplus,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  labor  is  very  unprofitably  bestowed. 
We  believe  that  all  the  policies  may  be  arranged  into  groups  clas- 
sified according  to  age,  or  if  desired  according  to  age  and  dura- 
tion of  membership ;  and  that  the  results  so  obtained  would  be 
far  less  liable  to  errors  than  those  obtained  by  the  separate  valua- 
tion process.  It  is  not  unfrequent  with  the  more  carefully  con- 
ducted Offices  to  find  both  these  methods  adopted ;  and  as  the 
differences  are  generally  almost  imperceptible  the  verdict  may 
fairly  be  claimed  for  the  process  involving  the  least  trouble. 

We  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  not  unsupported  in  this  view. 
An  able  writer  on  the  subject  of  Bonuses  in  the  Assurance  Mag. 
(Vol.  I.  p.  23,  part  2),  speaking  of  the  "  excessive  labor  attendant 
upon  a  valuation  of  each  risk  separately,"  denies  the  correspond- 
ing advantages,  and  adds  : — 

"On  the  contrary,  a  very  great  dieadvantaj^fe  arises  from  the  increased 
liability  to  error,  which  such  a  proceeding  necessarily  involves.  .  .  .  We 
believe  we  are  quite  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  the  results  would  be 
identical  even  when  the  number  of  Assurances  in  each  class  does  not  exceed 
six  or  ei^t.  If  the  number  (he  points  out  in  fairness)  in  many  of  the  classes 
be  less  than  these,  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  classification, 
bat  otherwise  it  is  undoubtedly  the  preferable  alternative." 

Returning  to  the  general  question,  it  is  easily  apparent  that 
any  material  error  in  these  actuarial  estimates  might  prove  fatal 
to  an  office,  and  ruinous  to  its  members.  Suppose  such  an  error 
to  be  made  as  indicated  the  existence  of  a  considerable  surplus, 
when  the/oc^  might  be  that  there  was  a  very  small  surplus  or 
none  at  all,  and  the  Office  on  the  strength  of  such  valuation  pro- 
ceeded to  a  division  of  its  imaginary  surplus,  the  dilemma  which 
would  ensue  can,  £^s  the  newspaper  writers  are  wont  to  express 
it,  be  better  imagined  than  descnbed :  although  at  least  one  such 
case  is  on  record.  Assuming,  however,  that  everything  is  cor- 
rectly carried  out,  the  general  results  of  a  valuation  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  In  the  case  of  a  Society  having  available 
assets  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million,  the  premiums  (after  pro- 
vision for  expenses)  to  be  received  on  the  existing  assurances 
being  valued  at  another  half  million,  while  the  claims  under  the  po- 
licies amounte4  by  valuation  to  only  £750,000,  it  is  clear  that  such 
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an  Office  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  £133|  for  every  £100  as- 
sured ;  while  if  the  results  presented  the  least  reverse  the  Offices 
could  only  affi^rd  to  pay  £76  for  each  £100  policy  held.  If  there- 
fore every  Office  was  bound  to  make  periodic  returns,  based  upon 
valuations  by  competent  persons,  the  public  would  possess  a 
guarantee  of  security  which  no  mere  cash  account  can  furnish. 

In  the  valuation  or  balance  sheet,  given  at  page  315,  the  sur- 
plus shown  in  favor  of  the  Society  is  very  considerable,  (md  pro- 
viding that  the  nety  and  not  the  gross  premiums  only^  are  brought 
under  valuation,  (which  we  may  fairly  assume  to  be  the  case  in 
question)  such  as  no  Office  could  be  expected  to  show  which  had 
not  existed  for  many  years  under  sound  and  economic  manage- 
ment. It  is  very  different  from  the  valuations  presented  by 
many  Offices.  If  the  surplus  had  been  far  less,  the  Office  might 
still  have  been  in  a  souna  position.  Indeed,  if  the  two  sides  of 
the  account  had  exactly  balanced,  leaving  no  surplus  of  assets  at 
all,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  net  premiums  only  being  valued, 
the  Office  might  still  be  pronounced  solvent,  although  under  such 
circumstances  it  could  not  be  pronounced  as  flourishing. 

Many  other  important  considerations  attach  to  this  portion  of 
our  subject;  but  as  their  discussion  at  this  point  might  tend 
rather  to  confuse  than  instruct,  we  have  dealt  with  them  in  a 
separate  chapter,  under  the  head  of  ^^  Insurance  Finance,"  in  the 
close  of  this  division ;  and  we  shall  now  therefore  proceed  with 
the  points  more  immediately  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
the  surplus.    This  may  be  best  done  in  a  separate  chapter. 

If  any  apology  should  be  considered  necessary,  on  account  of 
our  entenng  more  fully  into  the  Bonus  question  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  popular  work,  we  find  it  in  the  fact  that  most  pre- 
vious wiiters  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  passed  over  that  portion 
of  the  subject  more  lightly  than  its  importance  would  seem  to 
justify.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sang's  Essays  on  Life  Assur- 
ance, and  one  or  two  papers  m  the  first  volume  of  the  Assurance 
Magazine^  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  handled  in 
a  connected  form.  Scattered  observations  are  found  thronghont 
the  works  of  the  several  writers  quoted  in  these  chapters,  but  few 
general  readers  have  either  time,  inclination,  or  opportunity  for 
consulting  such  a  number  of  works  on  one  particular  point.  Our 
aim  is  therefore  to  place  the  entire  question  before  the  reader  in 
a  comprehensive  form.  In  these  days,  when  the  public  talk 
learnedly  on  investments,  and  have  a  keen  eye  to  Institutions 
that  ^^  pay  and  flourish,"  agents  must  not  be  behind  hand  on  the 
Bonus  question,  if  they  mean  to  do  well  for  their  Offices,  or  for 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  m. 

PERIODS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP  SURPLUS; 

AND  PROPORTIONS  DISTRIBUTED. 

Havino  now  indicated  the  sources  of  pro6t,  together  with  the 
objects  and  modes  of  correctly  ascertaining  them,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  consider  their  appropriation.  This,  indeed,  involves  a 
doable  consideration :  first,  the  periods  of  dividing  them,  and 
next,  the  methods  for  doing  so.  We  here  proceed  to  consider  the 
former. 

We  have  already,  in  these  pages,  entered  upon  many  points  in 
practice,  where  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails ;  and  where- 
in consequence,  their  treatment,  having  due  i*egard  to  impartial- 
ity, has  been  somewhat  perplexing.  But  have  we  approached 
any  point  presenting  greater  difficulties,  in  this  respect,  than  the 
present  ?  If,  indeed,  we  had  simply  to  expound  our  own  views, 
without  regard  for  those  of  others,  we  might  make  light  work  of 
our  task.  But  would  this  be  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  a  Hand 
Book?  We  think  not.  The  plan  we  laid  down  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work  was  not  to  expound  and  enforce  learned 
views  of  our  own — there  are  already  more  books  of  this  kind 
than  find  readers,  for  no  subject  has  been  more,  or  more  ably, 
written  upon  than  Life  Assurance — ^but  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  correct  and  impartial  summary  of  the  views  and  opinions 
of  our  great  English  writers  and  authorities — ^past  and  present — 
on  all  the  important  points  in  connection  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Life  Assurance.  How  far  we  have  succeeded  it  is  for 
our  readers,  and  not  for  ourselves,  to  judge.  If  we  have  sacrificed 
originality,  we  have  taken  the  higher  aim  of  utility — and  as  utili- 
tananism  is  a  charge  peculiarly  laid  to  the  present  age,  we  must 
with  patience  await  our  reward. 

Will  our  readers  as  patiently  overlook  this  digression  ?  We 
are  to  come  back  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  on 
points  of  assurance  practice,  more  particularly  on  that  now  before 
us.  An  instance  is  at  hand.  When  the  Law  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety was  about  to  be  established,  its  promoters  were  undecided 
as  to  the  plan  they  should  lay  down  for  the  distribution  of  pro- 
fits, if  any  should  chance  to  be  made.  Knowing  the  point  to  be 
an  important  one,  in  connection  with  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Office,  they  consulted  with  two  of  the  leading  actuaries  of  that 
period,  viz.,  the  late  Mr.  William  Morgan,  of  the  JEquitable^  jind 
Mr.  Joshua  Milne,  the  actuary  of  the  Sun  Office,  better  known  in 
these  pages  as  the  compiler  of  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality, 
and  the  author  of  a  learned  treatise  on  annuities — also  with  three 
other  gentlemen,  who  were  candidates  for  the  actuaryship  of  the 
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proposed  Office.  These  five  gentlemen  unanimoasly  agreed  in 
the  opinion,  that  neither  the  mode  originally  proposed  to  be 
adopted  in  the  Law  Company,  nor  that  adopted  for  so  many 
years  in  the  Equitable  Society,  was  the  correct  mode ;  but  in  re- 
]3ly  to  the  following  queries,  viz.,  what  is  the  correct  mode  of 
distributing  profits  ? — whether  the  correct  mode  be  the  practical 
mode? — and  finally,  what  would  be  the  most  expedient  mode  for 
the  "Zkiw?"  Company  to  adopt? — they  aU  differed  in  opinion! 
May  the  question,  so  often  applied  to  doctors,  be  applied  to  actu- 
aries ?  If  so  let  us  ask,  who  shall  decide  ?  Shall  we  boldly  say 
that  we  hope  to  put  the  bonus  question  in  such  a  light  as  to  eus^ 
ble  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves  ! 

But  we  must  first  dispose  of,  or  agree  to,  the  periods  of  divi- 
sion. Many  years  since,  Mr.  Babbage  pointed  out,  that  '*  it  may 
happen  that  two  Offices  whose  terms  are  in  general  equally  eligi- 
ble, may  present  some  difference  from  the  nearness  or  remoteness 
of  the  time  at  which  their  profits  are  divided,"  and  what  was  true 
then  is  generallv  so  now. 

Glancing  at  the  practice  of  the  Offices,  we  find  the  periods  of 
division  ranging  from  ten  years  down  to  one.  The  JEquUahh 
still  adheres  to  its  decimal  divisions — but  stands  alone  in  its 
glory.  Most  of  the  old  English  Offices  (those  included  in  our 
second  period,  p.  65),  divide  every  seven  years.  There  is  one 
Office  wnich  divides  every  six  years.  A  very  large  proportion 
divide  every  five  years.  Next  in  frequency  comes  the  three 
years'  term.  A  good  many  Offices  adopt  annual  valuations.  The 
two  and  four  years'  periods  have  no  votaries. 

Turning  from  the  practice  to  the  theory,  we  find  Mr.  Babbage 
remarking,  "  The  system  of  a  septennial  division  of  profits,  which 
is  the  one  most  generally  adopted,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Equitable  Society,  but  is  still  inferior  to  that  of  the  period  of  five 
years,  whilst  an  anmial  division  distributes  the  profits  with  more 
regularity  and  justice  than  any  other.  In  such  a  system  the 
nominal  sums  may  not  be  so  large,  but  the  real  advantage  to  the 
assured  is  more  universally  distributed.  It  would,  however,  be 
desirable  to  render  these  annual  divisions  more  uniform  in 
amount,  by  determining  them  from  the  average  of  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  the  preceding  years :  the  first  of  these  annual  divisions, 
therefore,  should  not  commence  until  after  as  many  years  have 
elapsed  as  the  average  to  be  deduced  from." 

Frofessor  de  Morgan  says,  "In  septennial  divisions,  one  of 
two  things  always  happens :  either  the  profits  are  made  contin- 
gent upon  a  party  surviving  one  or  two  periods  of  division,  which 
creates  great  inequalities  between  the  lot  of  different  persons  (the 
very  thing  an  Assurance  Office  was  intended  to  avoid) ;  or  it  de- 
clai'es  beforehand  what  the  profits  shall  be  during  periods  of  seven 
years."  He  adds,  "  The  valuations  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
yearly.  No  check  which  can  be  devised  is  so  likely  to  be  useful 
as  yearly  valuation ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  system 
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which  gives  the  real  amount  of  their  premiums  to  the  assured." 
In  another  place,  however,  we  observe  some  slight  modifications  of 
these  views,  for  he  there  says,  "  The  process  is  exceedingly  labo- 
rious, and,  in  cUl  prohahUiti/y  where  yearly  valuations  are  made^ 
the  expenBe  of  making  the  caleulcUion  would  be  yreater  than  the 
loss  prevented  by  taking  the  more  simple^  but  less  accurate 
met/iod.^^ 

Dr.  Farr  also  declares  himself  in  favor  of  annual  investigations. 
"  The  property,  in  every  form  of  investment,  including  consols, 
mortgages,  money,  real  property,  and  securities  of  every  kind, 
should  be  valued  every  year ;"  adding,  "  that  much  of  the  arith- 
metical labor  which  is  now  expended  on  valuations  may  be 
diminished  ;"  a  result  certainly  *'  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  if 
annual  valuations  were  to  become  the  established  order  of  things. 

Now  the  plea  for  annual  valuations  on  the  score  of  doing 
greater  justice  to  participating  policy-holders  than  those  made 
at  more  remote  periods,  has  become  considerably  weakened  by 
the  introduction  of  the  *'  prospective  bonus"  system.  We  readily 
admit  that  it  was  formerly  a  matter  of  considerable  injustice  to 
those  who  had  paid  premiums  for  nine  years  out  of  ten,  or  six 
years  out  of  seven,  or  even  four  years  out  of  five,  but  chanced  to 
die  a  few  months,  weeks,  or  days,  before  the  allotted  time  for  a 
distribution,  to  be  debarred  from  all  participation  therein.  But 
the  "  prospective  bonus  plan"  almost  completely  remedies  this, 
and  its  adoption  is  becoming  very  general.  Under  this  system, 
at  each  investigation,  a  certain  portion  of  the  surplus  is  carried 
forward  for  distribution  to  policies  which  may  become  claims  be- 
fore the  next  period  of  investigation  :  the  method  of  distribution 
bearing  relation  to  the  number  of  premiums  paid  since  the  pre- 
vious bonus  division. 

The  amount  of  the  prospective  bonus  is  mostly  regulated  by 
the  bonus  capabilities  of  the  Ofiice  at  the  investigation  from 
which  it  dates.  Thus,  assume  an  Office  which  divides  its  surplus 
every  fifth  year,  and  that  the  bonus  allocation  has  averaged,  at 
any  given  period  of  division,  1^-  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sums 
assured.  The  deaths  which  will  happen  during  the  next  five 
years  out  of  the  existing  members  can  be  pretty  well  defined 
(and  it  is  not  usual  to  give  prospective  bonuses  to  persons  who 
enter  between  the  periods  of  investigation)  :*  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  at  each  investigation  is  therefore  set  apart  for  additions 
to  such  prospective  claims  (hence  the  term  '*  prospective  bonus") ; 
and,  as  the  deaths  occur,  this  is  distributed  m  proportion  to  the 
number  of  annual  premiums  paid  since  the  period  of  division. 
The  prospective  bonus  is  generally  calculated  at  a  slightly  lower 
rate  than  that  of  the  last  investigation.     Returning  to  the  case 

*  DlssatisfMtion  is  tometimee  expressed  at  tbla  regnlatioii.  The  reason  of  it  is  seen  to  be 
a  practical  one :  as  the  namber  of  new  members  who  may  Join  between  the  periods  of  invea- 
ligation  cannot  be  calculated,  the  namber  of  deaths  tliat  would  ensne  flrom  them  cannot  be 
ddAned :  hence  no  bonus  provision  can  be  made  for  them.  If  they  surrive  to  the  next  in- 
yestigation  after  Joining  in  most  Offlces,  they  then  reoeiye  their  fhll  share  of  the  sorplQS  t^ 
all  prospectiye  adyanti^ges. 
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assumed,  of  a  1^  per  cent,  bonus,  the  prospective  bonus  would 
probably  be  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent.  So  that  a  person  assnred 
for  £1,000  would,  if  he  died  one  year  after  the  investigation,  be 
entitled  to  £12  10«.,  in  addition  to  all  previous  bonus  additions; 
if  he  had  paid  two  annual  premiums  to  £25,  and  so  on  for  every 
additional  year  up  to  the  period  of  the  next  investigation.  If  he 
survive  this,  then  his  prospective  bonuses  become,  so  to  speak, 
exchanged  for  his  full  right  of  participation,  and  he  commences  ft 
now  series,  subject  to  the  rate  of  prospective  bonus  for  the  time 
beinff  fixed. 

We  rank  the  system  of  pbospecttve  bonuses  as  amongst'  the 
real  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  Life 
Assurance ;  of  course,  however,  they  do  not  apply  to  Offices  mak- 
ing annual  valuations,  as  their  real  effect  is  to  remedy  the  neces- 
sity for  this  step. 

We  think  under  such  a  system  as  we  have  just  described, 
coupled  with  sound  management  in  other  respects,  investigations 
at  periods  of  live  years  are  sufficiently  frequent  for  all  practical 
purposes.  In  this  view  we  are  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  it 
IS  far  more  generally  adopted  by  practical  Actuaries  than  either 
more  remote  or  more  frequent  periods.  Out  of  the  Offices  nov 
existing,  about  two-thirds  of  them  divide  quinquennially :  and 
the  practice  would  not  be  persevered  in  by  such  men  if  found  is 
the  smallest  respect  disadvantageous. 

On  an  attempt  being  made  some  few  years  since  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Provident  Office  for  more  frequent 
distributions  of  the  surplus,  Mr.  Charles  Ansell,  the  Actuary  of 
the  Society — than  whom  few  have  had  more  experience  on  points 
of  practice — urged  the  following  reasons  against  the  proposed 
step,  and,  by  deduction,  against  frequent  periods  of  division 
generally. 

"  There  is  another  element  necessarily  introduced  into  the  aflbirs  of  an 
Assuranco  fond,  and  that  is  that  you  assure  to  some  assurers  £50  and  to  some 
£5,000.  That  is  an  element  which  frentlemen  not  much  accustomed  to  deal 
with  the  inside  of  Life  Offices  very  frequently  lose  sight  of.  If  it  could  be 
predetermined  what  would  be  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  what  would  be  the 
rate  of  interest,  you  still  have  another  element  that  not  only  may  throw  yon 
out  of  your  avenmfe,  but  actually  does — and  that  very  materially  indeed, 
everywhere,  and  more  particularly  in  your  own  institution." 

And  as  the  Institution  in  question  is  far  too  firmly  established 
to  be  prejudicially  affected  by  the  results  of  its  experience  being 
known,  we  may  quote  the  following  instances  which  Mr,  AnseU 
then  quoted  in  support  of  his  views  : — 

**  I  find  in  the  year  1847  the  per  centage  of  the  claims  upon  the  premiomi 
of  the  year  was  23  and  a  fraction  per  cent. ;  but  in  1849,  which  from  some 
cause  or  other  was  an  unfavorable  year,  it  suddenly  jumped  up  from  25  to  88 
I>er  cent,  upon  the  premiums  of  the  year.  The  Chairman  reminds  mo  tliat 
that  was  the  cholera  year,  and  these  thinj^s  are  likely  to  recur  in  that  or  soms 
other  form.  In  1850,  it  again  fell  from  38  to  29  ;  in  1852,  it  fell  again  to  81 
per  cent ;  in  1853,  it  rose  suddenly  to  51  per  cent.    And  itii  to  avoid  then 
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Jutnpi  and  inequalities  that  it  eeeme  to  me  undeeirable  that  you  ehotUd  distwfi> 
the  present  arrangement  (of  qainqaennial  divialoiiB)  which  appears  to  have 
worked  with  moderate  evenness." 

In  conclusion,  he  cites  the  results  of  the  two  quinquennial  divi- 
sions. In  that  ending  in  1847,  the  claims  had  averaged  27  per 
cent,  of  premiums,  and  at  that  ending  in  1852,  32  per  cent.,  the 
increase  being  no  greater  than  might  fairly  be  expected.  He 
pointed  out,  as  we  have  already  done,  that  the  only  persons  who 
suffered  by  distant  periods  of  division  were  those  who  died  in  the 
intervals  oetween  them :  but  this  we  have  shown  may  be  chiefly 
remedied  by  the  system  of  prospective  bonuses.'*' 

PBOPOBTIONS   OF  PROFITS   DIVIDED. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  rather  to  the  purposes, 
modes,  and  times  of  investigation  than  to  actual  proportion  of 
profits  divided.  It  is  now  time  to  deal  with  this  latter  point. 
Every  one  knows  that,  in  a  Mixed  Office,  a  portion  of  the  profits 
only  IS  promised  to  the  assured,  while  in  a  Mutual  Office  the 
whole  is  supposed  to  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  But  every 
one  may  not  know  that  it  frequently  happens,  in  a  Mutual  Society, 
that  such  a  share  of  profits  is  set  aside  or  carried  forward  for 
the  purposes  of  a  reserve  fund,  that  the  actual  sum  divided 
amongst  the  members  is  below  that  which  a  Mixed  Office, 
by  reason  of  its  guaranteed  capital,  can  afford  to  divide.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  here  minutely 
to  trace  the  different  proportions  awarded  by  the  different 
Offices:  they  range  from  two-thirds  of  ninth-tenths,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  London  Aasi^ance  Corporation,  down  to  fifty  per 
cent.,  as  is  the  case  with  the  London  and  Provincial  Provident^  or 
from  seventeen-twentieths,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  Con- 
tinental^ to  twenty  twenty-first  parts,  as  with  the  (old)  Provi- 
dent/ Every  grade  between  such  limits  exists,  ana  the  whole 
are  set  forth  in  a  carefully  prepared  table  at  the  close  of  the 
next  chapter:  By  far  the  most  frequently  adopted  proportion  is 
that  of  four-fifths  to  the  assured,  and  the  remaining  fifth  to  the 
shareholders. 

Mr.  Babbage  long  since  noted  some  of  the  points  we  have 
referred  to.  He  says,  "  the  share  which  some  Offices  contract  to 
return,  although  nominally  one-half  or  two-thirds,  is  in  truth, 
from  t/ie  manner  of  apportioning  ity  perhaps  not  one  quarter  part, 
of  the  profits  !  And  hence  the  public  form  an  erroneous  opinion 
from  the  proportions  offered  by  the  different  Offices."  And  even 
as  to  Mutual  Offices,  if  the  whole  profits  were  really  divided,  the 
different  classes  of  members  are  by  no  means  sure  of  getting  their 

Sropor  proportions ;  which  circumstance   has  led  Professor  de 
[organ  to  remark  that  "  the  members  of  a  Mutual  Insurance 
Office  are  not  properly  represented  in  their  list  of  Directors, 
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unless  the  individuals  composing  it  are  of  very  different  agee." 
This  objection  however  can  only  apply  to  Offices  where  the  pro- 
portions are  not  fixed  under  the  Deed  of  Settlement  or  Act  of 
Parliament. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  inequalitv  of  the  proportions 
divided,  Mr.  Jellicoe  has  remarked,  "  We  have  Societies  whose 
charges  are  equal,  returning  sometimes  fifty ^  sometimes  6i^A/y 
per  cent  of  the  surplus ;  and  amongst  such  as  vary  in  their  rates, 
the  proportion  returned  to  the  contributors  is  not  unfrequentlv  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  average  amount  of  them.'*  Mr.  Newon 
offered  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Assurance  Associations  a  solo- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  these  differences  and  discrepancies,  which 
appears  not  only  reasonable  but  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
by  the  promoters  of  Assurance  offices. 

"  Often,"  he  says,  "  the  deeds  are  drawn  by  mere  lawyers — ^mon  who  arenoi 
technically  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  calculation  necessary  in  the  determinft- 
tion  and  distribution  of  the  profits  of  an  Assurance  Company.  One-third  of  the 
profits  in  one  Company  may  be  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  profits  in  another 
Company ;  for  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  deeds  of  settlement  of  some 
Offices  it  is  provided  that  a  inven  proportion  of  the  profits  arising*  amon/a:  the 

Earticipating  policies  only  ^all  be  appropriated  as  a  bonus  to  those  policy- 
oldcrs  ;  while  according  to  other  deeds  of  settlement  the  same  or  some  other 
proportion  of  the  gross  profits,  from  all  sources  of  the  Ofllce  business,  is 
declared  to  be  applicable  to  the  profit  policy-holders ;    therefore  although 
apparently  from  the  prospectuses  of  two  different  Companies  the  same  ratio  of 
profits  is  awarded  to  the  assured,  there  may  still,  in  fact,  be  a  very  wide  di£^- 
ence  in  the  actual  amount  so  appropriated,  in  consequence  of  the  varying 
restrictions  in  their  deeds  of  settlement,  and  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  clearly 
understood  by  the  public.    In  both  instances  the  policy-holders  may  nominally 
get,  wo  will  say,  three-fourths  of  the  profits ;  but  in  one  they  may  get  that 
share  of  the  gross  profits,  and  in  the  other  the  participating  class  of  policy- 
holders may  get  only  tliat  share  of  profits  of  their  own  policy  and  of  this 
residue." 

It  was  a  rule  with  the  managers  of  the  Equitable — and  certainly  a 
very  good  one — never  to  divide  the  whole  of  the  surplus :  in  fact, 
generally  a  very  large  portion  was  left  untouched,  and  therefore 
kept  on  accumulating.  In  1776,  when  the  first  investigation  took 
place,  the  surplus  of  £25,000  was  only  reduced  to  £14,000.  In 
1786,  when  the  next  investigation  took  place,  the  surplus  of 
£164,000  was  reduced  only  to  £110,000.  In  1793,  when  the  sur- 
plus, by  an  approximated  computation,  appeared  to  be  £302,000, 
^  it  was  reduced  to  £203,000;  and  in  1800  at  the  period  of  the 
'  fourth  investigation,  tlie  surplus  of  £480,000  was  reduced  to 
£225,000.  "  In  all  these  instances,  therefore,"  says  Mr.  Morgan, 
"  the  moderation  of  the  general  Court  suffered  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  surplus  to  remain  a  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
that  should  succeed  them."  Most  other  Offices  have  adopted  a 
similar  course.  In  some  instances,  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
surplus  is  carried  forward,  but  more  frequently  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth,  which  are  fair  proportions,  for  the  purposes  of  security, 
and  to   provide  for  the  iluctuatipus   which  may  arise   in   later 
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periods,  either  in  the  mortality  experienced,  or  the  rate  of  in- 
terest realised.  In  reports  upon  bonus  investigations,  the  amount 
carried  forward  is  generally  stated. 

A  writer  in  the  Assurance  Magazine  (vol.  1,  p.  27,  part  2), 
evidently  not  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  says : — 

"  The  BurpluB,  then,  being  satisfactorily  ascertained,  it  appears  only  consist, 
ent  with  justice  and  propriety  that  it  or  its  value,  as  exactly  as  possible, 
should  be  returned  to  the  contributors.  The  practice  of  reserving  a  part  of  is 
seems  to  be  necessary,  for  there  is  not  only  the  excess  included  in  the  future 
premiums,  but  very  generally  a  subscribed  capital  to  fall  back  upon,  bedde, 
the  fund  reserved  for  the  liability.  The  surplus  is  the  property  of  the  con- 
tributors of  that  day,  and  the  complication  of  interests  which  must  arise  from 
the  keeping  back  any  part  of  it  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  In  short,  the  main 
object  of  the  periodicai  adjutimente  mads  hy  Life  Assurance  Companies  is  the 
return  oftonat  has  been  overpaid  to  those  v!ho  have  contributed  to  the  excess." 

There  are  few  persons,  however,  who  would  not  prefer  to  see 
a  respectable  reserve  fund  accumulated,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  apparent  present  advantage. 

Some  of  tnese  points  will  be  followed  up  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   MODE   OP   DISTRIBUTINa   THE   SUBPLUa 

Ws  have,  in  the  previous  chapter,  to  some  extent,  prepared 
onr  readers  for  the  diversity  of  practice  and  opinions  he  mty 
expect  to  meet  with  in  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

A  writer,  from  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  appears  to  have 
prepared  a  special  introduction  for  our  present  chapter.  ^*  When 
the  amount  of  profit  or  surplus  fund  has,  at  the  assigned  period, 
been  ascertained,  the  next  question  in  order,  and  not  inferior  in 
importance  is,  how  is  that  fund  to  be  divided?  The  question  of 
amount  is  one  of  scientific  calculation — the  question  of  distribution 
is  one  of  equity.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  latter  is  emphati* 
cally  the  questio  vexata  among  assurers  and  assured,  upon  which 
every  Office  professes  to  hold  and  apply  the  only  true  principle 
of  division,  and  upon  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  in  practice  to 
realize  perfectly  the  full  results  of  the  most  unexceptionable  theory,^ 

He  points  out  that,  although  absolute  and  exact  equity  may 
be  unattainable,  the  principle  of  division  should  be  sound,  and 
such  as  to  afford,  in  its  application,  the  nearest  approximation  to 
even-handed  justice ;  and  continues :— - 

"  By  gpedal  compact,  the  whole  of  the  parties  interested  may  be  bound  to 
a  particular  method  of  division  as,  for  instance,  by  the  deed  of  constitution, 
or  the  bje-law  of  the  Association,  it  may  be  provided,  that  the  first  5,000 
policies  shall  alone  participate  in  the  surplus  fund  fas  is  the  case  in  the  Bqui- 
table],  or  that  none  shall  share  in  such  surplus  until  they  have  paid  ppeminms 
equivalent,  with  interest,  to  the  sum  assured  [as  in  examples  whicn  will  fol- 
low]. In  such  cases,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  as  all  i>arties  know  the  rule 
before  they  join  the  body  so  constituted,  none  of  the  members  can  fairly  com- 
plain when  they  find  the  laws  consistently  carried  out.  Others,  howewr,  are 
entitled  to  maintain,  in  the  name  of  sound  principle,  that  by  so  agreeing  to  eon- 
duct  business,  the  effect  is  to  divide,  among  a  favored  class  what  was  contributed 
proportionally  by  all,  and  that,  to  the  extent  of  the  surplus,  the  principle  ap- 
pli^  is  not  that  of  equalizin/ar  life,  and  providing  against  premature  death — 
the  frreaX  and  proper  obiect  of  life  assurance — but  of  conferring  a  bonus  vdA 
bounty  upon  long  life,  which  is  the  gambling  principle  of  the  Tontine"* 

Before  proceeding  to  details,  there  are  several  considerations 
of  a  general  character  which  require  to  be  noted.  Mr.  Sang  has 
forcibly  pointed  out  what  indeed  our  readers  must,  before  this, 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with,  viz.,  that  what  are  called  profits  are 
simply  (in  some  form  or  another)  the  over-payments  of  the  mem- 
bers, "  Could  the  mortality  amongst  those  members  be  accurate- 
ly predicted,  and  the  profits  of  investment  foretold,  the  premiums 
could  be  computed  so  as  just  to  meet  the  engagements,  in  which 

•  Vide  North  British  Review. 
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case,  while  there  never  would  be  any  surplus  fund,  each  member 
would  receive  exactly  the  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled ;  and, 
be  it  observed,"  he  continues,  '*  no  member  of  such  an  Association 
can  receive  more  than  his  share  of  benefit,  if  not  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  member  who  receives  less.  For  security  somewhat 
more  than  the  net  value  is  charged  as  premium  for  assurance, 
and  the  excess  of  the  actual  over  the  net  premium  goes  to  form 
the  profit  fund ;  this  excess,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  profit  in  a 
policy." 

Following  out  his  course  of  reasoning  strictly,  he  arrives  at  a 
conclusion  in  which  he  is  not  unsupported,  viz.,  that 

"  The  accamnlated  capital  of  a  (Mutual)  ABSurance  Society  then  belongs 
partly  to  the  former  u:«imbeT8  and  their  representatives,  and  partly  to  the 
present  members.  So  thaC  ^f  it  be  wished  fairly  to  distribute  the  unneces- 
sarily large  fund,  the  two  portions  of  whicJd  it  consists  ought  to  be  separated 
from  each  other,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  members,  and  the 
other  given  to,  or  placed  to  account  of,  the  present  members.  This  is  required 
in  strict  equity.  The  accumulated  fund  is,  in  fact,  a  guarantee,  and  when  this 
is  no  longer  needed,  it  should  just  be  returned  to  those  who  have  contributed 
towards  its  formation."  But,  he  adds,  "  on  the  other  side,  it  can  be  said,  that 
the  early  insurers  were  willing,  in  the  then  state  of  the  science,  to  pay  a 
larger  price,  such  price  being  in  truth  due  to  the  uncertainty,  and  all  that  we 
do  by  dividing  the  surplus  fund  raised  by  them  is  to  prevent  it  from  being 
handed  over  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  and  who  certainly  have  no 
more  title  to  it  than  we  have After  the  first  division  of  pro- 
fit, this  case  does  not  occur  again  to  any  extent,  being  prevented  by  the  perio- 
dical investigation  and  declaration  of  bonus."* 

Dr.  Farr  says,  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  The  surplus  in  a  Matuai  Society  arises  in  a  way  which,  I  think,  does  not 
entitle  them  to  be  called  profits.  There  is  a  charge  upon  the  premium :  sar 
£10  a  year,  on  the  premium  which  would  assure  a  given  sum :  instead  of  £10, 
£13  is  charged ;  the  £3  is  paid  as  long  as  the  man  continues  in  connection 
with  the  Office ;  so  that  a  person  who  assures  his  life  in  a  Mutual  Office  is 
really  a  shareholder,  who  engages  to  pay  what  is  stipulated  as  the  annual  call 
so  long  as  he  remains  connected  with  the  Office,  and  the  Office  engages  to  re- 
turn that  capital  at  certain  stated  intervals,  the  longest  of  which  is  the  man's 
death.  But  that  is  not  iairly  to  be  considered  profit ;  the  profit,  I  conceive, 
arises  firom  the  interest  realised  exceeding,  we  will  say,  tnree  x)er  cent.,  at 
which  the  tables  were  <»Llculated :  Offices  ^quently  make  four  iget  cent.,  and 
all  above  three  per  cent,  is  profit Ihe  exceis  over  the  net  pre- 
miums, or  ihe  charge  upon  the  premium,  is  reaUy  a  eontrHnUion  of  the  potiey- 
holder  to  the  funds  of  m  Society:' 

The  latter  observations  confirm  pretty  fully  the  distinction  we 
have  already  set  up ;  a  distinction  not  without  its  importance  in 
reference  to  the  pomt  now  under  consideration.  In  almost  every 
Society  some  injustice  is  done  to  the  younger  members,  by  with- 
holding a  portion  of  the  surplus  tJkey  have  contributed,  and  ap« 
plying  it  to  the  formation  of  a  contingent  or  surplus  fund.  This 
applies  with  more  force  (as  we  believe  we  have  already  explained) 
to  Mutual  than  to  Mixed  Ofilces.    To  purely  Proprietary  Ofiices 
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it  does  not  apply  at  all.  It  appears  almost  a  necessary  condition 
in  assuring  in  a  young  Office  that  the  persons  so  assuring  should 
not  only  participate  m,  but  contribute  to,  the  success  of  the  Of- 
fice :  and,  as  this  risk  is  incurred  generally,  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing some  corresponding  advantages  out  of  the  "  new  features  " 
of  the  particular  Office  selected,  the  persons  assuring,  provided 
the  facts  and  prospects  have  not  been  misrepresented^  have  no 
cause  of  complaint. 

In  almost  every  Society— certainly  in  every  well  conducted 
Society — whether  young  or  old,  some  portion  of  the  ascertained 
surplus  is  carried  forward  either  to  a  contingent  fund,  or  as  a 
temporary  reserve  until  the  next  period  of  investigation.  But 
the  hardship  of  this  course,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  chiefly  dates 
from  the  starting  point.  If,  at  the  second  division,  a  sum  is  car- 
ried forward,  the  sum  brought  forward  from  the  first  division  in 
some,  and  perhaps  a  considerable  degree,  compensates  for  it ;  and 
so  at  each  subsequent  division.  So  patent,  mdeed,  is  the  &ct, 
that  some  portion  of  the  surplus  of  an  Office  will  almost  invari- 
ably belong  to  the  representatives  of  deceased  members,  that  one 
of  the  existing  Life  Offices  has  made  its  chief  feature  the  division, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  a  portion  of  its  profits  among  such 
representatives. 

We  must,  however,  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  more 
general  light. 

Now,  it  the  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  owner- 
ship of  the  surplus  be  sound — and  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
disputed — it  follows  that  in  a  Mutual  Office,  at  least,  it  should  be 
distributed  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  equity — ^that  is,  in 
proportion  as  each  member  may  have  contributed  to  its  accumula- 
tion. This  takes  us  back  first  to  the  question  of  ^'  loading  "  the 
premiums :  and  assuming  this  to  be  equal  at  all  ages,  having  a 
correct  Mortality  Table  for  a  basis,  the  point  at  once  turns  and 
rests  simply  upon  the  problem — What  method  of  distribution 
may  be  considered  the  most  equitable  ? 

With  a  view  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  this  point  we  must 
now  proceed  to  some  explanation  of  the  methods  of  distribution 
at  present  practised.     These  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  By  a  per  centage  on  tTie  premiums  paid. 

2.  By  a  per  centage  on  the  sums  assured. 

8.  By  a  per  centage  on  sums  assured,  and  aU  previous  bonus  additions  thsreto, 
4  By  a  fixed  periodic  addition  to  the  som  assored. 

5.  By  the  Tontine  principle. 

To  which  may  be  added  two  other  methods  proposed  by  Dr. 
Farr,  viz. : — 

6.  At  an  equal  rate  on  t?ie  sums  in  deposit  to  the  account  of  each  assurer. 

1.  At  an  eqiuU  rate  on  the  "  charge  "  accumulating,  not  simply  at  compound 
interest,  Jnitasa  life  annuity  forborne. 
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These  two  last  schemes  will,  we  fear,  fiighten  our  anprofes- 
sional  readers.  We  will  not  here  dwell  upon  them  further  than 
to  remark  that  Dr.  Farr  gives  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  latter 
method  as  being  the  soundest, 

A  few  examples  in  detail  will  be  desirable  to  render  the  reader 
more  familiar  with  the  methods  just  enumerated. 

I.  PER  CENTA6E  ON  PREMIUMS  PAID. 

The  effect  of  distributing  the  surplus  by  a  per  centage  on  the 
premiums  paid  may  be  thus  exemplified.  Assume  two  persons, 
one  aged  20,  and  the  other  aged  50,  to  be  assured  for  £1,000  each 
in  the  same  Office,  and  that  the  per  centage  of  bonus  return 
amounts  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid.  In  five  years 
the  person  aged  20  would  pay  £100  in  premiums,  and  the  person 
aged  50  would  pay  about  £225.  The  distribution  would  give  to 
the  young  life  £50,  and  to  the  older  one  £112  10s.,  added  to 
their  respective  policies. 

This  is  the  method  of  distribution  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
the  English  Offices ;  and  where  the  premiums  have  been  loaded 
equally  at  all  ages  may  be  considered  exceedingly  equitable,  al- 
though theoretically  not  the  most  exact  method. 

U.  PER  CENTAGE  ON  SUMS  ASSURED. 

Where  the  distribution  is  by  a  per  centage  on  the  sums  as- 
sured for  each  year  of  the  currency  of  the  policy,  the  operation 
is  as  follows: — Take  the  case  of  two  persons  assured  for  £1,000 
each ;  one  entitled  (by  reason  of  his  earlier  membership)  to  five 
years'  participation ;  the  other  to  three  years  only.  The  rever- 
sionary bonus  being  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
one  member  has  an  addition  of  £75  to  nis  policy — ^the  other  £45 
only. 

In  this  case  neither  the  amount  of  premiums  paid,  nor  the 
ages  of  the  assured,  in  any  way  influence  the  amount  of  bonus 
addition.  So  long  as  the  method  of  distribution  is  confined  to 
reversionary  bonuses,  this  system  of  dividing  the  profits  will 
not  be  far  from  equitable.  But  if  a  system  of  cash  distribution 
be  adopted,  the  method  becomes  exceeaingly  imequal,  not  to  say 
unjust. 

Thus  assume  two  persons  to  have  been  assured  for  five  years 
for  the  sum  of  £1,000  each,  the  one  being  aged  25,  and  the  other 
50,  at  the  periods  of  division,  and  that  the  cash  division  gave  78. 
6d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured,  this  would  give  each 
member  £18  15s.  cash.  With  this  sum  the  younger  member 
could  purchase  a  reversionary  bonus  of  £50,  the  elder  one  only 
£33! 

Now  where  an  incorrect  mortality  Table  has  been  employed, 
such  a  method  of  distribution  may  in  part  compensate  for  the 
defects.    In  this  case  the  errors  of  the  Northampton  Table  are 
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partly  remedied.  That  Table  favora  the  old  at  the  expense  of 
the  joung  members.  This  system  of  distribution  has  a  tendency 
the  very  reverse. 

Many  of  the  Offices  professedly  dividing  on  this  principle  intro- 
dace  or  adopt  a  modification,  which,  if  the  Mortality  Table  em- 
ployed be  a  correct  one,  brings  this  principle  of  division  nearer 
to  the  equitable  results:  it  is  where  the  reversionary  bonuses 
only,  and  not  the  cash  bonuses,  are  equal  at  all  ages.  The  in- 
equality therefore  is  adjusted  at  the  onset;  and  if  the  rate  of 
loading  be  equal  at  all  ages,  the  plan  becomes,  by  this  modifica- 
tion, an  exceedingly  equitable  one. 

UL   PBB  CENTA6E   ON  SUMS   ASSITBED,   AND  ADDIHONB. 

This  plan  only  differs  from  the  last  in  so  far  that  the  per  cent- 
age  of  bonus  extends  not  only  over  the  sum  assured,  but  all  pre- 
vious additions  made  thereto.  So  that,  following  out  the  case  of 
the  £75  addition  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years,  the  sum  then 
payable  under  the  policy  is  £1,075  and  upon  this  sum  the  next 
bonus  will  be  declared.  The  rate  per  annum  continuing  the 
same  (viz.  1^  per  cent.)  the  amount  at  the  second  declaration  will 
be  £80  12s.  6d.,  making  the  total  sum  under  the  policy  £1,155 
128.  6d.,  and  so  on  progressively. 

This  appears  to  us  an  equitable  method  of  conferring  an  ad- 
vantage upon  long  life ;  for  while  we  fully  recognise  the  principle 
that  the  oenefits  of  Life  Assurance  are  especially  directed  to 
those  who  may  chance  to  die  early  ;  and  that  the  fact  of  living 
should  be  held  to  constitute  the  greatest  reward  of  long  life ;  yet 
^'that  the  Offices  which  within  endurable  limits  favor  the  old 
lives,  will  in  all  probability  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  support 
of  many,  and  therefore  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  assurance 
principle." 

rv.    FIXED  PEBIODIC  ADDITIONS. 

The  principle  of  making  a  fixed  annual  addition  to  the  sum  as- 
sured irrespective  of  the  actual  profits  realised  by  the  Office,  was 
originated  with  a  view  to  afford  the  assured  all  the  benefits  of 
LifiB  Assurance  without  any  liability  on  the  score  of  mutuality 
arising  from  participation  in  the  {5rofits. 

It  is  the  popular  notion,  and  to  some  extent  the  actual  fact, 
that  participation  in  profits  also  extends  to,  and  necessarily  in- 
cludes, participation  m  losses.  This  was  calculated  to  deter  at 
least  some  persons  from  assuring.  To  such  the  present  plan  is 
unanswerable.  The  rate  of  bonus  addition  is  a  matter  of  special 
contract  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  transaction,  and 
in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  Office,  unless  it 
cease  altogether. 

Assuming  this  fixed  addition  to  be  1^  per  cent.,  its  operation 
would  be  precisely  that  stated  under  the  second  head — except 
that  in  this  case  the  per  centage  would  never  vary. 
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V.  THB  TONTINB  PBIKCIPLE. 

The  Tontine  principle  is  practised  under  two  forms,  each  of 
which  must  be  mstinctly  considered. 

1.  The  first  is  that  under  which  no  profits  are  given  to  policy- 
holders until  the  premiums  they  have  paid  under  their  policies, 
improved  (invested)  at  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  in  the  Tables, 

,  amount  to  the  principal  sum  named  in  the  policy. 

When  this  happy  period  may  arrive  will  depend  partly  upon 
the  age  of  the  person  assured,  at  the  time  of  taking  out  the  policy, 
and  partly  upon  the  rates  of  premium  charged.  If  these  be  high, 
of  course  they  will  accumulate  more  rapidW^  than  if  they  be  very 
low.  At  present  there  exist  only  two  Offices  which  adopt  this 
method  of  distribution. 

Those  members  who  die  early,  that  is,  before  the  above-named 
condition  be  fulfilled,  do  not  participate  in  any  portion  of  the 
profits :  but  by  way  of  immediate  compensation,  the  rates  of  pre- 
mium are  fixed  upon  a  very  low  scale. 

2.  The  second  plan  of  Tontine  bonus  is  based  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  retrospective  principle :  that  is  to  say,  that  at  each 
division  of  surplus  the  right  of  participation  dates  back  to  the 
period  of  issuing  the  policy,  and  not  simply  to  the  last  division  of 
surplus. 

An  illustration  is  necessary.  Assume  the  rate  of  bonus  addi- 
tion to  be  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  as- 
sured. On  a  £1,000  participating  policy  of  five  years'  standing 
the  addition  would  bo  £50.  Sum  payable  under  the  policy 
£1,050.  At  the  end  of  another  five  years  assume  a  second  dis- 
tribution at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  :  here  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  is  seen.  The  right  of  participation  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  taking  up  the  policy,  the  second  bonus  addition  is 
£100,  in  addition  to  the  previous  £50.  At  the  third  division,  on 
the  same  assumption,  the  addition  will  be  £150,  viz.,  15  years  at 
£1  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  £150  previously  add- 
ed :  making,  taking  total  claim  under  the  policy,  £1,300.  And 
as  the  age  of  the  policy  advances  the  efiect  becomes  necessarily 
more  striking.  The  next  division  at  the  rate  assumed  would  add 
£200  more  to  the  policjr. 

This  mode  of  distributing  the  surplus  originated  with  the 
Equitable  Society;  its  purpose  being  to  remedy  the  injustice 
which  had  been  committed  upon  the  members  of  that  Society  by 
the  unnecessarily  high  premiums  charged  during  the  early  period 
of  its  operations.  As  the  principle  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
is  an  important  one,  we  purpose  ofiering  a  few  additional  obser- 
vations upon  it  at  the  close  of  the  present  chapter. 

YI.   ON  SUKS  IK  DEPOSIT. 

The  suggestion  that  the  surplus  should  be  distributed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sums  remaining  ^*  in  deposit  to  the  account  of  each 
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insuree,"  will  hardly  be  understood  by  non-professional  readers. 
The  chapter  to  follow  this  is  intended  to  be  on  the  "Finance  of 
Life  Assurance ;"  and  it  will  there  be  shown  that  an  Office  should 
have  a  certain  portion  of  the  premiums  received  on  each  policy 
remaining  in  hand,  increasing  with  each  year  of  the  currency  of 
the  policy — the  aggregate  of  these  deposits  making  up  the  sum 
of  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  Office,  or  the  sum  to  which,  <U 
leasfy  the  accumulated  funds  must  amount,  if  the  Office  be  sound: 
anything  left  over  and  above  being  surplus. 

This  plan  would,  to  some  extent,  approach  the  Tontine  prin- 
ciple ;  but  as  it  is  not  now  actually  in  practice,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  we  will  not  pursue  it  further. 

Vn.    ON  THE   "  CHABGE"    OB   "  LOADIKG." 

The  system  of  distributing  the  surplus  in  relation  to  the  addi- 
tions made  to  the  ''  pure"  premiums  appears  to  us  exceedingly 
equitable ;  and  if  all  the  surplus  arose  from  this  one  source  it 
would  also  be  theoretically  correct.  We  are  not  aware  that  it 
has  yet  been  acted  upon,  but  like  all  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Farr, 
it  deserves  careful  consideration  from  those  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Life  Assurance. 

Professor  de  Morgan  clearly  advocates  this  last  method  of  dis- 
tribution, for  he  says,  {Essay  on  Probabilities^  p.  287,)  "  haying 
ascertained  the  amount  of  what  each  person  has  paid  over  cm 
above  what  toas  necessary  /or  the  risk^  the  most  equitable  man- 
ner is  ^'  to  consider  such  person  as  entitled  to  the  sum  which  his 
overplus  would  purchase  at  his  death,  if  the  bonus  be  made  by 
addition  to  his  policy ;  or  to  a  diminution  of  premium  answering 
the  annuity  on  his  life  which  the  overplus  would  buy  if  the  bonus 
be  made  by  diminution  of  premium ;"  and  Mr.  Jellicoe  argues  in 
the  same  direction : — "  The  true  mode  of  dividing  the  surplus  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  of 
the  payments  made  by  each  contributor  over  and  above  those  ra- 
quired  for  the  risk,"*"* 

We  need,  perhaps,  hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  distributing  the  surplus  of  an  Lisurance  Office  is  of  far 
greater  moment  than  the  simple  consideration  of  how  each  parti- 
cular policy-holder  will  apply,  or  have  applied,  the  allocation  of 
surplus  made  to  himself:  although  the  point  is  not  without 
interest. 

It  is  customary  with  most  Offices  to  give  their  policy-holders 
the  option  of  several  methods  of  applying  their  ascertained  share 
in  the  surplus,  viz.,  either 
1st.  Of  adding  a  sum  to  the  policy  to  become  payable  with  the 

principal  sum  named  in  the  policy.     This  is  called  the  revet' 

sionary  bonus  plan ;  and  to  this  our  previous  examples  have 

been  chiefly  confiued. 
2nd.  Of  applying  the  bonus  to  a  reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

This  reduction  may  either  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  life 
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trntil  the  whole  preminmg  be  exhausted ;  or  over  a  term  of 
years  dating  till  the  next  division.     The  former  plan  is 
general!  V  preferred,  although  the  effect  is  not  so  immediately 
perceptible. 
8rd.  Of  receiving  the  bonus  in  cash — or,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
at  its  cash  value — at  the  time  of  declaration. 
To  these  have  been  added  another  plan,  namely : 
4th.  Of  giving  a  new  policy  for  the  amount  of  the  reversionary 
bonuses,  free  from  the  payment  of  premiums ;  or,  a  new 
policy,  for  such  a  sum  as  the  cash  value  of  the  bonus  would 
assure  for  one  year :  the  future  annual  premiums  to  be  paid 
by  the  holder  of  the  policy.     This  latter  plan  is  of  rather  a 
fallacious  character. 
Now  it  will  simplify  the  bonus  question  greatly  if  we  assume 
(and  the  assumption  is  pretty  well  justified  by  the  practice)  that 
aU  bonus  additions  are,  in  the  first  instance,  ascertamed  in  ca^h. 

Let  us  try  and  illustrate  this  point.  Assume  an  Office  where 
the  valuation  has  just  been  completed,  and  where  an  actually 
available  surplus  of  £75,000  is  shown.  This  must  be  in  cash  to 
be  available.  Also,  further  assume  (as  the  most  simple  for  the 
purpose)  that  the  mode  of  distributing  this  surplus  is  to  be  by  an 
annual  per  centage  on  every  £100  assured.  It  being  found  that 
the  Office  has  on  its  books  5,000  policies,  averaging  £500  each : 
this  is  divisible  into  25,000  distinct  sums  of  £100  each.  But  the 
term  of  membership  varies :  1,000  of  the  policies  have  been  five 
years  in  force,  another  1,000  only  four  years,  another  but  three 
years,  the  next  but  two  years,  and  the  last  thousand  but  one 
year.  Now  tabulating  these  results,  we  get  75,000  distinct  allo- 
cations of  surplus,  thus : — 

■ 

let.  1,000  policies  of  £500  each,  6  years  existing  =  25,000  parts. 

2d.  "  "  4  "  =20.000      " 

Srd.  "  "  8  "  =16,000       " 

4th.  "  "  2  "  =10,000       " 

5th.  «  "  1  "  =   5,000       " 


76,000 


Hence  the  available  surplus  of  the  Office  is  capable  of  allotting 
£1  in  cash  to  each  £100  assured  for  every  year  the  assurance  has 
been  in  force.  So  that  the  holder  of  a  £1,000  policy,  five  years 
in  force,  takes  £50  in  cash'.  A  holder  of  a  similar  policy  of  four 
years'  duration,  would  take  £40 ;  of  three  years'  duration,  £30 ; 
of  two  years,  £20;  of  one  year,  £10;  the  whole  surplus  being 
thus  exhausted. 

Here  then  the  policy-holders  have  their  bonuses  in  cash.  We 
are  not  saying  that  such  a  large  cash  bonus  is  to  be  expected,  or 
advocating  the  principle  of  a  distribution  by  a  per  centage  on  the 
sums  assured.  We  are  simply  desirous  of  showing  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  is  by  cash  allocations  in  some  form — what 
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that  form  may  be  depending  either  upon  pre-arranged  conditions, 
or  the  views  of  the  actuary  employed. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  several  policy-holders,  each  entitled  to 
the  same  share  in  the  surplus^  but  desirous  of  applying  it  in  dif* 
ferent  forms,  as  may  best  suit  his  circumstances.  Liet  the  sum  to 
be  dealt  with  be  £50  in  cash  in  each  case ;  and  let  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  and  F,  represent  the  parties ;  their  respective  ages  being  30. 

A,  elects  tor  a  reversionary  bonus.  £50  paid  down  at  the  age 
of  30,  will  purchase  a  new  assurance  for  £110  payable  at  deaUi, 
which,  added  to  the  £1,000  assured,  brings  the  amount  to  £1,110. 

B,  elects  to  have  his  bonus  applied  to  the  liquidation  or  reduc- 
tion of  his  premiums  for  the  whole  period  of  life.  £50  at  age  30 
will  purchase  an  immediate  life  annuity  of  £3.  Hence,  instead  of 
paying  £20***  per  annum  premium  on  his  policy,  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  will  be  deducted,  and  he  will  pay  £17  for  the  next 
five  years :  when,  if  the  bonus  be  at  the  same  rate,  the  amount 
will  secure  him  a  still  greater  reduction  on  account  of  his  in- 
creased age. 

C,  elects  to  apply  his  bonus  to  a  reduction  of  his  premium  for 
the  next  five  years  only.  £50  at  age  30  will  purchase  an  annuity 
for  five  years  of  £11,  reducing  his  premium  during  that  period  by 
that  amount.  But  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  premium  reverts 
to  its  original  sum,  unless  the  next  bonus  be  applied  in  like 
manner. 

D,  determines  upon  a  cash  bonus :  he  therefore  keeps  his  £50, 
and  goes  on  paying  the  same  premium  as  he  started  with. 

E,  elects  to  take  a  free  policy  for  the  reversionary  value  of  his 
bonus.  The  amount  of  such  policy  may  be  the  same  as  A's  ad- 
dition to  his  policy  ;  or  if  E  determines  upon  a  non-participating 
which  is  issued  at  lower  rates,  he  may  have  £120  instead  of  £110. 
The  latter  policy,  however,  would  be  entitled  to  bonus  additions. 

F,  makes  a  large  show  with  his  bonus,  by  taking  out  a  new 
policy  for  £2,000,  for  which  his  £50  pays  the  first  premium ;  but 
the  future  premiums  have  to  come  out  of  his  own  pocket  if  the 
policy  be  kept  in  force. 

We  shall  now  be  fully  understood  when  we  assert,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment  to  an  Office  which  of  the  methods  of  appli- 
cation the  assured  may  select,  although  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
oonsiderable  moment  to  the  assured  himself,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  fully  entered  upon  in  our  chapter  on  the  selection  of  an  Office. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  aU  Offices  do  not  give 
the  several  options  just  detailed.  Some,  as  the  London  Life^ 
Metropolitan^  Hand-inrlland^  Clergy  Mvtual^  National^  Greai 
Britain^  Family  Endowment^  Britannia^  and  one  or  two  others, 
apply  their  bonuses  to  reduction  of  premiums  only.  Another,  the 
Life  Association  of  Scotland^  gives  the  option  of  co^A,  or,  if  in 
health,  a  new  policy.  But  most  of  the  Offices  give  either  of  three 
alternatives,  viz.,  addition  to  sum  assured,  reduction  of  premiums, 
or  cash. 

f  Aboat  the  rate  at  age  9S. 
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It  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  amongst  writers ~ 
leaving  out  the  actual  advantage,  which  must  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  Office — as  to  which  method  of  applying  the  bonus  is  most 
theoretically  correct.  Mr.  Sang  argues,  that  each  member  hav- 
ing agreed  to  pay  *'  a  certain  premium  during  the  currency  of  his 
policy,  or  during  part  of  that  currency,  on  condition  that  he  shall 
obtain  a  certain  payment  when  the  policv  falls,  and  shall  have  a 
share  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  Society,  it  seems  to  me,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  perfectly  clear  that  the  agreement  is  to  last  during  the 
tohole  currency  of  his  policy ^  and  that  no  member  is  entitled  to 
claim  his  share  of  the  profit  until  his  policy  expire.  He  is  not 
entitled  to  draw  out  his  share  of  the  profit  at  any  intermediate 
time.'*'*  Another  writer  speaks  of  the  reversionary  bonus  plan  as 
the  safest  in  the  long  run,  ^'  because  any  excess  in  one  year  will  be 
compensated  in  future  years :"  whereas,  if  the  cash  be  distributed, 
this  adjustment  cannot  take  place. 

But  on  the  principle  of  prevention  better  than  cure,  Mr.  S. 
Ingall  would  prefer  a  cash  distribution :  because,  "  if  the  Society 
declare  a  surplus  exceeding  the  amount  of  assets,  it  would  be  tm- 
possible  to  pay  it  down  in  cash^  Hence,  he  says,  it  would  be  a 
very  "  wholesome  regulation,"  that  "  nothing  should  be  treated 
as  nrofits  that  are  not  capable  of  being  paid  in  cash."* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  the  public  taste 
is  leaning  towards  reduction  of  premiums.  The  Offices  exclusively 
adopting  this  plan  mostly  do  a  good  business ;  and  we  think  its 
adoption  favorable  to  the  extension  of  Life  Assurance. 

TONTINE  BONUSES. 

The  retrospective  bonus  plan,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  ori- 
ffinally  adopted  by  the  JSquitable ;  and  it  applied  with  great 
justice  to  the  early  members  of  that  Society,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  had  been  charged  rates  of  premium  which  turned  out 
to  be  so  extravagantly  high  that  they  were  on  three  occasions  re- 
duced. These  reductions,  however,  would  not  compensate  the 
assured  for  their  outlay  in  the  past,  although  it  would  protect 
them  in  future;  but  the  retrospective  bonus  system,  i,e,  the  ex- 
tending the  bonuses  back  to  the  date  of  the  policy,  did  give  the 
assured  the  justice  they  were  entitled  to,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  honorable  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  this 
Society  were  conducted.  We  shall  quote  Mr.  Morgan's  words 
in  illustration  of  the  course  pursued : — 

"  When  the  premioms  were  flrtt  reduced  in  the  year  1776,  it  was  in  eonse- 
qnence  of  a  very  carefol  and  minute  investigation  into  the  real  state  of  the 
Society,  by  computing  the  value  of  each  policy  of  assurance  and  comparing 
the  whole  amount  of  these  separate  values  with  the  capital  of  the  Society  at 
that  time.  During  the  five  following  years,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
deaths  among  the  members  was  so  much  less  than  the  table  of  observation 
supposed  them  to  be,  from  which  the  premiums  were  computed,  tbiat  it  was 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  another  table,  wliich  gave  higher  probabilities 

•  Beport  of  Bstoet  Oommltlee,  aoMtioaliWl. 
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of  the  duration  of  haman  life ;  or,  in  other  words,  whicli  suppoeed  the  decre- 
ments of  life  to  be  fewer  than  the  table  then  in  use.  When  tnis  arduous  task 
was  accomplished  (which  required  about  20,000  computations),  the  Sodetr 
adopted  the  new  premiums  (in  1782) ;  but  very  properly  char/^ed  them  wHh 
an  addition  of  15  per  cent.,  in  order  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  to  prevent 
any  alarm  in  the  public,  from  too  great  a  reduction  in  its  terms  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

**  In  the  year  1786,''  he  continues,  "  an  investigation,  similar  to  what  had 
been  formed  in  the  year  1776,  was  carried  into  execution ;  the  result  of 
which  was  found  to  be  so  favorable  to  the  Society,  that  the  15  per  cent,  which 
had  been  charged  upon  the  premiums  in  1782  was  taken  off,  and  the  terms  of 
assurance  were  reduced  to  their  present  state.  /  need  not  observe  that,  at 
these  two  last  periods,  compensations  were  made  to  the  members  then  existing 
for  the  higher  premiums  whicli  they  had  liUherto  paid,  compared  with  those  to  be 
taken  in  future  by  increaHng  their  claims  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
annual  payments  which  they  had  previously  made"* 

The  effect  of  these  retrospective  additions  on  the  funds  of  the 
Society  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  foot  note  below.  It 
was  such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  address  of  3rd  Decem- 
ber, 1795,  to  remark,  that  if  they  were  continued  at  the  same  rate 
as  they  were  commenced  they  would,  in  a  few  yearSy  '*  amount  to 
such  a  sum  as  would  exhaust  not  only  the  surplus  stock,  but  even 
the  whole  capital  of  the  Society^'* — and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  referred  to  in  the  same  address,  and  already  quoted,  that  not 
one-half  of  the  whole-term  policies  effected  durmg  the  first  26 
years  were  continued  in  force  until  they  became  claims :  thereby 
showing,  in  this  respect,  a  very  considerable  source  of  profit. 

The  grounds  which  led  the  Equitable  to  the  adoption  ot  what  were 
in  effect  TofUine  bonuses^  were  exceedingly  reasonable  and  just,  but 
the  financial  reasons  against  its  continuance  very  early  showed 
themselves.  A  system,  however,  so  calculated  to  benefit  the  older 
policy-holders  was  not  likely,  in  a  Mutual  Society,  to  be  voluntarily 
discontinued.  We  have  it,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, that  in  some  cases  under  this  system,  the  sums  claimed  under 
the  policies  had  been  increased  above  one  hundred  and  forty 
per  cent.  !    Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and 

*  The  foUowisg  particiilArs  renu*ding  the  EquitaUs  bonases  may  be  foand  umAiI  fto  f\ii- 
tnre  reference.  They  are  taken  ft'om  Mr.  Morgan's  address  to  the  Court  In  1809.  "  In  11M, 
by  an  addition  of  £1  per  cent.,  together  with  toe  addition  of  l)i  per  cent  In  1781,  the  somt 
originally  assared  were  increased  £22.670  ft-om  £977,830  to  £990,0001  or  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  43.  In  the  year  1793,  by  an  addition  of  £S  per  cent.,  together  with  the  preceding  addi- 
tion in  1791  of  £1  per  cent. « they  were  increased  £112,859,  from  £3,976,476  to  £8,060,8851  or  la 
the  proportion  of  1  to  26.  In  the  year  1800,  by  an  addition  of  £2  per  cent.,  together  with  aa 
addition  of  £1  per  cent,  in  1795,  they  were  Increased  £479,761  fW>m  £8,904,6(»  to  £4,984,416,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  1  to  a  But  in  the  present  year,  if  £2  10s.  be  added  to  them,  they 
will  be  increased,  inclading  the  former  additions,  £2,094,&i3,  or  In  the  proportion  of  more  than 
1  to  4 ;  that  Is,  instead  of  £8,024,000,  originally  assnred,  the  whole  sum,  including  all  the  addi- 
tions, will  amount  to  £10,118,571,  and  the  jpreaent  value  of  the  claims  on^oee  original 
sums  will  be  increased  from  £4,567,757  to  £5,845,000 ;  or,  in  other  words,  oyer  and  aWre 
the  sums  already  paid  in  addition  since  1781,  amounting  to  £222,000  and  upwards,  the  Society 
will  have  agreed  to  distribute  among  its  members  such  a  sum  as  in  our  present  pajrment  to 
equal  to  £1,287,^42.  When  it  is  considered,''  adds  Mr.  Morgan, ''  that,  exclusive  of  all  this, 
the  sum  of  £72,600  has  been  paid  ever  since  the  year  1800,  for  the  interest  of  those  members 
who  have  surrendered  their  policies  to  the  Society,  and  that  above  £86,000  has  been  paid  dur^ 
ing  the  last  four  years  on  account  of  Income  Tax,  it  It  impotaAbU  not  to  admire  tuch  an  Insti' 
tudon^  and  to  expreM  an  ardent  wish  that^  proceeding  in  the  saine  course  of  moderaiiofi, 
economy ^  and  prudence^  it  may  always  adopt  ntch  tneasures  as  shall  secure^  cmd  ever  ^elmd, 
Us  benefits  to  the  latest  period.''*    This  wish  has  been  fhlly  realixed  hitherto. 

t  This  should  be  £1,000,000,  bat  it  is  printed  £990,000  in  original  address.— Kon,  1868. 
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warnings  of  the  Actuary,  the  plan  was,  with  various  modifica- 
tions, continued  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  when  it  was 
finally  abolished,  and,  by  way  of  equivalent,  and  also  by  way  of 
the  greater  protection  of  the  funds,  the  participation  in  the  sur- 
plus was  limited  to  the  5,000  oldest  policy-holders,  a  regulation 
still  continued  in  force. 

Mr.  Morgan*s  views  of  the  importance  of  this  change  are  fully 
expressed  in  his  address  to  the  Court  in  December,  1819.  The 
following  brief  extract  therefrom  will  answer  our  present  purpose. 
"  From  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  the  regulations  of 
(commenced  in)  1817,  appear  to  have  had  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  rather  lessening  the  number  of  new  assurances,  which  however 
considerably  exceed  the  number  of  old  assurances  cancelled,  so 
that  the  Society  still  continues  to  increase,  only  more  slowly. 
This,"  he  adds, "  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  measure, 
and  was  to  be  expected.  £ut  it  should  be  observed^  on  the  other 
handy  that  the  Society  may  now  regard  its  increase  without 

APPREHENSION  !" 

Passing  from  the  financial  considerations  to  those  purely  of 
equity' — although  in  a  Mutual  Society  at  least  these  will  be  closely 
associated — we  again  leave  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  the  N(yrUi 
British  reviewer,  endorsing  as  we  do  nearly  all  that  he  has  said 
on  the  subject : — 

**.,..  No  competent  defence  has  ever  been  made  of  the  system,  bj 
which  the  lonjar  lives  reap  their  enlarp^g  shares  of  benefit  at  successive  pe- 
riods of  investigation,  by  profits  being  allotted  to  them  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  both  of  their  original  assurance,  and  of  additions  made  by  pre- 
aioudy  declared  bonuses.  .  .  .  The  long-standing  and  numerous  policies  of 
Associations  conducted  upon  the  plan,  so  £eur  from  being  attractive  to  new 
members,  will  probably  with  increasing  experience,  be  found  to  be  the  reverse. 
The  oft«ner  the  periods  of  allocation  recur,  the  greater  the  evil  and  the  injus- 
tice under  suph  a  system  of  division.  This  accumulative  system  of  bonus  ad- 
ditions, if  brought  into  action  every  ten  or  every  seven  years,  is  bad  enough ; 
but  when  it  is  carried  into  effect  every  five  years,  our  astonishment  is,  that 
it  does  not- produce  results  more  startling  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared  in 

advertising  type In  truth,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  pi^dict,  that 

if  this  accumidative  .plan  of  heaping  up  bonuses  on  the  old  policies  were  rig- 
orously and  permanently  carried  out,  the  discouragement  to  new  entrants 
would  become  so  great,  that  few  would  be  attracted  to  such  Offices, — ^that 
with  a  decreasing  or  even  stationary  business,  the  fallacy  would  become  more 
apparent  than  it  does,  or  can  do,  so  long  as  business  is  flowing  in  with  an 
annually  increasing  volume ;  and  that  thus  an  accumulative  process  of  de- 
cline would  ensue,  and  the  Office  would  effectually  wind  itself  up,  and  shut 
its  own  door." 

He  afterwards  qualifies,  to  some  extent,  the  above  remarks : — 

"  Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Offices  which,  within  endurable 
limits,  favor  the  old  lives,  will  in  all  probability  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the 
support  of  many.  Most  men  are  apt  to  think  well  of  their  own  prospects  of 
longevity.  The  assured  who  dies  after  paying  only  a  few  premiums,  is,  from 
narrow  views,  and  a  mistaken  application  of  the  ordinary  mercantile  analogy, 
regarded  as  causing  *  a  loss'  to  the  Society.  The  pure  principle  of  Life  Aa- 
surance  is,  it  is  thought,  very  well  so  Car ;  but,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  it  is 
rendered  all  the  more  attractive  by  having  superadded  a  bonus-lottery,  Ul 
which  the  long  livers  draw  the  prises." 
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In  conclusion,  he  re-asserts,  as  a  demonstrable  fact,  thcA  thi 
profits  have  arisen  out  of  the  contrilmtiotis  of  aix.  the  menAm, 
He  adds : — 

"  Each  several  policy-holder,  therefore,  from  the  jonn^pest  to  the  oldest,  bai 
a  right  to  participate  in  what  each  has  a  share  in  creating^.  The  intend  tf 
each  in  the  mrplue  fund  ii  juet  the  difference  hetieeen  the  paymente  aetvaUg 
made,  and  thoee  ieh*eh  wndd  hate  been  demanded  had  the  prtdee  rate  of  «Mr- 
talUy  been  foreknown.  The  eeheme  of  ditidon,  therefore,  ie  eeriainijf  the  fMt 
eqnitabU,  and  moet  in  accordance  teith  the  itrirt  principlee  of  Life  AmwoMe, 
tchich  distributee  the  profits  among  aU  the  policy-holders  without  preferenci  4 
dosses,  and  so  as  to  include  the  members  leho  die  early  as  weU  as  those  lehs  iSst 
long," 

In  this  opinion  we  most  entirely  concur.  The  man  who  has 
paid  ane  premium,  which  was  greater  than  the  charge  for  the  ac- 
tual risk  incurred  by  the  Office,  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  return 
of  his  contribution  to  the  surplus  as  the  man  who  has  paid  fifty 
premiums !  We  even  go  to  the  length  to  assert  with  Mr.  Fairen 
that,  "  When  a  man  says,  '  If  I  live  on,  I  shall  get  a  larger  sum 
added  to  my  policy,'  he  is  perverting  the  principle  of  assurance, 
which  is  to  make  those  who  live  long  pay  for  those  who  die 
quickly ;  it  is  to  endow  the  widow  and  children,  and  not  the  gray' 
headed  man.  The  Tontine  plan  of  distribution,  therefore,  in  any 
of  its  forms,  finds  very  little  favor  with  us. 

NON-BOXU8  PLAN. 

While  most  persons  are  seeking  to  assure  in  Offices  giving  large 
bonuses,  and  most  writers  are  recommending  them  to  do  so,  there 
are  others  of  the  latter  who  set  their  faces  against  the  bonus 
system  altoj^ethcr,  calling  it  speculative,  and  surround  it  with  all 
sorts  of  evil  consequences.  The  writers  who  pursue  this  course 
have  generally  some  particular  Office  to  serve ;  nevertheless,  we 
must  take  their  arguments  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  they 
claim  some  consideration.  Here  is  Mr.  Sturrock  arguing  against 
the  system  of  large  bonuses,  and  those  who  do  not  know  the 
Office  he  is  "  writing  up,"  may  be  surprised  by  the  line  of  argu- 
ment pursued. 

**  The  system  of  assuring^  with  Offices  giving  large  bonuses  is  very  disadvaii- 
tageous  whore  assnrances  are  strictly  for  the  protection  of  fiamilies.  Suppose 
that  at  the  age  of  30  a  yearly  sum  of  £25  was  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
In  the  Offices  charging  high  premiums,  that  sum  would  secure  £036 ;  in  those 
charging  the  moderate  premiums,  £1,205.  The  difference  between  the  sums, 
£269,  is  exactly  the  same  as  an  immediate  bonus  of  that  amount,  to  be  paid 
by  the  latter  Office  to  the  family  in  case  of  early  death.  Before  the  same  bene- 
fit could  be  obtained  from  the  high  premium  Office,  the  assured  would  have 
required  to  have  lived  for  fourteen  years  after  his  assurance,  even  though  so 
high  a  rate  as  2  per  cent,  were  to  be  added  yearly.  This  defeats  the  true 
purpose  of  assuring,  as  the  object  of  every  parent  should  be  to  secure  at  onoe 
as  large  a  sum  as  possible,  and  he  who  resorts  to  Offices  exacting  high  pre* 
miums,  undoubtedly  sacrifices  the  interests  of  his  fiunily  for  benefits  in  a  greal 
degree  only  prospective  and  contingent." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  even  bonuses,  like  everything  else,  may 
be  purchased  "  too  dearly." 
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Mr.  Sang  objects  to  the  honus  system,  on  grounds  we  have  al- 
ready discussed.  He  says,  "That  it  enables  tne  present  members 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  all  the  over  contributions  of  their 
predecessors ;"  and  he  cites  an  instance  in  which  a  Life  Office 
anticipated  the  profits  to  the  extent  of  £126,060.  He  admits 
that,  m  all  probability,  the  error  was  unintentional,  but  says  that 
it  rather  aggravates  than  palliates  the  evil,  that,  on  account  of 
the  involved  nature  of  the  transaction,  all  this  may  be  done  un- 
wittingly, with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world." 

We  will  not  pursue  this  point  further.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  give  the  reader  an  impartial  outline  of  the  subject,  which  is  all 
we  aim  at.  Any  points  oearing  on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
hastily  passed  over,  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter, 
which  treats  of  a  subject  of  vital  importance. 

We  said  just  now  that  it  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  an 
Office  in  what  manner  the  assured  applied  their  bonuses :  that  is 
to  say,  whether  they  take  the  cash,  accept  of  a  reduction  of  pre- 
mium, or  claim  a  reversionary  bonus.  When  viewed,  however,  in 
relation  to  Tontine  bonuses  the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect 
—-or  at  least  the  aspect  is  presented  in  an  aggravated  form.  The 
reader  knows  that  before  a  sum  is  assured  upon  any  life  that  life 
undergoes  a  strict  medical  examination,  and  if  symptoms  of  disease 
are  apparent  the  life  is  rejected.  Now  in  the  case  of  a  bonus  dis- 
tribution the  health  of  the  assured  is  not  taken  into  account.  The 
reader  will  say,  "  of  course  not,  there  is  no  occasion  :  bonuses  are 
declared  out  oi  past  profits^  and  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  pro- 
portion during  his  period  of  membership."  So  far  he  only  reite- 
rates a  principle  we  have  already  laid  down.  But  the  difficulty 
arises  in  this  respect — that  most  Offices  give  the  assured  an  option 
as  to  the  application  of  the  share  of  surplus  allotted  to  them ;  and 
then  comes  into  play  the  right  of  selection  against  the  Office^  upon 
which  we  have  already  offered  some  observations. 

It  will  be  said,  "This  objection  applies  to  the  reversionary  bonus 
plan  under  any  aspect."  Granted — but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Turning  back  to  the  examples  at  page  334,  A,  who  takes  a  rever- 
sionary bonus  for  his  £50  cash,  of  £100,  being  at  that  time  on  his 
death-bed,  obtains  a  very  decided  advantage  by  the  exercise  of  his 
right  of  election.  But  extend  this  to  the  Tontine  system.  As- 
sume that  A's  policy  has  been  in  force  16  years,  and  that  the 
bonus  is  at  the  same  rate  as  is  assumed  in  the  examples,  namely, 
£1  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the  currency  of  the  policy.  What 
is  the  consequence?  Why,  that  he  takes  £160  instead  of  £60; 
and  the  reversionary  bonus  this  will  purchase  is  £330  instead  of 
£110!  This  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  Tontine  system  upon 
the  funds;  and  at  the  older  ages,  where  life  becomes  still  more 
precarious,  the  option  under  any,  but  more  particularly  under  this 
system,  becomes  still  more  dangerous. 

We  have  no  desire  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  evils  of  the  rever- 
sionary bonus  plan  upon  the  Tontine  system.    We  simply  say  of 
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this  system  that  it  presents,  in  an  aggravated  form,  all  the  weak 
points  of  the  bonus  system.  And  as  to  reversionary  bonuses 
generally,  it  is  clear  that  the  option  should  be  accompanied  with 
a  strict  medical  examination.  A  reversiouary  bonus  is  clearly 
nothing  more  or  less  than  effecting  a  new  Assurance :  a  rever- 
sionary bonus  under  the  Tontine  system  is  the  same,  but  generally 
for  a  larger  amount. 

Out  of  these  considerations  the  reader  will  learn  why  some  of 
the  Offices  may  have  considered  it. desirable  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bonus  to  reduction  of  premiums  only, 

EXPLANATION    OP    B0NIT8   TABLE. 

Tlie  intention  of  the  following  Table  is  to  supply,  at  a  single 
glance,  all  the  more  generally  required  information  regarding  the 
distribution  of  profits  by  the  several  Life  Offices  now  in  existence. 
The  Table  is  unavoidably  imperfect.  Still  it  contains  a  very  large 
amount  of  information  never  brought  together  in  a  connected 
form  previously.  The  arrangement  is  intended  to  elucidate,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  points  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters. 

In  making  inquiries  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  division  of  profits, 
some  confusion  has  arisen  with  some  of  the  Offices,  as  to  the 
periods  when  they  first  issued  participating  policies :  an  actual 
division  of  profits  does  not  generally  take  place  for  several  years 
after  this  event.  Several  of  the  older  offices  have  only  during  the 
last  few  years  admitted  the  assured  to  participation ;  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  no  division  has  yet  been  really  made. 

The  column  as  to  the  prmciple  upon  which  the  profits  are 
allotted  to  the  members  is  in  an  unfinished  state.  Some  of  the 
Offices  appear  to  have  no  fixed  rule  ;  the  point  apparently  being 
determined  by  accident,  necessity,  or  the  caprice  of  the  particular 
actuary  employed  to  conduct  the  valuation.  This  does  not  apply 
generally  to  Offices  having  an  actuary  on  their  staff. 

In  the  column  stating  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  partici- 
pate, the  term  "all  policies"  means  all  participating  policies, 
irrespective  of  the  term  of  membership. 

where  we  have  not  felt  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  our  in- 
formation, we  have  preferred  to  leave  a  blank — which,  however, 
each  reader  ought  to  be  able,  without  difficulty,  to  get  filled  up 
by  the  Office  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Out  of  thp  whole  number  of  existing  Offices  there  are  not  three 
whose  prospectuses  contain  even  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
information  contained  in  this  Table — that  is  to  say,  which  contain 
sufficient  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  Table  I 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FINANCE  OF  LIFE  ASSXTRANCE. 

In  tbese  days  of  financial  disaster,  when  no  Institntion  or  Com- 
pany will  long  be  considered  soand  which  is  not  in  a  position  to 
prove  itself  to  be  so,  it  will  neither  be  considered  time  ill-spent 
or  labor  ill-bestowed,  to  direct  some  attention  to  the  finance  of 
Life  Assurance. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  division, 
Insurance  accounts  are  not  of  a  class  to  be  readily  understood  by 
persons  wholly  uninitiated ;  and  it  is  sometimes  almost  as  fatal 
to  an  Office  to  be  considered  too  rich  as  too  poor.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  this  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Equitable  Society. 
In  the  year  1 826  one  of  the  Directors  (/)  of  that  Society  proposed 
to  divide  a  miUion  of  the  surplus,  without  ascertaining  what  that 
surplus  might  be  I  "but  the  sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
'actuary,  prevented  the  step  being  taken."*  It  is  not  very  many 
years,  either,  since  Mr.  Babbage  thought  it  necessary  to  guard 
his  readers  against  a  mistake,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  '^  not 
unfrequent ;"  viz. — that  of  considering  tne  capital  accumulated 
and  in  the  possession  of  a  Society  at  any  period,  <w  so  much  pro- 
fit  /f  And  it  is  only  about  a  century  since  that  the  Government 
actually  entertained  a  similar  view,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  about  to  take  very  unscrupulous  steps  in  consequence.J  . 

Now,  it  generally  happens,  that  however  large  the  accumulated 
funds  of  an  Office  (as  distinguished  from  its  surplus  funds)  may 
be,  it  has  corresponding  liabilities.  The  real  point  of  inquiry, 
therefore,  turns  the  other  way,  viz.,  not  whether  the  funds  m 
hand  are  greater  than  the  liabilities,  but  whether  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  them — all  that  exists  over  the  sufficiency  being 
clearly  surplus. 

But  even  if,  at  any  given  period,  a  surplus  be  actually  found 
to  exist,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  ac- 
tuary, and  of  importance  to  the  Office,  to  know  how  such  surplus 
has  arisen.  It  may  happen  that  a  surplus  exists  because  the  mor- 
tality for  a  certain  period  has  been  less  than  was  expected  under 
the  Slortality  Tables  under  which  the  Office  was  based,  and  there- 
fore less  than  was  provided  for  in  the  rates  of  premium.  Or  it 
may  happen  that  durinff  the  particular  period  in  question,  the 
rate  of  interest  realized  has  been  higher  than  that  anticipated  ; 
and  as  high  rates  of  interest  are  generally  indicative  of  monetary 
pressure,  more  policies  are  frequently  lapsed  or  surrendered  than 
at  periods  of  greater  prosperity ;  and  whether  this  latter  be  a 
source  of  real  advantage  to  the  Office  or  not,  it  certainly  bears 

*  Samuel  Browii*t  TtumghU  on  L{f€  Atturanct. 
t  Bttbbage's  Comparative  VUw,  %  VUf  P>se  47. 
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the  appearance  of  present  advantage.  On  the  other  hand  a  dis- 
advantageous state  of  the  funds  may  be  attributable  temporarily 
to  an  unusually  heavy  mortality  :  although  this  is  not  a  very 
probable  supposition,  and  would  (except  under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances^ oe  indicative  of  unsound  management.  There  is 
very  little  iear  of  any  deficiency  arising  from  the  rate  of  interest 
actually  realized :  as  the  lowest  probable  rate  is  (very  properly) 
assumed  in  the  calculation. 

Now,  assuming  an  Office  to  show  an  excess  of  funds  from  either 
of  the  causes  first  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  there 
would  be  no  indication  of  permanent  prosperity.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  direct  consequence  of  the  small  mortality  in  one  period 
there  exists,  not  only  the  probability,  but  the  certainty  of  greater 
mortality  at  subsequent  periods.  So,  again,  if  the  prosperity  of 
an  Office  at  any  given  date  be  attributable  to  the  realization  of 
a  rate  of  interest  higher  than  the  ordinaiy  rate  over  an  average 
of  years,  it  requires  no  very  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
understand  that  this  prosperity  cannot  be  calculated  upon  as 
lasting. 

As  the  point  with  respect  to  the  results  arising  from  a  favor- 
able mortality  over  any  given  period  has  some  important  bear- 
ings, we  purpose  to  consider  it  more  minutely. 

If  our  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  *'  selection,'*  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  majority  of  writers  we  have  here  quoted,  be  sound, 
it  follows  that  the  mortality  in  a  youug  Office,  or  amongst  the 
newly  assured  lives  in  an  old  Office,  will  for  several  years  be 
below  the  average ;  and  therefore,  the  claims  on  the  funds  in 
respect  of  such  lives  will  be  smaller  than  that  amongst  an  equal 
number  of  assured  lives  of  longer  standing.  This,  however,  being 
a  point  well  understood,  no  actuary,  who  valued  his  reputation, 
would  lead  a  Company  on  to  the  division  of  any  surplus  result- 
ing from  this  cause.  Yet  from  the  tone  adopted  at  various  meet- 
ings convened  for  receiving  reports  of  actuarial  investigations,  as 
well  as  from  the  face  of  the  balance-sheets  presented,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  such  errors  are  not  committed ;  and  what  is 
worse,  committed  wilfully. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ingall  has  raised  the  voice  of  vaming  on  this 
point.  "  If  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  lives,"  he  says, 
"  the  mortality  for  a  number  of  years  will  be  very  low,  and  if  the 
Office  attempts  to  divide  its  profits,  assuming  that  that  low  rate 
of  mortality  will  continue,  its  members  will  be  too/uRi/  disc^ 
pointed  at  a  future  period,"  Other  experienced  writers  have 
been  equally  emphatic  on  this  point. 

These  preliminary  observations  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
nature  ot  the  points  to  be  considered  in  the  present  chapter. 
The  object  to  which  they  all,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  point 
is  the  growth  of  the  accumulated  fund  of  an  Assurance  Office, 
and  the  proportion  it  should  bear,  at  any  given  period,  either  to 
the  premiums  received,  or  the  existing  liabilities  of  the  Office. 
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Dr.  Farr,  afler  pointing  out  the  great  importance  (as  we  have 
already  done)  of  determining  the  correct  rate  of  premium  to  be 
paid  for  an  assurance,  has  added  ^'  one  of  still  more  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  finance  of  Life  Assurance,  is  this :  If  A,  aged  35,  or 
any  other  age,  pay  a  premium  of  £10,  of  £100,  or  of  any  other 
sum  yearly  into  a  Life  Office,  what  sum  should  that  Office  have  to 
deposit  to  tlie  account  of  AoX  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  every  subsequent  year  in  order  that  it  might  fulfil  its 
engagements  ?" 

Now  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  bulk  of  our  readers 
should  understand  the  full  force  of  this  proposition  without  some 
additional  illustration.  This  we  purpose  to  give,  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  several  other  writers. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown  has  well  explained  that  if  a  Company  were 
started  to  assure  lives  at  everv  age,  from  birth  to  extreme  old 
age,  and  if  the  places  of  all  the  lives  which  dropped  were  supplied 
by  others,  from  year  to  year,  vnthotU  any  increase  in  the  members 
of  the  Society^  and  without  anv  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
assured,  "  then  the  mortality  of  the  first  year  would  be  the  same 
as  the  last,  and  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
deaths,  becai^e  the  average  age  of  the  numbers  would  remain  the 
same?"*  Now,  in  practice,  it  is  impossible  that  such  conditions 
can  be  realized,  and  here,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  the  difficulties 
begin.  A  Life  Office  cannot,  in  the  verv  nature  of  things,  secure 
that  uniformity  of  operation  which  would  test,  in  a  natural  form, 
the  elements  of  its  solvency :  hence  it  has  to  resort  to  secondary, 
and  scientific  means,  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  one  of  his  able  addresses  to  the  Court  of  the 
Equitable  Society,  remarked : — '*  In  a  Society  which  is  increasing 
the  number  of  its  members — and  particularly  as  such  increase 
cannot  in  the  very  nature  of  things  oe  uniform  year  by  year — the 
progress  of  the  accumulated  fund  cannot  be  defined : — hence  the 
necessity  for  periodic  investigations."  He  draws  an  illustration 
in  point  from  that  Society  which  he  so  long  and  so  nobly  guided 
onward  in  its  career  of  success : — 

"  In  the  Equitable  Society  the  AsBiiTances  are  made  upon  lives  of  all  ages,  from 
eight  to  sixtj-eeven  years ;  their  nmnber,  instead  of  oeing  limited,  is  continu- 
ally increasing,  and  the  Bums  aasured  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  (1792) 
amonnted  to  more  than  three  millions.  Is  it,  then,  at  all  surprising,  that  its 
capital  increases  with  great  rapidity?  It  would  be  an  alarming  circumstance 
if  the  contrary  were  true.  The  period  at  which  the  claims  and  the  premiums 
will  become  equal  in  an  Institution  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  very  dis- 
tant. If  the  Society  be  limited  only  to  its  present  number,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  premiums  should  continue  to  exceed  the  claims  ^or  more 
than  half  a  cerUurp,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  Sut  when 
it  is  considered  that  its  members  are  continually  increasing,  the  period  is  ren- 
dered still  more  distant,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  conclude 
from  the  quarterly  accounts,*  which  are  laid  before  the  members,  that  this 
increasing  capital  of  the  Society  is,  like  the  increasing  capital  of  a  tradesman, 
io  much  addition  to  its  profits.    It  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  so  much  addition 

*  It  ma  the  custom  with  tlie  JBquUaUs  to  hold  quarterly  conrts. 
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to  the  fimd  which  ong^ht  to  be  improved  with  the  utmost  care,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  Sodetj  to  diicharfife  those  heavy  demands  which  will  infalliblj  here- 
after be  made  upon  it.  And/'  he  adds  with  becoming  eamestneas,  "  I  have, 
in  more  instances  than  one,  been  a  witness  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
delusion,  where  the  Societies,  confiding  in  the  magnitude  of  Uieir  capital, 
without  having  any  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  claims  which  a  few  years 
would  bring  upon  them,  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  belief  of  their  grow- 
ing prosperity,  till  their  ruin  has  become  inevitable.  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  think  that  while  Societies  have  begun  in  error  and  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment, the  determinations  of  this  Society  have  hitherto  been  so  temperate  and 
prudent  as  invariably  to  improve  its  credit  and  usefulness.  It  is  my  earnest 
wish  that  it  may  always  proceed  with  the  same  circumspection  ;  and  though 
I  believe  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehension  from  the  present  members,  yet 
it  is  posfflble,  however  flourishing  the  Society  may  be,  to  entertain  too  high 
an  opinion  of  its  wealth,  and  in  consequence  to  adopt  measures  wMdi  may 
endMiger  its  security." 

What  applied  to  the  Equitable  applies  equally  to  all  other  So- 
cieties ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  well  if  this  sound  advice  was 
more  generally  followed. 

In  a  subsequent  address  (Dec,  1810)  he  reverted  to  the  Bame 
point,  under  another  aspect. 

"  Though  possessed,"  he  says,  "  at  this  time  of  a  surplus  of  more  than  three 
millions,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  share  in  it 
is  great  in  proportion,  and,  in  consequence,  that  the  sum  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  in  1810  to  provide  for  any  given  addition  to  the  claims,  will 
now,  exclusive  of  the  advanced  ago  of  the  members,  which  renders  it  of 
greater  value,  be  altogether  insufficient.  No  conclusion  therefore  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  additions  which  a  Society  can  afford  to 
make,  either  from  the  amount  of  its  capital,  or  even  of  its  surplus  stock, 
unless  regard  is  had  at  the  same  time  to  the  number  of  its  members  ;  and  it 
may  be  comparatively  as  rich,  and  able  to  make  those  additions,  when 
possessed  of  a  surplus  of  £100,000,  as  when  possessed  of  a  surplus  of  one  mil- 
uon.  Hence,  it  appears  (he  adds),  that  this  Society  could  with  equal  safety 
afford  to  add  £1  per  cent,  to  the  claims  in  1800,  when  possessed  of  a  surplus 
of  £484,000,  as  it  can  at  present — ^when  its  surplus  exceeds  three  millians  I" 

Mr.  S.  Brown  furnishes  us  with  equally  important  considera- 
tions to  the  same  end  : — 

"  Enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  that,  both  by  theory  and  the  practical 
results,  in  existing  Companies,  the  mortality  must  continue  to  increase  for 
many  years  after  admission,  even  if  the  actual  experience  of  the  Societies  cor- 
responds with  the  tables  used  for  their  calculations.  But  if  a  more  favorable 
rate  prevailed,  the  period  in  which  the  maximum  of  mortality  would  be  at- 
tained must  either  be  longer  deferred,  or  the  claims  would  increase  at  the  last 
with  such  rapidity,  as  after  a  long  course  of  confidence  in  growing  prosperity, 
would  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  members  of  the  Company  who  had 
not  considered  that  this  was  a  consummation  which  ought  to  have  been  fore- 
seen and  duly  provided  for.  The  continual  accumulation  of  the  Capital, 
then,  in  the  early  existence  of  a  Society,  which  many  not  accustomed  to  the 
subject,  are  apt  to  consider  as  the  effect  of  excessive  caution,  and  are  some- 
times with  difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  in  upon,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sabred  fund  not  to  be  diminished  without  the  most  skilful  and  diligent 
inquiry  into  the  future  prospects  as  well  as  the  past  history  of  the  Sodety." 

And  again: — 

"  The  mortality  in  a  Society  must  continue  to  ncrease  annually  for  many 
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yean  after  its  establishment.  The  provision,  which  is  made  for  fatnre  years, 
ought  to  be  one  which  contemplates  the  Society  attained  to  its  full  growth ; 
and  consequently,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  existence  a  continual  surplus 
most  accrue,  and  be  carefully  improved,  with  its  aeeumul^Uions,  to  meet  the 
demands  which  at  some  future  time  will  inevitably  be  made  on  the  funds. 
.  .  .  .  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  length  of  time  which  must  elapse 
before  a  Society  attains  its  maximum  of  mortality." 

What  are  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  con- 
siderations ?  That  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
growth  of  Assurance  Offices  give  rise  to  the  necessity  of  actua- 
rial investigation.  That  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  liabilities 
requires  the  accumulation  of  their  funds  for  a  long  series  of  years 
in  order  to  meet  their  distant  and  probably  increasing  engage- 
ments ;  and  that  any  departure  from  these  courses,  either  by  ne- 
glecting to  test  the  growth  of  the  fund,  and  comparing  this  with 
Its  liabilities,  or  any  attempt  to  impoverish  the  fund  by  premature 
or  unjustifiable  divisions  of  so-called  profits,  will  prove  highly 
disastrous,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  by  the  time  the  Society 
shall  arrive  at  maturity.  And  this  is  precisely  the  case.  So  far, 
then,  we  have  progressed  satisfactorily ;  but  still  we  have  arrived 
at  no  very  definite  idea  of  what  should  be  the  progressive  growth 
of  an  Assurance  Fund  in  relation  to  the  functions  it  has  to  fiilfil. 
This  is  the  next  stage  to  be  determined. 

We  shall  again  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Morgan  : — 

"  It  must  occur  to  every  person  (he  says)  that  in  an  Institution  of  this  kind, 
which  engages  for  an  anniud  sum  to  pay  another  sum  forty  or  fifty  times  as 
large,  on  the  extinction  of  a  life,  whenever  that  event  shall  happen,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  that  those  payments  should  be  made  for  several  years  be- 
fore they  shall  have  accumulated  to  such  an  amount  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  simi  assured.  Suppose,  then,  that  instead  of  one  life  there  be  1,000 
lives  upon  which  such  annual  payments  are  made,  it  is  evident  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  these  payments  must  go  on  to  increase  very  fast  for  several  years, 
in  order  at  a  distant  period  to  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  sums  which  will 
become  due  on  the  extinction  of  those  lives ;  and  that  the  person  who  should 
consider  the  whole,  or  even  the  greatest  part  of  this  accumulation  as  so  much 
profit,  would  find  himself  fatally  deceived  at  the  final  dose  of  the  accounts." 

He  gives  this  case  : — Suppose  a  Society  consisting  of  1 ,000 
members,  whose  mean  age  is  30,  were  to  assure  no  life  for  a 
longer  term  than  one  year ;  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  ought  to  be  no  more  than  just  sufficient 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  the  claims  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  course  of  that  year.  In  other  words,  if  each  member 
were  to  assure  the  sum  of  £100,  he  would  be  required,  according 
to  the  present  terms  of  the  Equitable  Society,  to  pay  the  sum  of 
£1  13«.  ^d.  One  thousand  such  premiums  will  amount  to  £1666, 
and  this  sum  with  its  interest  tor  the  year  will  be  found  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  claims  at  the  end  of  that  year.  If  the 
term  be  extended  to  four  or  seven  years,  the  premiums  will  be  a 
little  greater  than  the  claims  in  the  first  year,  in  order  that  a 
small  surplus  may  be  improved  for  the  greater  number  of  deaths 
in  the  foUowing  years :  since  it  is  well  known  that  life  is  contina- 
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ally  rendered  more  preoarions  as  it  becomes  older,  and  of  conse- 
quence that  a  greater  proportion  of  assurances  will  become  claims 
in  the  last  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  term.     But  if  instead  of 
four  or  seven  years  the  term  of  the  assurance  be  extended  to  the 
whole  duration  of  life,  it  is  plain  that  the  difference  between  the 
premiums  and  claims  in  the  first  and  next  succeeding  years  mast 
be  considerably  greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 
Thus,  if  the  mean  age  of  the  members  be  supposed,  as  above,  to 
be  30,  the  annual  premium  for  each  £100,  to  be  continued  during 
the  whole  of  life,  will  be  £2  138.  ScL     One  thousand  such  pre- 
miums will  amount  to  £2,666,  or  to  £1,000  more  than  if  those 
Assurances  were  made  only  for  one  year.     This  sum  of  £1,000, 
therefore,  is  the  surplus  which  ought  to  be  laid  by  in  the  first  year 
towards  paying  the  claims  when  they  shall  hereafter  exceed  the 
annual  premiums.     In  the  second  year  the  surplus  will  be  a  little 
less.     In  the  following  years  it  will  continue  to  diminish,  till  in 
the  course  of  about  30  years  (if  no  new  assurances  be  made)  the 
annual  premiums  and  claims  will  become  equal ;  and,  afler  this 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  for  discharging  the  claims,  to  have  re- 
course to  a  part  of  the  accumulated  surplus  in  each  year  till  at 
the  end  of  about  60  years  the  remainder  of  this  surplus,  together 
with  the  premiums  which  have  been  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  will  be  just  sufficient  to  pay  the  last  claim.     But  if  the 
number  of  members  be  always  continued  at  1,000 — that  is,  if  new 
members  be  constantly  admitted  at  the  age  of  30  as  the  old  ones 
drop  off — the  surplus  will  go  on  to  accumulate  for  more  than  sixty 
years  before  the  claims  and  the  premiums  become  equal.*     This 
brings  us  to  a  more  practical  aspect  of  the  question. 

The  object,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  necessity  of  an  accumulated 
fund,  is  rendered  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  At  the  commencement  of  a  Life  Assu- 
rance contract  the  jt>re56n^  vahte  of  the  net  premiums  expected  to 
be  received  in  respect  of  the  policy  will  exactly  equal  the  present 
value  of  the  reversion  of  the  sum  assured.  But  year  by  year 
afterwards  the  value  of  the  future  premiums  decreases  (by  reason 
of  there  being  a  less  number  of  payments  to  receive),  and  the 
value  of  the  sura  assured  increases  (by  reason  of  the  shortened  ex- 
pectation of  life),  so  that  at  the  end,  say  of  five  years,  in  an 
account  where  no  new  lives  were  introduced,  the  difference  would 
become  apparent ;  and  to  the  amount  at  least  of  this  difference 
should  the  Office  have  added  to  the  amount  of  its  cash  invest- 
ments;  so  that  taking  all  the  items  of  account  together  they 
would  still  balance. 

This  point  was  explained  by  Mr.  Finlaison  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  1853,  to  the  purport  we  have  just  stated: — 

"  At  any  fatare  period,  such  as  for  example  at  the  end  of  seven  yean,  a  life 
that  has  been  previously  assured  will  have  attained  an  advanced  age.  At 
that  advanced  age,  the  premium  which  the  party  is  paying  will  assure  a  cer 

*  Addreit  to  the  Court  of  the  EquUabU  Society,  7th  March,  1798. 
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tain  amount  of  money  in  part  of  the  som  originally  contemplated,  because 
the  life  annuity  payable,  which  is  called  the  premium,  is  an  equivalent  for  00 
much  of  the  present  value  of  the  benefit  that  is  forthcoming.  Then  there  is 
a  ]>ortion  of  the  account  assured  that  the  premium  at  the  advanced  age  will 
not  assure,  which  has  to  be  got  out  of  capital  at  a  rate  of  interest  involved  in 
the  premium,  and  in  the  present  value.  That  ]>ortion  which  is  so  deficient  is 
expected  to  be  met  by  the  funds  which  the  Company  possesses  for  the  time 
bemg." 

Which  being  "  freely  translated  "  out  of  actuarial  into  popular 
language  means  this :  that  the  difference  between  the  premium  a 
man  pays  who  assures  at  30,  and  the  premium  which  would  be 
required  of  him  if  he  assured  M  37,  must  be  saved  out  of  the 
premiums  paid  during  the  intervening  seven  years:  so  that  at  the 
period  of  valuation  the  Oflice  may  have  from  the  two  sources — 
(1)  the  future  premiums  and  (2)  the  accumulated  stock — the  values 
necessary  to  balance  the  increased  valae  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  at 
death.  As  this  difference  is  easily  ascertainable,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  predict  what  the  accumulated  fund  should  amount  to 
in  relation  to  any  given  number  of  assurances. 

In  illustration  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
the  propositions  just  stated,  Dr.  FaiT  laid  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1853  the  following  Table.  It  shows  that  for  the  first  35 
years  the  premiums  alone  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  claims,  but  that  after  that  period  the  operation  becomes  re- 
versed ;  and  the  claims  become  much  greater  than  the  income, 
requiring  accumulated  funds  or  capital  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  Table  that  201  persons  enter  the  Society 
every  year  at  the  age  of  35,  and  for  equal  annual  premiums  of  £10 
insure  £425.     The  progress  would  be  as  follows : — 

Annual 
Income. 

Starting £2,910 

End  of  1  year 5,790 

10  years  . . .  80,200 

20     "    ....  53,640 


« 


80     "    ....  72,100 


u 

u 
tt 


Payments 

Excess  of  Income       gtoev 

on  death. 

tiom  Premivms  alone.    °***'^ 

£2,910             £2,910 

£1,275 

4,515                7,512 

14,484 

15,716            119,960 

82,802 

20,838            880,958 

67,510 

14,590            780,918 

Deficiency  of  Income,  etc. 

90,812 

6,782          1,081.077 

116,298 

28,548         1,167,276 

128.540 

85,210         1,189,700 

123,670 

85,830          1,177,667 

40     "    ....  88,580 

50  .  "    ....  87,750 

60     "     ....  88,330 

Ultimate  state....  88,840 

Dr.  Farr  says : — 

"  The  Table  may  be  read  thus :  a  Sodety  so  constituted  would  in  the  80th 
year  receive  £72,100  in  premiumB,  pay  £57,510  on  deaths ;  it  should  have 
£730,918  under  investment.  In  the  50th  year  the  annual  premiums  (£87,750) 
would  be  exceeded  by  the  payments  on  deatlis  (£116,298)  to  the  extent  of 
£28,548,  which  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  interest  of  the  Stock, 
£1,167,276  invested  at  3  per  cent,  interest.  The  issuing  of  281  policies  per  an- 
num for  an  average  amount  of  £425,  would  not  be  considered  a  large  business. 
No  deduction  is  made  for  management  expenses,  none  having  been  provided 
for  in  the  example." 
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tain  Bmoont  of  monej  in  part  of  the  sum  origlDaJlf  contemplated,  because 
the  life  annuitj  payable,  which  is  called  the  premium,  is  an  equivalent  for  bo 
moeh  of  the  present  value  of  the  benefit  that  ia  fonhcomins.  Then  there  is 
m  portion  of  the  account  assured  that  the  premium  at  the  advanced  at{e  will 
not  BSBore,  which  has  to  be  got  oat  of  capital  at  a  nte  of  intereet  involved  in 
the  premium,  and  in  the  preeent  valne.  That  portion  which  is  so  deficient  ia 
expected  to  be  met  bj  the  funds  which  the  Company  possesses  for  the  time 

Which  being  "  freely  traiislated  "  out  of  actuarial  into  popular 
language  means  this:  that  the  difference  between  the  premium  a 
man  pays  who  assures  at  30,  and  the  premium  which  would  be 
required  of  him  if  he  assured  M  37,  must  be  saved  out  of  the 
premiums  paid  during  the  intervening  seven  years:  bo  that  at  the 
period  of  valuation  Uie  Office  may  have  from  the  two  sources — 
(1)  the  future  premiums  and  (2)  the  accumulated  stock — the  values 
necessary  to  balance  the  increased  value  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  at 
death.  As  this  difference  is  easily  ascertainable,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficnit  to  predict  what  the  accumulated  fund  sbonld  amount  to 
in  relation  to  any  given  number  of  assurances. 

In  illustration  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
the  propositions  just  stated,  Dr.  Fai'r  laid  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1853  the  following  Table.  It  shows  that  for  the  first  35 
years  the  premiums  alone  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  claims,  but  that  afler  that  period  the  operation  becomes  re- 
versed ;  and  the  claims  become  much  greater  than  the  income, 
requiring  accumulated  funds  or  capital  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  Table  that  201  persons  enter  the  Society 
even/  year  at  the  age  of  35,  and  for  equal  annual  premiums  of  £10 
insure  £425.     The  progress  would  be  as  follows : — 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FINANCE  OF  LIFE  ASSURANC5B. 

In  these  days  of  financial  disaster,  when  no  Institution  or  Codql- 
pany  will  long  be  considered  sound  which  is  not  in  a  position  to 
prove  itself  to  be  so,  it  will  neither  be  considered  time  ill-spent 
or  labor  ill-bestowed,  to  direct  some  attention  to  the  finance  of 
Life  Assurance. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  division, 
Insurance  accounts  are  not  of  a  class  to  be  readily  understood  by 
persons  wholly  uninitiated ;  and  it  is  sometimes  almost  as  fatal 
to  an  Office  to  be  considered  too  rich  as  too  poor.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  this  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Equitable  Society. 
In  the  year  1826  one  oi  \\ie  Directors  (!)  of  that  Society  proposed 
to  divide  a  million  of  the  surplus,  vrithout  ascertaining  what  that 
surplus  might  he  I  "but  the  sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
actuary,  prevented  the  step  being  taken."*  It  is  not  very  many 
years,  eitner,  since  Mr.  Babbage  thought  it  necessary  to  guard 
his  readers  against  a  mistake,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  ''  not 
unfrequent ;"  viz. — that  of  considering  the  capital  accumulated 
and  in  the  possession  of  a  Society  at  any  period,  cw  so  much  pro- 
fitl\  And  it  is  only  about  a  century  since  that  the  Government 
actually  entertained  a  similar  view,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  about  to  take  very  unscrupulous  steps  in  consequence.J  . 

Now,  it  generally  happens,  that  however  large  the  accumulated 
funds  of  an  Ofiice  (as  distinguished  from  its  surplus  funds)  may 
be,  it  has  corresponding  liabilities.  The  real  point  of  inquiry, 
therefore,  turns  the  other  way,  viz.,  not  whether  the  funds  m 
hand  are  greater  than  the  liabilities,  but  whether  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  them — all  that  exists  over  the  sufficiency  being 
clearly  surplus. 

But  even  if,  at  any  given  period,  a  surplus  be  actually  found 
to  exist,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  ac- 
tuary, and  of  importance  to  the  Office,  to  know  how  such  surplus 
has  arisen.  It  may  happen  that  a  surplus  exists  because  the  mor- 
tality for  a  certain  period  has  been  less  than  was  expected  under 
the  Slortality  Tables  under  which  the  Office  was  based,  and  there- 
fore less  than  was  provided  for  in  the  rates  of  premium.  Or  it 
may  happen  that  during  the  particular  period  in  question,  the 
rate  of  interest  realized  has  been  higher  than  that  anticipated  ; 
and  as  high  rates  of  interest  are  generally  indicative  of  monetary 
pressure,  more  policies  are  frequently  lapsed  or  surrendered  than 
at  periods  of  greater  prosperity ;  and  whether  this  latter  be  a 
source  of  real  advantage  to  the  Office  or  not,  it  certainly  bears 

*  Samuel  Brown*8  Th/mghtt  on  L{f€  Atturance. 
t  Babbage'B  OamparatUe  Vitw.  t  Fi<f«  ptge  47. 
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the  appearance  of  present  advantage.  On  the  other  hand  a  dis- 
advantageous state  of  the  funds  may  be  attributable  temporarily 
to  an  unusually  heavy  mortality  :  although  this  is  not  a  very 
probable  supposition,  and  would  (except  under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances^ be  indicative  of  unsouna  management.  There  is 
very  little  fear  of  any  deficiency  arising  from  the  rate  of  interest 
actually  realized ;  as  the  lowest  probable  rate  is  (very  properly) 
assumed  in  the  calculation. 

Now,  assuming  an  Office  to  show  an  excess  of  funds  from  either 
of  the  causes  first  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  there 
would  be  no  indication  of  permanent  prosperity.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  direct  consequence  of  the  small  mortality  in  one  period 
there  exists,  not  only  the  probability,  but  the  certainty  of  greater 
mortality  at  subsequent  periods.  So,  again,  if  the  prosperity  of 
an  Office  at  any  given  date  be  attributable  to  the  realization  of 
a  rate  of  interest  higher  than  the  ordinary  rate  over  an  average 
of  years,  it  requires  no  very  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
understand  that  this  prosperity  cannot  be  calculated  upon  as 
lasting. 

As  the  point  with  respect  to  the  results  arising  from  a  favor- 
able mortality  over  any  given  period  has  some  important  bear- 
ings, we  purpose  to  consider  it  more  minutely. 

If  our  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  *'  selection,"  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  majority  of  writers  we  have  here  quoted,  be  sound, 
it  follows  that  the  mortality  in  a  young  Office,  or  amongst  the 
newly  assured  lives  in  an  old  Office,  will  for  several  years  be 
below  the  average ;  and  therefore,  the  claims  on  the  funds  in 
respect  of  such  lives  will  be  smaller  than  that  amongst  an  equal 
number  of  assured  lives  of  longer  standing.  This,  however,  being 
a  point  well  understood,  no  actuary,  who  valued  his  reputation, 
would  lead  a  Company  on  to  the  division  of  any  surplus  result- 
ing from  this  cause.  Yet  from  the  tone  adopted  at  various  meet- 
ings convened  for  receiving  reports  of  actuarial  investigations,  as 
well  as  from  the  face  of  the  balance-sheets  presented,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  such  errors  are  not  conmiitted ;  and  what  is 
worse,  committed  wilfully. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ingall  has  raised  the  voice  of  vaming  on  this 
point.  "  If  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  lives,"  he  says, 
"  the  mortality  for  a  number  of  years  will  be  very  low,  and  if  the 
Office  attempts  to  divide  its  profits,  assuming  that  that  low  rate 
of  mortality  will  continue,  its  members  will  he  wofuJUy  disap- 
pointed at  a  future  jperiod^  Other  experienced  writers  have 
been  equally  emphatic  on  this  point. 

These  preliminary  observations  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
nature  ot  the  points  to  be  considered  in  the  present  chapter. 
The  object  to  which  they  all,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  point 
is  the  growth  of  the  accumulated  fund  of  an  Assurance  Office, 
and  the  proportion  it  should  bear,  at  any  given  period,  either  to 
the  premmms  received,  or  the  existing  liabilities  of  the  Office. 
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Dr.  Farr,  afler  pointing  oat  the  great  importance  (as  we  have 
already  done)  of  determining  the  correct  rate  of  premium  to  be 
paid  for  an  assurance,  has  added  '^  one  of  still  more  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  finance  of  Life  Assurance,  is  this :  If  A,  aged  35,  or 
any  other  age,  pay  a  premium  of  £10,  of  £100,  or  of  any  other 
sum  yearly  into  a  Life  OflSce,  tohcU  sum  should  that  Office  have  to 
deposit  to  t/ie  account  ofA&t  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  every  subsequent  year  in  order  that  it  might  fulfil  its 
engagements  ?" 

Kow  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  bulk  of  our  readers 
should  understand  the  full  force  of  this  proposition  without  some 
additional  illustration.  This  we  purpose  to  give,  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  several  other  writers. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown  has  well  explained  that  if  a  Company  were 
started  to  assure  lives  at  every  age,  from  birth  to  extreme  old 
age,  and  if  the  places  of  all  the  lives  which  dropped  were  supplied 
by  others,  from  year  to  year,  without  any  increase  in  the  members 
of  the  Society y  and  without  anv  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
assured,  "  then  the  mortality  of  the  first  year  would  be  the  same 
as  the  last,  and  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
deaths,  because  the  average  age  of  the  members  would  remain  the 
same?'*  Now,  in  practice,  it  is  impossible  that  such  conditions 
can  be  realized,  and  here,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  the  difficulties 
begin.  A  Life  Office  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  secure 
that  uniformity  of  operation  which  would  test,  in  a  natural  form, 
the  elements  of  its  solvency :  hence  it  has  to  resort  to  secondary, 
and  scientific  means,  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  one  of  his  able  addresses  to  the  Court  of  the 
Equitable  Society,  remarked : — "  In  a  Society  which  is  increasing 
the  number  of  its  members — and  particularly  as  such  increase 
cannot  in  the  very  nature  of  things  oe  uniform  year  by  year — the 
progress  of  the  accumulated  fund  cannot  be  defined : — hence  the 
necessity  for  periodic  investigations."  He  draws  an  illustration 
in  point  from  that  Society  which  he  so  long  and  so  nobly  guided 
onward  in  its  career  of  success : — 

"  In  the  EquitabU  Society  the  AsBiiranoes  are  made  apon  lives  of  all  ages,  from 
eight  to  sixty-seven  years ;  their  number,  instead  of  oeing  limited,  is  continn- 
idly  increasing,  and  the  sums  assured  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  (1792) 
amounted  to  more  than  three  millions.  Is  it,  then,  at  all  surprising,  that  its 
capital  increases  with  great  rapidity  ?  It  would  be  an  alarming  circumstance 
if  the  contrary  were  true.  The  period  at  which  the  claims  and  the  premiums 
will  become  equal  in  an  Institution  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  very  dis- 
tant. If  the  Society  be  limited  only  to  its  present  number,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  premiums  should  continue  to  exceed  the  daims  fbr  more 
than  hcdf  a  century,  in  ord&r  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  its  members  are  continually  increasing,  the  period  is  ren- 
dered still  more  distant,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  conclude 
from  the  quarterly  accounts,*  which  are  laid  before  the  members,  that  this 
increasing  capital  of  the  Society  is,  like  the  increasing  capital  of  a  tradesman, 
■o  much  addition  to  its  profits.    It  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  so  much  addition 

*  It  was  the  custom  with  tlie  JBquUaUe  to  hold  quarterly  courts. 
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to  the  fimd  which  ought  to  be  improved  with  the  utmoet  care,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  Society  to  discharge  those  heavy  demands  which  will  in&Ilibly  here- 
after be  made  upon  it.  And/'  he  adds  with  becoming  earnestness,  "  I  have, 
in  more  instances  than  one,  been  a  witness  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
delusion,  where  the  Societies,  confiding  in  the  magnitude  of  their  capital, 
without  having  any  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  claims  which  a  few  yean 
would  bring  upon  them,  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  belief  of  their  grow- 
ing prosperity,  till  their  ruin  has  become  inevitable.  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  think  that  while  Societies  have  begun  in  error  and  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment, the  determinations  of  this  Society  have  hitherto  been  so  temperate  and 
prudent  as  invariably  to  improve  its  credit  and  usefulness.  It  is  my  earnest 
wish  that  it  may  always  proceed  with  the  same  circumspection  ;  and  though 
I  believe  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehension  from  the  present  members,  yet 
it  is  possible,  however  flourishing  the  Society  may  be,  to  entertain  too  high 
an  opinion  of  its  wealth,  and  in  consequence  to  adopt  measures  which  may 
endanger  its  security." 

What  applied  to  the  Equitable  applies  equally  to  all  other  So- 
cieties ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  well  if  this  sound  advice  was 
more  generally  followed. 

In  a  subsequent  address  (Dec,  1810)  he  reverted  to  the  same 
point,  under  another  aspect. 

"  Though  possessed,"  he  says,  **  at  this  time  of  a  surplus  of  more  ^lan  three 
miUions,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  share  in  it 
is  great  in  proportion,  and,  in  consequence,  that  the  sum  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  in  1810  to  provide  for  any  given  addition  to  the  claims,  will 
now,  exclusive  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  members,  which  renders  it  of 
greater  value,  be  altogether  insufficient.  No  conclusion  therefore  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  additions  which  a  Society  can  afford  to 
make,  either  from  the  amount  of  its  capital,  or  even  of  its  surplus  stodc, 
unless  regard  is  had  at  the  same  time  to  the  number  of  its  members ;  and  it 
may  be  comparatively  as  rich,  and  able  to  make  those  additions,  when 
possessed  of  a  surplus  of  £100,0()0,  as  when  possessed  of  a  surplus  of  one  mil- 
lion. Hence,  it  appears  (he  adds),  that  this  Society  could  with  equal  safety 
afford  to  add  £1  per  cent,  to  the  claims  in  1800,  when  possessed  of  a  surplus 
of  £484,000,  as  it  can  at  present — ^when  its  surplus  exceeds  three  miiUoM  /" 

Mr.  S.  Brown  furnishes  us  with  equally  important  considera- 
tions to  the  same  end : — 

''  Enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  that,  both  by  theory  and  the  practical 
results,  in  existing  Companies,  the  mortality  must  continue  to  increase  for 
many  years  after  admission,  even  if  the  actual  experience  of  the  Societies  cor- 
responds with  the  tables  used  for  their  calculations.  But  if  a  more  favorable 
rate  prevailed,  the  period  in  which  the  maximum  of  mortality  would  be  at- 
tained must  cither  be  longer  deferred,  or  the  claims  would  increase  at  the  last 
with  such  rapidity,  as  after  a  long  course  of  confidence  in  growing  prosperity, 
would  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  members  of  the  Company  who  had 
not  considered  that  this  was  a  consummation  which  ought  to  have  been  fore- 
seen and  duly  provided  for.  The  continual  accumulation  of  the  Capital, 
then,  in  the  early  existence  of  a  Society,  which  many  not  accustomed  to  the 
subject,  are  apt  to  consider  as  the  effect  of  excessive  caution,  and  are  some- 
times with  difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  in  upon,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sacred  fund  not  to  he  diminished  without  the  most  skilful  and  diligent 
inquiry  into  the  future  prospects  as  well  as  the  past  history  of  the  Society." 

And  again: — 

"  The  mortality  in  a  Society  must  continue  to  ncrease  annually  for  many 
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yean  after  its  establishment.  The  prorision,  which  is  made  for  fature  years, 
OTight  to  be  one  which  contemplates  the  Society  attained  to  its  full  f^wth ; 
and  consequently,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  existence  a  continual  surplus 
must  accrue,  and  be  carefully  improved,  with  its  accumtUations,  to  meet  the 
demands  which  at  some  future  tmie  will  inevitably  be  made  on  the  funds. 
.  .  .  .  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  len^h  of  time  which  must  elapse 
before  a  Society  attains  its  maximum  of  mortality." 

What  are  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  con- 
siderations ?  That  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
growth  of  Assurance  Offices  give  rise  to  the  necessity  of  actua- 
rial investigation.  That  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  liabilities 
requires  the  accumulation  of  their  funds  for  a  long  series  of  years 
in  order  to  meet  their  distant  and  probably  increasing  engage- 
ments ;  and  that  any  departure  from  these  courses,  either  by  ne- 
glecting to  test  the  growth  of  the  fund,  and  comparing  this  with 
Its  liabilities,  or  any  attempt  to  impoverish  the  fund  by  premature 
or  unjustifiable  divisions  of  so-called  profits,  will  prove  highly 
disastrous,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  by  the  time  the  Society 
shall  arrive  at  maturity.  And  this  is  precisely  the  case.  So  far, 
then,  we  have  progressed  satisfactorily ;  but  still  we  have  arrived 
at  no  very  definite  idea  of  what  should  be  the  progressive  growth 
of  an  Assurance  Fund  in  relation  to  the  functions  it  has  to  flilfil. 
This  is  the  next  stage  to  be  determined. 

We  shall  again  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Morgan  : — 

"  It  must  occur  to  every  person  (he  says)  that  in  an  Institution  of  this  kind, 
which  engages  for  an  annual  sum  to  pay  another  sum  forty  or  fifty  times  as 
large,  on  the  extinction  of  a  life,  whenever  that  event  shall  happen,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  that  those  payments  should  be  made  for  several  years  be- 
fore they  shall  have  accumulated  to  such  an  amount  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  sum  assured.  Suppose,  then,  that  instead  of  one  life  there  be  1,000 
lives  u]>on  which  such  annual  payments  are  made,  it  is  evident  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  these  payments  must  go  onto  increase  very  fast  for  several  years, 
in  order  at  a  distant  period  to  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  sums  which  will 
become  due  on  the  extinction  of  those  lives ;  and  that  the  person  who  should 
consider  the  whole,  or  even  the  greatest  part  of  this  accumulation  as  so  much 
profit,  would  find  himself  fatally  deceived  at  the  final  close  of  the  accounts." 

He  gives  this  case  : — Suppose  a  Society  consisting  of  1 ,000 
members,  whose  mean  age  is  30,  were  to  assure  no  life  for  a 
longer  term  than  one  year ;  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  ought  to  be  no  more  than  just  sufficient 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  the  claims  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  course  of  that  year.  In  other  words,  if  each  member 
were  to  assure  the  sum  of  £100,  he  would  be  required,  according 
to  the  present  terms  of  the  EquUaJtiU  Society,  to  pay  the  sum  of 
£1  ld«.  3ef.  One  thousand  such  premiums  will  amount  to  £1666, 
and  this  sum  with  its  interest  for  the  year  will  be  found  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  claims  at  the  end  of  that  year.  If  the 
term  be  extended  to  four  or  9even  years,  the  premiums  will  be  a 
little  greater  than  the  claims  in  the  first  year,  in  order  that  a 
small  surplus  may  be  improved  for  the  greater  number  of  deaths 
in  the  following  years :  since  it  is  well  known  that  life  is  continu- 
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ally  rendered  more  precarious  as  it  becomes  older,  and  of  conse- 
quence that  a  greater  proportion  of  assurances  will  become  claims 
in  the  last  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  term.  But  if  instead  of 
four  or  seven  years  the  term  of  the  assurance  be  extended  to  the 
whole  duration  of  life,  it  is  plain  that  the  difference  between  the 

Premiums  and  claims  in  the  first  and  next  succeeding  years  must 
e  considerably  greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 
Thus,  if  the  mean  age  of  the  members  be  supposed,  as  above,  to 
be  30,  the  annual  premium  for  each  £100,  to  be  continued  during 
the  whole  of  life,  will  be  £2  ISs.  ScL  One  thousand  such  pre> 
raiums  will  amount  to  £2,666,  or  to  £1,000  more  than  if  tnose 
Assurances  were  made  only  for  one  year.  This  sum  of  £1,000, 
therefore,  is  the  surplus  which  ought  to  be  laid  by  in  the  first  year 
towards  paying  the  claims  when  they  shall  hereafler  exceed  the 
annual  premiums.  In  the  second  year  the  surplus  will  be  a  little 
less.  In  the  following  years  it  will  continue  to  diminish,  till  in 
the  course  of  about  30  years  (if  no  new  assurances  be  made)  the 
annual  premiums  and  claims  will  become  equal ;  and,  afler  this 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  for  discharging  the  claims,  to  have  re- 
course to  a  part  of  the  accumulated  surplus  in  each  year  till  at 
the  end  of  about  60  yeare  the  remainder  of  this  surplus,  together 
with  the  premiums  which  have  been  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  will  be  just  sufficient  to  pay  the  last  claim.  But  if  the 
number  of  members  be  always  continued  at  1,000 — that  is,  if  new 
members  be  constantly  admitted  at  the  age  of  30  as  the  old  ones 
drop  off — the  surplus  will  go  on  to  accumulate  for  more  than  sixty 
years  before  the  claims  and  the  premiums  become  equal.*  This 
brings  us  to  a  more  practical  aspect  of  the  question. 

The  object,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  necessity  of  an  accumulated 
fund,  is  rendered  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  At  the  commencement  of  a  Life  Assu- 
rance contract  the  present  value  of  the  net  premiums  expected  to 
be  received  in  respect  of  the  policy  will  exactly  equal  the  present 
value  of  the  reversion  of  the  sum  assured.  But  year  by  year 
afterwards  the  value  of  the  future  premiums  decreases  ^by  reason 
of  there  being  a  less  number  of  payments  to  receive),  and  the 
value  of  the  sum  assured  increases  (by  reason  of  the  shortened  ex- 
pectation of  life),  so  that  at  the  end,  say  of  five  years,  in  an 
account  where  no  new  lives  were  introduced,  the  difference  would 
become  apparent ;  and  to  the  amou?U  at  least  of  this  difference 
should  the  Office  have  added  to  the  amount  of  its  cash  invest- 
ments;  so  that  taking  all  the  items  of  account  together  they 
would  still  balance. 

This  point  was  explained  by  Mr.  Finlaison  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  1853,  to  the  purport  we  have  just  stated : — 

"  At  any  future  period,  such  as  for  example  at  the  end  of  seven  yean,  a  life 
that  has  been  previouslj  assured  will  have  attained  an  advanced  age.  At 
that  advanced  age,  the  premium  which  the  party  is  paying  will  assure  a  ce^ 

•  Addreai  to  the  Coart  of  the  Equitable  Society,  7th  Mandi,  1798. 
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tain  amount  of  money  in  part  of  the  smn  originally  contemplated,  because 
the  life  annuity  payable,  which  is  called  the  premium,  is  an  equiyalent  for  so 
much  of  the  present  value  of  the  benefit  that  is  forthcoming.  Then  there  is 
a  ]>ortion  of  the  account  assured  that  the  premium  at  the  advanced  age  will 
not  assure,  which  has  to  be  got  out  of  capital  at  a  rate  of  interest  involved  in 
the  premium,  and  in  the  present  value.  Tliat  portion  which  is  so  deficient  is 
expected  to  be  met  by  the  funds  which  the  Company  possesses  for  the  time 
being." 

Which  being  "  freely  translated  "  out  of  actuarial  into  popular 
language  means  this :  that  the  difference  between  the  premium  a 
man  pays  who  assures  at  30,  and  the  premium  which  would  be 
required  of  him  if  he  assured  M  37,  must  be  saved  out  of  the 
premiums  paid  during  the  intervening  seven  years :  so  that  at  the 
period  of  valuation  the  Oflice  may  have  from  the  two  sources — 
(1)  the  future  premiums  and  (2)  the  accumulated  stock — the  values 
necessary  to  balance  the  increased  value  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  at 
death.  As  this  difference  is  easily  ascertainable,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  predict  what  the  accumulated  fund  should  amount  to 
in  relation  to  any  given  number  of  assurances. 

In  illustration  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
the  propositions  just  stated,  Dr.  Farr  laid  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1853  the  following  Table.  It  shows  that  for  the  first  35 
years  the  premiums  alone  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  claims,  but  that  after  that  period  the  operation  becomes  re- 
versed ;  and  the  claims  become  much  greater  than  the  income, 
requiring  accumulated  funds  or  capital  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  Table  that  201  persons  enter  the  Society 
every  year  at  the  age  of  35,  and  for  equal  annual  premiums  of  £10 
insure  £425.     The  progress  would  be  as  follows : — 

Annual 
Income. 

Starting £2,910 

End  of  1  year 6,790 

10  years  . . .  80,200 

20     "    ....  53,640 


u 
tt 


80     "     ....  72,100 


M 
M 


Payments 

Exceas  of  Income       gtoev 

on  death. 

from  Premivma  alone.    °***'^ 

£2,910             £2.910 

£1,275 

4,515                7,512 

14,484 

15,716            119,960 

82,802 

20,838            880,958 

67,510 

14,590            780,918 

Defldeney  of  Income,  etc. 

90,812 

6,782         1,031,077 

116,298 

28,548         1,167,276 

128,640 

85,210         1,189,700 

128,670 

85,830         1,177,667 

40     "    ....  88,530 

50  .  "     ....  87,750 

60     "     ....  88,330 

Ultimate  state....  88,840 

Dr.  Fair  says : — 

"  The  Table  may  be  read  thas :  a  Sodety  so  constituted  would  in  the  30th 
year  receive  £72,100  in  premiums,  pay  £57,610  on  deaths ;  it  should  have 
£730,918  under  investment.  In  the  60th  year  the  annual  premiums  (£87,750) 
would  be  exceeded  by  the  payments  on  deaths  (£116,298)  to  the  extent  of 
£28,548,  which  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  interest  of  the  Stock, 
£1,167,276  invested  at  3  per  cent,  interest.  The  issuing  of  281  policies  per  an- 
num for  an  average  amount  of  £425,  would  not  be  considered  a  large  business. 
No  deduction  is  made  for  management  expenses,  none  having  been  provided 
for  in  the  example." 
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The  condition  upon  which  the  preceding  Table  is  foonded, 
like  those  of  some  of  the  preceding  ill ast rations,  is  one  whioh 
we  have  already  explained  as  impossible  to  realize  in  practice, 
namely,  that  a  hxed  number  of  members  enter  the  Society  each 
year,  all  of  one  given  age.  Hence  their  practical  value  becomes 
lessened,  and  we  have  to  resort  to  other  means  and  tests.  I^ 
indeed,  the  system  of  "Maximum  Offices,"  suggested  some  few 
months  since  by  the  Editor  of  the  Post  Magazine^  was  carried  into 
practice,  there  might  in  time  be  some  near  approximations  to  the 
tabulated  results  just  given.  This,  however,  we  have  to  wait  for. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  turn  to  other  estimates  which  have  been 
devised. 

The  Select  Committee  appeared  to  take  some  pains  to  discover 
the  existence  of  any  rule  or  principle  of  approximating  the  pro- 
portion the  funds  in  hand  should  bear  to  the  premiums  received 
on  all  existing  assurances,  and  were  not  unsuccessful  in  their 
object.  The  following  is  the  question  put  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Downes, 
and  his  answer  in  extenao: — 

"  Have  you  arrived  at  any  general  computation  that  would  ehow  what  pro- 
portion the  existing  amount  of  accumulated  stock  of  the  Company  would  bear 
to  its  gross  liabilities  at  any  particular  moment  V — "  Yes ;  I  found  that  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  that  is,  for  30  years,  without  reference  to  rate  of 
interest  or  any  rate  of  mortality  or  margin,  the  value  of  the  entire  liability  on 
the  existing  assurances  is  about  one-half  the  amoimt  of  the  premiums  received 
on  those  assurances ;  therefore  I  say  on  a  general  principle  that  if  we  have  50 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  which  have  been  received  on  the  existing  business, 
what  has  been  received  on  those  which  have  gone  off  has  been  spent  in  claims 
and  expenses.  If  wo  say  we  have  issued  100  policies,  for  instance,  and  we  have 
got  20  of  them  left,  if  we  have  received  on  the  20  policies  that  are  left,  say 
£100,  and  we  have  more  than  £50  in  hand,  we  are  quite  safe,  and  all  we  have 
more  than  £50  may  be  considered  as  profit.  There  is  another  point  with  re> 
spect  to  that :  an  Office  that  has  already  declared  bonuses  will  have  made  ad- 
ditions to  its  policies,  and  therefore  it  should  have  capital  in  hand  to  meet  the 
bonuses,  and  as  a  general  view  (I  do  not  say  it  would  be  exact)  it  would  enable 
you  to  form  a  correct  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  the  liability.  I  should  say 
for  every  £100  addition  to  a  policy  you  should  have  as  much  per  cent,  as  is 
equal  to  the  age  of  the  assured.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  of  50  has  had 
£100  addition  to  his  policy,  the  Office  should  have  £50  in  hand  to  meet  that 
claim,  and  if  his  ago  is  60,  it  should  have  £60.    (Answer  No.  1132.)" 

For  Offices  established  on  the  Northampton  Tables  he  con- 
sidered 44  per  cent,  of  premiums  in  hand  would  be  sufficient,  and 
therefore  he  concludes  "  the  limit  of  safety  lies  between  46  per 
cent,  and  55  per  cent." 

The  mean,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Downes'  view  is  50  per  cent 
Mr.  S.  Ingall  coincided  in  this.  He  says  from  47  to  63,  or  *'  60  per 
cent,  in  round  numbers  of  the  premiums  paid."  But  he  gives  us 
another  test.  ^^  I  should  say  that  the  Office  should  have  1  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  existing  insurances  up  to 
about  20  years ;  that  is,  if  an  Office  has  been  in  existence  20  years 
it  ought  to  have  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  existing 
aasuranoes*'* — not  of  the  premiums.  Mr.  T.  R.  £dinonds  considers 
42  per  cent.  '^  a  fair  reserve  for  Offices  whose  business  is  of  the 
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first  class.''  It  mnst  be  explained,  however,  that  the  42  per  cent 
applies  to  expired  policies  as  well  as  those  in  existence ;  while  the 
50  per  cent,  of  the  former  witnesses  is  applicable  only  to  those 
remaining  at  the  period  of  investigation.  Mr.  Higham,  when  in- 
terrogated on  the  same  point,  answered,  "  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  a  1)etter  rule  than  that  suggested  by  the  previous  witnesses, 
namely,  that  the  reserve  to  be  made  should  be  one-half  of  all  the 
premiums  paid  on  all  the  existing  policies,"  thus  fully  confirming 
the  views  of  the  previous  witnesses. 

Of  course  an  Office  charging  high  rates  of  premium  would  not 
in  reality  require  to  have  in  hand  such  a  large  per  centage  of  the 
premium  received  as  the  low  rate  Offices ;  although  for  the  purposes 
of  a  valuation  under  its  oicn  Table,  such  might  appear  necessary. 
But  these  more  minute  considerations  do  not  form  part  of  our 
present  purpose. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  above  estimates  apply  to 
Offices  transacting  what  is  termed  first-class  Life  business.  An  Of- 
fice assuring  diseased  lives,  to  any  extent,  or  even  doing  "  Industrial 
business,"  would  require  to  have  larger  proportions  of  the  pre- 
miums in  hand  than  is  above  stated :  for  the  reason  that  the  dura- 
tion of  life  of  the  members  being  less,  the  proportion  in  hand  will 
have  less  time  to  accumulate,  and  should  therefore  be  corre- 
spondingly greater.  Tiiese  points,  however,  can  always  be  dete^ 
mined  by  a  skilful  actuary,  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances. 
They  need  not,  therefore,  be  further  discussed  here. 

Dr.  Farr  has  since  very  materially  elaborated  the  Tables  he 
laid  before  the  Select  Committee,  and  although,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  Tables  which  are  based  upon  unrealizable  as- 
sumptions are  simply  of  theoretic  value,  the  Table  of  Dr.  Farr  so 
comj)letely  illustrates  the  finance  of  Life  Assurance  that  we  have 
prej)ared  an  abstract  of  it  for  insertion  here  :  and  if  the  reader  will 
only  bestow  sufficient  time  on  the  columnar  headings  to  under- 
stand them,  and  will  follow  out  the  arrangement  of  the  Table 
(which  has  been  slightly  altered  from  the  original  one  to  facilitate 
such  reference)  he  will  probably  possess  a  more  clear  notion  of 
the  financial  working  of  a  Life  Office  than  he  has  ever  possessed 
before. 

Several  of  the  terms  employed  as  headings  to  the  columns  of 
the  preceding  Table  appear  to  require  some  explanation. — ^The 
term  "  Stock,"  column  11,  is  one  of  these.  The  sums  in  this  column 
represent  the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  foniier  columns, 
which  should  be  held  intact  to  meet,  with  accumulations,  the  sums 
assured  as  shown  in  column  12.  If  circumstances  prove  favorable 
— as,  for  instance,  if  the  rate  of  interest  realized  exceeded,  on  an 
average  of  years,  3  per  cent. — (the  rate  adopted  in  the  Table)— 
or  if  the  mortality  was  more  favorable  than  that  anticipated  by 
the  Table  (English  Table  No.  2)  then  the  sums  actually  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Office  would  exceed  those  stated  in  column  11 — bat 
under  no  circumstances  ought  they  ever  to  be  leas  I    If  there  be 
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any  surplus  from  the  sources  indicated,  or  otherwise,  it  will  be 
applied  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Office.  If  a  Pro- 
prietary one,  to  the  proprietors ;  if  a  Mutual  one,  to  the  assured, 
ol*  for  a  reserve  fund.  If  a  Mixed  Office,  the  chief  part  to  the  as- 
sured, the  remainder  to  the  shareholders. 

The  following  explanation  by  Dr.  Farr  applies  to  the  preceding 
Tables  :— 

"  The  accountB  of  a  Lifo  Office,  to  be  intelllg^ible,  most  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  branches ;  thej  must  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  two  distinct  funds  ; 
for  its  property  consists  (1)  of  adequate  securities  to  pay  in  money  the  sunis 
which  it  should  have  in  deposit  to  the  account  of  each  policy  ;  (2)  of  adequate 
securities  in  the  form  of  reserve,  or  rest,  or  guarantee  fund,  to  enable  it  to 
establish  its  existence,  to  carry  on  its  business,  and  to  fulfil  its  engagements 
with  certainty.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  first  fund  might  be  calleMl 
'  stock,'  the  second  '  capital.'  The  value  of  the  stock  which  should  stand  to  the 
account  of  each  policy,  is  the  accumulated  amount  of  the  excess  of  the  inva- 
riable premiums,  over  the  precise  premiimis  which  cover  the  risks  up  to  the 
date  of  valuation ;  it  is  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  sum  assured,  minua 

the  present  value  of  the  future  net  premiums "    Examples  may 

be  given.  "  Thus  if  C,  of  the  age  of  25,  pays  an  annual  premium  of  £130,  his 
life  is  insured  for  £5,590,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  after  he  has  paid  £1,300, 
the  Society  should  have  £598  to  his  account  as  the  surplus  of  the  premiums 
of  £100  received,  and  required  with  the  future  net  premiums  to  insure  the  pay- 
ment of  £5,590,  at  his  death.  .  .  .  The  tarn  of  the  several  amounts  in 
deposit  to  the  account  of  each  insured  life  is  the  '  stock'  of  the  Insurance  So- 
ciety ;  which  is  solvent  if  it  possesses  an  equivalent  value  in  good  securities." 

But  in  a  Society  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  supposition 
of  these  tables  and  properly  managed,  there  will  be  a  surplus — 
and  a  large  one — ^not  from  the  sources  already  indicated,  but  from 
the  loading  of  the  premiums.  The  sums  stated  in  column  5  are 
the  net  premiums  only,  and  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  meet  all 
expected  claims.  But  these  premiums  are,  in  practice,  subject  to 
a  loading  of  20  per  cent.  The  proceeds  from  tnis  loading  are  set 
forth  in  column  13,  and  in  the  next  column  is  stated  the  sums 
which  at  each  stage  of  the  Society's  progress  may  be  held  as  suf- 
ficient for  all  proper  charges  of  management.  As  our  abstract  is 
arranged,  after  the  first  ten  years,  in  quinquennial  periods,  we 
require  a  supplementary  table  to  show  the  surplus  arising  from 
this  source,  and  we  have  it. 

As  life  premiums  are  payable  in  advance,  the  preceding  table 
begins  with  0,  to  indicate  the  operations  of  the  first  year.  Down 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  or  seventh  annual  premium,  the 
loading  received  would  not  meet  the  estimated  expenses  of  man- 
agement ;  indeed,  at  that  period,  the  management  account  would 
stand  thus: — Received,  £15,948  ;  expended,  £32,000  ;  difference, 
£1 6,052.  This  fully  illustrates  the  necessity  for  subscribed  capital, 
or  a  guarantee  fund,  to  meet  the  crisis  of  these  early  years,  if  it  be 
intended,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  all  Societies,  to  keep  the  "  stock" 
intact.  But  by  about  the  16th  year  the  loading  has  wiped  off  all 
the  arrears  of  the  earlier  years,  as  well  as  the  current  expenses ; 
and  henceforward  a  considerable  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society  from  this  source.    Here  is  the  table : — 
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Total 
Expenditure. 

Total  receipts  from  loading  daring  the  first  5  years  £8.608  £34,000  £15.393 

Do.  *•  "  10  "  30.956  44,000  13,044 

Do.  "  "  15  "  66,136  69,000  2,864 

Reverse. 

Do.  •  "  20  "  113,132  104.000  9.133* 

Do.  "  "  25  "  170,883  139,000  31.8i« 

Do.  "  "  30  "  238,208  176,000  62,208 

Do.  "  "  ai  "  313,953  214,000  98,952 

Do.  "  "  40  "  393,794  253,750  140,044 

l>o.  "  "  45  "  478,594  291,500  187,094 

Do.  "  "  50  "  565.624  331,500  234,126 

Do.  "  "  55  "  653,610  371.500  282.110 

Do.  "  "  60  "  741,886  411,500  330.386 

Do.  "  "  63  "  812.554  451,500  361.054 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  which  we  have  been  steadily  approach- 
ing, and  one  which  it  is  desirable  properly  to  understand,  viz., 
that  assuming,  as  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  do,  that  the  Mortality 
Table  will,  where  proper  selection  has  been  exercised,  provide  for 
all  claims  by  death,  and  the  interest  realized  upon  the  funds,  over 
and  above  that  assumed  in  the  calculations,  will  provide  for  all 
losses  and  investments — there  will  still  remain  in  all  well-consti- 
tuted and  well-managed  Offices,  a  considerable  surplus,  after  pay- 
ing all  proper  expenses,  out  of  the  loading  of  the  premiums. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  reasons  which  would  operate 
against  any  direct  comparison  between  the  table  last  given  and 
the  financial  j)rogress  of  any  existing  Office :  the  table  is  calculated 
with  all  the  uniformity  which  theory  can  command,  and  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  number  of  lives  admitted,  their  ages,  and 
the  sums  secured :  while  in  an  existing  ^^ssurance  Office,  these  are 
all  fluctuating  and  uncertain  elements.  The  sole  object  of  the 
introduction  of  the  table  into  this  work,  then,  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  comparisons  between  it  and  individual  Offices, 
but  that  the  reader  should  possess  a  correct  notion  of  the  growth 
of  the  funds  of  an  Assurance  Office.  For  the  first  38  years  of  the 
existence  of  an  Office,  the  income  should  be  expected  to  exceed 
the  outgo;  the  reverse  then  takes  place;  and  the  excess  of  funds, 
or  the  "  stock"  accumulated  during  this  period,  must  not  be  either 
divided  or  expended,  but  carefully  accumulated  for  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  first  38  years  when,  the  outgo  becoming  greater 
than  the  annual  income,  it  will  require  such  an  accumulated  fund 
to  fall  back  upon,  in  order  to  maintain  a  state  of  solvency.  The 
reader  may  now  understand  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  some 
time  since,  that  every  Society  may  be  considered  young  which 
has  not  existed  some  fort}/  or  ffti/  years.  It  is  then  that  the 
crisis  of  its  fate  is  pending ;  it  is  then  that  the  prudence  of  its 
former  management  will  be  put  to  the  severest  test. 

We  dwell  upon  this  point  the  more  earnestly  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  liability  to  misconception  which  m>u8t  exist  in  the  popular 

*  Tl^e  excess  is  i|OW  reversed  In  flivpr  of  the  Societ7,  and  so  oontlniies. 
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mind.  Tlie  fact  of  large  accumulated  funds,  or  a  large  annual 
income  and  a  small  aimual  outgo,  arc  looked  upon  as  unfailing 
signs  of  prosperity.  How  few  understand  the  proportion  whicn 
these  items  must  bear  to  each  other  if  the  Office  is  to  succeed,  or 
how  long  an  Office  must  go  on  accumulating  funds,  in  order  to 
meet  engagements  which  in  the  end  are  as  certain  as  the  return 
of  the  seasons,  or  as  the  succession  of  darkness  after  dayliglit ! 
Comparatively  few  writers  appear  to  us  to  have  urged  this  point 
with  sufficient  stress.  Tliose  who  have,  deserve  to  be  brought 
prominently  forward.  An  able  writer  in  Tait^s  Magazine  some 
few  years  since  thus  put  the  case: — 

"  The  necessity  of  all  these  Companies  and  Societies  not  re^rding  the  con- 
tribntions  of  new  members  in  the  lij^lit  of  increased  property,  but  calculating 
strictly  and  periodically,  whether,  if  their  roll  were  closed  and  sealed  a^nst 
all  candidates,  they  could  discharge  responsibilities,  and  leave  a  balance,  is 
apparent.  An  Institution  that  could  not  accomplish  that  object  is  insolvent. 
It  may  recover,  but  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  Friendly  Societies  were 
incompetent  to  conduct  these  investigations.  Life  Assurance  Societies  have 
the  means,  and  their  Managers  can  only  culpably  neglect  them.  Tlie  best 
rule  in  estimating  their  state  is  to  count  for  nothing  the  probable  influx  of 
new  members.  They  should  see  the  practical  conclusion  that  every  man 
brings  his  own  burden,  and  carry  it  out  in  their  accoujitings.'* 

This  writer  leads  us  away  from  the  point  immediately  before  us 
to  one  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  tinance  of  Life  Assurance  to 
merit  some  special  notice.  It  is  this — whether  in  an  Office  which, 
after  a  series  of  years,  is  found  deficient  in  the  ordinary  amount  of 
accumulated  funds,  the  admission  of  young  lives  is  likely  mate- 
rially to  improve  its  financial  aspects.  If  the  theory  that  every 
man  brings  his  own  burden  be  literally  applied,  such  a  notion  is 
erroneous,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  view  of  the  great  majority 
of  writers  who  have  touched  upon  the  point.  In  addition  to  the 
preceding  writer,  here  is  Mr.  Charles  Ansell : — 

"  The  mere  fact  of  young  lives  coming  in  would  not  improve  a  bad  account; 
because  they  would  bring  their  responsibilities  with  them.  Eaeh  assurance 
which  comes  brings  its  responsibilities  with  it,  and  does  not  necessarily  im- 
prove an  account  that  is  bad." 

Mr.  Nelson,  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  another  class  of 
Actuaries  says,  almost  in  the  same  words : — 

"  As  to  the  effect  of  introducing  now  assurances  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it. 
evident  that  tlie  introduction  of  new  assurances  would  not  help  bad  business 
which  might  have  bofallcn  to  the  Company,  with  regard  to  its  prior  assu- 
rances, because  the  new  assurances  would  bring  with  them  new  liabilities. 
They  might  incroaae  the  money  in  the  coffers,  but  t?ie  Company  might  be  no 
better  off." 

The  moral,  therefore,  is  still  the  same,  whichever  way  we  turn. 
There  is  no  permanent  patching  up  of  an  unsound  Assurance 
Office.  Numbers  are,  no  doubt,  essential  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  correct  average;  but  their  value  has  a  preservative 
rather  than  a  restorative  tendency.  Mr.  Morgan  touclicd  the  key- 
note to  prosperity  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, he  said,  "  I  must  also  add,  that  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  Society,  tfts  preservation  of  its  capital  sacred  and  inviolate^  is 
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indispensable ;"  meaning  thereby  such  portion  of  the  capital  or 
accumnlated  fund  as  actuarial  investigation  did  not  show  to  be 
actual  surplus. 

A  knowledge  that  an  accumulated  and  accumulating  fund  is 
necessary  to  the  solvency  of  an  Ofl&ce,  while  it  makes  us  cautions 
on  the  one  hand,  may  render  us  open  to  deception  on  the  other. 
We  know  that  the  accumulated  fund  should,  at  its  minimum,  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  premiums,  and 
the  value  of  sums  assured ;  and  we  know  something  of  the  way  in 
which  these  respective  values  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ascertained,  but 
dishonest  practices  have  crept  in. 

A  trader  may  practise  deception  upon  his  creditors  in  either  of 
two  ways.  1.  By  over-valuing  his  stock,  and  under- valuing  his 
liabilities.  2.  By  valuing  his  stock  fairly,  but  leaving  his  liabili- 
ties altogether  out  of  the  account.  A  Life  Office  can  perpetrate 
similar  malpractices.  The  processes  may  be  divided  under  two 
heads. 

First. — By  employing  in  the  valuation  a  Life  Table  showing  a 
longer  duration  of  life  than  that  on  which  the  operations  of  the 
Society  were  originally  based ;  or  by  assuming  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  was  originally  contemplated — the  former  discrepancy 
deferring  the  period  of  the  expected  clai?n^,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
increasing  the  number  of  annual  premiums  expected  to  he  received  ; 
the  latter  showing  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  funds  than  had 
been  contemplated. 

Secondly,  and  more  generally,  by  valuing  the  future  premiums 
at  their  gross  instead  of  their  net  value ;  by  which  means,  all  the 
loading,  or  charge  of  management  and  contingencies,  is  made  to 
appear  as  an  asset ;  thus  swelling  out  the  apparent  resources  of 
the  Office  without  making  any  provision  for  a  very  large  item  of 
Its  future  liabilities ! 

With  respect  to  the  methods  first  named,  the  evil  results  may 
be  either  largo  or  small,  varying  with  the  circumstances.  If  the 
new  Mortality  Table  adopted  be  a  correct  one,  and  the  new  rate 
of  interest  assumed  to  be  justified  by  circumstances,  the  change 
may  be  even  beneficial ;  although  the  former  members,  by  having 
paid  the  higher  rates  deduced  from  the  original  table,  will  be 
placed  in  a  very  disadvantageous  position  with  respect  to  persons 
newly  assuring,  unless  some  special  scheme  of  appropriatmg  the 
surplus  be  devised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Equit<ihle  Society.  But 
where  such  a  step  is  taken  simply  as  a  blind  to  extravagant 
expenditure  or  unsuccessful  management,  ther^  it  will  assume  a 
very  serious  aspect,  and  also  a  very  prejudicial  one. 

Any  change,  therefore,  in  the  Mortality  Table  used  by  an  Office 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  suspicious  circumstance ;  and  no 
system  of  revision  or  audit  of  Assurance  Offices  could  hope  to  be 
ever,  in  the  remotest  degree,  successful,  if  especial  attention  were 
not  paid  to  this  point. 

The  secon<l  method  referred  to  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
considered  under  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  EXCLUSION  OR  OTHERWISE  OF  THE  "  LOADING  "  FROM 

VALUATIONS. 

The  consideratioDs  involved  in  this  chapter  are  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  relation  to  the  finance  of  Life  Assurance,  and  the  proper 
conduct  of  Assurance  Offices. 

The  fact  is  too  patent  that  many  of  the  glowing  valuations 
which  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  announced  in  con- 
nection with  Companies  proverbial  for  nothing  but  their  reckless- 
ness of  expenditure,  and  total  disregard  of  all  known  rules  for 
conducting  life  business,  have  been  produced  entirely  by  the  dis- 
reputable process  of  including  the  "  charge"  on  one  side  of  the 
account  without  placing  the  liabilities  it  implies  on  the  other  side. 
By  such  means  6ffices  hopelessly  insolvent  may  be  placed  in  the 
imaginary  possession  of  almost  fabulous  wealth ;  with  surpluses 
exceeding  the  entire  premium  income  of  the  Company  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence! 

On  few  points,  perhaps,  are  Actyiaries  more  fully  agreed  than 
upon  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  loading  from  valuations.  Their 
objections,  however,  appear  rather  to  be  based  on  the  abuse  of  the 
system,  than  upon  any  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of  its 
intrinsic  defects  or  advantages.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  extent  to  which  this  method  has  been  abused  of  late  is 
sufficient  to  surround  it  with  the  most  unmitigated  mistrust.  Yet 
we  venture  to  think,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  the  principle 
of  including  the  loading  has  within  itself  the  most  effectual  means 
of  checking  the  abuses  which  have  hitherto  characterized  it;  that, 
indeed,  like  many  other  principles,  it  is  as  powerful  for  good  as 
for  evil,  the  evil  however  bX  present  predominating. 

Let  us,  however,  drop  this  mysterious  mood,  and  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  point.     First,  then,  for  the  dark  side. 

We  have  again  to  return  to  the  fact  that  a  life  premium  is  made 
up  of  two  parts:  one  to  meet  the  risk  of  death,  the  other  for 
expenses  and  contingencies.  The  requirements  which  will  be 
made  in  respect  of  the  first  part  of  the  premium  are  capable  of 
being  determined  with  strict  mathematical  precision  :  the  require- 
ments for  expenses  and  contingencies  cannot  be  so  accurately 
determined^  In  a  valuation  for  bonus  the  present  value  of  the 
sums  assured  are  set  off  against  the  present  value  of  the  premiums 
payable ;  but  the  question  of  future  expenses  does  not  enter  into 
the  account,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  intro- 
ducing unknown  against  known  values,  and  would  therefore  rather 
prevent  the  accuracy  desired  than  assist  in  securing  it. 

If  then  the  liabilities  in  respect  of  the  "  loading"  cannot  bo 
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determined,  and  therefore  cannot  be  charged  in  the  debit  side  of 
the  account,  the  only  effect  of  introducing  the  value  of  loading  as 
an  asset  is  to  understate  the  liabilities,  and  to  overstate  the 
assets,  lending  an  artificial  aspect  of  prosperity  which  even  if  not 
acted  upon  in  the  division  of  surplus,  tends  to  mislead ;  or  if 
acted  upon  necessarily  to  impoverish  the  funds  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Sling  takes  up  the  argument  at  this  point.     He  says : — 

"  Let  us  keep  this  steadily  in  view,  and  we  shall  at  once  see  that  by  setting 
the  preHcnt  value  of  the  premiums  due  by  the  members  against  the  present 
value  of  the  sums  assured  to  them,  we  estimate  as  present  profit  all  that  is  yet 
to  be  realiztxi  during  the  currency  of  their  policies ;  and  that  a  balfljice  80 
struck  does  not  exhibit  t/ie  present  state  of  the  Society's  affairs^  but  the  whole 

E profits  prospectively  to  accrue  from  its  current  transactions.  If  then  the  free  fand 
surplus]  so  brouj^ht  out  be  set  out  and  distributed  in  any  way,  there  teiU  be 
eft  no  prospect  of  further  profit  from  the  tramtactions  of  the  present  members, 
\cho  are  then  put  in  the  same  position  as  if  tJiey  paid  omy  net  value  premiums. 
Were  no  new  members  to  enter  the  Society,  no  further  bonus  C4mld  ever  be 
declared  ;  and  lie  nee,  if  tfie  present  be  to  share  with  the  new  ones  in  any  future 
profit,  that  must  go  to  deprive  the  new  corners  of  any  part  of  the  surplus  pay- 
inents.  If  valuations  on  this  principle  be  accurately  conducted,  the  new  en- 
trants ought  to  divide  exclusitely  the  whole  of  any  future  bonus."  And  he  adds, 
"  It  behoves,  then,  a  iKjrson  proposing  to  assure  with  such  a  Society,  to 
inquire  carefully  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  valuation  is  conducted,  since  a 
very  slight  variation  in  that  may  tw^riously  affect  the  interest  of  those  whom 
he  proi>o8es  to  benefit  by  liis  transaction  ;  and  he  ought  to  look  to  tliis  still 
more  narrowly,  if  the  present  memlxjrs  l)e  to  share  in  the  future  profits,  not 
merely  in  proportion  to  the  sums  originally  assured  to  them,  bat  in  proportion 
to  the  previously  declared  bonus  additions." 

If  an  Office  proceeds  to  a  distribution  of  such  imaginary  or 
prospective  profits,  it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  discern  that 
a  great  injustice  must  be  inflicted  on  the  future  members.  It 
was  the  contemplation  of  such  an  occurrence  as  this  that  led  the 
author  of  Life  Asaurancey  its  ScJietnes^  etCy  to  exclaim,  "  Possibly 
the  representatives  of  those  few  members  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  die  during  this  halcyon  period  would  reap  the  advantage 
of  the  unworthy  trick  which  hud  been  played : — 

*  If  'twere  then  to  die,  'twere  then  to  be  most  happy.* 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  those  members 
who  might  unfortunately  live  some  few  years  longer  (thus  contri- 
buting more  largely  to  the  Society's  funds)  might  consider  them- 
selves fortunate  if  they  obtain  from  the  wreck  even  the  bare 
amount  originally  assured." 

But  leaving  altogether  out  of  the  question  the  injustice  likely 
to  result  to  the  members  from  the  "  one-sided"  mode  of  proceed- 
ing referred  to,  let  us  view  it  simply  in  relation  to  the  correct 
principles  of  preparing  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  It  is 
the  business  of  an  actuary  to  reduce  all  fluctuating  elements  down 
to,  and  within  the  rules  of  average^  or  in  other  words  of  certainty. 
If  he  errs  it  should  be  on  the  safe  side.  Hence  we  hear  of  "  cor- 
rections for  fluctuations,"  and  "  adjustments,"  without  end  :  and 
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they  are  known,  in  most  cases,  to  be  necessary.  But  where  are 
the  adjustments  and  corrections  when  the  whole  of  the  prospective 
profits  are  brought  into  the  account  as  present  assets?  The 
actuary  who  so  prepares  a  valuation,  knows  full  well  that,  while 
he  is  anticipating  the  profits  upon  all  the  existing  policies  up  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  possible  currency,  not  more  than  one-half 
such  policies  will  run  on  to  maturity.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  small  proportion  of  the  Equitable  policies  which  were 
continued  long  enough  in  existence  to  become  claims.  But  as 
this  may  be  considered,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  an  exceptional 
case,  we  will  refer  to  a  more  modern  instance. 

Let  us  take  the  first  500  policies  issued  by  the  Economic 
Office,  and  see  what  had  become  of  them  at  the  end  of  30  years ; 
here  are  the  figures : — 

Dead        149 

Purchased  b7  the  Office           118 

Ldipsed 86 

Term  expired 28 

In  existence 119 

600 

Now,  assuming  that  all  the  119  existing  policies  became  claims 
by  death — a  circumstance  not  very  probable,  seeing  that  of  the 
881  ceasing  to  exist  in  that  period  only  149  were  discontinued 
by  death — assuming,  we  say,  this  to  be  the  case,  only  268,  or  just 
over  one-half  of  the  entire  number  observed  upon,  will  have 
emerged  by  death,  "  so  that  by  taking  credit  for  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  margin  of  the  premiums /or  the  whole  of  the  life  you 
take  more  than  can  possibly  be  realized."*  These  figures,  it 
must  be  remembered,  apply  to  an  Office  of  the  highest  standing : 
in  many  Offices  "  want  of  confidence,"  it  may  be  presumed,  would 
add  considerably  to  the  lapsed  and  suiTendered  policies.  It  may 
be  useful  to  note,  that  of  the  above  policies,  those  which  were 
determined  by  death  existed  on  an  average  for  fourteen  years ; 
those  extinguished  by  purchase,  nine  years ;  those  which  lapsed, 
three  years  ;  and  the  "  term"  assurances,  ^ve  years. 

The  process  of  valuation  now  under  notice  assumes  that  aU  the 
policies  will  be  determined  by  death :  whereas,  certainly  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  number,  issued  in  any  Office, 
speaking  according  to  modern  as  well  as  earlier  experience,  will 
be  80  terminated. 

An  instance  of  the  results  which  can  be  produced  by  such  a 
process  of  false  valuation  may  be  useful.  The  value  of  the  rever- 
sion of  £1,000,000  on  the  lives  of  persons  aged  30,  is  £446,750. 
The  net  annual  premiums  to  assure  £1,000,000  on  the  same  lives 
is  £23,519.  Assume  that  the  premiums  which  the  insurers  have 
engaged  to  pay  are  "  charged"  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent.,  and 
amount  to  £29,399,  then  the  present  value  of  tfiese  annual  prefni- 

*  Vide  evideikce  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Downes,  before  Select  Committee,  qaestion  1106. 
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urns  is  £558,437.  Allowing  no  deduction  for  expenses,  the  profits 
of  the  Office,  which  had  granted  the  policies,  are,  by  the  said  method 
£111,687,  although  it  has  received  as  actual  premiums  only  £29,- 
399  !  *     We  do  not  want  to  say  more. 

After  this  illustration  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  that  "  in  these  valuations  very  great  fallacies  may 
sometimes  lurk." 

That  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  imaginary  evil  the  following 
testimony  will  exemplify. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  suppose  that  many  Offices 
have  divided  bonuses  upon  a  principle  which  the  actuaries  of  other 
Offices  would  think  unsafe  ?"  Mr.  J.  J.  Downes  thus  replied : — 

"  I  have  seeD  it  stated  in  published  reports,  that  a  clear  divisible  snrplusof 
so  mach  remains,  but  I  infer  from  the  practice  of  the  Office  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  to  be  the  fact,  because  they  state  a  divisible  surplus  to  a  large 
amount,  and  recommend  a  division  to  a  smaller  amount.  Now,  if  the  Office 
has  an  actual  surplus,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  surplus,  they  may  safely  divide 
it  imless  they  p^vo  very  good  reasons  for  withholding  a  portion  of  it.  If  tkeg 
give  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  a  portion  of  such  surplus,  then  I  say  in 
their  judgment  such  a  surplus  does  not  exist,  and  ought  not  to  be  stated" 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  force  of  this  reasoning. 
All  the  circumstances  of  an  Office  being  known  to  the  actuarv 
before  or  during  the  progress  of  valuation,  any  result  which 
cannot  be  acted  upon  is  merely  fictitious  and  delusive.  Applying 
the  preceding  remarks  to  his  own  Office  (the  JEJconomic)^  Mr. 
Downes  continues — 

"  If  I  were  to  make  a  valuation  on  that  principle  (valuing  the  gross  pre- 
miums) I  should  show  a  surplus  exceeding;:  half  a  million  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  our  Society,  beyond  the  surplus  actually  realized  ;  and  if  I  were  to 
say  '  There  is  half  a  million  of  money  profit/  the  members  would  say  '  Let  us 
diWde  it ;  if  you  have  that  surplus  what  reason  have  you  for  not  dividing?  it  t' 
*  Why,  it  is  a  surplus  that  may  come  ;  supposing  that  you  were  in  a  condition 
to  commute  your  premiums  for  the  whole  term  of  life  into  present  assets,  and 
to  put  the  amount  to  your  credit  in  the  accoimt,  then  we  would  have  the 
further  surplus  of  half  a  million  to  divide ;  but  until  it  is  brought  there  such  a 
surplus  does  not  exist."  f 

The  following  writers  all  speak  strongly  upon  the  practice  of 
placing  the  value  of  the  gross  premiums  on  one  side  of  the  account, 
with  no  corresponding  deductions  for  the  purposes  of  expenses 
and  contingencies.  On  this  point,  indeed,  there  seem  no  two 
opinions : — 

Mr.  Charles  Ansell  points  out  that  (as  shown  in  the  illustration 
just  given)  it  is  optional  with  those  who  make  the  assurances  to 
continue  their  premiums  or  not  as  they  may  think  fit,  adding : — 
"  And  in  the  meantime  you  have  estimated  the  profit  attributable 
to  each  premium  as  an  element  of  your  financial  or  pecuniary 
position,  and  assume  that  the  Institution  will  certainly  receive  it 

*  Vidf  EngllBh  Life  Table,  No.  %  and  Dr.  Fair's  Letter  in  his  twelfth  Annual  Report  €i 
Bcgiitrar-Gencral. 
i  question  1,128. 
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until  the  time  the  life  shall  die,  and  if  the  parti/  should  drop  the 
polici/,  then  you  lose  a  portion  of  that  which  you  have  set  dozen 
asprojfity  and  it  is  not  really  available,  although  you  have  assumed 
it  to  be  so." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Downes  expresses  similar  views  almost  in  the  same 
words.  When  interrosated,  "In  what  way  would  you  value  the 
future  premiums  payable  to  the  Office  as  assets  for  existing  liabil- 
ities ;  would  you  take  the  gross  amount  payable,  or  a  portion  of 
it?"  he  replied,  "I  should  take  only  that  portion  of  it  supposed 
to  be  applicable  to  the  risk,  leaving  a  margin  to  pay  future  ex- 
penses." And,  again :  "  Then  you  would  not  take  credit  in 
your  balance-sheet  for  the  whole  amount  of  premiums  payable  to 
the  Office  ?"  his  reply  being,  "  No,  that  would  he  very  erroneous, 
because  the  whole  amount  payable  under  the  cofitracts  may  never 
be  received ;  you  are  not  sure  of  any  portion  of  it  beyond  that 
which  you  have  already  received."  He  afterwards  supports  this 
view  by  the  following  case.  '*  Say  I  received  from  A  B  £40,  £10 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  profit  for  expenses ;  the  whole  is  worth 
15  years'  purchase,  and  15  years'  purchase  of  the  £10  per  annum 
for  expenses  is  worth  £150:  the  policy  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on 
the  prmciple  I  have  given,  is  worth  half  the  premium  which  has 
been  paid,  say  £20  on  the  one  side,  then  I  have  £20  of  liability  on 
the  other,  and  for  £150  of  profit  I  lose  my  liability  of  £20  on  the 
other  side.  I  am  relieved  from  that,  but  I  gain  a  loss  of  £150  on 
the  other;  the  Society  would  therefore  be  by  £130  in  worse  posi- 
tion than  it  was  before  the  lapse  of  the  policy,  on  such  an  estimate 
of  its  position." 

Mr.  Higham  again  follows  on  the  same  side.  Speaking  of  valu- 
ing the  gross  premiums  he  says,  "  The  sum  assured  is  valued  and 
put  on  one  side  of  the  account :  the  claim  of  the  Company  to 
receive  premiums  is  valued  and  put  on  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  and  the  latter  is  made  out  to  be  larger  than  the  former : 
consequently,  as  I  said  before,  a  policy  which  the  Company  would 
pay  money  to  cancel,  appears  in  their  balance-sheet  as  a  valuable 
asset ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  document  is  a  valuable  property 
to  the  grantor  and  grantee."  He  also  calls  an  example  to  his 
aid : — Allow  me  to  suppose  the  case  of  a  Bank,  making  up  its 
accounts:  it  owes  to  its  depositors  £1,000,000.  It  has  in  hand 
£900,000;  it  puts  down  an  additional  item  of  assets,  profits,  we 
will  say  at  the  rate  of  £1 0,000  a-year,  valued  at  20  years'  purchase : 
by  that  means  it  makes  its  assets  £1,100,000  against  £1,000,000 
of  liabilities,  and  the  result  is  stated  to  be  a  surplus  of  £100,000. 
TTiat  principle  would  never  be  adopted  in  a  Bank,  and  I  think  it 
ouffht  not  to  be  adopted  in  an  Assurajice  Company,^'* 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  takes  up  the  matter  in  rather  a  different 
light.  '*  I  object  (he  says)  very  decidedly  to  the  valuation  and 
exhibition  in  the  balance-sheet,  of  the  difference  between  the  net 
and  gross  premiums ;  I  think  the  Actuary  of  each  Office  should 
know  precisely  what  the  value  of  the  diflterence  is ;  but  I  object 
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to  its  being  shown  or  introduced  in  the  balance-sheet,  cu  ccUcu- 
IcUed  to  misleculy  and  to  ijiduce  policy -holders  ^  Directors^  and  others 
to  press  for  its  division,  while  it  should  be  reserved  entii-e.*' 

Mr.  S.  Ingall  is  still  stronger  upon  the  point.  ''  In  my  opinion, 
next  to  an  improvident  expenditure,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  prac- 
tice that  can  be  resorted  to  in  an  Assurance  Company ;  and  is 
generally  adopted  in  offices  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  assets." 

Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds  mildly  says,  while  speaking  of  the  correct 
principles  of  valuation,  "  The  additions  to  the  premiums  are  dis- 
regarded :  the  net  premiums  alone  are  valued.' 

An  able  writer  in  the  Assurance  Magazine  says  the  loading 
*'  will  clearly  be  required  in  every  year  to  come,  as  much  as  in 
those  which  have  passed,  and  therefore  must  be  carefully  set  aside 
for  the  purposes  in  question." 

Dr.  Farr  does  not  enter  very  fully  into  the  discussion.  He  says, 
"  It  is  urged  by  one  class  of  actuaries,  that  the  '  charge '  should 
not  be  brought  mto  account ;  and  what  I  have  said  hitherto  is  in 
accordance  with  that  view." 

Mr.  Sang  again  says,  "  Now,  were  we  to  proceed  incautiously, 
and  estimate  the  present  value  of  the  gross  premiums  due,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  we  would  be  accounting  as  present  property^  the 
value  of  a  fund  yet  to  be  realised.  To  avoid  including  this  in  our 
estimate,  we  must  take  not  the  gross  premium^  but  the  7iet  pre* 
niiuni  tJuU  would  have  resulted  from  tfie  best  kfiown  law  of  mor- 
talityy 

Mr.  Percy  M.  Dove,  in  publishing  the  results  of  a  valuation  in 
Ids  Office,  took  the  precaution,  and  we  think  wisely  as  the  times 
go,  of  announcing  as  follows  :  "  The  future  premiums  in  existing 
policies  have  not  been  computed  at  the  full  amount  payable  by 
the  assured,  but  at  the  lesser  amount  found  by  deducting  from 
each  the  '  loading^  or  addition  made  for  expenses  and  profit.  By 
this  method  the  sources  of  profits  are  entirely  disunited  from  con- 
sideration in  the  demonstrations,  and  we  deal  solely  and  exclu- 
sively with  the  profit  made  within  the  period  of  investigation." 
Other  Managers  will  do  well  to  follow  this  example. 

Now,  after  all  that  has  been  said  against  the  introduction  of  the 
loading  into  valuations,  it  may  be  startling  for  us  to  assert  that 
no  valuation  can  ever  be  considered  complete  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  the  loading.  Yet  such  is  really  the  case,  with, 
however,  this  important  proviso,  that  it  should  appear  on  both 
sides  of  the  account 

We  are  not  claiming  credit  for  originating  this  view  of  the 
case.  It  has  long  since  had  its  able  supporters,  and  amongst 
these,  actuaries  who,  by  reason  of  the  position  they  occupy,  may 
be  ranked  at  the  head  of  their  profession.  The  editors  of  the 
Assurance  Magazine  (vol.  iii.,  p.  292-3)  put  this  unanswerable 
case : — 

"  Jjei  uR  flup|H)8e  a  Company  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  from  premiomfl 
of  £100,000  \H5T  auniuii,  and  that  its  bosineBa  was  commenced  with  rates  sup- 
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poeed  to  be  equal  in  every  case  to  the  risk,  a  marginal  addition  [loading]  of 
25  per  cent,  beingf  made  to  them  tliroujirhout.  The  portion  of  income  required 
in  Buch  case  for  the  mvm%  assured  merely  would  hence  be  £80,000,  and  the  re- 
maining £20,000  per  annum  icould  be  the  pramsion  for  extra  contingencies. 
Let  UB  now  imagine  (thej  continue)  an  investi^tion  to  be  made  as  to  the  real 
rate  of  mortality  prevailing:,  and  tliat  it  he  found  that  in  lieu  of  the  rate  origi- 
nally assured  being  borne  out,  a  certain  increased  one  is  proved  to  obtain^  the 
premiums  based  upon  which  tcotUd  make  it  necessary  to  devote  £90,000  instead 
of  £80,000  per  annum  to  meet  the  risks;  the  aurplus  income  being:  thus 
reduced  to  £10,000  per  annum  only,  instead  of  £20,000.  Now  as  the  chang^e 
in  tlie  rate  of  premium  consequent  upon  that  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  is  not 
immediately  apparent,  this  reduction  in  the  surplus  income  is  7iot  unlikely  to 
escape  observation,  where  the  net  premiums  alone  are  valued,  and  matters  in 
this  way  might  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  if  no  such  reduction  had  taken  place — 
a  state  of  thing^s  impossible  to  be  where  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  net  premiums  is  always  retained.  In  short,  it  cannot 
be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  means  we  have  in  this  business 
of  judging  as  to  the  future  must  be  derived  from  a  vigilant  observation  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  circumstances  as  nearly  as  possible  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, and  that  thus  it  behoves  us  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  investigations 
with  this  object,  and  to  effect  such  changes  in  the  provision  for  future  liabili- 
ties as  may  t/iereupon  be  found  necessary We  thus  virtually  exer- 
cise a  power  of  raising  or  depressing  the  future  premiums,  as  the  necessities 
of  the  case  may  demand ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  we  increase  or  diminish 
the  returns  of  surplus  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  our  experience,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law  which  regfulates,  fulfilling  in  this  way,  and  obviously 
in  the  proper  manner,  the  very  objects  with  wlSch  the  marg^inal  additionfl 
were  originally  made." 

We  most  entirely  agree  with  all  the  authorities  quoted  in 
deprecating  the  system  of  valuing  the  gross  premiums  as  a  set  off 
against  the  net  liabilities.  No  writer,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  ever  justified  such  a  course,  although  it  has  been  too  fre- 
quently acted  upon.  The  point  we  urge  is  that  a  sum  so  impor- 
tant for  good  or  evil  as  the  value  of  the  loading,  should  not  be 
left  entirely  out  of  the  account. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  this  plan  being  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  abuses,  we  believe  the  very  opposite  eftect  would  be  produced. 
The  introducing  of  this  item  into  the  account  would  be  a  means 
of  testing  whether  it  had  already  been  trespassed  upon  in  the 
present  or  any  previous  valuations.  Mr.  Jellicoe  thinks  it  "  quite 
right  to  take  the  value  of  the  gross  premiums,  and  to  deduct  from 
them  a  portion  for  the  purpose  of  forming  from  that  a  guarantee 
or  surplus  fund,"  which  he  afterwards  designates  "  a  contrivance 
to  preserve  the  same  margin  nearly,  whatever  the  fluctuation  in 
the  risk  of  premium  may  be" — as,  in  fact,  detailed  in  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  editors  of  the  Assurance  Magazine^  of  whom  he  is 
one,  and  so  far  we  go  entirely  with  him. 

There  is  another  strong  reason  in  support  of  this  view.  Take 
the  case  of  two  Ofiiccs,  one  charging  high  rates  of  premium ;  the 
other,  low  rates — such  indeed  as  might  be  derived  from  the  Eng- 
lish Table  No.  2 — in  the  one  case  the  net  rates  being  loaded  40 
per  cent. :  in  the  other  case  only  twenty.  Now  if  the  valuation 
were  confined  to  the  net  rates  only,  the  position  of  the  two  Oflices 
would  appear  equal  (if  their  businesses  had  been  equal),  whereas 
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the  actual  resources  of  the  high  rate  Office  mtuij  under  equally 
sound  inaDagement,  be  infioitely  greater  than  those  of  the  low  rate 
one. 

Lastly,  we  may  ask,  if  the  loading  be  not  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  items  of  valuation,  what  guarantee  is  there  sufficiently  pal- 
pable for  public  guidance,  that  where  it  is  intended  to  ^^rnake 
things  pleasant,"  regardless  of  the  after  consequences,  the  loading 
will  not  be  included  on  the  asset  side  of  the  account  without  the 
fact  being  notified  ? 

In  the  conduct  of  an  actuarial  inves^ation  there  should  be  no 
swerving  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Here,  as  Professor  de  Mor- 
gan declares,  *'  it  is  tnUh  and  not  security  that  is  the  object." 
There  should  be  no  speculation  in  such  matters :  all  should  con- 
form to  the  strict  laws  of  certainty.  Mr.  Morgan  set  us  a  noble 
example  in  the  great  Equitable  Society :  we  shall  do  well  to  fol- 
low it.  Addressing  the  members  in  1793,  he  said,  '^It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  Society  that  has  been  uniformly  guided  in  its  prac- 
tice by  calculation ;  and  the  success  and  credit  which  it  has  at- 
tained sufficiently  prove  the  wbdom  of  this  conduct."  To  which 
we  devoutly  say  Amen. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Farreu  has  remarked  that  "it  must  be  an  obvioiu 
strain  upon  the  Actuary's  firmness  to  be  aware  that  in  making  up 
his  accounts  for  the  next  valuation,  if  he  does  not  declare  a  very 
large  bonus,  the  business  of  the  Office  will  fall  off;"  and,  he  adds, 
"A  man  who  does  not  know  thoroughly  all  about  the  subject 
must  be  in  a  very  awkward  position."  An  Actuary  who  does  not 
well  consider  all  the  points  we  have  noted,  and  many  others  which 
can  claim  no  space  in  a  simply  popular  treatise,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility, sooner  or  later,  lead  any  Company  he  may  be  connected 
with  into  considerable,  if  not  irretrievable  difficulties. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT,  INCLUDING  THE  PUR. 
CHASE  OF  LIFE  POLICIES,  AND  SPECULATIONS  IN  INSURANCE 
SHARES. 

The  preceding  chapters  on  bonuses  will  have  prepared  our 
readers  to  look  upon  Life  Assurance  with  some  regard  to  its 
claims  as  a  profitable  investment.  Their  primary  object,  indeed, 
has  been  to  consider  the  sources  of  profit  with  regard  to  its  equi- 
table distribution  amongst  the  policy-holders.  Still  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  points  there  discussed,  would  have  constituted  a 
desirable  introduction  to  the  question  we  are  now  approaching. 
The  purpose  of  the  following  chapters  then  will  be  to  show  that 
Life  Assurance — apart  from  all  other  considerations — offers  de- 
cided advantages  as  a  means  of  investment  /  a  view  in  support  of 
which  we  shall  adduce  abundant  testimony. 

In  order  to  furnish  some  more  definite  idea  of  the  advantageous 
results  which  Litie  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording,  than  is 
generally  conveyed  by  merely  dry  statements  of  facts,  we  pur- 
pose to  append  to  the  following  chapter  some  illustrations  of  the 
practical  working  of  Interest  :  to  which  source,  as  we  have  al- 
i*eady  explained,  much  that  at  first  sight  appears  unaccountable 
in  matters  connected  with  Investments  is  traceable.  We  shall 
also  include  in  this  division  a  short  chapter  on  the  purchase  of 
life  policies^  a  point  on  which  more  general  information  is  much 
required ;  and,  finally,  a  chapter  on  Insurance  Shares  as  a  medium 
of  investment. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view, 
while  speaking  of  Life  Assurance  in  thje  light  of  an  Investment ; 
and  that  is  the  certainty  of  the  issue.  The  uncertainty  of  human 
life  may  constitute  a  barrier  to  all  other  speculations.  In  Life  As- 
surance this  is  one  of  the  main  elements  taken  into  account.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Babbage  has  well  said  : 

"  The  whole  object  of  Assurances  is  to  render  certain  that  which  nature  has 
made  uncertain.  A  person  in  health  and  employment  knows  that  if  he  lives 
a  few  years  he  will  be  able  to  leave  at  his  death  a  competency  for  his  family  ; 
but  he  knows  also  that  from  the  uncertainty  of  life  he  may  be  cut  off  in  a 
year,  in  a  month,  and  leave  his  family  unprovided  for :  thus  situated,  he  has 
recourse  to  an  Assurance  on  his  life,  and  he  is  now  certain  of  leaving  a  pro- 
vision for  his  family." 

With  this  view  steadily  before  us  we  may  proceed. 


CHAPTER  L 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

The  fi^eat  Dr.  Franklin,  amongst  the  many  wise  things  he  said 
and  did,  pronounced  "  a  policy  of  Life  Assurance  "  to  be  "  the 
cheapest  and  safest  mode  of  making  a  certain  provision  for  one's 
family."  Assuming  then  that  all  persons  oi  sound  mind  and 
ordinary  education  are  desirous  oi  making  some  provision  for 
those  dependent  upon  them,  to  guard  against  their  being  render- 
ed destitute,  or  thrown  upon  the  bounty  of  strangers,  we  purpose 
to  devote  a  few  pages,  in  which  to  demonstrate  that  Dr.  Franklin's 
view  of  Life  Assurance  is  the  correct  one ;  and  also  to  show,  that 
even  those  who  have  no  family  or  friends  to  provide  for,  may  find 
in  Life  Assurance  a  safe  and  profitable  means  of  investtnent. 

Formerly  persons  looked  upon  Life  Assurance  as  a  scheme  for 
taxing  their  purses,  or  curtailing  their  present  enjoym-ents,  without 
much  prospect  of  any  certain  or  adequate  return.  If  such  an  as- 
sumption were  ever  true,  which  we  by  no  means  admit,  it  cei> 
tainly  can  lay  no  claim  to  verity  in  the  present  improved  state 
of  the  science. 

It  will  not  create  surprise  if  we  take  occasion  to  remark  thus 
early  in  the  inquiry  that,  whether  the  object  of  the  person  assur- 
ing be  the  all-important  one  of  making  a  provision  for  his  family^ 
or  whether  it  be  simply  with  a  view  to  the  profitable  investment 
of  money,  the  same  sagacity  and  caution  which  are  employed  by 
business  people  in  ordinary  transactions  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  matters  of  Life  'Assurance,  otherwise  disappointment 
and  loss  may  be  the  result.  Life  Assurance  indeed  being  "  a  con- 
tract based  upon  confidence,"  the  fulfilment  of  its  object  extend- 
ing to  remote  periods,  most  frequently  terminating  only  with  the 
chief  party  to  the  contract,  even  more  than  usual  caution  should 
be  exercised.  Because  Life  Assurance  is  in  itself  good,  and  its 
adoption  in  most  instances  praiseworthy,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  all  the  channels  to  its  accomplishment  are  either  good,  praise- 
worthy, or  even  trustworthy ;  the  contrary  is,  indeed,  too  fre- 
quently shown  to  be  the  case.  It  must,  therefore,  be  understood 
that  the  advantages  we  are  about  to  explain  may  only  be  expect- 
ed to  accrue  to  those  who  seek  membership  in  sound  and  respec- 
table Offices,  be  they  young  or  old. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  enterins^  further  upon  these  points 
here,  a  chapter  has  been  prepared  under  the  title  of  ''  Guide  to 
the  Selection  of  an  Assurance  Office,"  which  the  reader  may  con- 
sult with  advantage  before  attempting  to  enter  upon  Life  Assu- 
rance as  an  investment.  We  will  only  therefore  add,  that  there 
are  now  existing  numerous  Offices,  both  old  and  young,  that  ap- 
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pear  capable  of  giving  all  the  advantages  which  we  shall  lead  the 
reader  to  expect  in  the  progress  of  this  chapter,  while  unfortu- 
nately also,  there  are  some  which  should  be  avoided  as  we  avoid 
a  pestilence  or  a  famine. 

It  has  been  the  custom  with  most  writers  to  dwell  upon  Life 
Assurance  as  a  great  moral  duty,  or,  if  they  have  entered  upon 
its  advantages,  it  has  been  rather  in  a  national  than  in  an  indivi- 
dual light.  This  we  fancy  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
mistake.  However  much  we  may  deplore  the  fact,  we  may  still 
speak  of  it  as  a/<xc<,  that  comparatively  few  people  pay  much  re- 
gard to  what  is  simply  their  duty,  unless  they  have  some  personal 
object  in  view  in  addition.  Acting  upon  this  view  in  an  insu- 
rance career  extending  over  some  years,  we  have  always  endea- 
vored to  show  those  with  whom  we  came  in  contact,  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  assure,  and  we  have  very  rarely  missed  our  mark. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  particularly 
with  mercantile  people,  to  ask,  "  Will  it  pay  ?  '  We  hope  we  may 
convince  our  readers,  and  that  they  again  may  convince  their 
friends,  that  it  xoUL     So  now  to  our  task. 

While  many  of  the  writers  before  referred  to  have  failed  to  take 
the  ground  we  have  now  assumed,  most  of  them  have  expressed 
views  in  support  of  the  profitable  character  of  assurance  invest- 
ments, and  we  are  desirous  of  strengthening  our  position  by  some 
reference  to  these  opinions. 

Dr.  Farr,  who  writes  upon  Life  Assurance  simply  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  science,  and  the  rendering  of  it  more 
generally  applicable,  says,  **  Probably  if  the  following  question 
were  put  to  those  whose  lives  are  now  insured — what  is  the  ad- 
vantage which  you  derive  from  investing  your  surplus  income  in 
an  Assurance  Office  ?  more  than  one-half  would  reply — The  cer- 
tainty of  my  executors  receiving  a  sum  at  my  death,  were  that  to 
take  place  to-morrow.  This,"  he  adds,  '*w  out  half  an  answer ; 
for  not  only  does  the  Office  undertake  the  equalization  of  life,  as 
above  described,  but  also  the  return  of  the  sums  invested  with  comr 
pound  interest?"^  He  then  proceeds  to  the  development  of  the  idea 
which  constitutes  the  argument  of  the  present  chapter: — 

"  A  Life  Assurance  Office  is  a  bank,  in  which  deposits  are  made  every  year, 
to  be  withdrawn  aJt  the  death  of  the  depositor  ;  it  is  a  lottery  reversed,  as  for 
unequal  sums  it  sells  equal  prizes ;  it  is  a  trading^  firm,  in  some  cases  seeking 
customers  every  year,  and  always  seeking  customers ;  it  is  a  Company  of  capi- 
talists, constantly  looking  out  for  long  investments,  and  well  organized,  to 
deal  profitably  in  securities  at  some  greater  risk  than  those  returning  3  per 
cent,  interest." 

Vide  12th  Report  of  Begistrar-Oenerat. 

Professor  de  Morgan  says  no  one  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
an  Assurance  Office  *'  who  does  not  consider  it  as  a  Savings  Bank 
yielding  interest,  and  interest  upon  interest ;"  adding,  "  This  is  a 
reason  why  an  Office  which  charges  for  its  insurance  more  than  it 
is  worth,  as  an  insurance,  may  nevertbeless  place  its  contributors 
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in  a  better  position  than  they  would  have  held  if  there  bad  been 
no  such  Institution." 
He  then  proceeds : — 

"  To  make  this  clear,  let  us  consider  the  working  of  a  simple  Investment 
Office.  A  lar^e  number  of  individuals  subscribe  a  sum,  which  they  intrust  to 
an  individual  or  a  Company  to  employ,  yielding^  them  the  return  at  some  fix- 
ed but  distant  period.  Let  each  share  be  £100.  The  best  thini;  which  an  indi- 
vidual could  do  with  such  a  small  sum,  so  as  to  have  perfect  security  for  its  return, 
would  be  to  invest  it  in  the  funds  at  8^  (now  3^)  per  cent.  He  mi^ht  also  in- 
vest the  interest,  and  thus  obtain  compound  interest ;  but  it  is  not  easy  for  an 
individual  to  do  this.  Unless  he  provide  an  agent  to  draw  the  dividends  im- 
mediately on  their  becoming  due,  various  circumstances  will  happen  to  pre- 
vent the  immediate  investment  of  the  interest.  It  is  not  at  all  an  unfair  cal- 
culation to  suppose,  that  upon  each  half-yearly  dividend  a  month  will  be  lost, 
so  that  nominal  compound  interest  for  42  years  will  only  be  really  for  85 
years.  A  single  pound,  therefore,  laid  up  by  a  man  aged  20,  and  improved 
for  the  average  term  of  his  life  at  3^  per  cent.,  would  only  become  £3  6«.  8d ; 
while  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  lost  no  time,  it  would  become  £4  5«.,  or 
nearly  £1  more.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Company,  or  a  skilful  individual  who 
can  command  large  sums  of  money,  can  always  make  the  best  interest  which 
the  market  will  iSford." 

He  adds : — 

"  The  funds,  from  the  security  of  their  tenure,  and  the  conveniences  which 
they  offer,  will  always,  in  ordinary  times,  represent  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
which  money  will  yield.  Other  investments,  which  offer  better  interest,  are 
generally  only  accessible  to  those  who  can  command  considerable  sums,  and 
are  frequently  attended  with  risk ;  so  that  it  requires  knowledge  to  diiRtin- 
guish  between  the  sound  and  the  unsound.  A  Company  employing  the  whole 
time  of  a  person  or  persons  skilled  in  money  matters,  and  having  oontinoal 
large  investments  to  make,  can  realise  not  only  more  interest,  but  so  mndi 
more  that  there  still  remains  a  surplus  worth  considering  after  the  skill  emr 
ployed  has  been  paid  for.  It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say  that,  all  ex- 
penses paid,  they  command  S^  per  cent,  compound  interest.  More  than  this^ 
they  can  obtain  such  interest  without  any  delay  in  investing  the  interest.  .  . 
Hence  £1  improved  during  the  average  life  of  an  individual,  aged  20,  will  be- 
come £4  5s." 

Mr.  Chaplin,  the  London  Secretary  of  the  JSHinburgh  Life 
Office,  speaks  of  Life  Assurance  as  **  notoriously  the  best  invest- 
ment "  that  can  be  made.  Adding,  *'  No  other  can  be  made 
combining  so  well  the  two  great  requisites,  security  ctnd  profit. 
In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  and  trade,  in  times  of  wild  spec- 
ulation and  of  disastrous  panic,  in  the  plethora  of  peace  and  the 
exhaustion  of  war.  Life  Assurance  investments  have  been  uniform- 
ly safe  and  profitable.  Of  what  other  kind  of  investment,''  he 
asks,  '*  can  the  same  thing  be  said  ?" 

An  able  writer  in  the  Morning  Herald^  during  the  period  of  the 
*'  Assurance  Controversy,"  offered  some  sound  observations  on  the 
elements  of  security  in  a  Life  Office.  *' Losses  of  any  magnitude 
are  indeed  rare  among  the  Life  Offices,  because  their  charges  and 
liabilities  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
business ;  and  the  law  of  mortality  on  which  their  premiums  are 
based  is  an  acknowledged,  an  established  law.  .  .  .  For  these 
reasons  no  crash  ever  did,  or  ever  can  happen  among  the  Life 
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Offices  from  any  other  cause^  or  causes^  than  evU  or  ignorant 
management^  or  an  unforeseen  and  disastrous  convulsion  of  the 
money  world,  to  which  all  business  associations  of  every  kind 
and  character  are  alike  subject.  The  Life  Offices  in  good  hands 
are,  therefore,  by  their  constitution  and  their  objects,  no  less  than 
by  the  fact  that  all  premiums  are  paid  in  advance,  almost  wholly 
secured  from  the  hazards  of  mere  adventure  or  mere  enter 
prise." 

The  author  of  that  clever  publication —  Why  is  not  Life  Assu- 
rance universal?  says: — 

"  Whether  regarded  as  a  speculation,  as  an  investment,  or  as  a  reversion, 
there  is  nothing  which  offers  such  a  profitable  and  accumolative  return  for 
even  small  sums  of  money  as  a  Life  Assurance  Office/' 

Another  equally  able  writer  says : — 

"  Not  only  is  Insurance  the  means  of  guarding  against  a  contingency,  but 
still  further,  if  the  Office  is  a  good  one  it  is,  probably,  the  best  inw^ment  that 
can  be  chosen  by  a  prudent  man,  provided  that  he  does  not  over  OMure,  and  $o 
run  the  risk  of  being  obliged,  at  iome  future  time,  to  relinquish  his  policy.  We 
say  this  advisedly,  and  even  supposing  a  man  had  the  certainty  of  living  to  an 
advanced  age ;  for  the  excess  of  premium  that  he  will  have  paid  will  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  additions  to  his  policy  by  way  of  bonus.  T?Us 
may  be  proved  by  past  experience,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  already  done  by  Mr. 
De  Morgan  in  his  work  upon  the  subject.  Everything,  however,  toUl  depend 
upon  the  Office."* 

We  need  proceed  no  further  with  authorities  in  support  of  the 
advantageous  nature  of  Life  Assurance  as  an  investment,  because 
we  shall  presently  give  tabular  results  drawn  from  actual  experi- 
ence; but  one  difficulty  we  have  to  meet  at  this  point  in  an 
objection  which  is  too  often  well  founded — namely,  that  that 
which  is  most  advantageous  is  very  frequently  most  insecure. 
Now  can  this  objection  be  fairly  applied  to  Life  Assurance  invest- 
ments ?  We  think  not ;  and  have  we  not  good  grounds  on  which 
to  base  our  opinions  ? 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  commercial  world  which  ap- 
proaches EVEN  remotely  THE  SECURITY  OF  A  WELL-ESTABLISHED 

Life  Office." — Professor  de  Morgan, 

To  make  the  point  yet  more  clear,  he  adds, "  the  certainty  is  the 
thing  contracted  for.  Trade  and  speculation  might  have  realised 
greater  profits :  trade  and  speculation  might  have  realised  ruin  /" 
What  testimony  can  be  stronger ! 

Mr.  Finlaison  illustrates  this  certainty  in  another  way.  "  The 
basis  of  all  questions  having  reference  to  the  failure  or  continu- 
ance of  life  is  well-known  to  be  a  law  of  mortality,  or  the  probabi- 
lity th.'^t  a  human  being  who  may  be  in  any  given  year  of  age 
will  die  in  that  same  year.  If  this  be  accurately  determined  for 
each  and  every  single  year  in  the  natural  life  of  mankind,  all  other 
questions  whatsoever  of  a  financial  nature  are  capable  of  precise 

*  I4Di  Aiiiiraiioe  Offloat,  New  sad  SpecolatlTt. 
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solution  being  merely  so  many  arithmetical  results."    This  cer- 
tainty we  have  already  seen  fully  established. 

Mr.  Soper  takes  a  strictly  mercantile  view  of  the  case,  and 
declares  "There  are  no  grounds  for  apprehending,  under  any 
possible  circumstances^  a  crash  amongst  the  Life  Offices,  as  amongst 
railroads  or  other  speculative  undertakings:  for  (he  adds)  the 
business  investments  of  Life  Offices  do  not  partake  of  a  speculative 
character.  Even  a  panic  in  the  money  world,  which  brings  des- 
truction upon  other  interests,  must  benefit  the  Life  Offices^  by 
raising  the  value  of  money ^  which  is  their  Ofdy  stock  in  trtideJ" 
This  confirms  the  views  already  expressed  in  our  chapter  on 
interest. 

And,  lastly,  we  are  told  that  so  expansive  as  well  as  secure  is 
the  principle  of  Life  Assurance,  that  "  there  is  not  a  position  or 
circumstance  in  life  in  regard  to  monetary  affiiirs,  in  which  its 
principles  are  not  applicable." 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  security  of  Life  Assurance  investments 
as  a  principle  settled,  and  return  to  their  advantages.  Here  we 
have  to  reiterate  "everything  depends  upon  the  Office."  The 
proudest  barque  that  ever  skimmed  the  seas  is  rendered  powerless 
from  the  moment  she  touches  upon  the  quicksands.  Tne  shoals 
and  quicksands  of  Life  Assurance  too  often  lie  near  the  surface, 
and  are  only  glossed  over  by  the  shallow  water  of  "  pretended 
advantages."  These  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  all 
persons  who  seek  Life  Assurance  either  as  an  Investment  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  or  as  a  simple  provision  for  their  fami- 
lies. It  is  a  proud  thing  to  be  said  of  Life  Assurance  that  no 
instance  can  be  adduced  of  an  established  Office  failing  to  meet 
its  engagements  to  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  ponnd,  out  it  is 
nevertheless  true;  and  no  substantial  advantages  can  come  out  of 
any  other  mode  of  procedure.  Those,  then,  who  seek  for  profi- 
table Life  Assumnce  investments  must  seek  Offices  suitable  to 
their  objects. 

It  does  not  require  either  argument  or  illustration  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  if  a  person  dies  before  the  premiums  be  has  paid, 
improved  at  the  current  rate  of  interest,  amonnt  to  the  sum  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  under  his  policy,  the  investment  to  him  must 
have  been  a  good  one.  We  must,  therefore,  extend  our  illustra- 
tions to  the  case  of  persons  who  live  the  average  duration  of  life; 
and  who  is  there  that  does  not  individually  expect  to  do  this  ? 

One  of  the  most  usual  arguments  with  persons  who  object  to 
assure  is  that  they  can  make  better  use  of  their  money,  therefore 
our  examples  may  also  be  framed  to  meet  this  objection.  The 
plan  to  pursue,  in  such  a  ease,  is  to  assume  the  same  person  to 
commence  at  the  same  period  of  life,  two  kinds  of  investment,  one 
by  means  of  Life  Assurance,  the  other  by  any  other  mode  he  may 
select — the  same  annual  sum  being  applied  to  each. 

Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  some  years  since,  applied  this  very  test, 
taking  for  the  '^&sis  pf  bis  assi;r^nce  iayestment  the  rates  and 
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bonuses  of  the  £!quitahle.    Here  is  the  Table  of  the  results,  which 
should  be  read  carefully  : — 


A  person,  m«<1  SA*  P«7ii>C  iClOO 

per  Mnnum  premium, 

MaurM  JL\,\fVit  which  becomet 

with  boniu  addition  in 

A  peraon  larinc  out 

JtiOii  per  •■num, 

Rt  9  per  c«nt^  for 

•07  of  thf  name 

nunber  of  year* 

will  have 

A  pemon  hying,  oat 
^lUO  per  Rnaom, 
•t  4  per  cent.,  f«ir 
any  of  the  aame 
number  of  year* 
will  hare 

A  penoa  laylnf  oat 

^100  per  annum, 

at  6  per  cent^  for 

any  of  tlw  tame 

number  of  yean 

will  have 

A  perw>n  layinff  oat 
XIOO  per  annum, 
■t  0  per  cent.,  for 
any  of  the  lutme 
number  of  years 
will  have 

£ 

10  years 5,096 

15     "     6,032 

20     "     7,072 

25     "     8,525 

30     "     10,400 

85     "     12,688 

40     "     15,246 

45     "     18.045 

50     "     20,862 

£ 
1,146 
1,860 
2,687 
8,646 
4,757 
6,046 
7,540 
9,272 
11,280 

£ 
1,201 
2,002 
2,978 
4,165 
5,608 
7,365 
9,503 
12,103 
15,267 

£ 

1,257 

2,158 

8,307 

4,773 

6,644 

9,032 

12,080 

15,970 

20,935 

£ 

1,818 

2,328 

3,679 

5,486 

7,906 

11,143 

15,476 

21,274 

29,034 

Now,  this  Table  shows,  that  a  person  aged  25  investing  £100 
per  annum,  in  the  Equitcbble  Office,  and  £100  per  annum  in  any 
other  kind  of  investment,  must  live  to  the  age  of  75  and  realise  5 
per  cent  interest  on  his  investments  during  a  period  oi fifty  yearSj 
without  the  loss  of  a  shilling  of  the  principal,  in  order  to  make 
the  latter  equal  the  former — the  average  duration  of  life  after 
that  age  being  only  40  years  !  But  i^  on\y  four  per  cent,  be  re- 
alised, which  would  be  considered  a  handsome  average  over  such 
a  period  of  years,  the  Life  Assurance  investment  would  be  better 
than  the  other  by  one-fourth  !  At  3  per  cent.,  or  at  ages  nearer  to 
the  average  duration  of  life,  the  comparison  becomes  ridiculous! 

Mr.  Babbagc  remarks  upon  the  results  of  the  Table : — 

"  If  the  interest  on  money  were  4  per  cent.,  a  person  aged  25  most  live 
about  65  years,  or  reach  the  a^  of  90  before  he  will  have  paid  to  the  Office  a 
sum  equal  to  that  which  he  is  to  receive  at  his  death.  If  money  can  be  im- 
proved at  5  per  cent,  he  must  live  nearly  fifty  years,  and  even  at  6  per  cent, 
be  must  live  almost  40  years  before  the  accumulations  from  his  annual  pre- 
miums amount  to  the  sum  he  receives  at  his  death.  Now,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Tables,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  a  man  aged  25  will  live  40  years 
and  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society  gives  nearly  the  same  result." 

Speaking  of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  .Ejuitch 
ble  policies,  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  address  in  1795,  said : — 

"  I  know  of  no  claim  in  which  the  addUian  to  it  has  not  far  exceeded  any 
profit  which  the  Society  could  posMy  have  derived  from  the  asswrance  uhile  %t 
existed.  Nor  (he  adds)  are  there  many  instances  of  the  older  policies  in  which 
the  Society,  in  consequence  of  the  additions  made  to  them,  tnHndd  not  now  pa/y 
nearly  as  much,  if  not  more,  for  the  present  value  of  those  assurances,  than  the 
amount  of  aU  the  annual  premiums  which  have  ever  been  received  upon  them; 
together  with  the  accumulations  of  compound  interest  added  to  those  per- 
miums." 

He  then  furnishes  an  instance : — 
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"  Suppose  a  life  of  35  to  have  been  assured  in  the  year  1769,  in  the  sum  of 
£1,000  at  tlie  annual  premium  of  £30.  In  the  course  of  thirty-one  years,  the 
sum,  beinf^r  laid  out  annually  to  be  improved  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  at 
which  the  premiums  are  computed,  would  now  have  accumulated  to  £1,500. 
If,  however,  this  policy  were  now  surrendered,  the  sum  of  £1,527  would  be 
paid  for  the  value  of  it ;  so  that  the  person  will  have  been  assured  thirty-one 
years  in  the  sum  of  £1,000  (exclusive  of  the  addition)  not  only  without  any 
expense,  but  even  with  the  advantapfe  of  receiving  £27  ag  a  graiiUty  at  ihd  end 
of  the  term.  Were  no  further  additions,  therefore,  to  be  ever  made  to  the 
assurances,  the  older  members,  at  least,  would  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  those  benefits  wliich  they  alreadv  enjoy,  and  which  must  have 
exceeded  their  highest  hopes  and  expectations. 

A8,  however,  the  enormous  bonuses  of  the  JEquitabley  upon 
which  the  preceding  illustrations  are  based,  have  passed  awav, 
and  no  other  Assurance  Society  is  ever  likely  to  realise  precisely 
similar  results,  we  will  furnish  an  example  better  adapted  to  the 
present  time.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  two  persons  in  humble  life, 
who  can  each  spare  £5  per  annum  for  purposes  of  investment, 
and  resolve  to  do  so ;  the  one  adopting  the  principle  that  "  unity 
is  strength  "  and  joining  an  Assurance  Office — the  other  taking 
bis  chance  as  an  individual  investor.  The  latter,  we  shall  as- 
sume, realises  a  uniform  rate  of  4  percent,  compound  interest; 
the  former,  we  shall  suppose,  joins  an  Office  founded  on  the  Car- 
lisle Table  of  Mortality,  charging  for  a  participating  assurance  at 
age  30,  £2  10«.  per  cent,  and  giving  bonus  returns  equivalent  to 
\\  per  annum  upon  the  sum  assured,  and  the  progressive  additions 
thereto :  results  within  the  reach  of  successfuUv  conducted  As- 
surance Offices,  and  such  as  are  now  being  realised  by  many  re- 
spectable Offices.  Let  us  commend  the  Table  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  reader : — 

The  following  explanation  will  assist  in  the  understanding  of 
the  table.  The  first  column  gives  the  progressive  ages  of  the 
parties.  The  second  the  number  of  years  the  Assurance  and  the 
investment  have  been  on  foot.  The  third,  progressive  bonus  ac- 
cumulations on  the  life  policy — no  additions  being  usually  made 
in  the  event  of  death  within  the  first  five  years,  none  are  here 
added  until  the  expiration  of  that  term.  The  fourth  column  gives 
the  progressive  accumulations  of  the  investment  with  interest  and 
compound  interest ;  and  the  last  column  shows  the  difference  in 
favor  of  Life  Assurance  at  any  period  of  the  transaction,  or  vice 
versa^  as  is  the  case  in  the  last  year  or  two.  The  Life  Assurance 
premium  is  supposed  to  be  (as  is  customary)  paid  one  year  in 
advance,  namely,  on  each  birth-day,  and  the  £5  in  the  fourth 
column  invested  at  the  same  time.  These  payments  in  advance 
will  account  for  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figorea 
in  the  first  and  second  colunm. 
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TABLE 
Showing  the  resalt  of  ABsorance  against  other  Investments. 


Afsof 
Aunrmr 

Afaof 

lifePoiicr 

Amuant  of  AMurnaoe 
Polky  aiid  ita  ProfroMiT* 

Amount  of  Inraatmant 
with  Compoand 

DUTeraone  !a  fiiTor  ofUfe 

and 

mmI 

Aecamulatiotts  from 

Intareat  aoeumalatad  at 

Aaauraaoa  ovar  oUmv 

iBTMtor. 

iDTMtmenL 

Boaoaea. 

4  par  cent. 

UTaatmaata. 

£    8.   d. 

£    «.   (2. 

£    B.   d. 

30 

1         . 

200    0    0 

5    0    0 

195    0    0 

31 

2 

200    0    0 

10    4    0 

189  16    0 

32 

3 

200    0    0 

15  12    2 

184    7  10 

38 

4 

200    0    0 

21    4    8 

178  15    4 

34 

5 

200    0    0 

27    1    8 

172  18    4 

35 

6 

215    0    0 

33    3    4 

181  16    8 

36 

7 

218    4    6 

39  10    0^ 

178  14    5i 

37 

8 

221    9    0 

46    1    7i 

175    7    4i 

38 

9 

224  13    6 

62  18    6 

171  15    0 

39 

10 

227  18    0 

60    0  10 

167  17    2 

40 

11 

231    2    6 

67    8  10^ 

168  18    7i 

41 

12 

234  11    9 

75    2    9i 

159    8  Hi 

42 

13 

288    1    0 

88    2  11 

154  18    1 

48 

14 

241  10    8 

91    9    5 

150    0  10 

44 

15 

244  19    6 

100    2    7i 

144  16  lOi 

45 

16 

248    8    9 

109    2    9 

189    6    0 

46 

17 

252    3    1 

118  10    Oi 

183  13    Oi 

47 

18 

255  17    5 

128    4  10 

127  12    7 

48 

19 

259  11    9 

138    7    5 

121    4    4 

49 

20 

263    6    1 

148  18    1\ 

114    7  Hi 

50 

21 

267    0    5 

159  17    8 

107    8    2 

51 

22 

271    0    2 

171    5    2 

99  15    0 

52 

23 

274  19  11 

188    2    2 

91  17    9 

58 

24 

278  19    8 

195    8    9i 

88  10  lOi 

54 

25 

282  19    5 

208    5    2 

74  14    8 

55 

26 

286  19    2 

221  11    9^ 

65    7    4i 

56 

27 

291    5    0 

285    9    0^ 

55  15  Hi 

57 

28 

295  10  10 

247  17    6 

47  13    5 

58 

29 

299  16    8 

264  17    4 

34  19    4 

59 

30 

304    2    6 

280    9    8 

23  18    8 

60 

31 

808    8    4 

296  18    8 

11  14    8 

61 

32 

313    0    9 

318  11    Oi 

0  10    3il  8 

62 

33 

317  14    9 

826    1  10 

8    7    1    1  1 
16  12    8i  f  « 

68 

34 

322  10    0 

889    2    8i 

64 

35 

327    6    6 

852  14    Oi 

25    7    6ijg 

The  main  points  of  comparison  are,  that  for  the  first  81  years 
A  (the  assurer)  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  B  (the  investor). 
This  advantage,  it  is  perfectly  true,  gradually  decreases  as  years 
roll  on,  until  the  parties  respectively  arrive  at  the  age  of  61,  when 
their  positions  are  equal;  and,  from  that  time,  the  advantage 
turns  m  favor  of  B.  But  look  back  a  little  and  consult  the  mor- 
tality tables.  The  Carlisle  Table,  upon  which  the  comparison  is 
founded,  savs  that  at  age  30  the  future  esepectation  of  life  is  34 
years !  What,  then,  is  the  greatest  possible  advantage  B  can 
derive  over  A  ?  It  is  that,  for  three  years — at  the  close  of  life — 
he  may  make  by  his  investment  a  sum  ranging  from  jC8  to  £25  : 
while  during  the  31  previous  years  he  has  constantly  been  ex- 
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posed  to  the  chance  of  losing  sums  varying  from  £12  up  to  £195, 
as  compared  with  A's  investment  over  his  own !  Contrast  the 
position  of  the  two  families.  That  of  A  is  certain  of  a  snm  never 
less  than  £200  from  the  day  the  first  payment  is  made.  B  must 
continue  his  investment  for  24  years  to  entitle  his  family  to  such 
a  sum ;  and,  even  at  that  period,  he  will  be  £80  behind  A,  being 
the  amount  of  the  bonus  accumulations.  We  unhesitatingly 
aifirm  that  at  no  point  of  the  comparison  can  the  position  of  B  be 
defended.  Can  the  forlorn  prospect  of  a  three  years'  temporary 
gain  be  contrasted  with  the  blighting  prospect  of  31  years' 
serious  loss  ?  Can  any  consideration  justify  leaving  in  a  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  that  which,  for  the  same  cost  and  far  less 
trouble,  may  be  rendered  fixed  and  certain  ?  Let  the  voices  of 
ten  thousand  destitute  widows  and  orphans  emphatically  answer 

Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  man  investing  bis  own  funds 
might  receive  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  to  make  his  position  much 
more  equal  with  those  who  adopt  Life  Assurance,  there  would 
remain  other  grave  objections. 

**  Tho  difficulties  wliich  encompass  the  resolation  to  make  annual  saTings 
and  interest  accumulations,  and  the  temptations  to  encroach  upon  funds  set 
apart  for  what  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  a  distant  event,  are  so  great  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  benevolent  desi^.  In  the  second  place, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  anxiety  of  the  father  or  husband  is  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  process  of  accumulation ;  for  the  object  for  which  his 
soul  yearns — the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  family— cannot  be  attained  by  in- 
dividual accumulations  until  the  lapse  of  many  years ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
such  individual  projects  are  mere  speculations  upon  the  continuance  of  an  in- 
dividual life  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain.  How  difierent  is 
the  position  of  the  person  who  joins  a  Life  Assurance  Society — his  annual 
saving  becomes  a  portion  of  a  general  fund  sufficient  at  all  times  to  realise  the 
intentions  of  every  contributor.  At  the  moment  he  makes  his  first  contribu- 
tion his  object  is  attained.  His  payment  of  £80  thus  represents  £1000  ;  and 
should  he  die  immediately  after  the  payment  of  the  first  premium,  his  widow 
and  children  will  receive  that  sum.*'* 

Mr.  J.  Baxter  Langley,  in  his  useful  Vade  Mecumy  speaks  well 
upon  this  point : — 

"  /  can  make  better  use  of  my  m/mey  is  the  expression  of  the  man  who 
believes  that  saving  is  better  t-nan  insuring.  Persons  using  this  objection 
believe  that  they  can  insure  themselves,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  impos- 
sible. These  objectors  may  be  fairly  compared  to  him  who  'enlarged  his 
barns  and  built  greater,  forgetting  that  it  might  be  said  to  him,  TTumfool! 
this  night  thy  soul sJuiU  he  required  oftlv€4i*  They  forget  that  they  are  not 
immortal,  and  seem  unconscious  of  the  danger  to  them  of  any  of  '  the  thou- 
sand ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.'  To  be  successful  in  saving,  a  long  oontinnanoe 
of  life  is  necessary — ^to  Insurance  it  is  not  so.*' 

We  think  we  have  established  beyond  all  question  the  claims 
of  Life  Assurance  as  an  Investment.  If  we  require  to  strengthen 
the  suppositions  upon  which  our  Table  is  founded,  we  can  do  so 
in  an  mfinite  variety  of  ways.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  refer 
the  reader  back  to  page  162,  where  out  of  5,642  persons  shown 

*  Defects  in  the  Practice  of  Life  ABsaraoce— a  pamplilet. 
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to  be  alive  by  the  Carlisle  Table  at  age  30,  bat  3,520  are  alive  at 
age  61,  and  but  3,143  at  age  64.  Who  is  to  calcnlate  that  he 
will  not  be  one  of  the  2,122  who  die  during  the  first  31  years,  or 
one  of  the  377  who  die  during  the  last  3  years?  The  only  instan- 
ces in  which  there  is  even  a  chance  of  a  person  losing  by  Life 
Assurance  is,  where  life  is  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the 
average ;  or,  as  another  writer  has  expressed  it,  "  unless  he  be 
haunted  with  the  fear  of  living  so  long  as  to  have  to  pay  an  abso- 
lutely greater  sum  in  premiums  than  the  amount  of  his  policy. 
In  that  case  we  may  say  with  Hamlet — 

*  There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  ofw  long  life* 

Yet  (continues  the  writer)  we  venture  to  think  that  few  persons 
are  so  completely  sordid  as  to  regret  the  prolongation  of  life, 
because  it  condemns  them  to  make  a  bad  bargain." 

We  have  one  word  of  explanation  to  add  at  this  point.  For 
most  of  our  examples  and  comparisons  throughout  this  work  the 
age  of  30  has  been  selected.  Our  reason  for  selecting  that  age  is 
that  we  believe  it  to  be  about  the  average  age  at  which  lives  are 
now  assured  in  this  countrv.  At  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury Mr.  Babbage  found  the  average  age  to  be  47.  Some  few 
years  since  Dr.  Farr  stated  the  average  to  be  35.  Each  year, 
happily,  the  average  has  been  in  favor  of  the  younger  ages :  we 
take  the  present  average,  therefore,  at  30. 

Let  us  hope  that  Agents  will  now  be  armed  by  arguments  to 
combat  all  the  foolish  notions  of  this  class.  The  following  sec* 
tion  also  will  be  of  service  in  general  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  Investments. 

nrrsBEST — its  effect  on  investments. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  this  division  of  our  subject  to 
present  a  few  illustrations  on  the  effect  of  Interest  upon  Invest- 
ments. In  no  class  of  investments  perhaps  are  its  effects  more  ap- 
parent than  in  those  of  Life  Assurance.  In  one  instance  we  see 
premiums  reduced  to  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  of  what  they 
could  be  were  interest  excluded  from  the  calculation.  In  another, 
by  a  slight  increase  in  the  rate  realised,  bonuses  become  increased 
to  almost  incredible  amounts.  By  the  simple  substitution  of  one 
rate  of  interest  for  another  in  actuarial  valuations.  Offices  which 
are  really  insolvent,  may  be  made  to  all  appearance  to  revel  in 
their  surplus  thousands.  In  fact,  the  consideration  of  interest 
meets  us  at  all  points.  By  its  aid  sums  so  insignificant  as  never 
to  be  heeded  become  amassed  and  multiplied  into  untold  for- 
tunes. Interest,  indeed,  is  the  very  Alchemy  of  Life  Assurance 
and  all  monetary  Investments :  it  transmutes  even  the  most  vul- 
gar coppers  into  masses  of  hard  and  solid  gold.  Let  the  reader 
cast  his  eye  over  the  following  Table,  and  then  say  if  our  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  interest  is  an  exaggerated  one  ?  It  has 
been  prepared  in  a  simple  form,  as  funushing  a  more  ready 
means  of  illustration. 
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Take  the  case  of  one  ahUling  per  day — a  sum  which  many  per- 
sons in  the  middle  class  of  life  could  invest  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience — and  see  what  it  will  produce.  In  30  years  it 
amounts  to  £1,212  10«.  2d,^  made  up  as  follows  : — principal  accu- 
mulated, £547  105.  Od. — interest^  £665  0«.  2d. ! — together,  £1,212 
10^.  2d.  In  50  years  the  principal  amounts  to  £912  10«.,  while 
the  hUereat  thereon  has  reached  the  sum  of  £2908  2^.,  being  more 
than  three  times  greater  than  the  principal ;  and  giving  the  total 
accumulations  at  £3,820  125.  Surely  out  of  small  beginnings 
come  great  endings  I 

These  extraordinary  results  are,  without  doubt,  due  to  the 
operations  oi  compound  inJtereat — a  term  involved  in  great  mystery 
to  the  uninitiated ;  and  upon  which  some  little  explanation  appears 
necessary.  To  say  that  compound  interest  arises  from  capitcUiz- 
ing  the  ordinary  interest  as  it  falls  due,  is  by  no  means  an  intel- 
ligible, although  it  is  a  correct  definition.  Dr.  Milne  made  the 
matter  somewhat  more  understandable  in  this  form — *'  If  a  lender 
of  money,  instead  of  insisting  upon  the  payment  of  his  simple 
interest  whenever  it  becomes  due,  will  indulge  the  borrower  with 
the  further  loan  of  that  interest  itself,  he  shall  not,  therefore, 
suffer  the  loss  of  the  interest  such  interest  money  would  have 
yielded  him  had  he  exacted  it  when  due,  and  immediately  advanced 
It  again  either  to  the  same  borrower  or  another  as  a  new  loan." 

Mr.  Hillman  has  given  a  still  more  lucid  explanation,  and  as  it 
is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  examples,  it  will  be  found  of  prac- 
tical use  to  the  reader : — 

"  Compound  Interest  is  the  recompense  for  the  loan  and  the  forbearance  of 
the  simple  interest  arising  therefrom,  which  is  added  to  the  original  sum  at 
each  period  of  its  becoming  due,  and  forms  a  new  principal  apon  which  simple 
interest  is  paid  at  the  next  period,  when  the  same  process  is  undergone  ontil 
the  sam  is  repaid  with  its  accumulations.  It  will  be  evident  tliat  the  shorter 
the  period  agreed  on  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  the  greater  will  be  the 
accumulation  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  the  payment  of  the  loan.  For 
example :  suppose  the  sum  of  £1,000  to  be  lent  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum — 
compound  interest — to  each  of  three  persons.  A,  B,  C,  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years— A  to  pay  his  interest  yearly,  B  half-yearly,  and  C  quarterly.  A,  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  would  have  to  pay  the  lender  £2,191  2$.  ^\d. ;  B  £2,208  0«. 
9i<f. ;  C  £2,216  149.  8i<2.  Compound  interest  not  only  enables  us  to  ascertain 
the  sum  to  which  any  principal  lent  will  amount  at  the  expiration  of  a  given 
period,  but  also  the  amount  at  a  given  time  of  yearly  or  any  other  periodical 

savings These  illustrations  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 

Under  of  money  that  it  is  his  benefit  to  procure  the  payment  of  interest  at  the 
shortest  possible  intervals." 

The  relative  effects  of  simple  and  compound  interest  may  be 
well  exhibited  in  the  following  manner.  Money  will  double  it- 
self at  varying  rates  of  interest,  as  follows  : — 

At   2   per  cent.  Simple  Interest  in  50  years.  Oampound  Interest  in  35  year& 

2i        "        simple         "         40      "  compound         "         28     " 

8  "        simple         "  88i    "  Compound         •*  281    " 

^        "        simple         "  28i    "  compound         "  20^   " 

4         "        simple         "  25      "  compound         "  17}   • 

4^       **       simple        "         22^"  oompound        "         15|   " 
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6   per  cent.  Simple  Interest  in  20  years.    Compoimd  Interest  in  14^  jean. 
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The  difference  raDging  from  fifteen  down  to  about  three  years. 

But,  in  order  to  demonstrate  still  further  the  great  difference 
in  effect  between  simple  and  compound  interest,  Mr.  Francis 
Baily  calculated,  up  to  the  year  1810,  that  if  one  pennt/  had  been 
put  out  at  5  per  cent,  compoimd  interest  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  it 
would  have  amounted  to  more  money  than  could  be  expressed  by 
357  millions  of  globes,  each  equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude,  alloi 
solid  gold  of  standard  quality,  worth  at  the  mint  price  £8  17«. 
O^d,  per  ounce.  Whereas,  if  the  penny  had  been  put  out  at  the 
same  rate  of  simple  interest^  the  amount  in  the  same  time  would 
have  been  only  severi  shillings  and  seven  pence  halfpenny,* 

Mr.  Hillman  carried  the  larger  calculation  on  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1846 ;  and  at  the  same  rate  the  number  would  be  2,107,530,- 
864 — two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven  millions,  five  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  worlds  of  solid 
gold !  Supposing  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  be  8,000  miles, 
these  globes,  placed  in  a  straight  line,  would  reach  into  space 
16,860,246,912,000  —  sixteen  billions,  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  millions,  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  miles— ^juantities  too  large  for  human  compre- 
hension. 

The  wonderful  productive  power  of  the  penny  may  be  illus- 
trated in  another  and  more  practical  manner.  Every  additional 
penny  in  the  pound  which  we  pay  for  income  tax  in  this  country 
raises  an  additional  million  sterling.  Now  one  million  per  annum 
invested  at  four  per  cent,,  compound  interest,  for  82  years,  would 
produce  six  hundred  millions,  or  a  sum  nearly  sufficient  to  wipe 
off  the  whole  of  the  National  Debt  /  A  hundred  years  at  this  rate 
would  entirely  discharge  it. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  observed,  ''  few  people  appreciate 
the  reversionary  value  of  small  sums."  By  way  of  still  further 
exemplifying  the  wonderful  power  of  interest,  we  have  extracted 
the  following  Table  from  Mr.  De  Morgan's  work  on  Probabilities. 
We  draw  a  few  of  its  uses  from  the  last  part  of  the  Table.  £138 
invested  for  100  years  at  2  per  cent,  compound  interest  will 
amount  to  £1,000 ;  £85  at  2  J  per  cent,  for  a  like  period  will  reach 
£1,000;  at  3  per  cent.,  £52  will  reach  that  amount;  at  S\  per 
cent.,  £32  ;  at  4  per  cent.,  £20 ;  at  4^^  per  cent.,  £12  ;  and  at  5 
per  cent.,  £8.  At  6  per  cent.  £3  will  become  £1,000  in  100  years, 
and  at  7  per  cent.,  £1.  At  8  per  cent.  £1  will  become  £1,000 
in  95  years ;  at  9  per  cent,  the  like  sura  in  85  years ;  and  at  £10 
per  cent.,  £1  will  become  £1,000  in  75  years! 

*  See  Wniich'a  popular  tables.    This  calcnlation  was  first  started  111  a  note  appended  to  the 
prefkce  of  Dr.  Price^a  work  on  SeverHonary  Paymsntt. 
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TABLE 

Showingr  the  number  of  pounds  which  will  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
at  any  of  the  following  rates  of  Interest,  produce  £1,000 — ^the  fractions 
of  a  £  being  given  or  taken,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PURCHASE  OP  LIFE  POLICIES— MODE  OF  ASCERTAINING  THEIB 

VALUE. 

There  are  few  points  upon  which  greater  misappreheDsion  pre- 
vails than  upon  the  value  of  Life  Policies.  One  class  of  persons 
look  at  their  value  simply  in  relation  to  the  premiums  paid  upon 
them,  without  any  regard  to  the  rwX:  incurred  during  the  currency 
of  the  policy ;  the  other  class  look  to  the  sum  assured,  without  tak- 
ing any  account  that  that  sum  only  falls  payable  on  the  extinction 
of  the  life,  and  that  in  the  meantime  premiums  are  payable  to  the 
Office  to  keep  the  policy  in  force.  Each  of  these  parties  is  there- 
fore as  far  from  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagina 

Agents  are  constantly  appealed  to  by  persons  who,  either  from 
curiosity  or  business  motives,  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
value  of  their  policies  ;  and  although  none  but  the  professional 
actuary  can  determine  with  exactness  all  the  points  which  require 
to  be  considered  in  such  cases,  still  the  main  considerations  may 
be  discussed  and  familiarized  ;  and  something  like  a  general 
principle  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  our  readers. 

The  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  Life  Office,  as  we 
have  seen,  involves  three  processes  : — Ist,  To  ascertain  the  present 
value  of  the  reversion  of  the  sum  originally  assured  afler  extinc- 
tion of  the  Life.  2nd,  To  ascertain  the  present  value  of  the  re- 
version of  the  additions  made  to  the  policy  (if  any)  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Life  ;  and  Srdly,  To  ascertain  the  present  value  of 
all  the  annual  premiums  which  will  probably  be  made  thereafter 
on  the  policy.  The  latter  value  subtracted  from  the  two  former 
gives  the  value  of  the  policy  or  the  money  which  the  Office  owes 
to  the  assured  for  his  interest  therein. 

The  same  process  which  determines  the  value  for  the  Office 
estimate  will  determine  the  value  as  between  buyer  and  seller. 
Of  course  where  no  bonus  additions  have  been  made,  the  second 
process  will  not  occur  in  either  instance. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  that  Life  Assurance  is  a  "  contract  among 
those  who  invest,  that  the  inegficUities  of  life  shall  be  compen- 
sated, so  that  those  who  do  not  live  their  average  time  shall  be 
sharers  in  the  good  fortune  of  those  who  exceed  it" — we  shall 
readily  understand  that  an  Office  can  never  be  in  a  position  to 
return  more  than  a  portion  of  the  premiums  paid  on  any  parti- 
cular policy.  This,  indeed,  has  been  fully  explained  in  our  chap- 
ter on  "surrender  value  of  policies,"  (p.  250) and  on  "premiums" 
(vide  p.  278),  the  "natural"  premium  there  shown  (without  any 
loading)  hi^ving  in  aU  cases  to  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  to 
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this,  of  course,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  loading  of  the  "  equalized" 
premium  for  expenses  of  management. 

For  the  difference  between  the  premiums  paid  and  the  "  sur- 
render value"  of  the  policy,  the  person  assured  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  continued  guarantee  of  the  sum  named  in  his 
policy  had  he  died.  Fortunately,  he  has  survived,  and  has  there- 
fore had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  instead  of  receiving.  Surely 
his  reward  lies  in  his  continued  enjoyment  of  life! 

The  rule  which  Dr.  Price  laid  down  with  respect  to  Offices, 
applies  with  equal,  if  not  more,  force  to  individual  purchasers : 
"  The  plan  of  every  Society  ought  always  to  be  such  that  the 
losses  arising  from  the  discontinuance  of  payment  should  fall  on 
the  policy-holder,  and  never  on  the  Society."  The  man  who  has 
to  sell  his  policy  has  to  sustain  all  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  attend- 
ing such  sale.  The  purchaser,  it  is  only  fair  to  expect,  will  be  on 
the  safe  side  :  but  how  is  he  to  know  when  he  is  safe  ?  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to  tell  him. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  surplus  we 
have  already  shown  in  detail  the  process  which  has  to  be  gone 
through  to  ascertain  the  value  of  each  individual  policy.  We 
have  now  to  furnish  the  reader  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
several  values  employed  in  the  process. 

Before  coming  to  the  actual  tables  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
we  may  glance  at  one  or  two  considerations  which  naturally  arise 
on  the  question.  The  first  is,  that  the  purchaser  of  a  life  policy,  pro- 
viding he  is  not  pereonally  acquainted  with  the  person  whose  life 
is  assured,  may  constantly  be  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in  order 
to  ascertain,  prior  to  each  payment  which  falls  due,  that  the  as- 
sured is  still  alive ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  alive  he  has  not  tres- 
passed beyond  the  limits  of  travel  and  residence  prescribed  by 
the  conditions  of  the  policy.  This  last  condition  is,  if  possible, 
the  more  important  ot  the  two— because  the  policy  may  therefore 
become  absolutely  forfeited ;  or  if  not  forfeited,  such  an  additional 
payment  may  be  demanded  at  any  moment  as  to  render  the  pur- 
chase, however  apparently  good  at  the  time,  a  ruinously  bad 
speculation.  The  difficulty  in  proving  death  in  such  cases  ought 
likewise  not  be  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purchaser 
possesses  an  element  of  certainty y  or  of  security,  which  ^except  in 
one  or  two  Offices)  never  attached  to  the  policy  while  m  posses- 
sion of  the  life  assured  : — viz.,  that  when  in  hands  of  a  bond  fide 
f>urchaser  the  policy  is  not  rendered  void  either  by  suicide,  duel- 
ing, or  even  death  by  the  hands  of  justice.*  The  chances,  how- 
ever, of  these  latter  contingencies  are  not  nearly  so  perilous  ns 
of  those  first  mentioned. 

*  The  question  of  the  Mslgnment  of  polides  to  an  important  one  to  Assvrtnoe  OfBces. 
The  costom  has  arisen  partly  trom  competition,  and  parUy  ont  of  a  prtnclple  of  the  common 
law  tliat  a  man  may  dispone  of  any  proper^  he  is  possessed  of.  The  change  in  the  con- 
dition appears  essential  to  the  asslsnment,  although  it  is  certainly  prc^jndiciu  to  the  Office, 
An  assigned  policy  may  he  forfeited  by  overstopplng  the  liniits  of  foreign  travel  or  residence, 
although  not  by  death  by  suicide,  daclling,  or  the  hands  of  Jostice:  the  assumption  being, 
we  presume,  that  the  holder  of  the  policy  can  compensate  the  Oflioe  Ibr  a  breach  of  thf 
former  condition,  but  not  of  the  latter  onea. 
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On  the  stability  of  the  Office  in  which  the  assurance  has  been 
effected,  and  its  chances  of  success  if  a  young  Office — or,  maiD- 
tainiii^  its  former  rates  of  bonus,  if  an  old  one — some  attention 
should  also  be  bestowed.  In  a  word :  neither  the  prudential  mo- 
tives which  may  be  supposed  to  have  actuated  the  assured  in 
effecting  the  policy  nor  the  particular  interests  or  connexions 
which  led  him  to  any  particular  Office,  can  have  the  slightest 
weight  with  the  purchaser :  hence,  he  can  only  look  at  the  matter 
purely  as  a  question  of  profit  and  loss,  or  of  his  own  individual 
security. 

The  most  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  policy 
for  a  purchaser  appears  to  be  this.  Ascertain  the  premium  paid 
at  the  time  the  policy  was  effected,  and  the  premium  which  would 
?iave  to  he  paid  for  a  policy  of  a  like  amount  on  the  same  life  at 
its  present  age.  An  example  will  make  the  plan  better  under- 
stood. Assume  a  person  to  assure  at  age  30  for  £1,000,  and  to 
pay  £25  annual  premium  for  his  policy.  Assume  him,  also  to 
remain  assured  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  60,  and  that  he  then 
desires  to  sell,  the  policy.  The  first  step  towards  ascertaining  the 
value  is  to  ascertain  the  premium  to  be  paid  at  age  50  for  a  like 
Assurance.  This  may  be  taken  at  £45  per  annum.  The  vendor 
then  offers  to  the  purchaser  an  article  which  has  become  more 
valuable  by  £20  per  annum  than  when  he,  the  vendor,  first  ob- 
tained it.  The  purchaser  has  to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  £20 
per  annum  to  him  during  the  probable  existence  of  the  policy, 
and  calculated  upon  an  assumption  that  he  shall  realise  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  on  the  investment — say,  for  our  present  purpose, 
4  per  cent.  This  is  simply  done  by  reference  to  an  annuity  table. 
— the  Carlisle  4  per  cent,  table  being  most  frequently  consulted 
in  such  cases ;  and  it  shows  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  £20  on  a 
life  aged  50  to  be  in  round  numbers  £257  8«. 

This  method  has  the  approval  of  Professor  de  Morgan,  who 
several  times  refers  to  it  in  his  Essay  on  Probabilities.*  It  does 
not,  it  will  be  observed,  take  into  account  either  the  bonus  addi- 
tions made  to  the  policy,  or  the  future  premiums  to  be  paid ;  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  simplicity  is  secured  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  exactness. 

Where  the  bonus  additions  are  considerable,  or  where  great 
exactness  is  requisite,  the  plan  of  valuation  should  be  that  given 
at  page  315,  as  the  mode  employed  in  conducting  the  valuations 
for  bonus ;  and  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  furnish  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  process.  An  example  or  two  will  be 
useful. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  require  to  use  the  following  pro- 

*  **  To  find  the  present  Talne  of  a  policy  of  Afisarftnce,  at  the  moment  before  a  premium 
becomes  dae,  snbtract  the  premium  which  is  to  be  paid  f^om  the  premium  which  would  be 
paid  if  the  same  party  made  the  same  Assurance  at  the  present  ^me.  Find  the  present  value 
of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  the  partv  assured,  of  the  same  yearly  amount  as  the  prooedinf 
difference,  and  this  ralue  increased  by  one  year's  puirchase  V>  the  present  yalue  of  tha 
policy."— /^rq/JsMor  de  Morgan, 
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cess  in  practice,  we  must  be  more  exact  than  in  the  former  case. 
In  such  matters,  indeed,  exactitude  is  of  great  moment.  The 
profit  or  loss  of  a  transaction  may  and  frequently  does  depend 
upon  this.  Assume  a  person  assured  for  £1,000;  that  he  com- 
menced the  assurance  at  age  30,  paying  a  premium  of  £25  per 
annum,  and  that  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  60  he  has  occasion  to 
dispose  of  bis  policy.  What  should  the  purchaser  give  ?  Turning 
to  Table  No.  1,  the  present  value  of  £1,000  on  the  (probable) 
death  of  a  person  aged  50  is  (see  4  per  cent,  column)  £4G6.  But 
from  this  has  to  be  deducted  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  of 
£25,  being  the  annual  premium  payable  to  keep  the  policy  in 
force.  This  value  is  derived  from  Table  No.  2.  The  present 
value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  at  age  50  (Carlisle  4  per  cent.  Table) 
is  £12  17^.  bd,  (12-869),  which  being  multiplied  by  25  gives  £321, 
which  deducted  from  the  £446  leaves  the  value  of  the  policy 
only  £145,  or  less  by  more  than  £100  than  the  value  shown  in 
the  previous  example.  But  since  we  have  begun  to  be  exact,  we 
must  remember  that  the  rates  which  demand  a  premium  of  £25 
for  an  assurance  of  £1,000  at  age  80  will  be  intended  to  yield  a 
fair,  or  indeed,  if  the  Office  be  well  selected,  a  good  bonus  return : 
hence  in  valuing  the  policy  we  must  value  all  additions  to  it, 
otherwise  an  injustice  will  bo  done  to  the  vendor.  Now  the  pro- 
bable reversionary  bonus  additions  on  a  £1,000  policy,  in  a  good 
Office,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  would  be  some  £300  at  least. 
The  present  value  of  £300  on  a  life  aged  50  is,  according  to  Table 
No.  1,  £140  (being  -46658  multiplied  by  300),  or  nearly  as  much 
as  the  value  of  the  policy — there  being  no  annuity  value  to  set 
off  against  the  bonus,  so  that  the  value  of  the  policy  and  addi- 
tions turn  out  to  be  £285,  instead  of  only  £145,  as  shown  without 
the  bonus.  This  is  more  favorable  to  the  vendor  by  nearly  £30 
than  the  result  shown  by  the  annuity  value  alone,  as  given  on  the 
previous  page. 

But  there  are  other  elements  of  consideration.  In  the  above 
examples  we  have  assumed  the  purchaser  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
prospect  o^  four  per  cent,  interest  for  his  money.  He  may,  how- 
ever, in  entering  upon  this  class  of  speculation  consider  nimself 
entitled  to  make  five  or  even  six  per  cent. ;  and  this  determination 
will  considerably  alter  the  prospects  of  the  vendor.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  this,  we  will  tabulate  the  above  example 
under  three  several  rates  of  interest,  viz., /bwr  per  cent,  as  used 
above,  five  and  six  per  cent. 

FOUR  PER  CENT. 

A(fe  50— Policy  £1,000— Bonus  £800— Annual  Premium  £25. 

Present  value  of  sum  assured £466 

Present  value  of  bonus 140 

606 
Deduct  value  of  annuity  of  premium         . .        . .        . .    821 

Leaving  value       . ,         . .         . .         . .         . .  £2d5 
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irivjs  PER  CENT. 

Present  value  of  sura  assured £397 

Present  value  of  bonus 119 

516 

Deduct  value  of  annuity  of  premium  291 

Leaving  value        £235 

SIX  PER  CENT. 

Present  value  of  sum  assured £341 

Present  value  of  bonus  . .     102 

443 

Deduct  value  of  annuity  of  premium  205 

Leaving  value        , .         . .         . .         . .         . .  £178 

Both  the  valae  of  the  sum  assured  and  bonus  additions,  and 
the  value  of  the  annuity  of  the  premium,  decrease  as  the  rate  of 
interest  increases.  If  the  value  of  the  animity  decreased  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  two  former  values  decrease,  of  course  the 
value  of  the  policy  would  remain  the  same,  whatever  rate  of  in- 
terest might  be  assumed  ;  but  this  is  seen  not  to  be  the  case.  If 
the  purchaser  desired  to  make  some  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  as 
ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  he  could  not  afford  to  give  any  purchase- 
money  for  £1,000,  even  of  20  years'  standing.  We  have  very 
rarely  known  policies  to  be  purchased  on  such  terms  as  would 
probably  secure  the  purchaser  more  than  four  or  five  per  cent., 
particularly  if  purchased  by  public  auction. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  remind  the  reader  that  many 
causes  may  exist  or  combine  to  render  the  process  of  valuing  a 
policy  far  more  complicated  than  that  we  have  just  shown.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  where  the  premium  is  on  an  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing scale,  or  where  more  than  one  life  is  interested ;  as,  for 
instance,  where  the  amount  of  the  policy  becomes  payable  on  the 
death  of  the  first  or  last  of  two,  three,  or  more  lives.  The  com- 
putation then  becomes  one  which  none  but  the  professional 
actuary  can  approach.  Upon  these  points  we  shall  not  therefore 
enter  further.  Of  course,  where  the  bonuses  have  been  applied 
to  reduction  of  premium,  the  reduced  premium,  that  is  the  pre- 
mium payable  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  policy,  only  will  be 
valued.  An  example  may  be  given  based  upon  the  case  already 
assumed,  viz.,  ill  ,000  assured ;  original  premium  £25 ;  age  at  time 
of  sale  50.  In  this  case  there  will  be  no  bonus  to  value;  and  we 
must  assume,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  £300  had  been 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  premium  just  previous  to  the  policy 
being  sold.  £300  will  purchase,  according  to  the  Carlisle  (4  per 
cent.)  Table,  an  annuity  of  £10  10«.  at  age  60:  the  premium  is 
therefore  reduced  by  that  amount.  The  figures  then  stand  as 
follows : — 

Value  of  sum  assured         £4M 

Less  value  of  annuity  of  reduced  premium        . .         . .  186 

lieaving  value . .        . .         . .        i^280 
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A  result  differing  only  £5  from  that  given  on  page  885,  where 
the  same  rate  of  interest  has  been  assumed.  The  cause  of  this 
slight  difference  could  be  explained  if  necessary. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  presumed  to  be  almost  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  the  uses  of  the  following  Tables,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  have  been  exemplified  in  the  preceding  examples,  it 
appears  desirable  to  give  some  brief  explanation  of  their  construc- 
tion and  purposes. 

Table  No.  I. 

This  Table  shows  the  present  value  of  £1,  £10,  £100,  or  £1,000, 
to  be  received  on  the  death  (or,  to  be  more  exact,  to  be  received 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  death  may  take  place),  of  a  life  at 
any  age,  from  birth  up  to  103.  It  is  based  upon  the  Carlisle  Ta- 
ble of  Mortality ;  and  in  its  construction  the  element  of  interest 
has  been  taken  into  account.  The  present  value  of  a  sum  of  money 
is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  explained,  the  amount  of  such  sum,  less 
the  interest  it  would  produce  at  any  given  rate  during  the  period 
which  is  to  elapse  before  the  payment  is  to  be  made.  The  pre- 
sent value  of  £1,000  on  a  life  aged  50,  is  (assuming  interest  at  4 
per  cent.)  such  a  sum  as  would,  by  being  improved  at  the  rate  of 
interest  named,  amount  to  £1,000  on  the  probable  extinction  of  a 
life  now  of  that  age,  viz.,  £466.  If  interest  be  taken  at  5  (instead 
of  4)  per  cent.,  the  present  value  of  £1,000  payable  on  the  death 
of  a  life  aged  53  is  £397. 

A  person  buying  the  reversion  of — or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
life  policy  for — £1,000,  having  made  up  his  mind  what  rate  of 
interest  he  wishes  to  realise  on  his  investment,  may  see  at  a  glance 
what  sum  he  should  give  for  the  same.  The  price  varies  with 
each  year  of  age ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  life  policy,  the  value  of  the 
future  premiums  to  be  paid  to  keep  the  assurance  in  force  has  to 
be  taken  into  account.  This  last  value  is  obtained  trom  Table 
No.  2. 

Those  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  decimal  notation  will 
require  to  know  how  this  and  the  following  Tables  are  read,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  values  of  £10,  £100,  or  £1,000  as  above  stated. 
The  method  is  simple  enough — simplicity  being  a  quality  inlierent 
to  the  decimal  system.  It  rests  in  placing  the  decimal  point  (•). 
In  the  example  above  given,  the  point  is  to  the  left  of  all  the 
figures.  Each  move  of  the  point  to  the  right  adds  the  power  of  ten 
to  the  figures  on  the  left.  Thus,  the  present  value  of  £1,  payable 
on  the  death  of  a  life  aged  50  (4  per  cent,  column)  is  £'46658. 
The  present  value  of  £10  on  the  same  life,  at  same  rate  of  interest, 
is  £4-6658  ;  of  £100,  £46*658  ;  of  £1,000,  £466*58.  The  -58  left 
over  is  read  as  follows:  the  5  stands  for  five-tenths  of  a  pound,  or 
10^. ;  the  8  for  eight-hundredth  parts  of  a  pound,  or  Is,  Sd,  The 
•58  represents  ll5.  Sd.  But  if  it  was  required  to  know  the  value 
of  £10,000,  or  £100,000,  these  two  figures  furnish  the  value  :  the 
£10,000  being  £4,665*8 ;  the  £100,000,  £46,658'. 
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Table  No.  EL 


This  Table  gives  the  present  Value  of  an  annuity  of  f  1,  £10, 
£100,  or  £1,000,  to  be  received  during  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  life  of  a  person  of  any  age  from  birth  up  to  108.  The  ordinary 
method  of  estimating  the  value  of  an  annuity  or  an  estate  is  by 
multiplying  the  amount  of  the  annuity  or  rent  by  the  number  of 
years  it  may  be  expected  to  be  received.  But  this  method  is 
necessarily  very  erroneous,  because  the  element  of  interest  is  left 
out  of  the  account.  By  this  process  of  valuing,  a  person  purchas- 
ing an  annuity  of  £25  per  annum  on  a  life  aged  50,  would  look  to 
the  Mortality  Table,  and  finding  the  expectation  of  life  at  that 
age  to  be  21  years,  would  arrive  at  £525  as  the  value.  But  if  he 
wished  to  realize  4  per  cent,  interest,  this  Table  shows  him  be 
cannot  aiford  to  give  more  than  £321,  or  not  so  much  by  more 
than  £200.  This  last  value  is  obtained  by  casting  the  eye  down 
the  4  per  cent  column  to  age  50,  where  the  figures  stand  at 
12*869  (or  £12  lis,  4d.  for  every  £1  of  the  annuity),  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  25,  gives  the  result  named. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  Table  is,  that  it  not  only  gives  the 
present  value  of  annuities,  but  that  the  same  figures  represent 
years  and  decimal  parts  of  years.  Thus,  in  the  case  just  given,  it 
is  oj^tional  whether  we  treat  the  12*869  (columns,  age  50)  as  £12 
lis,  4(/.,  or  12f  years.  Taking  this  last  view,  let  us  multiply  the 
supposed  annuity  of  £25  by  12f  years,  and  we  have  the  same  re- 
sult, viz.,  £321,  as  the  value  of  the  annuity. 

The  value  of  these  Tables  (I.  and  IL)  in  all  assurance  calcula- 
tions, will  only  be  fully  appreciated  as  the  reader  comes  more 
fully  to  understand  them. 

Table   No.  III. 

This  Table  shows  the  present  value  of  £1  (or,  as  already  ex- 
plained, of  £10,  £100,  £1,000,  or  upwards)  to  be  received  at  the 
end  of  any  given  number  of  years  not  exceeding  100,  discounted 
at  the  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  or  10  per  cent,  compound  interest. 

The  element  of  mortality  does  not  enter  into  this  Table.  It  has 
to  do  with  fixed,  and  not  contingent,  events  or  periods,  and  has, 
therefore,  no  direct  bearing  upon  Life  Assurance  calculations. 
Still,  it  has  many  uses,  as  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader. 

Table  No.  IV. 

This  Table  shows  the  annuity  which  £1  (or,  on  the  principle 
already  explained),  £10,  £100,  or  £1,000,  will  purchase  for  any 
number  of  years,  from  1  up  to  100,  or  for  a  perpetuity,  at  the  seve- 
«*al  rates  of  interest  following,  viz.,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per 
2ent. 

Thus  £1  to  be  improved  at  3  per  cent,  interest  will  purchase  an 
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annuity  of  Is.  4d.  {0'Q12)  for  20  years.  £10,  therefore,  at  8  per 
cent.,  will  purchase  an  annuity  of  ISa.  5d.  (•672) ;  £100  would  se- 
cure an  annuity  of  £6  Us.  bd.  (6-72),  or  £1,000,  of  £67  4«.  for  20 
years  certain. 

But  if  4  per  cent,  interest  were  to  be  realized,  at  4  per  cent.  £1 
would  purchase  an  annuity  certain  for  20  years,  of  Is.  Qd.\  £10, 
of  14«.  9c?.  (-736)  ;  £100  of  £7  7«.  3df.  (7-36) ;  and  £1,000,  of 
£73  12*.  (73-6). 

As  the  rate  of  interest,  at  which  the  principal  is  to  be  improved, 
increases,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  also  increases.  Under  most 
of  the  Tables,  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  to  be  real- 
ized, the  lower  the  values  given ;  but  with  annuities  this  rule  is 
reversed,  as  the  purchaser  secures  the  advantage  of  the  higher 
rate. 

The  element  of  mortality  does  not  enter  into  this  Table. 

Table  No.  V. 

This  Table  shows  the  manner  in  which  £1,  £10,  £100,  or 
£1,000,  invested  at  any  given  period,  at  a  given  rate  of  interest, 
will  accumulate  at  a  compound  ratio  during  any  period  for  which 
it  maybe  invested,  from  1  to  100  years. 

This  Table  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  investments,  more  particularly  where  it  is  important 
to  test  the  effect  of  varying  rates  of  interest.  The  results  are 
very  striking.  £1  invested  for  60  years,  at  2  per  cent,  will  amount 
to  £2  145.  Od.  (2-691) ;  at  5  per  cent,  it  will  amount  to  £11  9s.0d. 
(11-467);  at  10  per  cent,  to  £117  8«.  Oc?.  (117-390).  In  100 
years,  £1  invested  at  2  per  cent,  will  amount  to  £7  bs.  Od.  (7-244) ; 
at  5  per  cent  £131  lOs.  Od. ;  or  at  10  per  cent,  to  £13,780  128.  Od. 
(13780-61)! 

If  the  examples  are  extended  into  tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands, 
the  results  appear  still  more  startling. 

Table  No.  VL 

This  Table  is  similar  in  its  construction  to  the  last,  but  it  shows 
the  accumulation  of  £1,  £10,  £100,  or  £1,000  jper  annum  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  given  sum  paid  down)  for  any  number  of  years, 
from  1  to  100,  at  a  given  rate  of  interest,  viz.,  2, 3,  4, 5, 6,  8,  and  10. 

Thus  £1  per  annum  for  50  years,  improved  at  2  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest,  will  amount  to  (in  principal  and  interest)  £84 ;  at 
5  per  cent,  to  £209;  and  at  10  per  cent,  to  £1,1631  In  100 
years,  £i  per  annum,  improved  at  2  per  cent.,  will  amount  to 
£312 ;  at  5  per  cent,  to  £2,610  ;  and  at  10  percent,  to  £137,796  I 

In  comparison  of  the  rates  of  premium  of  the  different  Offices, 
this  Table  will  be  found  of  service :  as  also  in  many  other  respects 
in  connectioD  with  Assurance  investments. 
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Table  No.  VIL 

This  Table  shows  the  present  value  of  an  Annnity  of  £1  (or 
£10,  or  £100,  or  £1,000)  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding 
100,  at  the  following  several  i*ates  of  interest,  viz. :  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8, 
9,  and  10  per  cent. 

By  means  of  this  Table  the  value  of  an  Annuity  certain  for  any 
number  of  years  is  ascertained  with  ease;  the  purchaser  first  hav- 
ing simply  to  determine  the  rate  of  interest  he  desires  to  realiie 
on  his  investment. 

The  values  are  given  for  each  half  year  up  to  50.  This  will  be 
found  of  advantage. 


TABLES. 


No.  L — ^The  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  death  (Carlisle 
Table). 

No.  n. — ^The  present  value  of  an  Annuity  to  be  received  during 
life  (Carlisle  Table). 

No.  in. — ^The  present  value  of  £1,  to  be  received  at  the  end  of 
any  given  number  of  years. 

No,  lY. — ^The  Annuity  which  £1  will  purchase  for  any  number 
of  years. 

No.  V. — The  compound  accumulations  of  £1. 

No.  VL — ^The  compound  accupiulations  of  £1  per  annum. 

No.  VU. — ^The  present  value  of  an  Annuity  of  £1. 
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TABLES. 


TABLE  No.  I. 

Bhrndng  the  present  value  of  £1  {or  of  £10,  £100,  or  £1,000)  to  be  received  at 
the  end  of  the  year  in  trhich  a  life  may  be  ixpected  to  die,  according  to  the 
Carlide  faUe  of  Mf^taUty. 


Ages. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent.  6  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent  7  per  Cent.  8 1 

NsrCent. 

Yean. 

0 

•4m;4i 

•41224 

37700 

•:35251  : 

3:J421 

32015 

0  , 

1 

•:W5H7 

•32483 

28595 

•25974 

24079 

22674 

1 

2 

•34463 

•27976 

23891 

•21179 

19258 

17867 

2 

3 

•31021 

•24173 

19886 

•170()5 

15097 

13696 

3 

4 

•29267 

•22187 

17757 

•14857 

12847 

11430 

4 

5 

•28079 

•20800  1 

16238 

•13255 

11198 

09748 

5 

6 

•276:^3 

•20211 

15548 

•12491 

•10387 

08904 

6 

7 

27572 

•20038 

15286 

•12163 

10007 

08489 

7 

8 

■27764 

•20137 

15305 

•12117 

09916 

08363 

8 

9 

•28125 

•20419 

15514 

•12264 

10021 

08430 

9 

10 

•28606 

•20833 

•15862 

•12558 

10263 

08637 

10 

11 

•29145 

•21313 

16281 

■12921  i 

10577 

08919 

11 

12 

•29681 

•21789 

16695 

•i:«77  1 

10891 

09193 

12 

13 

•30222 

•22272 

17114 

•13(540  1 

11211 

09474 

13 

14 

•30771 

•22762 

17543 

•14013 

11538 

09763 

14 

15 

•31315 

•23249 

17967 

•14381 

•11859 

10045 

15 

16 

■31833 

•23706 

1^362 

14715 

12147 

10289 

16 

17 

•32334 

•24150 

18733 

•15026 

•12408 

10511 

17 

18 

■32841 

•24590 

19110 

•15343 

•12677 

10733 

18 

19 

•3:3362 

•25052 

19505 

•15677 

12958 

10970 

19 

20 

•33901 

•25532 

19919 

•16028 

•13259 

11222 

20 

21 

•34455 

•26031 

20352 

•16402 

13579 

11496 

21 

22 

•35037 

•26562 

•20819 

•16809 

13933 

11807 

22 

23 

•35637 

•27115 

■21310 

•17240 

14312 

•12141 

23 

24 

•86252 

•27690 

•21824 

•17692 

•14711 

12496 

24 

25 

•36808 

•28289 

•22367 

•18174 

•15136 

12874 

25 

26 

•37584 

•28901 

•22919 

•18672 

•15581 

13267 

26 

27 

•38218 

•29538 

•23500 

•19198 

•16a52 

13689 

27 

28 

•38890 

•30176 

•24086 

•19725 

•16529 

•141 19 

28 

29 

•39531 

•30781 

•24633 

•20211 

•16962 

14504 

29 

30 

•40129 

•31338 

25129 

•20642 

•17335 

14880 

30 

31 

•40734 

•31903 

25633 

•21083 

•17714 

15155 

31 

32 

•41357 

•32491 

26162 

•21547 

•18120 

15504 

32 

33 

•42010 

•83113 

26729 

•22051 

•18564 

15889 

33 

34 

•42694 

•33771 

27333 

•22594 

19049 

16319 

34 

35 

•43399 

•34457 

27967 

•23172 

•19565 

16778 

85 

30 

•44117 

•35170 

•28633 

•23783 

•20115 

17274 

36 

37 

•44870 

•35901 

29319 

•24411 

20684 

17793 

37 

38 

•45(524 

•36649 

30024 

•25062 

21279 

18326 

38 

89 

•46393 

•37416 

30752 

•25736 

21894 

•18889 

89 

40 

•47156 

•38178 

31477 

•26404 

22509 

19444 

40 

41 

•47893 

•38911 

32167 

•27038 

23085 

19963 

41 

42 

•48621 

•39636 

32852 

•27666 

23648 

20467 

42 

43 

•49352 

•40264 

33538 

•28294 

24210 

•20971 

48 

44 

•50108 

•41120 

34257 

•28957 

24805 

21504 

44 

45 

•50885 

•41905 

35010 

•29653 

25440 

22074 

45 

46 

•51694 

•42734 

35810 

•30400 

26127 

22696 

46 

47 

•52542 

•43607 

36662 

•31204 

26873 

23378 

47 

48 

•53439 

•44542 

37586 

•32087 

27697 

24141 

48 

49 

•54406 

•45565 

38610 

•33077 

28639 

25030 

49 

50 

•55429 

•46658 

39714 

•34164 

29679 

26022 

50 

51 

•56509 

•47824 

40905 

•35347 

30831 

27126 

51 

Shooing  tkf  praent  coin*  nf  £1,  (or  of  £10,  £100,  or  £1000)  to  b»  rteHvf 
the  fnd  of  the  gear  fa  which  a  life  may  be  e«ipeet«d  to  die,  aeeording  tc 
CarUde  Tablt  of  Martalily. 


Ymrs. '  S  per  Cent. 

iimCmt. 

BperO™i.lflperOMit  II 

WCOIl.    8 

»tC«t 

T-™. 

fl3 

57598 

■4B008 

■43134 

86598 

32015 

38267 

62 

fi;j 

588W 

-50311 

.48371 

37804 

33238 

■294.59 

S3 

» 

5U813 

.51436 

■44648 

89089 

34507 

30696 

54 

:,n 

BU04S 

■52094 

■4S967 

40431 

3.1843 

33007 

65 

no 

■83000 

■53977 

■47318 

41813 

3723B 

33370 

S6 

57 

SiTJOO 

■55280 

■48710 

4.S343 

388B8 

34600 

87 

■w 

84113 

■.56.591 

■.50105 

44687 

40121 

36353 

06 

m 

55513 

■5783.1 

■514;J3 

46062 

41514 

37644 

00 

60 

SG5»1 

■58987 

-.53007 

47336 

43803 

38038 

SO 

ai 

07430 

■60007 

-38753 

4844d 

43923 

40036 

61 

03 

08323 

■81013 

■64634 

40549 

45037 

41188 

62 

G3 

09223 

■62033 

-5.5014 

50676 

46165 

42259 

68 

01 

70157 

■63103 

■57067 

51875 

47369 

43481 

64 

OS 

71113 

■64303 

S3136 

48664 

44T63 

63 

00 

72108 

■0.1347 

•59.^10 

34440 

50013 

46133 

60 

07 

T31S3 

■00539 

-60834 

3.1833 

51451 

47598 

67 

ee 

74108 
75210 

■67770 

•63186 

57887 

53969 

49141 

68 

OB 

-09043 

■036ft5 

58S09 

54563 

50798 

60 

70 

70R40 

■70349 

■65007 

60388 

56234 

63.110 

70 

71 

77405 

■71701 

-SU5U5 

03033 

58000 

643T1 

71 

72 

78525 

■72979 

-68043 

■03638 

58687 

66134 

78 

73 

79483 

■71138 

-60357 

6".075 

01333 

57748 

73 

74 

80331 

■75101 

■70534 

6635.5 

63586 

59178 

74 

75 

81033 

■70004 

■71481 

67398 

83698 

60333 

75 

70 

81717 

■76881 

■73419 

68431 

847B1 

■61481 

70 

77 

833.52 

■77507 

■73391 

09377 

6.1805 

62548 

77 

78 

83000 

■78:178 

■74181 

70351 

66851 

63645 

78 

70 

■83713 

■71B56 

■7S1B1 

71472 

66055 

■64919 

79 

80 

81374 

■80066 

■701  IB 

72.502 

69167 

■66098 

80 

81 

85090 

■80050 

■77148 

73846 

70410 

67133 

81 

82 

S5734 

■81745 

■78067 

74075 

71539 

66616 

83 

83 

811393 

■88.W1 

-7901B 

75740 

■72698 

69859 

83 

84 

87037 

■e3:w8 

-79948 

76761 

73836 

71080 

84 

83 

«7n83 

■84178 

-60910 

77874 

■75043 

73;J03 

83 

68 

«6253 

■84891 

■61768 

78838 

■76106 

73548 

80 

87 

■88710 

■85477 

■834.58 

79038 

76078 

744D6 

87 

66 

89003 

■85838 

■83870 

80101 

77.503 

■75067 

88 

69 

811335 

■80-343 

-83357 

80658 

79078 

75788 

88 

BO 

80809 

-88861 

■84103 

■8IS13 

79196 

76793 

90 

91 

89H01 

-fHi92l> 

•84186 

-81615 

78634 

76026 

91 

92 

89582 

-86.169 

■83753 

■81111 

77978 

78311 

93 

93 

eosoi 

■88150 

■83348 

80538 

77683 

75578 

93 

94 

e»ii8 

■85963 

-83005 

■80231 

77513 

■75180 

94 

95 

80a57 

■85808 

■82876 

■80061 

■T74S4 

74911 

95 

96 

80318 

■86047 

■88071 

■80368 

■77030 

■75126 

96 

97 

8IW33 

■86509 

■83670 

80936 

783.13 

75804 

97 

m 

B0182 

-87184 

-84891 

81731 

79318 

70«33 

98 

09 

90880 

■88137 

■85500 

82996 

80600 

78336 

09 

100 

92183 

■89797 

■8760.5 

86306 

83193 

81103" 

100 

101 

93511 

■81500 

■89563 

87089 

85875 

84183 

101 

loa 

94843 

■B3^234 

■91653 

■90138 

88650 

87207 

103 

108 

■96144 

-94931 

-93?38 

■93G63 

81417 

90304 

103    1 

TABLE  n. 
n  AnmiUs  on  a  Bnglt  Zjfe,  in  foiri  and  ieeimal  p 


Ag». 

S  per  Cent 

^percent. 

epetCtnl- 

Bperc™.. 

1  jKt  Cent. 

gperCnt. 

Ago. 

20-065 

16-556 

13-085 

13078 

1*605 

0-43S 

1 

21'50I 

17-728 

14-983 

12-925 

11-843 

10-088 

2 

23*83 

18-717 

15-834 

13-652 

11-078 

10-651 

3 

28-285 

19-233 

IQ-271 

14043 

12-823 

10057 

4 

23  663 

19-504 

10-500 

14-325 

ia-574 

11184 

5 

23  846 

10-747 

16-735 

14-460 

13-698 

11-208 

e 

33-867 

10-702 

16700 

14-518 

13-766 

11-854 

7 

23-801 

18-766 

18786 

14-530 

13-770 

11-871 

e 

28-677 

19-603 

16-742 

14-600 

12-754 

11-363 

8 

10 

23-512 

1S'5SS 

18-860 

14-448 

12-717 

11-334 

10 

28-327 

10-460 

18-681 

14-384 

12-869 

11-208 

11 

23-143 

19-338 

18-404 

14-331 

13-631 

11-260 

u 

22-057 

19210 

10-406 

14-257 

13573 

11-221 

18 

23  760 

10083 

16816 

14-191 

13-623 

11183 

14 

22-682 

18-060 

16-227 

14126 

13-473 

11144 

16 

22-404 

18-837 

16144 

14067 

12-430 

11111 

16 

23333 

18-7S3 

16-000 

14-012 

12-889 

11-081 

17 

23058 

18-608 

15087 

13-956 

12-348 

11051 

18 

21879 

18-488 

15004 

13-897 

12-305 

11010 

IS 

20 

21-604 

18-363 

15-817 

13-835 

12-358 

10-985 

20 

SI 

21-504 

18333 

15720 

13-700 

12-310 

10-948 

21 

22 

Sl-304 

18005 

15-838 

13-697 

12-166 

10-800 

22 

23 

21'0fl8 

17-951 

15-aa') 

13-621 

12-008 

10-861 

23 

24 

20-885 

17-801 

15-417 

13-641 

13-037 

10813 

24 

25 

20-605 

17-645 

15-303 

13-456 

11-873 

10-763 

25 

2S 

20-443 

17-480 

15-187 

13-308 

11-804 

10-709 

26 

27 

20-213 

17-320 

15005 

13-375 

11-833 

10-652 

37 

26 

19-Otil 

17.154 

14-042 

]3-ie3 

11-750 

105W 

20 

19-761 

16-907 

M-827 

13-096 

11668 

105*3 

38 

ao 

19-556 

16-853 

14-723 

13-030 

11-636 

10-498 

30 

81 

10-348 

16-705 

14-017 

12-042 

11-678 

10454 

81 

aa 

19- 13-1 

16-553 

14-500 

12800 

11-610 

10-407 

S2 

83 

18-010 

16-390 

14-387 

12-771 

11-448 

10-355 

33 

84 

18-fi75 

]0'210 

14-260 

12-675 

11-374 

10-207 

34 

85 

18-433 

16041 

14-127 

12573 

11-295 

10-235 

85 

8S 

181H3 

16-856 

18-987 

12-405 

11-211 

10-166 

36 

37 

17-028 

15-066 

18-843 

12-354 

11-124 

10-098 

37 

88 

17-CBO 

16-471 

13-606 

12-230 

11-083 

10-020 

88 

SO 

17-405 

15-273 

13-542 

12-120 

10839 

9-950 

89 

40 

17-143 

15074 

13-380 

12-003 

10845 

9-8:5 

40 

41 

18800 

14-883 

18-345 

11-890 

10-757 

0805 

41 

42 

16-640 

14-604 

13-101 

11-770 

10671 

6737 

43 

43 

16-380 

14-505 

12-957 

11-668 

10-585 

8860 

43 

44 

10-130 

14-308 

13806 

11-551 

10-484 

6-697 

44 

45 

15-863 

14-104 

12-848 

11-428 

10-807 

9520 

45 

46 

15-585 

13-880 

13-480 

11-298 

102«2 

6438 

46 

47 

15-304 

13-082 

13301 

11-154 

10-178 

0-344 

47 

48 

14-986 

13-419 

12107 

10-698 

10-053 

9241 

48 

49 

14-654 

13-153 

10833 

6-908 

9131 

40 

60 

14-303 

13-869 

11660 

10-631 

9-740 

8-087 

CO 

51 

13-933 

12-500 

11-410 

10-432 

9-573 

8-838 

51 

53 

13-5.-,8 

12-258 

11-154 

10-308 

9-893 

8-684 

S3 

TABLE  n.    (Omtintitd.) 


Ag«. 

SpfrCent. 

iptcCmt 

BpWCCBt 

eprt-CEiit 

TpwCenl. 

BptrCent. 

Ag«. 

M 

]3'180 

11-045 

10-803 

9-088 

9-305 

8-533 

53 

64 

13-798 

11-827 

10-034 

9-781 

9-011 

8356 

54 

5S 

13-408 

11-300 

10-347 

9-534 

8-807 

8179 

55 

m 

12014 

10-986 

10-083 

9-380 

8-595 

7-005 

56 

57 

11-614 

10-635 

9-771 

9-027 

8375 

7-803 

57 

m 

ii'3te 

10-386 

9-478 

8-772 

8153 

7-006 

68 

69 

10'841 

B-003 

9-100 

8-539 

7-940 

7-418 

G9 

60 

10'491 

9-663 

8-940 

8-304 

7-743 

7-i45 

00 

61 

10180 

0-308 

8-713 

8-108 

7-572 

7-005 

81 

Si 

0-875 

0  137 

8-487 

7-913 

7-403 

6047 

63 

0-567 

8-873 

8-258 

7-714 

7-329 

6-705 

64 

0-346 

8-393 

8-016 

7-303 

7-043 

6-630 
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TABLE  IV. 
The  Annoicj  which  One  Pound  will  purchaBe  for  anj  number  of  jeus. 
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5 
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•2098 
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•2229 

•2296 

6 

7 

•1605 

•1666 

•1728    -1791 

•1856 
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7 

8 

•1425 

•1485 

•1547 

•1610 
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8 
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•1284 

•1345 

•1407 
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•1535 
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•1295 
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•1075 

28 

29 

•0521 

•0589 

•0660 

•0786 

•0814 

•0896 

•0981 

•1067 

29 

30 

•0510 

•0578 

•0651 

•0726 

•0806 

•0888 

•0973 

•1061 

30 

31 

•0500 

•0569 

•0641 

•0718 

•0798 

•0881 

•0967 

•1055 

31 

32 

•0490 

•0559 

•0633 

•0710 

•0791 

•0875 

•0961 

•1050 

32 

33 

•0482 

•0551 

•0625 

•0703 

•0784 

•0869 

•0956 

•1046 

33 

34 

•0473 

•0543 

•0618 

•0696 

•0778 

•0863 

•0951 

•1041 

34 

35 

•0465 

.0536 

•0611 

•0690 

•0772 

•0858 

•0946 

•1037 

35 

36 

•0458 

•0529 

•0604 

•0684 

•0767 

.0853 

•0942 

•1033 

36 

37 

•0451 

•0522 

•0598 

•0679 

•0762 

•0849 

-0939 

•1030 

37 

88 

•0445 

•0516 

•0598 

•0674 

•0758 

•0845 

•0935 

•1027 

38 

39 

•0438 

•0511 

•0588 

•0669 

•0754 

0842 

•0932 

•1025 

39 

40 

•0483 

•0505 

•0588 

•0665 

•0750 

•0839 

•0930 

•1023 

40 

41 

•0427 

•0500 

•0578 

•0661 

•0747 

•0836 

•0927 

•1020 

41 

42 

•0422 

•0495 

•0574 

•0657     0743 

•0888 

•0925 

•1019 

42 

43 

•0417 

•0491 

•0570 

•0658;    0740!    0830 

•0923 

1    1017 

43 

44 

•0412 

•0487 

•0566 

•0650 

•0788'    0828 

1    0921 

I    1015 

t      44 

45 

•0408 

•0483 

•0563 

•0647 

•0784,    0826 

1    0919 

•1014 

45 

46 

•0404 

•0479 

•0559 

•0644 

•0738,    OSU 

i    0917 

•1013 

46 

47 

•0400 

•0475 

•0556 

•0641 

•0780    ^0822 

■    0916 

•1011 

,       -^7 

48 

•0396 

•0472 

•0553 

•0689 

•0728,    0820 

!  •OOLI 

•1010 

48 

49 

•0392 

•0469 

•0550 

•0687 

•0726!    0819 

•0918 

•1009 

1       49 

50 

•0389 

•0466 

•0548 

•0684 

•0725'    0817 

1 

•0912 

•1009 

50 

♦  Example.— £1  will  purchase  an  Annuity  for  15  years,  at  3  per  cent.,  of  -OSS?,  or  1*.  6rf.— 
At  4  per  cent.,  •0699,  or  1*.  9>id.— At  5  per  cent.,  •09G3,  or  l.«.  1 W.— At  6  per  cent.  "1000,  or 
a».  O'irf.— At  7  per  cent.,  •KWS,  or  2j.  2>id.— At  8  per  cent.  •1168,  or  %i.  4d.—At  9  per  cent. 
•1S41,  or  2«.  6)^0,— M 10  per  cent,  1815,  or  2«.  If^id, 


TABLE  IV.  (Contlnnod.) 
The  Annuity  which  One  Pound  will  purchwe  for  tnj  Number  of  Tean. 


,^. 

sr. 

h^l 

l!Z 

l^ 

l^l 

cSS; 

10  per 

Twn. 

Bl 

■oasr, 

■0103 

■0545 

■0032 

■0733 

■0818 

■0011 

■1008 

51 

S2 

■0382 

■weo 

■W43 

-0030 

■0731 

■0815 

■0010 

■1007 

53 

63 

■0370 

■0457 

■0541 

-0039 

■0720 

■0814 

-0009 

•1006 

53 

S4 

■0876 

■OiM 

■0530 

■0U37 

■0710 

•0813 

-0009 

1006 

54 

as 

■0373 

■0453 

■0537 

0025 

■0717 

■0813 

■0008 

-1005 

55 

56 

■0370 

0430 

■0534 

■mi 

■0710 

■0810 

■0007 

■10(K) 

56 

57 

■0308 

-0448 

■0.533 

-0023 

■0715 

■0810 

■0007 

■10O4 

57 

58 

■0306 

■0446 

■oral 

■0031 

■0714 

■0800 

■000(1 

■1004 

SB 

■0304 

■0444 

aiso 

■0«20 

■0713 

■080B 

■0900 

■1004 

59 

fW 

■oaui 

■IM43 

■0528 

■0010 

-0712 

0S08 

■0005 

■1003 

80 

61 

■03511 

■0440 

■a537 

■0018 

■0807 

■0005 

■1003 

01 

63 

■0357 

■Ol;W 

a520 

■0(117 

-0710 

■0807 

-0004 

■1003 

03 

63 

-0355 

■0437 

-0524 

■0010 

-0710 

-0800 

■0004 

•1002 

03 

04 

■0353 

■0435 

■0523 

■0(115 

-0700 

-0808 

■0904 

■1003 

04 

85 

■0351 

-04»4 

■0533 

■ouu 

■0708 

■08a5 

■0003 

-1003 

05 

6S 

■0350 

■0433 

■0521 

■0013 

■0708 

■0905 

■0003 

■looa 

06 

67 

■0348 

-04:11 

■a->20 

0612 

■0707 

■0805 

■1)003 

■1003 

07 

68 

-0348 

-0430 

-0519 

0812 

■0707 

■0804 

■0903 

■lOO-J 

08 

60 

■0345 

■0420 

■0518 

■0611 

■0706 

■0804 

■0903 

-1001 

09 

•70 

■0343 

■0437 

■0517 

■0610 

■0700 

■0804 

0002 

■1001 

70  • 

71 

■0343 

■0436 

■IfilO 

■0810 

■0700 

■0803 

0902 

■1001 

73 

■0341 

■0425 

■Kir, 

■0609 

■0705 

■0803 

0903 

■1001 

72 

7a 

■0:180 

-0424 

■0515 

■0009 

■0705 

■0303 

0903 

■1001 

73 

74 

■0338 

■0423 

■0.114 

■0608 

■070-1 

■080:i 

0903 

■tool 

74 

75 

-o;i37 

■0433 

•&513 

-0608 

■0704 

■0803 

0901 

■lOOl 

75 

78 

■0333 

■0421 

■0.51a 

■0807 

■0704 

.0803 

■0901 

■1001 

70 

77 

■0334 

■0121 

■ft513 

-0607 

■0701 

■0803 

■0901 

■1001 

77 

73 

■0333 

■0420 

■0-511 

■0600 

-0704 

■0803 

0901 

■1001 

78 

70 

■0333 

■041U 

■0511 

■0600 

-0703 

■0802 

-0901 

■1001 

70 

80 

-0331 

0418 

■ft510 

■0606 

■0703 

■0803 

■0001 

■1000 

80 

81 

'0:i30 

■0417 

■MIO 

•0605 

■0703 

■0803 

■0901 

■1000 

81 

82 

0320 

■0417 

■0509 

■0605 

■0703 

■0801 

■0901 

-1000 

82 

83 

■0328 

-O410 

■0.100 

■0603 

■0703 

■0801 

-0901 

■1000 

Bi 

■0337 

■0415 

■0508 

■ooai 

■0703 

-0801 

■0901 

■1000 

84 

as 

■0320 

■0415 

■a508 

■0004 

■0703 

-0801 

■0001 

■1000 

85 

86 

■033« 

■W14 

•0,508 

■0604 

■0703 

■0801 

-0001 

■1000 

80 

87 

-032-1 

-0414 

■0507 

■0604 

■0702 

-0801 

-0900 

■1000 

87 

88 

■0324 

■0413 

■0507 

'0604 

-0703 

■0801 

■0000 

■1000 

88 

89 

■0323 

■0413 

■0307 

■0603 

■0703 

■0801 

0900 

■lOOO 

89 

BO 

■0333 

■041S 

-0.100 

■0803 

•0703 

■0801 

■0900 

■1000 

00 

01 

■0323 

■0412 

-0506 

■0003 

■0701 

■0801 

■0900 

■1000 

01 

02 

■0321 

■0411 

■0.006 

■0(103 

■0701 

■0801 

■0900 

■1000 

03 

93 

■0331 

■0411 

■0505 

■0003 

■0701 

■0801 

■0900 

1000 

93 

04 

■0330 

■0410 

■0.505 

■0003 

■0701 

-0801 

-0000 

■1000 

94 

95 

■0310 

■0410 

-0505 

-0603 

■0701 

■0801 

■0900 

■1000 

95 

98 

-0819 

■0400 

■0.105 

■0602 

■0701 

■0801 

■0900 

■um 

110 

97 

-0318 

■0400 

■ft104 

■0803 

■0701 

■0801 

■0900 

■lOUO 

07 

08 

■0318 

-040!) 

-  05114 

■0002 

■0701 

-0801 

■0900 

-lOKO 

98 

9!) 

■0317 

■ftl'i^' 

•  liflftl 

•Oiimi 

99 

100 

■0310 

iim 

Perpctultj' 

■0-J(«)      '■:    ■ 

"■'"" 

"'"■'■' 

1'.  n-'iuuy 

per  cent,  of  ■««,  or  lO^d.-Kt  fi  per  muI.  of  i 
U  S.'id.— At  7  per  rent,  of  DTUS,  or  U.  EJ,— At 
out.  of  tma,  or  U.  t}ia.-M  lO  pn  o«t.  <tf  It 


CDt.  or  ■0601,  or  li.  Il^d.^ 


400 


TABLES. 


TABLE  No.  V. 
Tlie  amount  of  One  Pound  for  any  Number  of  Years. 


Tears. 

8  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent. 

8  per  Cent. 

10  per  Cent. 

Tevaw 

1 

10300 

10400 

1-0500 

1-0600 

1-0800 

11000 

1 

2 

10009 

1-0816 

1-1025 

1-1236 

11664 

1-2100 

2 

3 

10927 

1-1249 

1-1576 

1-1910 

12597 

1-8310 

3 

4 

11255 

1-1699 

1-2155 

1-2625 

13605 

1-4641 

4 

5 

1-1503 

1-2167 

1-2763 

1-3382 

1-4693 

1-6105 

6 

6 

11941 

1-2653 

1-3401 

1-4185 

1-5869 

1-7716 

6 

7 

1-2299 

1-3159 

1-4071 

1-5036 

1-7188 

1-9487 

7 

8 

l-26()8 

1-3686 

1-4775 

1-5938 

1-8509 

21486 

8 

9 

1-3048 

1-42:^ 

1-5513 

1-6895 

1-9990 

2-8579 

9 

10 

l-34;^9 

1-4802 

1-6289 

1-7908 

2-1589 

2-5937 

10 

11 

1-3842 

1-5395 

1-7103 

1-8983 

2-3816 

2-8531 

11 

12 

l-42.')8 

1-6010 

1-7959 

2-0122 

2-5182 

31884 

12 

13 

1-4685 

1-6651 

l-8a56 

2-1329 

2-7196 

8-4523 

13 

14 

1-5126 

1-7317 

1-9799 

a-2609 

29372 

3-7975 

14 

♦15 

1-5580 

1-8009 

20789 

2-3966 

8-1722 

41773 

15» 

16 

1-6047 

1-8730 

21829 

2-5404 

3-4259 

4-5950 

16 

17 

1-6528 

1-9479 

2-2920 

2-6928 

3-7000 

5-0545 

17 

18 

1-7024 

20258 

2-4066 

2-8543 

8-9960 

5-5599 

18 

19 

1-75:35 

2-1068 

2-5270 

3-0256 

4-3157 

61159 

19 

20 

1-8061 

21911 

2-6533 

3-2071 

4-6610 

6-7274 

20 

21 

1-8603 

2-2788 

2-7860 

83996 

5-0338 

7-4002 

21 

23 

1-9161 

2-3699 

2-9253 

86035 

5-4365 

8-1403 

22 

23 

1-9736 

2-4647 

3-0715 

8-8197 

6-8715 

8-0548 

23 

24 

20328 

2-5633 

32251 

4-0489 

6-3412 

9-8497 

24 

25 

20938 

2-6658 

33864 

4-2919 

6-8485 

108347 

25 

26 

2-1566 

2-7725 

3-5557 

4-5494 

7-3964 

11-9182 

26 

27 

2-2213 

2-8834 

3-7335 

4-8223 

7-9881 

131100 

27 

28 

2-2879 

2-9987 

8-9202 

5-1117 

8-6271 

144210 

28 

29 

2-3566 

3-1187 

4-1162 

5-4184 

9-3178 

15-8631 

29 

80 

2-4273 

3-2434 

4-3219 

5-74:35 

10-0627 

17-4494 

80 

31 

2-5001 

3-3731 

4-5380 

6-0881 

10-8677 

191943 

81 

32 

2-5751 

3-5081 

4-7649 

6-4534 

11-7371 

21-1138 

82 

33 

2-6523 

3-6484 

5-0032 

6-8406 

126761 

28  2252 

33 

34 

2-7319 

3-7943 

52533 

7-2511 

136002 

26  6477 

34 

35 

2-8139 

3-9461 

5-5160 

7-6861 

147853 

281024 

85 

36 

2-8983 

4-1039 

5-7918 

8-1473 

15-9682 

80-9127 

86 

37 

2.9852 

42681 

60814 

8-6368 

17-2456 

840039 

87 

38 

30748 

4-4388 

6-3855 

9-1543 

18-6253 

37-4043 

88 

39 

3-1670 

4-6164 

6-7048 

9-7035 

201158 

411448 

39 

40 

3-2620 

4-8010 

70400 

102857 

217245 

45-2693 

40 

41 

3-3599 

4-9931 

7-3920 

10-9029 

23-4625 

49-7852 

41 

42 

8-4607 

51928 

7-7616 

11-5570 

25-3395 

64-7687 

42 

43 

35645 

5-4005 

81497 

12-2505 

27-3666 

60-2401 

48 

44 

8-6715 

5-6165 

8-5572 

12-9855 

29-5560 

66-2641 

44 

45 

8*7816 

5-8411 

8-9850 

13-7646 

81-9204 

72-8905 

45 

46 

8-8950 

6-0748 

9-4343 

145905 

34-4741 

80-1796 

46 

47 

4-0119 

6-3178 

99060 

15-4659 

87  2320 

881975 

47 

48 

41323 

6-5705 

104013 

16-3939 

402106 

97-0172 

48 

49 

4-2562 

6-8333 

10-9213 

17-3775 

43-4274 

106.7190 

49 

50 

4-3839 

71067 

11-5674 

18-4202 

46-9016 

117-3909 

60 

•  Example.— £i  In  16  years,  at  8  per  cent.,  will  amonnt  to  1-5880,  or  £1 11#.  9tf.— At  4  per 
cent.,  1-8009,  or  £1  l&i.— At  6 per  cent.,  2-0T!>9,  or  £3  1*.  7d.— At  6pcr  C8nt,S*88e6^ or £2  T#. 
IW.— At  7  per  cent.,  27590,  or  £2  15/».  2rf.— At  8  per  cent.,  8-172^ or  £8  8*.  6<f.-rAft9per 
cent.,  8-G«a6,  or  £8  VStt.  lOd.— At  10  per  cent.,  41778,  or  £4  8«.  &!. 


TABLE  No.  V.  (Continued.) 
The  ftmoont  of  One  Pourtd  for  aaj  Number  of  Teua. 


t™ 

SperCsnl. 

4iKrCoit. 

SperOml. 

4  Iter  Cent. 

aperCMt 

10  per  Cent. 

Tout.. 

fil 

4-5154 

7-:j9]0 

120408 

19-5354 

50-8537 

1291209 

51 

53 

4B509 

78888 

13-0428 

30-0989 

M-7080 

142-0429 

52 

53 

4-7B04 

7-9041 

13-2749 

31-9887 

590825 

138-24?i 

53 

54 

4-0!Ml 

8-3188 

13-9387 

28-2550 

63-8091 

171-8719 

54 

55 

5-0831 

8-8484 

u-es.'x 

34-6503 

689189 

189-0501 

35 

5S 

5'2»40 

8-8033 

13-3874 

261393 

74-4370 

207-9851 

60 

07 

5-3B17 

8-3510 

18- 13.18 

27.6971 

80-;«n 

238-7616 

57 

SB 

5-5.'i34 

9-?380 

18-9438 

20-3589 

88-8118 

351-8377 

58 

59 

0-7200 

101160 

17-7807 

31-1203 

03-756.1 

278-8015 

38 

60 

5-8816 

10-5108 

18-8783 

33-9877 

101-3.571 

304-4818 

00 

61 

00084 

108404 

19-8131 

34-9070 

100-3.178 

334-9298 

81 

02 

03504 

11-3780 

20-5838 

37-0050 

1181082 

388-4228 

83 

03 

0-4870 

11-8832 

21-8235 

88-2889 

1275.M7 

403-26.11 

6S 

04 

e-8311 

12-3085 

32-7047, 

41-6482 

137-7581 

445-7910 

04 

03 

0-8300 

ia-7B8T 

23-8399 

441450 

148-7798 

490-8707 

65 

00 

7-0348 

13-3107 

250310 

46-7937 

160-6823 

639-4078 

68 

07 

7-3460 

13-8431 

20-3835 

49-0013 

173-5308 

590-3488 

87 

08 

7-4633 

14-3868 

27-5977 

53-5774 

187-4108 

652-0834 

68 

69 

7-6873 

14-8737 

28-8775 

55-7320 

803-4133 

717-9318 

69 

*70 

7-9178 

15-5710 

304264 

50-0759 

218-6064 

789  7470 

70- 

71 

8-1554 

101845 

81-9477 

62-0205 

236-0949 

808-7217 

71 

73 

8-4000 

188433 

33-5451 

60-3777 

254.9825 

955-5938 

78 

73 

80520 

17-5160 

35  2324 

70-8804 

275-:«n 

1051-1532 

73 

74 

8-9110 

18-2166 

380835 

74-5820 

397-4110 

1168-2683 

74 

75 

9-1789 

180453 

38-8327 

70-a389 

331-2045 

1271-895* 

75 

78 

9-4543 

19-7031 

40-7743 

83-8003 

848-0009 

1399.0849 

76 

77 

9-7879 

20-4ei3 

43-8130 

88-8384 

874-6330 

1538-9934 

77 

78 

10-0301 

31-3108 

44-9.'137 

041581 

404-02-12 

1092-8927 

78 

78 

10-3;J10 

23-1633 

47-2014 

09-8075 

486-09.13 

1802-1820 

79 

80 

10-8400 

23-0408 

4g-.10I4 

105-7960 

471-9548 

3048-4003 

80 

81 

lO'SOOl 

230718 

53-0395 

113-1438 

500-7113 

3253-2403 

81 

11-2880 

34-9307 

540415 

118-87-34 

550-4881 

2478-5043 

83 

83 

11-0278 

250378 

57-3730 

130-0047 

604-3372 

2726-4307 

83 

84 

11-8704 

28  0050 

603433 

133-5050 

643-0893 

3990-0828 

84 

85 

12-3S57 

280418 

03-2544 

141-5783 

603-4565 

8298-9800 

85 

80 

13-7058 

20-1053 

08-4171 

150-0730 

748-0330 

8838-8659 

86 

87 

13-0870 

30-8320 

00-7379 

159-0781 

808-8478 

3991-7523 

87 

88 

18-4790 

31-54.13 

73-2248 

1680387 

873-5555 

4390-9379 

80 

ia-8839 

83-8071 

78-8801 

178-7401 

043-4309 

48300300 

89 

80 

14-300.1 

341193 

80-7304 

1804045 

1018-0154 

33130336 

80 

01 

14-7896 

S5-4S41 

84-7669 

30a8334 

1100-4383 

5844-3349 

01 

03 

15-1714 

36«)35 

88-0052 

312-8828 

1188-4638 

8428-7574 

02 

08 

15-6285 

38-8790 

B8-4555 

325-6333 

12885398 

7071-6381 

04 

16-0953 

30  8148 

98-1283 

239-1946 

1386-3237 

7778-7984 

04 

05 

16-5783 

41-5114 

1030847 

253-5403 

1487-1305 

8530-0760 

03 

BO 

1707.55 

43-1718 

108-1864 

208-7600 

1816-8903 

8*12-3437 

06 

07 

17-5878 

44-8887 

118-3957 

284-8846 

17403414 

10353-378 

97 

08 

18-1154  '488047 

1192755 

301-9776 

lHaT04O7 

ll.?S8-O;!0 

OS 

m 

iH-K.i'^fi    i«-.-,p-:rT 

I2fl-3W:!  '  ;sn-0!»i:i 

99 

KH) 

y;vr.im  'io::.!-!! 

■J)li:>'riil:t 

l:!7-.'t'll-? 

100 

iMQ-;  Kb  4  per  canb.  hj  id-dud,  or  aid  i«.  o^u,  ;  tho  per  tejiv  iv  *v  vim, 
sp«r  cmt.  taaB-USt,ai£«iSi.  4j^<t.j  or  at  10  p«T  suit,  to  1GS-T4a, « 


TABLE  VL 
The  amonnt  of  One  Pound  per  Annum  in  tmy  nmnber  of  Yean. 


t™. 

aporCent. 

ipwceot 

»p.rc™i 

apcrCmtSpn-Ccnl 

iOperc™i. 

ran. 

10000 

1.0000 

1-0000 

10000      1-0000 

10000 

J 

3 

aoaoo 

2-0400 

2-0500 

2-0600:      3-0800 

3-1000 

a 

3'OIIOB 

3-1316 

3-1535 

8-1836,      3-3464 

3-3100 

3 

i-me 

4-3464 

4-8101 

437401      4-5061 

4-6410 

4 

amn 

6-4!6;j 

6.5350 

5-83711     6  8666 

01051 

5 

64684 

0-0330 

6-8019 

69753      73359 

7-7156 

6 

7-6625 

78983 

81430 

8-8986 

80338 

9-4873 

7 

l!l-893:i 

8-3143 

0-5491 

9-6975 

106366 

11-4359 

8 

10-l.Wl 

10-5838 

11-0360 

11-4013 

13-4876 

13-5795 

8 

ll'4e:t8 

120061 

13-5779 

13-1808 

14-4806 

15-0374 

10 

12-807B 

]3-48»4 

143008 

14-9716 

100455 

18-5313 

11 

141020 
lfl-617H 

15-03.W 

1.1-9171 

16-8000 

18-9771 

31-3848 

13 

16-6368 

17-7180 

18-8831 

31-4052 

345227 

13 

1708«3 

18  2010 

10-5080 

^1-0151 

24-3148 

37-9750 

14 

18-5080 

200386 

31-6780 

33-2700 

27-1831 

ai-7725 

IS* 

3015GB 

31-8345 

a3-«573 

258735 

30  3248 

35-9497 

IS 

31 7810 

33-0075 

35-8403 

38-3130 

337503 

40-6447 

17 

28-4144 

3.1-6454 

28-1334 

800057 

87  4502 

45-5993 

18 

35-1  lOU 

37-0713 

30-6390 

33-7600 

41-4403 

61-l.Wl 

19 

30-8704 

29-7781 

330660 

36-78.16 

4.17020 

67-3750 

20 

38-676.1 

810603 

35-7 19:i 

309937 

50-4239 

64-0025 

31 

33 

80-S»08 

34-3480;    88-5053 

43-3933 

55-4568 

71-4037 

33 

as 

82-4520 

38-617bI    41-4305 

46-99.W|    008008 

70-5430 

33 

24 

84436.1 

39-08-26I    44.5020 

50-B1.1fi|   00-7648 

86-4973 

24 

33 

3B4.'iB3 

41-6450,    47-7371 

.54-86451    73-1059 

98-3471 

S5 

26 

38-5530 

44-3117J  nl-ll.^'i 

.19-1504    78-9544 

1091816 

2« 

27 

4O70')(i 

47  08421    MflOOI 

a37aie  erssos 

121-0999 

27 

28 

4J0!Ofl 

49  007lil   56  41130    68-.-)381l    DS-R38S 

184-3099 

23 

29 

*i3189 

530663    03-52371    73- 01)08  i  103-0658 

148-0300 

38 

30 

47  ,-  .4 

',nm<}    Ofl43He    70-0583  113-2332 

164-4040 

SO 

31 

707IHW    84-8017,133-8450 

181-9434 

81 

33 

"13088    90-8893,  134-3l8Ji 

301-1378 

82 

SJ 

H(I0638'    07-8433!  14S-0606 

223  2515 

SS 

34 

SiOO-O  104-1838|  1586367 

345-4787 

34 

3.-. 

»fl3203|111-4348,172-3Ifl8 

271-0344 

3S 

36 

lH. 

"-    ■-J    91 8d()3  110-1209' 187-1031 

309-1308 

36 

87 

061742 

81  70-33  101  OJMll  137-36811  803-0703 

330-0;»5 

87 

38 

00  1504 

83970.J  1077D0'>  13.1-9043  2308159 

364-0434 

38 

80 

732M2 

1K14O01  1140950  I45-M85  2888413 

401-4478 

39 

40 

714013 

8103-,5  130  7003  IT4-7020  a66-0505 

443-5938 

40 

41 

786Ma 

99  826.1  127  8308  16.10477  28*7810 

487-851* 

41 

43 

83  0333 

104B1B1  133  2318  175-0.'rfB  804-2485 

5370370 

43 

43 

8548ffl 

1100124  I43  9SJ3  187-."i07.1' S305830 

693-4007 

43 

44 

800484 

1154120  1111430  100-7580  8560498 

653  640S 

44 

45 

B3  710B 

131-0304  150-7002  312-74:15  880-505e 

718-904^ 

45 

46 

H'SOIS 

iaS-8706  108-6833,  S36-50S1,  4184361 

791-79.13 

46 

47 

1003905 

183  0454  178-11041 341-09BH' 453-0003 

871-8748 

47 

48 

104-4084 

130'20.'(3  1B8-D354>  3.10-.'M4.1  4001333 

000^1723 

48 

49 

IQSrAOb 

145-8337  108-4307  37-2  95H4  5;!(l-!!437 

10.17-1811.! 

49 

50 

113-7B6B 

153-6671  208-34801  2110  :i:i.-i!J  i^TllTTti-' 

•  Kxamnlt.—Bl  psi 
lllfd.— Ai4  per  cent. 
epnr  eaa.,3S-iW0,er 


o-oastot 

3S  U.  tin. 
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TABLE  VI.  (Continued.) 
The  amount  of  One  Paund  per  Annum  in  any  nnmber  of  years. 


3  per  Cent.  4  per  Cent. 


51 


1171808 

121-6962 

126-3471 

1311375 

136-0710 

UM538 

146  3884 

151-7800 

157-3334 

163  0534 

168-9450 

1750134 

181-2638 

187-7017 

194-3328 

2011627 

2081976 

215-4436; 

222-9069! 

230-5941 

238-5119 

246-6672 

255-0673 

263-7193 

272-6309 

281-8098 

291-2641 

3010020 

3110321 

3213630 

332-0039 

342-9640 

354-2529 

365-8805 

377-8570 

390-1927! 

402-8984 

88  i  415-9854 

89  I  429-4650 

90  I  443-3489' 
91 ;  457-0494 
92 '  472-3789 

487-5502 
5031767. 
519-2720 
535  85021 
552-9257 
570-5135J 
588-6289 
607-2877 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
04 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
»70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
8:3 
84 

a5 
m 

87 


93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


159-77;J8l 
1671647 
174-8513 
182-8454 
1911592 
199-8055 
208-7978 
2181497 
227-8757 
237  9907 
248-5103 
259-4507 
270-8288 
282-6619 
294-9684 
307-7671 
321-0778 
334-9209 
349-3177 
364  2905 
379  8621 
396-0566 
412-8988 
430-4148 
448-6314 
4675766 
487-2797 
507-7709 
529-0817 
551-2450 
574-2948 
598-2666 
623-1972 
649-1251 
6760901 
704-1337 
733-2991 
763-0310 
7951763 
827-9833 
862-1027 
897-5868 
934-4902 
972-8699 
1012-7846 
1054-2960 
1097-4(J79 
1142-3666 
1189-0613 
1237-6237 


5  per  Cent. 

220-8154 

232-8562 

245-4990 

258-7739 

272-7126 

287-3482 

302-7157 

318-8514 

335-7940 

853-5837 

372-2629 

391-8760 

412-4699 

4340933 

456-7980 

480-6379 

505-6698 

531-9533 

559-5510 

588-5285 

618-9549 

650-9027 

684-4478 

719-6702 

756  6537 

795-4864 

836-2607 

8790738 

9240274 

971-2288 

1020-7903 

1072-8298 

1127-4713 

1184-8448 

12450871 

1308-3414 

1374-7585 

1444-4964 

1517-7212 

1594  6073 

1675-3377 

17601045 

1849-1098 

1942-5653 

2040-6935 

2143-7282 

2251-9146 

2365-5103 

2484-7859 

26100252 


6  per  Cent. !  8  per  Cent. 


308-7561 

328-2814 

348-9783 

370-9170 

394-1720 

418-8223 

444  9517 

472-6488 

502-0077 

533-1282 

5661159 

601-0828 

6381478 

677-4367 

719-0829 

763-2278 

810-0215 

859-6228 

912-2002 

967-9322 

1027-0081 

1089-6285 

1156  0063 

1226-3667 

1300-9487 

13800056 

1463-8059 

15526343 

1646-7924 

1746-5999 

1852-3959 

1964-5396 

2083-4120 

2209-4167 

2342-9817 

2484-5606 

2634-6343 

2793-7123 

2962-3351 

31410752 

3330-5JJ97 

3531-3721 

3744-2544 

3969-9097 

4209-1042 

4402  6505 

4781-4095 

5010-2941 

5318-2718 

5688-3681 


620-6718 
671-3255 
7260316 
785-1141 
848-9232 
917-8371 
9922640 
1072  6451 
1159-4568 
1253-2133 
1354-4704 
1463-8280 
1581-9342 
1709-4889 
1847-2481 
1996-0279 
2156-7102 
2330-2470 
2517-6667 
2720-0801 
2938-686 
3174-781 
3429764 
3705-145 
4002-557 
4m-761 
4670-662 
5045-315 
5449940 
5886-935 
6358  890 
6868-601 
7419-090 
8013-617 
8655-706 
9349163 
10098096 
10906-943 
11780-499 
12723-939 
13748-854 
14843  282 
16031-745 
17315-284 
18701-507 
20198(^27 
21815518 
23561-759 
25447-700 
27484-516 


10  per  Cent. 


1281-2994  51 

1410-4293  52 

1552-4723!  53 

1708-7195  54 

1880-5914  55 


2069-6506 

2277-6156 

2506-3772 

27580149 

3034-8164 

3339-2980 

3674-2278 

4042-6506 

4447-9157 

4893-7073 

53840780 

5923-4858 

6516-8344 

7169-5178 

7887-4696 

8677-217 

9545-938 

10501-532 

11552-6a5 

12708-954 

13980-849 

15379-934 

16918-927 

18611-820 

20474-002 

22522-402 

24775-643 

27254-207 

29980-628 

82979-690 

86278-659 

89907-525 

43899-277 

48290  206 

53120-226 

68438-249 

64277-574 

70706-831 

77777-964 

85556-760 

94118-437 

103525-780 

113879-358 

125268-294 

137796-123 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

♦70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

100 


*  Example.— £,\  per  annum,  accomnlatnd  for  70  Tears,  at  8  per  cent.,  will  amoont  to 
SaO'5911,  or  £280  11«.  lO^^cf.— At  4  per  cent,  to  864-8906,  or  £864  b».  10(/.— At  5  per  cent,  to 
588-5285,  or  £588  109.  Id.— AX  6  per  cent  to  MT-fttSS,  or  £967  18tr.  8(<.— At  8  per  oent.  tQ 
97i0-0801,  or  £S,790  U.  7^(2.— At  10  ptr  oent  to  7887*4606,  or  £7,887  9t,  Aiid, 
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TABLB5. 


TABLE   Vn. 
The  present  Valae  of  One  Pound  per  Annum  for  anj  dumber  of  Yean. 


U: 
.     2 

;  2i 

!     3 

i     '^i 
4 

5i, 
6    , 

6i 

7 

7V 
8 

8i, 
9 

10      i 

lOi 

11 

lU 
12 
12i 
i:j 

U 
14* 

*ir, 
ir,i 

16 

m 
m' 

18 

m 

19 

19i 

20 

20^ 

21 

2U 

22 

22i 

23 

23  J 

24 

24*! 

25-, 


3  per 
Cent. 

•481H) 
•9709 
1-4457 
1-91:35 
23744 
2-82H6 
3  2761 
3-7171 
4-1516 
45797 
5-iK)15 
5  4172 
5-H267! 
6-23i)3 
6-6279. 
70197 
74a-)7 
7-7861 
8160i» 

8  5302- 
8-8941^ 
92526 

9  6059 
99r)40i 

10-2970 

10(;:J50 

10-9f)><0, 

112961 

11-6194 

11-9379 

12-2518 

125611 

12-8i;.58 

131661 

13-4620 

13-7535 

140408 

14-32:38 

14-6027 

14-8775 

151482 

15-4150 

15-6779 

15-9:J69, 

1619211 

1(J-44:J6' 

166914, 

16  9:355' 

171761 

17-4131 


4  per 
Cent. 

•485.5 
•9615 
1-4283 
l-88<n 
2:3350 
27751 
32067 
3-6299 
40449 
4-4518 
4-8509, 

5  2421, 
56258 
60021, 
6:3710i 
67327 
7-0875| 
74:353' 
77764' 
81109i 
8-4:389. 
8-7605^ 
90759 
9:3851 
9-6883 
9-9a56 

102772 

105631 

1084:35 

111184 

11:3880 

11-(k)23 

11-9115 

121657 

12-4149 

126593 

128989 

1:3-1:339 

13-3644 

135903 

13-8119 

140292 

1424221 

14-4511; 

14-()560| 

14-85681 

150538 

15-2470i 

15-4:3641 

15-6221' 


5  per 
Cent. 

•4820 

•9524 

1-4114 

1-8.594 

6  per        7  per 
Cent.        Cent. 


7  per        8  per 
Cent 


22966 
2-72:32 
31:396! 
3-5460 
39425! 
4-32951 
4-707i: 
50757, 
543.54 
5-7864 
6-1289 
646:32 
6-7894» 
71078, 
7-418.5' 
7-7217, 
801 76j 
8:30f)4' 
8-.5882; 
8-86:33; 
91316 
9-3936' 
9-64921 
9-8986 
10-1421, 
10.3797 
10-6115 
10-8:378 
110586 
11-2741 
11-4844 
11  689(5 
1 1-8899 
1208.53 
12-2761 
12-4622 
12(54:39 
128212 
12-9942 
131(3:30 
133278 
1:3-4886 
136455 
13-7986 
13-9481 
140939 


•4786 
-94:34 
1:3949, 
1-8334' 
22593 
26730 
3-0748 

3-8442 

42124 

4-5700 

4  9173 

52.547 

5-5824 

5.9007 

62098 

6  5101 

6-8017 

7-08.50' 

7-3601' 

7-6273 

7-88^39; 

81390; 

8-38:38 

86217; 

8-8527; 

9-0771 

9-2950 

9-5067 

9-7122 

9-9119! 

101059; 

10-2943! 

10-4773 

10-6.550 

108276' 

10-99.53 

11-1581 

11-3163 

1 1-4699 

11-6191 

11-7641 

11-9049 

120416 

121744 

12-30:34 

12-4287 

12-.5.504 

12-6686 

12-7834 


•4752 
9:^46 
1-3787 
1-8080 
2-2231 
26243 
30122 
3:3872 
37497 
41002 
4-4390 
4  766^5 

5-(r8:32 

5-3893 

5-6852 

5-9713 

6-2479, 

65152 

67737 

702436 

7-2651. 

7  4987' 

77244 

7  9427 

81.5:37 

8-3577, 

8-.5548, 

8-7455 

8-9298 

91079 

9  2801 

9-4466 

9  6076 

97633 

9-9137 

10a591 

101997 

10:3356 

10-4670 

10  5940 

10-7168 

10-8:3.55 

10-9503 

110612 

ll-16a5 

112722 

11-3724 

11-4693 

ll-.56:30 

11-6536 


•4719 
•9259 
1-3628 
17833 
21878 
25771 
2-9517 
:33121 
36.590 
39927 
43139 
46229 
49202 
52064 
5-4817 
5  7466 
60016 
62469 
64829 
6-7101 
69286 
7-1390, 
73413, 
7.53<5i; 
772:35 
79038 
80773 
82442 
8-4049 
8-5595 
8-7082 
8-8514 
8-9891 
91216 
9-2492 
9-3719 
94900 
9-6036 
9-7129 
98181 
9-9194 
100168 
10-1105 
10-2007 
102875 
103711 
104514 
10-5288 
10-6032 
106748 


•4686 
•9174 

:  i-a4r3 

1-7591 

2- 15:35 

2-5313 

28931 

32397 

35717 

38897 

41942 

44859 

47653 

50330| 

5-2893 

5.5348 

57700 

51)952 

6-2110 

6-4177 

661.56 

68052J 

6-9868 

7-1607; 

73273' 

7-4869! 

76398 

7-78621 

7-9264 

80607 

81893; 

83126 

8-4306, 

85436! 

8-6519 

87556 

8-a5.50 

895011 

90413 

91285. 

92122 

92922 

93690; 

94424; 

9-5128 

958021 

9-6448' 

9-7066 

9-7658 

9-8226; 


•4654 
•9091 
l'3322i 
ir355 
21201! 
24869' 
2-8365' 
316991 
3-4877 
37908 
40797i 
48553 
4-6180 
4-8684 
51072i 
53349 
55520 
57590 
5-9564! 
61446' 


1 

u 

2 

2i 
3 

4 

4* 
5 

6 

i 

7i 
8 
8i 
9 

10 


68240    lOi 


6-4951 
66582 
68137 


11 
12 


6^6201  12i 

71084  13 

72382!  13i 

7-8667i  14 

74892  I4i 
7-6061  '15 

7-7175  I5i 

7-8237J  16 

7-9250'  161 

80216  17 

81136  17i 

82014  18 

828511  18i 

83649  19 

8-4410:  19i 

8-5136  20 

8-5827  20J 

8-6487  21 

8-7116  21i 

8-7715:  22 

88287;  22^ 

8-8832:  23 

89352  28i 

8-9847.  24 

903201  24i 

9-0770  25 


•  Example.— £\  per  annum,  for  15  years,  at  3  per  cent.,  is  worth,  in  present  moner.  11-9879, 
or  £11 18*.  9//.— At  4  per  cent.,  1111»4,  or  £11  2^.  4,V</.— At  5  per  cent.,  10-8797,  or  £107*.  Id, 
«  !JLP^  **®r*-«  ^"^^  or  £9  14*.  3d.— At  7  per  cent.,  9  1079,  or  £9  2*.  Ihd.—At  8  per  cent, 
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CHAPTER  m. 

INSURANCE   SHARES  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

A  SHORT  chapter  on  Insurance  Shares  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers  ;  for  while  it  will  be  too  late  to  save  some  or  thera 
from  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  it  may  be  in 
time  to  offer  a  word  of  warning  to  many  who  might  otherwise  fall 
victims.  Such  a  chapter  is  also  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
desira  of  this  work. 

There   are  thousands  of  persons  who  up  till  quite   recently 
never   knew  any  other  than  the   bright   side  of  the   Insurance 
share  quesiion :  some  perchance  even  yet  have  their  knowledge 
limited  to  the   weekly  columns  of  the  Bankers*   Circular^  the 
JEconomist^  or  some  other    "  weekly  newspaper : "   and  as  it  is 
rarely  that   any  but   the    well-conducted   and    successful   Com- 
panies find  their  way  into  the  columns  of  respectable  journals, 
the   public    information    is   necessarily  limited.     Turn    to   any 
of  these  ordinary  lists  and  what  can  be  more  fascinating  ?      You 
will  find  that  the  shares  of  the  Hock,  with  10^.  paid,  command 
£7  I5s.  in  the  market.     You  will  find  the  Provident  with  £10 
paid,  selling  for  £38,  or  the   Universal,  with  the  same  amount 
paid,  selling  for  £33  105. ;  or  again  the  Law  Life,  with  £10  paid, 
selliiisi:  for  £89.     It  is  almost  wonderful  that  with  such  fi<rures 
everybody's  money  does  not  go  into  Insurance  shares.     But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  table  of 
offices  that  have  ceased  to  exist,  given  in  our  earlier  portion  of 
this  work.    That  table  applies  to  Life  Offices  only.    We  have  one 
in  preparation  for  the  Fire  Offices,  and  a  fearful  list  it  is.     Shall 
we  glance  at  the  fate  of  a  few  of  the  Offices  that  lay  claim  to  its 
space?     What  tales  of  misery  it  brings  up  to  our  recollection.   It 
seems  but  as  yesterday  that  a  gentleman  was  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Prison  for  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  £40,000  for  having 
taken  ten  shares  in  a  bubble  Insurance  Company ;  or  that  another 
gentleman  went  through  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  chiefly  in 
coi.sequence  of  a  claim  of  £2,300  for  his  share  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  defunct  Counties  Union!    A  whole  list  of  such  misfortunes 
are  crowding  down  to  our  pen's  point.     The  Preston  and  North 
Lanciishire  Office,  in  a  little  less  than  three  years,  lost  all  its  paid- 
up  capital  of  £20,000,  and  the  shareholders  had  to  make  up  the 
remaining  liabilities ;  the  Bretoers*  Compan v  lost  all  its  capital, 
and  the  shareholders  accounted  themselves  fortunate  in  escaping 
with  a  call  of  £2  per  share  in  addition ;  the  Sceptre  closed  its 
doors  with  a  loss  of  £3,000 ;  the  Irish  Alliance  of  £20,000 ;  the 
Bothy  £18,000;  the  Beacon  upwards  of  £40,000,  of  which  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  (one  of  the  exposers  of  the  rascally  West  Middlesex) 
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had  to  pay  £7,000.*  Then  there  is  the  Sec^  JFire^  Lxfe^—Ui 
escape  from  the  liabilities  of  which  many  have  submitted  to  years 
of  exile.  Coming  down  to  more  recent  dates  we  have  before  us 
the  misfortunes  of  the  State  (Fire)  Office,  the  Legal  and  Com- 
mercial^ and  the  I^otestant ;  and,  returning  to  the  Life  Offices,  the 
Asylum^  the  Amazon^  the  Deposit  and  Gefiercd^  the  JS'ational 
Guardian^  the  Athenceum^  and  the  Prince  of  WaleSy  are  amongst 
the  most  recent  instances  of  Offices  which  have  spread  ruin  and 
dismay  amongst  their  shareholders. 

Here,  then,  we  have  seen  the  two  extremes  of  insurance  specu- 
lation :  we  may  now  discuss  the  subject  calmly.  In  all  kinds  of 
hazard  we  must  prepare  for  extremes — extreme  success — extreme 
adversity  and  consequent  disappointment,  or  even  ruin.  In  the 
early  days  of  Proprietary  Insurance  Offices  the  hazard  was  lets 
than  now ;  for,  if  success  was  slow,  it  was  generally  sure.  In 
modei*n  times  Companies  endeavor  to  rush  into  a  large  business 
suddenly;  and  hence  the  chief  point  of  danger.  The  object  of 
raising  a  capital  by  shares  was  originally  for  the  protection  of  a 
Company  ;  but  it  has  become  the  modern  fashion  to  expend  this 
sum  or  the  greater  part  of  it  in  what  is  termed  (but  does  not 
always  turn  out  to  be  the  fact)  "  establishing  a  business."  If  the 
business  so  obtained  proves  to  be  sound  and  good  it  is  well  for 
the  shareholders.  The  speculation  has  succeeded  and  the  expen- 
diture is  not  regretted.  But  the  chances  are  that  a  connection 
obtained  by  lavish  expenditure  will  be  of  a  very  promiscuous  and 
unstable  character — will  be  a  business,  in  fact,  requiring  the  con- 
stant aid  of  capital  to  carry  it  on ;  but,  the  capital  having  been 
expended  in  obtaining  it,  the  concern  has  to  struggle  on  as  best  it 
may.  Being  no  longer  able  to  ptirchase  business  it  has  to  seek  it 
by  ordinary  and  legitimate  means.  Agents  perceive  the  change 
and  become  dissatisfied.  The  business  falls  off  or,  if  sustained  m 
amount,  suffers  in  character;  bad  lives  being  accepted  because 
good  ones  are  not  offered  ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  thing  becomes 
a  wreck,  and  the  shareholders,  only  at  this  last  act  of  the  drama, 
learn  the  full  extent  of  their  liabilities  and  misfortunes. 

We  need  not  say  how  many  of  the  modern  Offices  sit  before 
our  mind's  eye  for  this  mournful  portraiture;  nor  need  we  say 
that  such  consequences  may,  by  prudent  management,  be  averted 
or  avoided. 

There  is  room  for  all  the  present  Assurance  Offices :  there  is 
room  for  any  reasonable  number  of  new  ones,  provided  they  can 
show  good  grounds  for  springing  into  existence.  But  there  is  no 
real  chance  for  Offices  that  are  not  prudently  and  economically 
managed.  Where  such  conditions  exist  we  know  of  no  specula- 
tion presenting  greater  probabilities  of  success  than  Assurance 
and  Insurance  Companies :  consequently  we  know  of  no  class  of 
shares  more  calculated  to  produce  aavantageous  investments. 
Insurance  Associations  are  in  their  very  nature  of  slaw  growth  / 

•  Vide  **  Post  Magazine  and  Insurance  Monitor.** 
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and  their  shares  will  not  be  expected  by  prudent  holders  to  rise 
suddenly  into  value.  If  the  principle  of  distributing  the  surplus 
or  profits  be  an  equitable  one,  the  value  of  the  shares  will  grow 
with  the  growth  of  the  Office :  the  investment  will,  therefore,  be 
of  a  permanent  character ;  and  the  ephemeral  results,  looked  for 
from  many  Joint  Stock  Companies,  are  not  to  be  looked  for  here. 

In  the  list  of  shares  given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  we  have 
adopted  three  distinct  classifications  in  addition  to  a  miscel- 
laneous table.  The  first  table  relates  to  shares  in  Companies 
doing  life  husiriess  cvdy.  The  second  to  Companies  combining 
the  business  of  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  under  the  same  deeds  or 
charters ;  and  the  third  table  comprises  Offices  doing  JBlre  busi- 
ness only. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  by  way  of  explanation  of  this  classi- 
fication. Offices  doing  life  business  only,  if  properly  conducted, 
are  subject,  after  the  first  few  years,  to  very  slight  fluctuations  in 
their  mortality ;  and  provided,  therefore,  they  be  econamiccUlt/y 
as  well  as  skilfully  managed,  their  shares  may  be  looked  upon  as 
certain  ultimately  to  become  valuable :  their  value  being  depen- 
dent upon  (1)  the  character  of  the  business  transacted — (2)  its 
amount,  and  (3)  the  proportion  of  profits  apportioned  to  the 
shareholders  under  the  deed. 

We  have  already  (p.  267)  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  Life  and  Fire  business  being  so  combined  as  that  the 
losses  shall  be  paid- out  of  one  common  fund.  The  nature  of  Fire 
business  is  such  as  to  render  it  far  more  fluctuating  in  profit  or 
loss  than  Life  business.  If  the  fluctuation  be  on  the  side  of  loss, 
then  the  life  funds — or  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  claims 
under  the  life  policies — will  be  encroached  upon,  and  both  policy- 
holders and  shareholders  will,  in  all  probability,  suffer.  The  cus- 
tom is,  fortunately,  almost  discontinued  in  the  present  day ;  and 
the  existing  Offices  which  were  originally  so  constituted  have 
mostly  attained  to  a  position  of  safety.  Still  we  cannot  look  upon 
shares  in  such  Companies  as  nearly  so  desirable  as  those  in  estab- 
lished Life  Offices,  and  hence  we  place  them  in  the  second  class. 
The  elements  of  risk  still  exist,  however  large  and  apparently 
successful  the  business  may  have  become. 

The  third  list  is  confined  to  the  shares  of  Fire  Offices  only :  that 
is,  Offices  who  either  do  no  life  business — as  the  Phoenix  or  the 
County — or  to  Companies  worked  with  Life  Offices,  but  having 
distinct  funds  and  deeds,  as  the  Sun  or  the  Imperial,  That  a 
Fire  business  may  be  managed  so  as  to  pay,  and  to  pay  well, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  to  this  end,  great  care  ana  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  these  days  of  vigorous  and  almost  unscrupu- 
lous competition.  To  young  Fire  Offices  we  may  give  three  words 
of  advice: — \,  Avoid  large  risks,  2.  Avoid  (iqfoining  risks.  3. 
Avoid  hazardous  risks.  What  are  technically  called  first-class 
risks  pay  better  than  all  others  whatever  rate  of  premium  may 
be  secured.     The  JEbsex  JEhonamic  Fire  Office,  for  many  years, 
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insured  first-class  dwelling-houses  and  their  contents  at  1«.  per 
cent. ;  and,  while  it  confined  its  attention  to  this  description  of 
business,  it  paid  well,  although  its  business  was  comparatively 
small.  When  its  managers  became  more  ambitious,  and  launched 
out  into  more  hazardous  risks,  the  decline  of  the  Office  soon 
became  apparent,  and  an  amalgamation  was  the  result. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  most  of  the  Insurance 
Companies  founded  since  1862  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
Limited  Liability  Law,  the  Companies  founded  before  that  period 
do  not  as  a  rule  possess  that  advantage.  In  our  remarks  upon 
Mixed  Offices  (Div.  III.  chap.  6)  we  have  shown  how,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  special  clauses  in  the  policies,  the  liability  of  share- 
holders has  been  attempted  to  be  limited.  In  Companies  which 
have  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Incorporation,  or  a  Royal  Charter, 
the  liability  is  generally  limited.  The  ordeal  through  which 
Companies  pass  to  obtain  such  privileges  is  generally  very  severe. 
This  non-limitation  of  liability  is  an  important  point  to  be  re- 
membered by  investors  in  the  shares  of  Insurance  Companies; 
but  it  is  such  an  obvious  one  that  we  do  not  intend  to  enlarge 
upon  it. 

Finally,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  a  change  has  come 
over  the  practice  of  Assurance  Companies  calculated  to  lessen  the 
probabilities  of  those  large  profits  resulting  to  shareholders  which 
we  see  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  earlier  Companies.  Persons 
intending  to  assure  their  lives  now  look  to  Offices  which  divide, 
at  least,  the  greater  portion  of  their  profits  amongst  the  policy- 
holders :  and  the  period  at  which  a  division  of  profits  commences 
dates  earlier  in  the  history  of  the  Company  than  in  days  gone  by. 
Instead  of  waiting  twenty  years,  as  did  the  JEquUahle^  we  expect 
now  to  see  it  stated  on  the  prospectus  of  a  new  Office  that  the 
first  division  of  profits  will  be  at  the  expiration  oi  five  or  seven 
years  from  the  commencement ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  managers 
of  a  Company,  whatever  its  position,  will  muster  the  courage— or 
shall  we  say  the  hojiesty — fairly  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  preliminary  expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  in  the  present  day,  there  is  no  surplus  to  divide. 

On  the  contrary,  with  a  view  to  establish  confidence,  the  largest 
possible  bonus  is  given  to  the  policy-holders;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  shareholders  naturally  expect  to  participate  in 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Office ;  hence  double  claims  are  made  on 
its  funds ;  the  foundations  of  misfortune  are  laid ;  and,  finally,  the 
adage  becomes  realized  that  "  a  thing  too  good  is  always  dan- 
gerous." 

Taking  the  cautions  here  presented  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  adding,  as  any  business  man  may  do,  the  still  more  obvious 
one  of  seeing,  before  applying  for  shares,  that  the  character  of  the 
persons  with  whom  we  shall  place  ourselves  in  contact  by  the 
contemplated  step  are  respectable,  trustworthy,  and  competent  to 
conduct  the  business  they  have  undertaken,  the  reader  may  deter- 
mine upon  the  desirability  of  entering  upon  this  class  of  Assurance 
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investment.  We  truBt  that  the  dity  ha9  gone  by  for  looking  npon 
Iiisuraiice  shurea,  proraisoaously  taken,  as  amongst  the  most  naz- 
srdoiiH  and  ruinous  of  adventures ;  and,  taking  courage  in  the  tact 
thill  tlie  fiercest  storms  are  succeeded  by  the  mildest  calms,  we 
Ijring  this  chapter  to  a  conclusion  : — "Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,"  lieing  the  motto  which  the  goddess  of  fortune  has  inscribed 
over  the  portals  of  her  temple. 

TABLE  I. 
OJfieei  doing  Life  Stuintit  only. 


Albert 

Argus 

Albion 

Briton,      Medical 

General 
CUy  of  Glasgow  . 
Clericnl,    Medical,    and 

General .... 

Eagle 

Edinburgh. . , 

English  &  Scottish  Law 

Equity  and  Law 

Equitable  Reversionary 
General  ProvidonL . 

Greshara         

International 

Imperial  Life 

Law  Life 

Law  Property 

Legal  and  General . . 
Life  Association  of  Scot- 
land. 

LondoniProvincial  Law 
London  and  Lancashire 

N'ational  Industrial 

National  Union 

Pelican 

Provincial  Union 

Prorident 

Rook 

Sun 

Scottish  Friendly 

Sovereijtn 

Standard 

SUr 

Universal 

Westminster  t  General. 
WhittingtoD 


600,000    i 
300,000 
,000,000 


.  £    *.    d. 

) 

)  81  10  0 


600,000 
808,000 
,000,000 
500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 


3,500 
500,000 
100,000 
500,000 
760,000 
,000,000 
260,000 
1,000,000 

400.000 
,000,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100.000 
Slock. 
100.000 
250,000 
,000,000 

100,000 
180,000 
600,000 
100,000 
600,000 
100,000 
100,000 


40,000  60 

6,000  100 
20,000  60 
10,000  100 

2,700  lOB 
50,000  10 

6,000  20 
26,000  20 

7,5001100 
10,000  100 

6,000  50 
20,000  60 

10,000  40 

20,000  60 

10,000  10 

10,000  10 

20,000  0 
40,000 

3,600  100 
200,000,  6 

4,0001 
10,000  10 
18.000|  10 
10,000  60 

4,000:  25 

6,000il00 


2  17 
1  16 


10,000  10  0  0  : 


TABLE  n. 
f^ieat  trvK»acA%s  Lift  ntf  J 


KWanKt.... 

Atlu 

Ctiar>±  of 


£    I.     ^   £    t.     ^1  : 


Guardian 

Huid-in-ItaDd 
Htnrulcs 


.  i,«w,c«*  s-'.w-?  50  0  0    a   0 

-IM*,'*:-   Sf,0*>   M    0    0      5     0 


0'  18 

5  15     0    ID    0  0 

0     0     0    $8     0  0 

8  15  I 


2     C    »      0  15     0 
0    0     5     0     0 


0    060    0     048  10    0 


,Uwl."niwi .„.^.^ 

XiTCTp'l  A  ^'"^  A  '^■o^  i.T5>:<.<:«ri 
liondon  Aiuuraiice  . . .  tS<;.55fi 
London  and  Southirirk  175.35ij 
N'atiooal  Aw.  of  Ireland  l.fiOO.OiHJ 
North  Brinah  t  UatMO.  3,000.000 

Nortbern 2,000,Wm 

Palriofic ,1.421.500 


MO.fm   SS-OiXl    10     0    0      9     0     0 

i.4w.*oo  : 

I.riOO.000  11 


ProrincMJ  OVeUh).... 

Q'i««n 

Roytl 

Rojal  Excliange  Arsut. 

Royal  Farmeni' 

Scottish  Imperial 

Hcuttigh  National 

Scottish  Provincial 

jScottish  Union 

riVzit  of  FM^Uai.'. '.'.'.'. 
Yorkdhirc 


200.  CKK) 
i,DOO.i>0(i 
8,000,000 

689.220 

fiOO.OOfl 
1,000,000 
200,000 
,000,000 
6,000,000 
300,000 
800,000 


100.000    10 

57.504    20 

35.^62    2a 

7.010   2-5 

4,000  250 

40.000    50 

20.000  100 

14.215  100 

2iJ,000    10 

200.000    10 

100,000    20 

Stock 

60.000    10 

50.000    20 

80,000    10 

20,000    60 

20 

1,600  2()0 


0  0,  3  0  D 

0  0  • 

0  0  5  0  0 

0  0  15  0  0 

0  0|  S  6  0 


TABLE   III. 
Fire  Ojpee*  otdy. 


ingham... 
Itirininghain  A 

li.iusohold  !.'.'! 
InijiFrinl  Firo  . , 


.  l,i 


aOO.OOol  1,200  250 
600,000'  20,000'  25 
4OO,OO0|  4,000100 
60,000,  25,000  2 
,400  600 


V  Firo 5,000,000;  50,000  100 

London  and  Lancsahire  1,000,000,  40,000    25 
ManchcBter |1,000,000   10,000 100 


£    t.     d.  £    t.    , 
55    0    0108    0 

1    0    0     0  13 
10    0    0   86    0 

10    0     10    0 
60    0    0345    0 


\: 


TAELRS. 
TABLE    ni.     (CONTIHUBD). 


sua. 

NomliBl 

Nombur 

^. 

Fiidnp. 

Trtet. 

Norwich  EquiUble 

Phoenix 

£ 

860,000 
50,000 
S0,4SO 
650,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
300,000 
100,000 

£    ».    d. 
G0,000      S     0    0 
Stock.  100    0    0 
Stock.        AIL 
66,000    10    0    0 
60,000    20     0    0 

£    t.     d. 

1  0    0 

2  0    0 

200    0    0 

£    ».     d. 

107    0    0 

1  15     0 
1  10    0 

Sottish  Commercial . , . 

Scottiaii  Fire 

Shropshire  and  N.Wftles 

TABLE  IV. 

MiietSaiiMU*  Companiet. 


AcclAent 

AUlnee 

BlmlngliKB  AlUuuc. . 
Balln 

Brit.  A  PordcD  HariDe 
CoimtrCmtUg 

CoimtiP  Mirltw 

Dublin  Wldoira'  Tnnd. 

EDgllshAScottUbHw. 

KqalUblB 

BtM 

OenenI  HiU-SWrm. . . , 
Gemnl  ReTcnknuiy.. 

Homeuid  Colonial 

Indunnlt)'  MaHoe 

Tdw  RaTerplonary  Int. 
London  A  Ciladonlu, . 
London  &  Pror.  Marlnl 

Mnrlllme.!!!!'.'.!!!!'.i; 
NiitlDiiiianirutea.... 
Nntlunnl  Hcvenloaary. 

Ocean  Htuine 

Orienul  mil  OenenJ . . 
Protector 

BaUww  PumnEcrf . . . 
Re-InBunnce 

Ttuinn  ud  Ucmy . . . 


Fin)  ud  Muina. . 
FiirrbiueafltiTer. 


FtcvcndoneAAmi. 
Marine 

SUpi  uid  Oaoi*. 
Uarlne 


Flra  ud  Mtrina. .  l^OOCCOa  I 


I  »,00O 
I  10.000 
!   NU.OOO 


B   0    01    8   B   0 


Ths  tlma  required  for  the  completion  of  other  portion!  of  thin  work, 
roecrre  employed  by  some  or  the  oDIcea  r^fipeclln^  the  trae  posltlr 

Uoa.  wh^"t 
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the  knowleds«  at  the  reader.] 


DIVISION   VI. 


MISCELLANEOUa 


CHAPTER   L 

GUIDE    TO   THE    SELECTION  OF  AN  ASSURANCE    OFFICR 

"  The  shrewd,  practical  sense,  with  which  Enf^lishmen  are  accustomed  to  in- 
vest i^te  most  matters  of  pecuniary  interest,  would,  if  applied  eameetlj  to 
inquiries  as  to  Life  Assurance  Companies,  soon  lead  many  to  discover  that 
other  small  and  unim]>ortaut  points  of  difference  are  suffered  to  divert 
attention  from  real  and  substantial  ^rrounds  of  preference  or  of  objection. 
Plans  of  apparent  advantage  to  assurers  which  nave  been,  substantially, 
long  adopted,  are  dressed  up  in  new  garbs,  and  brought  out  with  new  names 
as  distinctive  features  of  new  Companies.  And  what  little  there  is  of  real 
novelty  will  often  be  found,  if  closely  investigated,  as  to  its  results  in  prac- 
tice, to  be  of  almost  infinitesimal  value,  compared  with  those  great  and  solid 
advantages  of  which  the  proportion  afforded  by  different  Companies  is  the 
real  matter  for  inquiry.  But  it  is  easier  to  contrive  such  attractive  allure- 
ments than  to  manage  a  Company  with  economy  and  skill,  so  as  to  attract 
business  by  showing  actual  results.  Fallacious  prospects  will  therefore 
continue  to*  be  held  out ;  and  the  only  effectual  protection  for  the  public  will 
be  found  in  their  own  good  sense  and  intelligence." — Mr.  Frederick  Chaplin** 
Pamphlet  on  Life  Offices. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work  is 
intended  to  prepare  for,  and  aid  in,  the  solution  of  the  one  great 
problem — the  selectioti  of  an  Office.  Agents  require  this  informa- 
tion. Persons  who  intend  to  assure,  if  possible,  still  more  so. 
As  the  latter,  however,  generally  draw  their  information  from  the 
fonner,  we  shall  address  ourselves  more  particularly  to  Agents  :  it 
is  they  who  extend  the  blessings  of  life  assurance;  it  is  they  who 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  make  themselves  masters  of  its  details. 

The  subject  appears  to  admit  of,  and  indeed  to  require,  a  double 
process  of  treatment.  We  must  not  only  indicate  what  is  to  be 
sought  for,  but  also  what  is  to  be  avoided.  The  mariner  with 
eager  eye  seeks  the  beacon  light,  and  with  steady  hand  steers  away 
from  the  danger  it  indicates.  What  the  beacon  is  to  the  mariner, 
we  hope  to  be  to  the  Assurance  Agent :  giving  him  sufficient  light 
to  guide  his  course:  sufficient  warning  to  keep  him  clear  of 
danger. 
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We  have  at  this  point  more  than  at  any  other,  to  avoid  any 
expression  of  partiality.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  advocate 
one  class  of  Offices  over  another.  But  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  purpose  to  indicate  sound  from  unsound  principles,  to  discri- 
minate between  those  principles  which  are  calculated  to  lead  to 
success;  and  those  which  arc  fallacious,  and  likely  to  produce 
disappointment  and  disaster.  This  can  be  done  with  strict  im- 
partiality. All  previous  writers,  who  have  had  the  science  of  the 
subject  truly  at  heart,  rather  than  the  advancement  of  any  pai*ti- 
cular  principle  or  Office,  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  utter  words 
of  warning  regarding  the  danger  which  appeared  to  be  gradually 
surrounding  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance.  These  appear  to  be 
chiefly  of  two  classes:  1.  That  the  public  was  being  led  to 
expect  too  much ;  and  2.  That  the  benefits  which  the  system  is 
really  capable  of  affording  were  becoming  wilfully  distorted  and 
perverted. 

Dr.  Price,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
practical  writers  on  the  subject,  pointed  out  with  much  earnest- 
ness the  great  importance,  in  order  to  the  "  safety"  of  Life  Offices, 
that  their  affairs  should  be  under  the  inspection  of  able  mathema- 
ticians. "  Melancholy  experience,"  he  says,  "  shows  that  none  but 
mathematicians  are  qualified  for  forming  and  conducting  schemes 
of  this  kind.  In  short,  dangerous  mistakes  may  sometimes  be 
committed  if  the  aifairs  of  such  Societies  are  not  managed  fru- 
gaily ^  carefuUy^  and  prudently,^'*  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  who,  like  Dr. 
Price,  rendered  good  service  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  many  of 
the  early  Assurance  and  Annuity  schemes,  passed  in  review  in  the 
firet  portion  of  this  work,  illustrates  the  caution  required  in  carry- 
incc  out  a  Life  Assurance  as  contrasted  with  Fire  Insurance.  "  A 
person,"  he  says,  "  who  makes  an  insurance  against  Flre^  is  con- 
tent if  the  Office  at  which  he  insures  possesses  the  present  confi- 
dence of  the  public  and  of  himself,  since  he  may  remove  the 
policy  to  any  other  Office  whefiever  he  doubts  its  stability  or 
responsibleness.  Not  so  (he  justly  adds)  with  a  Life  Assurance. 
J^or  a  policy  of  that  kind  07ice  entered  into  cannot  be  removed 
without  considerable  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  party,'*'*  Then 
he  comes  to  the  gist  of  the  matter:  "As  the  claim  may  not 
become  due  for  20,  30,  or  40  years,  (nay,  perhaps,  for  more  than 
half  a  century)  it  therefore  particularly  behoves  him  to  be  satis- 
fied not  only  with  the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  Society^  but 
with  the  prospect  of  its  permanency^  and  future  solvency,^'*  Mr. 
Babbage  has  written  in  the  same  strain.  Professor  de  Morgan 
shows  still  further  grounds  for  caution.  "  A  Life  Office,"  he  says, 
*'  may  be  in  reality  insolvent  many  years  before  the  symptoms  of 
bankruptcy  come  on !"  He  admits  that  an  Office  which  has  been 
in  a  state  of  insolvency  may,  by  introducing  a  better  system,  "  or 
by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,"  recover  its  position,  **  But," 
he  continues,  "I  throw  this  part  of  the  argument  (though  it 
shows  a  strong  principle  of  vitality  inherent  to  the  constitution  of 
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snch  Offices)  oat  of  the  question  ;  for  mirdy  no  9ane  and  Tumeil 
person  would  trifle  with  important  matters  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  possibility  of  temporary  insolvency  to  he  redeemed  hy  the  chap- 
ter  of  cu^cidetitSy  or  prudence  when  it  was  wanted,  should  enter  into 
the  deliberate  calculatiofis  an  which  men  should  be  invited  to  stake 
the  existence  of  their  children.^' 

A  host  of  writers  follow  with  the  same  views.  We  do  not 
require  to  quote  them.  The  trut)i  from  one  source  is  as  great  as 
the  truth  from  a  hundred.  Still  where  so  many  considerations 
exist,  it  is  well  to  see  that  none  which  are  of  importance  are 
passed  over ;  and,  above  all,  we  are  desirous  of  showing  that  the 
principles  we  lay  down  have  the  support  of  older  and  wiser  heads 
than  our  own.  Various  writers  lend  varioos  aspects  to  the 
caution  to  be  employed.  Passing  from  the  great  mathematicians 
above  quoted,  we  come  amongst  a  batch  who  may  be  termed,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  moral  writers  on  the  assurance  question. 
They  guard  us  against  the.  deceptions  and  dangers  of  untoward 
appearances  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  their  cause.  Mr. 
Pocock  points  out  the  importance  of  being  satisfied  "that  the 
parties  having  the  management  of  the  Office  are  well  known  to 
the  mercantile  world  as  men  of  substance,  integrity,  and  intelli- 
gence, rather  than  persons  with  iniposbig  titles^  such  as,  in  fact, 
are  daily  announced  as  Managers  and  Directors  of  many  of  the 
speculations  of  the  present  time :  for  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  great  object  to  be  obtained  is  prudent  nianorgementj 
and  a  carefid  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  SocietyJ*^  Another 
of  the  same  school  reminds  us,  as  indeed  we  have  already  seen, 
and  shall  do  well  here  again  to  note,  that  many  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing Offices  now  in  existence  began  humbly,  and  have  worked 
their  way  up  into  solid  and  substantial  Institutions,  "not  by 
catch-penny  instrumentalities,  but  on  deliberate  calculation,  and 
on  well-directed  and  continued  efforts."  And  a  third,  addressing 
himself  to  the  readers  of  the  Post  Magazine,  the  pages  of  which 
are  ever  open  to  such  advice  and  caution,  says,  "  It  is  admitted, 
by  all  prudent  pei-sons,  that  previously  to  depositing  money  with 
a  banker,  we  should  have  undoubted  evidence  of  the  solvency  and 
ability  to  pay  all  demands  when  required."  And  he  asks,  "If 
such  IS  a  necessary  precaution  with  a  banker,  how  much  more  so 
with  a  Life  Assurance  Company,  with  which  a  contract  has  been 
made  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  provide  for  a  certain  contingency, 
whenever  such  an  event  may  happen,  which  sum  cannot  be  with- 
drawn but  at  a  great  sacrifice  ?" 

The  last  writer  leads  us  almost  to  a  financial  aspect  of  the  case. 
This  we  shall  deal  with  presently.  We  have  yet  one  or  two  of 
the  moral  writers  to  dispose  of.  "  To  our  mind,"  says  another 
of  these,  "  incomparably  the  most  important  point  is,  that  a 
parent  (when  about  to  perform  what  we  consider  to  be  the  holy 
duty  of  providing  for  his  family),  should  be  enabled  to  judge  for 
liimself  whether  the  Society  into  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  is 
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one  which  is  likely  to  deceive  him  at  a  time  when  deception  is 
most  deplorable,  and  its  eifects  perhaps  irredeemable," — such 
information  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to  furnish. 

The  following  remarks  we  commend  to  our  readers,  as  bearing 
strongly  on  the  subject  before  us : — 

'*  Life  policies  are  often  the  sole  provision  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  the  savings  of  a  life-time ;  it  would  be  well,  t/ierefore,  if 
every  mtin  who  inaJces  such  a  provision  would  consider  Iiow  miserable  a  terminti- 
Hon  it  would  be  to  his  exertions  for  him  to  discover  in  his  old  age  tlujt  h^  had 
not  been  paying  the  premium,  as  he  had  supposed,  upon  a  policy  of  insurance, 
but  purchasing  a  share  in  a  loan  society  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  liis  death 
tliat  provision  miglit  turn  out  to  be  imaginary,  and  tliose  most  dear  to  him,  in 
the  place  of  competence,  be  reduced  to  poverty  and  want.  In  what  way,  then, 
can  a  man  secure  himself?  We  think  only  by  carefully  investigating  tJie  cha- 
ra>cter  of  the  office  itself  and  taking  care  that  it  be  one  of  wealth,  standing,  and 
repute."* 

Do  not  these  remarks  apply  as  well  to  eighteen  'sixty-seven  as 
to  eighteen  'forty-six,  the  year  to  which  they  were  particularly 
directed  ?  The  numerous  Insurance  Companies  now  winding  up 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  afford  an  answer !  Here  is  some  advice 
wafled  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic :  brother  Jonathan  has 
the  credit  of  being  far-seeing  in  these  mattere  : — 

"  If  the  Office  be  established,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  ascer- 
tidning  how  it  has  acted  towards  its  members.  Has  it  invariably  kept  them 
in  the  dark  in  reference  to  its  affiiirs  ?  Does  it  hold  its  meetings  with  closed 
doors,  that  it  may  effectually  conceal  the  condition  of  its  business  ?  Has  it 
dealt  honorably  with  embarrassed  members,  and  been  governed  in  its  settle- 
ment of  claims  by  the  spirit  rather  than  by  the  letter  of  the  assurance  con- 
tract ?  If  the  answers  to  the  interrogatories  be  not  satisfactory,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  avoid  it  as  you  would  an  Indiana  bank-note.  If  satisfactory, 
then  look  a  little  further.  Scan  closely  its  published  accounts.  Mark  what 
proportion  its  realised  capital  bears  to  its  age  and  its  income.  Shoidd  you  dis- 
cover, as  perhaps  you  will,  that  an  Office  boasts  of  its  position  as  the  result  of 
years  of  business,  without  being  able  to  slwu)  invested  m^ans  e^ual  to  a  year's  in- 
come, set  thai  Office  down  as  tottering,  and  therefore  undesirable  as  tJie  ague. 
If  subscribed  capital,  premiums,  and  all  have  been  expended  in  providing  giU 
gingerbread  incident  to  a  start,  direct  your  steps  to  more  economical  quarters. 
Begin  next  to  look  for  genteel  profession^  tncks.  Remember  that  an  Eng^ 
lish  Railway  King  descended  to  the  kitchen  to  cook  accounts,  and  that  Life 
Assurance  luminaries  may  be  tempted  to  imitate  his  example.  A  gridiron  is 
not  a  vulgar  thing  when  handled  with  kid-gloves.  Look  out,  then,  for  cook- 
xjig  /  It  may  be  that  five  years*  mortality  is  made  to  look  like  that  of  six,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  credit  for  care  and  griod  fortune  in  selection.  It 
may  be  that  the  present  value  of  the  '  charge '  on  loading  has  been  capitalisud 
as  well  as  the  present  value  of  the  net  premium,  without  also  capitalising  the 
present  value  of  the  future  expenses.  Mistrust  all  mystery,  all  wise  winks 
and  sagacious  shakes,  and  rest  not  satisfied  till  you  discover  an  Office  whose 
balance-sheet  and  mode  of  dealing  accord  with  your  ideas  as  a  common-place 
business-man."f 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  three  distinct  and  impor- 
tant conclusions,  viz.  : — 

*  lAfe  A»8uranee:  Us  Schemes^  DiffieuUUs^  and  Abusss. 

t  Pamphlet  by  Qtorgs  Sheppardt  Astittant  Actuary  Qf  ths  Canada  Ufs  Assuranm 
Company, 
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1.  That  great  knowledge  is  required  for  the  successful  oondnct 
of  an  Assurance  Office. 

2.  That  great  integrity  of  purpose  is  required  on  the  part  of 
promoters  and  conductors  of  Life  Offices  to  render  them  secure 
and  proj*perous. 

3.  That  the  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  is  required  on  the 
part  of  persons  intending  to  assure,  in  order  to  guard  themselves 
against  being  deluded  from  the  solid  advantages  of  quiet  and 
well-conducted  Offices,  into  those  more  showv  and  ephemeral 
Offices  of  which  modem  times  have  been  so  prolific. 

It  is  against  the  evils  implied  under  the  third  head  that  we 
have  still  further  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
author  oi  Life  Assurance^  its  ScheineSy  etc,^  says  : — 

"  It  i8  a  bc>ld,  and  perhaps  presumptuous,  assertion  for  the  enlightened  en 
of  1852  :  yet  we  venture  to  declare,  that  not  withstand!  njj^  the  publicity  ^ven 
to  the  scheme,  the  general  public  continues  to  be  almost  as  ignoraut  of  the  real 
pretennohs  and  character  of  Life  Atmnrance  as  it  mis  a  century  ago,  otherwise 
there  would  scarcely  be  found  so  many  ready  du{)e8  to  the  prepoeteroos  pro- 
mises of  impudent  speculators,  nor  haply  so  fruitful  a  supply  of  those  visionary 
and  extravajrant  schemes  to  which,  to  the  rejfret  of  the  sober-minded,  every 
passing  hour  is  j^vinjj  birth.  Better,"  continues  the  writer,  **  the  total  obecii- 
rity  of  former  years,  than  the  present  (jflimmerinjf  of  perception,  which  only 

enables  men  to  \iew  the  subject  in  a  fuls<.' and  delusive  light 

The  facility  with  which  new  Assurance  Offices  are  set  on  foot,  the  tempting 
promi8<»s  with  which  each  new  scheme  is  baited,  together  with  the  abases 
which  ill-directed  competition  amongst  the  established  Societies  has  intro- 
duced into  practice,  have,  in  too  many  instances,  lulled  public  caution  to  sleep, 
and  concerted  a  scheme  of  infinite  utility  and  philanthropy  into  one  ofthegreaU 
est  spfcuhitirt'  projects  of  the  present  day.  Many  miscalled  improvements, 
instead  of  being  basted  on  prudent  calculations,  have  been  rashly  and  hastily 
built  u|K»n  loose  hypotheses ;  and.  so  far  from  ultimately  bestowing  any  pro- 
mised Ixinefits,  will  only  be  productive  of  mischief  and  disappointment." 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown  adds,  in  the  same  strain,  "There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  many  of  the  schemes  and  modifications 
of  Life  Assurance  in  the  present  day  have  been  introduced  rather 
by  the  ardor  or  the  ])ressure  of  competition,  than  by  the  sober 
juilijment  to  choose  only  what  will,  in  the  end,  be  mutually  bene» 
licial  to  the  Companies  and  the  assured."  The  large  amount  too 
frequently  paid  away  in  commission,  in  order  to  popularise  such 
new  features,  he  justly  pronounces  as  an  unnecessary  waste  to  the 
assured,  "and  a  loss  to  their  families  which  they  will  some  day 
discover  and  rej^jret." 

Then  we  have  to  say  a  few  words  about  "cheap  premiums," 
gingerbread  prospectuses,"  and  the  fallacy  of  great  names  for 
business  purposes.  These  are  all  evils  to  be  guarded  against,  and 
repeatedly  enforced,  because  by  these  things  the  unwary  are  most 
frequently  entrapped.  The  "  bonus  question  "  is  also  one  of  great 
danger.  On  all  these  points,  suggestions  and  cautions  will  be 
offered.     The  reader  must  not  be  impatient  with  these  details : — 

Sroperly  studied,  they  enable  him  to  combat  the  schemes  and 
evices  of  a  thousand   crafty  heads  who  have  sedulously  sur* 
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rounded  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  with  apparent  advantages, 
the  U7i80iindness  of  which  can  only  be  fully  discerned  and  depre- 
cated by  those  who  have  studied,  and  not  those  who  have  simply 
glanced  over  the  subject. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  popular  works  on  Life  Assurance,  that 
they  continually  impress  upon  the  reader  that  great  "  caution  "  is 
required  ;  but  (too  frequently)  do  not  furnish  the  information 
upon  which  that  caution  should  be  based.  The  tendency,  there- 
fore, is  to  deter  the  persons  consulting  such  works  from  assuring 
at  all :  whereas  it  is  their  true  purpose  to  popularise  the  prin- 
ciple, but  to  guard  their  readers  against  the  evils  and  errors  of 
the  practice.  Too  many  of  the  prospectuses  issued  by  the  Offices 
themselves  have  this  tendency :  and  on  this  point  we  shall  offer 
some  special  remarks  in  our  chapter  to  Agents.  When  the 
reader  becomes  acquainted  with  all  the  great  authorities  on  the 
science  and  practice  of  Life  Assurance,  and  when  he  finds  them 
all  continuously,  and,  so  to  speak,  unanimously,  pointing  to  the 
evils  and  abuses  which  have  crept  in,  his  mind  becomes  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  guarding  his  friends  against  them.  He 
then  acts  from  the  force  of  conviction,  and  not  simply  upon  mere 
superficial  information,  easily  acquired,  and  as  easily  forgotten. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  we  have  loaded  our  text  with  authori- 
ties; and  in  the  progress  of  the  work  we  have  had  numerous 
acknowledgments  that  our  intention  has  been  appreciated. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  task.  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Life  Office,  lays  it  down  in  his  excellent  little  pamphlet,  that 
**  the  real  points  to  be  considered  in  making  selection  are  of  a 
large  and  prominent  kind  ;  such  as  the  safety  and  stability  of  the 
Company ;  the  rate  at  which  property  has  been  found  to  accumu- 
late and  increase  when  entrusted  to  their  keeping,  and  the  like. 
J^ot  such  very  small  matters  as  the  payment  of  two  or  three 
pounds,  more  or  less,  in  an  operation  involving  the  safety  of  thou- 
sands." Mr.  Currie,  in  his  useful  little  guide,  also  urges  the  im- 
portance of  respectability  and  standing  : — "  Regard  should  be  had 
rather  to  the  stability  ot  the  Company,  and  its  undoubted  means 
to  maintain  its  engagements,  than  to  the  apparently  trifling  benefit 
tohich  might  arise  frotn  lesser  payments,''^  Mr.  Langley,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Vade  Mecum,  mentions,  more  in  detail,  "The  chief  points 
to  be  held  in  view  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  an 
Assurance  Office."  These  he  says  are  1.  The  age  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  financial  position  obtained  in  the  time.  2.  The 
rates  adopted,  and  the  Tables  of  mortality  on  which  they  are 
founded.  3.  The  profits  allotted,  and  if  a  Mixed  Company, 
whether  it  proposes  to  become  Mutual.  4.  The  character  of  the 
Directors.     5.  The  habits  and  character  of  the  Manager.*     6, 

*  Mr.  Babbage  offers  some  remarks  bearing  npon  the  qneatlon  of  the  inflaence  of  Mana- 
gers over  the  affairs  of  a  Company,  and  shows  how  this  may  be  overthrown  :— '*  Persons 
unable  of  themselves  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  an  Of&ce,  sometimes  Judge  that  it 
mnst  be  good  flrom  the  known  skill  and  abilltv  of  the  Actuary  who  conducts  it ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  anv  inconsistency  or  impropriety  in  its  proceeaings  is  pointed  out,  the  deflect 
la  almost  invariably  Impnted  to  the  lame  oflioer.    Now  the  degree  of  knowledge  potaetsed 
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The  peculiar  features  of  the  OflSce."  On  all  the  more  important 
of  these  points  the  reader  will  already  have  full  information.  The 
world  would  welcome  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Langley  a  work 
elucidating  the  fourth  and  fifth  heads  of  his  summary  !  The  re- 
cords of  the  Police  and  Insolvency  Courts  would  render  him  some 
aid  in  his  inquiry  ! 

But  if  it  should  be  shown  that  all  the  names  on  a  prospectus 
are  respectable,  it  nmst  not  be  taken  for  granted,  from  that  ci^ 
oumstance,  that  an  Office  is  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 
Nearly  a  half-century  ago,  Mr.  Charles  Babbage  offered  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  this  point : — 

•*  The  readiness  with  which  (gentlemen  of  respectability,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence allow  their  names  to  be  attached  to  Companies  with  whose  proceed- 
ing they  are  but  little  acquainted  w  m  U4^h  to  he  regretted Il  h^ 

comes  therefore  esuentuU  for  every  one  to  examine  and  j^idge  for  MfMdf  and 
not  to  be  led  away  when  selecting  an  Office  for  assuring  his  life  by  high-sound- 
ing names.  A  want  of  proper  attention  to  this  point,"  he  adds,  **  may  be  the 
means  of  occ^sioninjor  disappointment  and  loss  to  the  unfortunate  individnU 
who,  whilst  following  the  shadow,  loses  sight  of  the  substance** 

And  still  more  recentlv  the  Messrs.  Chambers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  repeat  this  warninsf.  In  their  Journal  of  July,  1855, 
speaking  of  *' Bubble  Companies,"  they  say — "One  of  the  sad- 
dest features  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  facility  with  which  men  of 
some  social,  and  even  political  standing,  lend  their  names  to  coun- 
tenance these  concerns.  They  cannot  be  always  aware  of  the 
unsoundness ;  but  if  they  were  to  take  due  care  before  granting 
permission  to  have  their  names  printed  in  prospectuses  and  adver- 
tisements, they  could  not  fail  to  be  warned  of  the  real  character 
of  the  act  they  are  requested  to  commit.  There  w,  in  fojct^  a 
loose  inornlity  in  giving  names  to  public  institntiona  without  at  the 
same  time  giving  perso7ial  attention  to  their  concemSy  which  is  al- 
together reprehensible^ 

This  is  hardly  a  hopeful  aspect  of  things ;  but  unfortunately  it 
is,  in  many  instances,  too  true.  We  are  gradually  approaching 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  question ;  although  we  can  ourselves 
add  little  to  that  we  have  already  stated  in  the  chapters  on  the 
"Finance  of  Life  Assurance,"  and  "Assurance  Accounts." 
There  are,  however,  several  important  considerations  attachintj  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  which  have  been  well  handled  by  other 
writers,  of  which  we  desire  our  readers  to  have  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown  says,  in  reference  to  the  delusive  character 
of  large  figures  in  reports  and  balance-sheets  : — 

by  persons  so  situated  at  the  difTcrent  Institutions  is  exceedingly  varions,  paasinfr  tbrovgh 
all  degrees,  from  tlie  most  snperflclal  ncqnirementa,  derived  merely  from  the  roonne  of  aa 
Office,  op  to  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  howerer,  (br  the 
public,  the  power  they  possess  is  nut  always  equal  to  the  weight  which  b  due  to  their  inte* 
grity  and  knowledge;  and  whatever  may  be  the  excellence  of  any  regulation  they  |Rt>pote, 
or  the  advice  they  offer,  it  is  ftvquently  neutralized  hy  pewdnff  IKrwign  thtordHxl  qfa  Board 
of  Directors  far  too  intent  upon  profit ^  and  who  in  their  joint  capacity  esteem  it  no  degrade 
tlon  to  sanction  measures  which  they  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  considered  as  acting  upon 
in  their  cliaracters  as  individuals.'^  We  could  strengthen  tliia  with  an  instance,  if  necat* 
aary. 
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"  It  cannot  be  too  often  and  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  ordi- 
nary assurer,  that  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  funds  of  other  securities,  which 
he  is  pleased  to  consider  as  capital  available  for  any  purpose,  but  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  being  divided  amonis^t  the  members,  if,  in  their  opinion, 
it  is  increasing  too  fast,  is  no  guid^  whatever  to  the  actual  MnditUm  of  tJie 
Socifty.  One  Company  may  have  doubled  the  value  of  its  accumulations,  and 
yet  be  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  by  having  more  than  doubled  its  liabilities  ; 
whilst  another,  with  a  much  slower  apparent  increoMy  may  be  in  a  position 
to  give  a  large  per  centage  of  bond  fide  profits  out  of  a  fund,  which  may  ap- 
pear a  miserable  pittance  when  compared  with  that  of  its  more  daslung 
neighbor." 

While  the  North  British  JReviewer,  with  whom  the  reader  has 
now  grown  familiar,  adds  the  following  caution  on  the  bonus 
question : — 

"  It  further  follows,  that  in  proportion  as  the  rates  charged  for  assurance  are 
high,  the  surplus,  or  profit  fund  will  be  swelled  and  aggrandized.  In  some  of 
the  Societies  which  are  still  pleased  (or  we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  which 
are  compelled  by  their  constitution,  which  they  have  no  power  to  alter),  to 
use  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality,  the  surplus  arising  annually  is  very 
great.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  surplus  is  the  power  of  an  Office 
increased  to  give  one  class  the  advantage  over  another  in  the  division,  and  by 
the  declaration  of  large  bonuses  to  dazzle  the  public  with  imaginary  benefits. 
The  amount  of  the  bonuseii  periodically  declared  cannot  form  a  true  test  of 
the  prosperity  of  any  InMitution.  That  amount  may  arise  from  utdng  a  false 
MortalUy  Table,  and  exacting  large  rates,  as  much  as  from  getting  good  lives 
and  fortunate  investments. 

"  U  becomes  incumbent  upon  him  (the  assurer)  to  consider  what  will  be  the 
best  in  the  long  run,  and  to  remember  that  as,  according  to  a  homely  plirase, 
he  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it,  if  he  joins  a  young  Office  which  declares 
ttoo  large  bonuses  during  the  first  few  years,  while  a  number  of  members,  by 
dying  oflf,  and  yet  securing  their  bonuses,  run  away  with  far  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  profits,  ho  runs  a  most  imminent  risk  of  not  only  not  securing 
his  share  of  these  profits,  but  even  of  losing  the  cupital  sum  originally  assured 
to  him.  We  fear  that  too  many  Assurance  Offices  are  like  spendthrifts,  living 
on  the  produce  of  their  own  post-obits  ;  so  that  the  time  must  most  assuredly 
come  when,  having  lost  a  certain  number  of  their  policy-holders  by  death, 
they  will  become  bankrupt.  Persons  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  their 
life-i)olicies  as  safe  as  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  it  has  been  often  observed 
that,  except  in  one  or  two  fraudulent  instances,  no  Life  Offices  have  failed. 
In  saying  this,"  continues  the  writer,  **  It  is  forgotten  that  their  liabilities 
have  to  be  solved  at  a  distant  day,  and  that  too  many,  like  bankrupt  mer- 
chants, may  be  apparently  in  great  affluence,  because  their  bills  have  not 
eome  to  maturity." 

This  writer  quotes  the  Quarterly/  Review  of  October,  1839,  in 
which  the  then  existing  Offices  were  classified  under  four  heads, 
viz. :  of  general  etabUity^s,  salxUary  staie^  probationary^  and  experi- 
mental.  Under  the  first,  he  includes  all  Offices  that  have  existed 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards ;  under  the  second,  those  of  four- 
teen to  twenty-one  years ;  under  the  third,  those  of  seven  to 
fourteen ;  and  under  the  fourth  those  of  an  existence  less  than 
seven  years.  We  must,  however,  caution  the  reader  against 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  the  age  of  an  Office,  without  taking 
other  circumstances  into  account. 

We  hs^ve  now  passed  in  review  nearly  all  those  outward  and 
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obvious  considerations  regarding  the  character  and  position  of 
Assurance  Offices,  by  which  persons  not  familiar  with  the  science 
of  the  subject,  or  the  inward  working  of  the  Offices,  can  judge  of 
their  reljitive  advantages.  This  is  one  great  point  accomplished ; 
but  it  is  only  one.  While  no  person  with  this  knowledge  need 
fall  into  unsound  Offices,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  lead  him  to 
appreciate  the  most  advantageous  of  the  sound  Offices.  As  there 
are  different  degrees  of  badness,  so  there  are  different  degrees  of 
goodness.  A  person  having  the  knowledge  necessary  to  discrimi- 
nate-between good  and  bad,  will  next  require  to  be  enabled  to 
choose  between  good  and  better.  In  other  words,  seeing  that 
there  are  different  degrees,  he  will  desire  the  best.  It  is  to  this 
latter  object  that  we  have  more  particularly  addressed  ourselves 
during  the  progress  of  this  work;  although  on  arriving  at  this 
chapter  we  have  felt  it  incumbent  uponf  us  to  bring  into  a  col- 
lected form  all  that  appertained  to  the  question  of  selection. 
While  the  majority  of  Agents  may  have  little  need  of  much  that 
has  been  said,  there  are  yet  many  to  whom  this  rudimentary  in- 
formation will  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

By  way  of  indicating  the  nature  of  the  branch  of  the  inquiry 
we  are  now  approaching,  and  by  way  of  introduction  thereto,  we 
may  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  dictum  of  De  Morgan  : 

"  The  following  considerations  might  be  addressed  to  any  one  who  intends 
to  insure  his  life :  you  are  aware  that  the  premium  demanded  of  you  is  avow- 
edly more  than  has  hitherto  been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  reaaoa 
being  that  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  exact  amount,  on  account  of  our  not 
knowing  whether  the  future  and  the  past  will  coincide  in  giving  the  same 
law  of  mortality,  and  the  same  interest  of  money.  Tlie  surplus  arising  from 
this  overcharge,  for  the  future  existence  of  which  it  is  hundreds  to  one,  is  now 
at  your  own  disposal,  and  you  must  choose  between  the  one  Office  and  an- 
other, according  to  your  intentions  with  regard  to  its  ultimate  destination. 
Firtdly,  if  you  doubt  the  general  security  of  the  plan  of  Insurance,  and  are 
desirous  of  an  absolute  guarantee,  independently  of  accumulations  from  pre- 
miums, there  are  Offices  which  will,  in  consideration  of  the  surplus  aforesaid. 
pledge  their  proprietary  capitals  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  ultimate  demand 
upon  them.  ISerondty,  if  being  of  the  opinion  aforesaid,  you  think  the  ichole 
surplus  too  much  to  pay  for  tlie  guarantee,  there  are  Proprietary  [Mixed] 
Offices  which  retain  a  part  of  the  profit  in  consideration  of  the  risk  of  their 
capital,  and  return  the  remainder.  Thirdly,  if  you  wish  the  surplus  pre- 
mium, as  fast  as  it  is  proved  to  be  such,  to  be  applied  in  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  any  further  overcharges,  there  are  Offices  which  divide  the  profits  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  insured  by  thf  meam  of  a  reduction  of  premium.  Fourthly, 
if  you  wish  the  sur])lu8  to  accumulate,  and  feeling  confidence  in  your  own 
life,  are  willing  to  risk  losing  it  (the  surplus,  remember)  entirely  if  you  die 
young,  on  condition  of  having  it  proportionably  increased  if  you  live  to  be 
old,  there  are  Offices  which  divide  all  or  most  of  the  profits  among  old  mem- 
bers. FiftlUy,  if  you  would  prefer  a  certainty  of  profit,  die  when  you  may, 
there  are  Offices  which  at  once  admit  new  members  who  die  early  to  a  foli 
participation  in  all  advantages.  The  choice  between  these  several  modet 
must  be  made  by  yourself  according  to  your  own  inclinations,  views  of  feir- 
ness,  or  particular  circumstances." 

Or  the  learned  professor  might  have  added,  according  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  relative  advantages  of  these  different  modes. 
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We  may  now  enter  a  little  into  the  details  of  several  of  the 
most  prominent  points  of  consideration,  as  just  put  forward. 

With  respect  to  the  i-elative  advantages  of  the  Mixed^  Mutual^ 
and  Proprietary  systems  of  Assurance,  these  have  been  already 
fully  discussed  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  that  purpose.  We  have 
nothing  further  to  add,  and  therefore  refer  the  reader  back  to 
pages  213  and  227. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  bonuses^  we  have  simply  to  rel'er  the 
reader  back  to  pages  332-387. 

On  the  subject  of  premiums^  a  few  additional  remarks  may  be 
here  offered  with  advantage.  We  have  already,  and  more  than 
once,  referred  to  the  fallacy  of  "cheap  premiums."  Still  cases 
arise  in  which  cheapness,  combined  with  security,  is  a  decided 
advantage.  The  Table  of  premiums,  given  at  pages  294,  295,  and 
298,  afford  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  "  cheapness."  The  mode 
of  testing  the  '*  security  "  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  The  usual 
course  is  to  select  some  Proprietary  Office  of  good  standing : 
although  the  non-participating  branches  of  the  Mixed  Offices 
offer,  in  most  cases,  equal  advantages.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  policies  are  issued  on  the  participating  scale — and  here 
cheapness,  unless  combined  not  only  with  safety  but  with  liberal 
bonus  advantages,  is  an  entire  delusion.  Thus  an  Office  charging 
very  Imo  premiums,  and  giving  very  small  bonuses,  or  none  at  all, 
may  be  and  will  be  in  the  end  tar  less  advantageous  than  an  Office 
charging  even  the  highest  rates,  and  giving  corresponding  advan- 
tages. But  an  Office  charging  moderate  premiums,  and  making 
fair  bonus  additions,  is  likely  to  do  a  larger  business  than  the 
Offices  with  the  very  high  or  very  low  rates,  because,  while  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  safety,  they  suit  the  convenience  of  a  larger 
number  of  persons. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  with  two  Offices,  charging  the  same 
rates  of  premium^  and  being  equally  seel/re^  the  advantages  will 
vary.  The  iirst  step  towards  a  solution  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
to  turn  to  the  "  Bonus  Table,"  pages  340-344,  and  ascertain  if  the 
same  proportion  of  profits  is  in  each  case  divided  amongst  the 
assured.  It  may  happen  that  one  is  a  Mutual  Office,  dividing  all 
its  j)rotits,  the  other  a  Mixed  Office,  dividing  only  a  portion ;  or  it 
may  happen,  that  in  all  these  outward  respects  these  Offices  are 
identical,  yet  that  the  bonuses  vary  considerably.  Still,  seeking 
a  solution,  we  should  suppose  that  one  of  the  Offices  did  a  larger 
business  than  the  other,  and  perhaps  by  that  means  brought  down 
the  cost  of  management  to  a  lower  average,  and  perhaps  also  se- 
cured less  fluctuation  in  its  mortality.  But  it  might  happen  that 
the  Office  doing  the  smaller  business  gave  the  best  bonuses.  In 
that  case  our  mind  would  naturally  revert  to  several  other  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  the  aggregate,  or  even  individually,  might 
exercise  considerable  influence.  Chief  amongst  these  we  should 
require  to  know  the  strictness  and  faithfulness  of  the  medical  ea> 
aniination^  and  whether  any  other  ths&n   first-rate  lives  were 
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accepted.  Next  we  should  inquire  as  to  the  energy  and  aliility 
of  the  jnanagement^  and,  as  arising  out  of  this  last,  the  character 
of  the  uivestments.  These  last  considerations  have  indeed  much 
more  to  do  with  the  success  of  an  office,  and  the  realization  of 
profits  than  the  mere  amount  of  business  effected,  or  simply  the 
proportion  of  profits  divided,  can  ever  have. 

But  the  question  of  premiums  has  yet  another  bearing.  Take 
the  case  of  two  Offices  giving  equal  bonus  advantages,  but  vary- 
ing in  the  rate  of  premium  charged.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison we  will  take  one  Office  using  the  English  Life  Table,  with 
a  "charge"  of  20  per  cent,  (as  shown  at  p.  279)  and  the  North- 
am[)ton  Table  without  any  loading,  as  shown  on  the  same  page. 
Assume  two  persons,  A  and  B,  assure  for  £1,000  each  at  age  30. 
A  pays  a  premium  regulated  by  the  English  Table,  which  at  the 
age  named  would  be  £24  9s,  2d.  per  annum,  which  we  may  here 
define  to  be  a  "  moderate"  premium.  B  pays  the  Northampton 
premium  of  £26  13^.  4d. — aimual  difference  £2  4«.  2d.  ;  so  that  A 
might  assure  for  £1,100  for  the  same  premium  as  B  would  pay 
for  £1,000,  and  would  therefore,  whenever  his  death  may  happen, 
have  secured  an  advantage  of  £100.  Such  cases  are  constantly 
to  be  met  with  in  practice. 

A  comparison  of  the  Tables  of  premiums  furnishes  the  materials 
for  testing,  in  various  ways,  the  relative  advantages  of  Offices : 
but,  it  must  be  always  remembered,  that  before  any  reliable  tests 
can  be  instituted,  the  element  of  security  must  first  be  settled. 
Now,  in  looking  over  the  rates  of  the  non-participating  Offices, 
we  find  in  several  instances  that  they  equal  within  a  i^w  pence 
those  charged  by  Offices  which  have  for  many  years  declared 
large  bonuses.  Now  contrast  the  positions  of  two  persons,  assur- 
ed for  £1,000  each;  each  paying  the  same  annual  premium,  but 
the  one  entitled  to  bonus,  the  other  not.  The  annual  premium  in 
the  instance  now  before  us  will  be  £24  at  age  30 — the  reversion- 
ary bonuses  of  the  Office  which  is  before  us  in  this  comparison  has 
averaged  for  a  series  of  years  \\  per  cent,  per  annum,  being  £15 
on  the  £1,000  policy  for  each  year  it  has  been  in  force.  Now, 
the  expectation  of  life  at  age  30  is  33  years,  which  multiplied  by 
the  £15  gives  an  advantage  to  the  person  assuring  in  the  partici- 
pating Office  of  no  less  than  £495.  This  is  the  reward  to  be 
obtained  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  pre- 
miums and  bonuses,  combined  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  safety ! 

By  way  of  further  elucidating  the  subject  of  premiumSy  and  the 
relative  advantages  offered  by  "the  different  Mortality  Tables,  we 
give  the  following  Table  of  '*  net"  rates  for  the  ages  30,  40,  and  50. 
By  contrasting  these  with  the  gross  premiums  actually  charged 
by  the  Offices,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  the  bonus  returns 
under  sound  management  should  be : — 
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A^,  30.     Age,  40.       Age,  50. 
Northampton  Table,  8  per  cent...     £2  18    5    £3    7  11    £4  10    8 

Carlisle  Table,  3  per  cent 1" 

Equitable  Experience,  3  per  cent. .       1 

Government,  3  per  cent.  |  y^^\       1  17 
*  English  Table,  No.  2,  3  per  cent. .       2 

Offices  adopting  even  the  lowest  of  these  scales,  with  a  fair 
addition  of  loading,  can  be  worked  at  a  profit  Offices  adopting 
the  higher  scale  should  certainly  offer  corresponding  advantages. 

What  those  "  corresponding  advantages"  should  be  perhaps 
requires  a  word  of  explanation.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
one  Office  using  a  premium  derived  from  any  particular  Mortality 
Table,  with  a  20  per  cent,  loading,  gives  an  annual  reversionary 
bonus  of  1^-  per  cent,  on  the  sum  assured,  that  another  Office  using 
the  same  Mortality  loaded  at  40  per  cent.,  should  give  a  bonus  of 
3  per  cent.  If,  indeed,  the  loading  were  the  o/i/y  source  of  profit, 
such  an  explanation  would  not  be  unreasonable,  but  as  various 
other  sources  of  profit  have  been  enumerated,  which  will  not  be 
beneficially  effected  by  the  higher  rates,  but  probably,  in  some 
cases,  the  operation  will  be  rather  the  other  way,  we  must  take 
all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  if  2  or  2 J  per  cent,  re- 
versionary bonus  be  obtained,  the  assured  must  be  content.  Such 
a  comparison,  if  pushed  to  its  extent,  would,  in  all  probability, 
result  in  disadvantage  to  the  assured  in  the  high  premium  Offices: 
but  few  persons,  however,  possess  the  knowledcre,  or  the  materials, 
for  entering  upon  these  fine-drawn  investigations ;  nor  is  it  our 
present  purpose  to  enter  into  such  minute  details. 

There  is  one  great  disadvantage  in  conducting  comparisons  of 
the  English  Life  Offices,  and  that  is,  that  the  Offices  generally  do 
not  publish  annual  accounts  and  balance-sheets.  Those  Offices 
which  have  been  compelled  to  do  so  under  the  original  Joint 
Stock  Company's  Act,  looked  upon  it  as  a  hardship,  and  no  settled 
form  of  account  being  provided,  each  Company,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  adopted  its  own  form  ;  and  in  many  instances  these  forms  are 
better  adapted  to  mislead^  than  to  furnish  any  real  information. 
If  all  the  Offices,  both  old  and  young,  were  compelled  to  render 
annual  accounts,  arranged  under  the  same  form,  a  simple  test 
might  be  applied  for  ascertaining  their  solvency  or  otherwise, 
and  this  would  be  the  most  obvious  method  by  which  to  ascertain 
whether  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  founded  were  sound 
or  unsound.  Many  of  the  best  conducted  Offices  do  publish  their 
accounts  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  form :  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  danger  where  this  is  not  done.  Those  Offices  which 
do  so,  reap  their  reward  in  a  large  increase  of  business. 

Failing  this  ready  means  of  judging  of  the  position  and  advan- 
tages of  the  several  Offices,  we  have  to  adopt  a  secondary,  and 
far  more  tedious  and  less  satisfactory  course.  We  have  to  ran- 
sack the  authorities,  and  charge  our  memory  with  all  the  mal* 
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practices,  of  which  Offices  have  been  found  gnilty,  and  also  to 
oeconie  acquainted  with  all  those  points  of  danger  upon  which  so 
many  Offices  have  struck  and  foundered.  Having  acquired  this 
information,  and  also  made  ourselves  familiar  with  those  princi- 
ples which  alone  can  insure  the  road  to  success,  we  have  to  apply, 
as  best  we  can,  the  knowledge  so  obtained  to  each  particular 
Office  we  desire  to  scrutinize,  with  a  feeling  constantly  before  us 
that  some  small  error  in  judgment  on  our  part,  or  some  accidental 
occurrence  to  the  Office,  may  in  a  moment  overthrow  and  render 
useless  all  our  deductions  and  conclusions.  For  this,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  matters,  the  reader  has  no  help. 

We  may  mention  one  simple  test  whicn  we  have  applied  to 
many  Offices  of  whose  soundness  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 
It  is,  that  the  accumulated  funds  of  such  Offices  stand  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  four  to  five  times  the  amount  of  their  annual 
income  from  all  sources.  There  are  many  young  Offices  of  which 
such  results  could  not  be  expected,  except  through  the  aid  of 
subscribed  capital,  and  which  may  nevertheless  be  sound ;  but  no 
Office  which  nas  such  accumulation's  need  be  doubted. 

It  would  not  follow  that  an  Office  with  such  funds  would  be  the 
most  advantageous  to  assure  in.  It  might  indeed  happen,  that  a 
portion  of  its  accumulations  had  been  held  back  from  the  pockets 
of  the  assured.  But  at  any  rate  such  an  Office  would  be  safe. 
To  judge  of  the  relative  advantages  of  Offices,  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based  will  be  necessary.  But 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  know  so  much  of  the  dark  side  of 
the  question. 

This  chapter  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  intended  for  it, 
and  it  must  now  be  brought  to  a  close.  A  portion  of  its  purpose, 
however,  remains  to  be  accomplished.  This  is  to  bring  into  a 
concise  form  not  only  all  that  has  been  advaixced  on  the  subject 
of  selection  in  this  chapter,  but  all  that  in  any  way  bears  upon  it 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  work.  This  we  purpose  to  do  in 
a  form  useful  for  present  and  future  reference,  namely,  by  a  series 
of  questions,  or  a  catechism  under  a  simple  form  of  arrangement, 
and  marked  with  references  to  the  parts  of  the  work  where  the 
points  involved  in  each  particular  question  have  been  discussed. 
Thus  all  the  points  will  become  connected,  their  bearing  will  be 
more  fully  understood,  and  the  work  will  become  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be — essentially  a  book  of  reference. 


CATECHISM 

Of  the  points  upon  which  Insurance  Agents  should  be  infomtid^ 
and  shotdd  be  able  to  impart  information, 

PRELIMINARY  QUESTIONS. 

1. — On  what  Table  of  mortality  are  the  operations  of  the  Soci- 
ety based?     156-192,  279-283. 

2. — What  "loading  "  is  added  to  the  participating  rates  for  ex- 
penses and  contingencies?     279,  282-283,  306,  334. 

3. — What  on  the  non^articipating  rates  ?     308. 

4. — Is  the  loading  equal  at  all  ages  ?     1 74,  280. 

5. — What  rate  of  Interest  is  assumed  to  be  made  on  its  invest- 
ments?    206-207,  210,  213,  281-283,  304. 

6. — Is  the  Office  Mutual^  Mixed,  or  Proprietary?  213-221, 
227-231. 

7. — What  are  the  legal  powers  under  which  the  Office  is  founded 
and  protected?     65,229,230,  433. 

IF  THE  OFFICE   IS  MUTUAL,  THE  FOLLOWING   SPECIAL   QUES- 
TIONS TO   BE  PUT. 

8. — Has,   or   had,  the  Office  an  original  guarantee  capital? 

222-226,  228. 
9. — Was  that  fund  raised  by  Loan  or  Shares?     231. 
10. — If  by  Loan,  has  it  been  repaid  ?     231. 
11. — If  by  Shares,  what  rate  of  Interest  is  guaranteed,  and  what 

rate  paid;  and  is  any  bonus  added?     227. 
12. — What  proportion  of  the  surplus  or  profits  is  carried  forward 

at  each  division  for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  guarantee 

fund?     221,  228,  324-325. 
13. — What  is  the  present  amount  of  the  guarantee  or  reserve  fund 

as  distinguished  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Society  ? 

345. 

IF  A   MIXED   OFFICE,  THE   FOLLOWING   SPECIAL   QUESTIONS 

WILL  APPLY. 

14. — What  is  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Company,  and  in  how 
many  shares  ?    411. 

15. — ^Are  all  the  shares  subscribed  for — ^if  not,  how  many?  60- 
61,  223,  229. 

16. — Whatis  paid  up  per  share?     411. 

17. — ^Is  the  capital  fund  kept  or  invested  distinctly  from  the  gene- 
ral funds  of  the  office?     234-235. 

18« — What  rate  of  interest  is  guaranteed,  and  what  paid  to  the 
fihareholders  ?    225. 
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19. — Is  interest  paid  upon  the  full  amount  of  the  shares,  or  only 

upon  that  part  actually  paid  up  ?     225. 
20. — Is  there  any  power  or  compulsion  under  the  Deed  or  Act,  to 

purchase  the  shares  and  make  the  Office  Mutual  ? 
21. — If  so,  when,  and  on  what  terms  ? 
22. — Is  any  contingent  fund  or  "  rest "  provided  for  in  addition  to 

the  paid-up  capital,  or  has  any  been  reserved  ? 
23. — Is  there  any  power  for  increasing  the  capital  ? 

IF  THE  OFFICE  BE  STRICTLY  PBOPBIETABT,  ASCEBTAIN  THE 

FOLLOWING  POINTS. 

24. — ^Tho  nominal  capital  ?     411. 

26. — In  how  many  shares  ?     411. 

26. — How  much  subscribed,  and  by  how  many  persons? 

27. — How  much  paid  up  ?     234. 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS    APPLYING  MORE  OR   LESS    TO   ALL 

ASSURANCE   OFFICES. 

28. — Is  there  any  power  or  provision  in  the  Deed  or  Act  limiting, 

or  intendinc:  to  limit,  the  liability  of  the  assured  if  the 

Office  be  Mutual^  or  of  the  shareholders  if  Mixed  or  7Vo- 

prietaryf     230,410. 
29. — Arc  there  any  powers,  provisions,  or  stipulations  in  the  Deed 

or  Act  contrary  to,  or  presenting  any  unusual  variation 

from,  those  usually  belonging  to,  or  employed  by  Societies 

of  its  class?     323. 
80.— Has  the  rate  of  mortality  actually  experienced  equalled  or 

exceeded  that  indicated  by  the  Mortality  Table  employed  ? 

236,  304,  309-310. 
31. — Has  the  rate  of  interest  realized  on  the  investments  equalled 

or  exceeded,  on  the  whole,  that  assumed  to  be  realized  at 

the  onset  ?     236,  304. 
32. — Have  the  legal  powers  of  the  Office  been  altered  since  the 

commencement  ?     410. 

AS    TO  DIVISION    OF   PROFITS. 

33. — How  oilen  does  a  valuation  for  profits  take  place?     319. 

34. — What  proportion  of  the  profits  is  given  to  the  assured? 
323. 

35. — ^Does  the  other  portion  go  entirely  to  the  shareholders,  or  is 
any  portion  retained  for  a  reserve  fund  ?     323-325. 

36. — ^Do  all  who  are  assured  under  the  participating  scale  partici- 
pate at  each  division  of  profits,  or  only  those  of  a  certain 
term  of  membership  ?     326. 

87. — Is  the  Mortality  Table^  upon  which  the  operations  of  the 
Society  were  based,  used  in  the  valuations  for  surplus  ?  If 
not,  what  Table?    315,  358. 
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38. — ^In  the  valnations,  is  the  net  premium  only  valued  on  the  asset 
side?     359. 

39. — If  t]ie  gross  premium  be  valued,  is  it  placed  on  both  sides  of 
the  account?     359. 

40. — If  only  on  one  side,  is  a  corresponding  charge  (based  on  the 
past  experience  of  the  Office)  placed  on  the  other  side  ? 
362. 

41. — On  what  principle  is  the  surplus  apportioned — in  relation  to 
the  premiums  paid  ?  By  a  per  centage  on  the  sums  as- 
sured ?  or  by  what  other  method  ?     328,  339. 

42. — If  by  a  per  centage  on  the  sums  assured,  does  it  extend  also 
to  all  previous  bonus  additions?     329. 

43. — If  by  a  per  centage  on  the  premiums  paid,  what  has  that  per 
centage  averaged?     329. 

44. — If  by  a  per  centage  on  the  sums  assured,  what  has  been  the 
rate?     330. 

45. — How  soon  was  the  first  division  of  profits  made  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  company  ?     411. 

46. — Has  there  been  any  change  made  in  the  time  or  manner  of 
dividing  the  prohts? 

47. — ^Has  the  rate  of  bonus  participation  increased,  decreased,  or 
remained  stationary  ?     310. 

48. — State  the  extremes  of  the  variation,  if  any? 

49. — Does  any  class  of  the  members  receive  any  special  advan- 
tage by  reason  of  long  membership,  or  otherwise  ?     326. 

60. — Is  any  portion  of  the  asceitained  surplus  applied  to  sickness, 
educational,  or  endowment  funds,  or  to  any  other  purpose, 
foreign  to  tlie  purpose  of  Life  Assurance  ?     263. 

61. — If  so,  what  portion,  and  to  whom? 

AS   TO  PROGRESS. 

62. — How  long  has  the  Office  been  established  ? 

53. — What  is  the  total  number  of  Life  Policies  issued  ? 

64. — Insuring  what  amount  ? 

65. — How  many  annuities  have  been  granted? 

66. — How  many  are  now  in  force? 

67. — Has  the  amount  of  business  been  progressive,  stationary,  or 
retrogressive  ? 

68. — How  many  policies  were  issued  last  year  ? 

59. — Have  the  expenses  of  management  increased  or  decreased 
since  the  commencement  ?     233. 

60. — What  is  their  present  per  centage  on  premium  income  ? 
236-237. 

61* — Have  there  been  any  circumstances  connected  with  the 
progress  or  history  of  the  Office  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest ? 

62. — ^Has  the  Office  amalgamated  with,  or  taken  into  amalgama- 
tion, any  other  Company  or  business  ? 
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AS    TO   FINANCK 

63. — ^Docs  the  Office  publish  a  financial  statement  or  balance* 
sheet?     329,431. 

64. — What  is  the  income  of  the  Office  from  premiums  ? 

65. — What  from  interest  or  investments  ?     206,  210,  213. 

66. — What  is  the  amount  of  the  total  accumulated  fufvds  of  the 
Office,  including  the  paid-up  capital,  guarantee,  or  reserve 
funds  ?     350. 

67. — How  are  the  funds  generally  invested?     210. 

68. — Has  the  Office  at  any  time  sustained  any  serious  loss  on  its 
investments  ? 

69. — ^Is  any  portion  lent  on  persoiial  security ^  and  upon  what  con- 
ditions ?     262. 

70. — Is  any  portion  of  the  premiums  allowed  to  remain  on  credit 
in  the  hands  of  the  assured  ?     258. 

71. — What  is  the  total  liability  on  the  total  existing  policies,  and 
the  bonus  additions  made  thereto  ? 

72. — How  have  the  majority  of  the  members  applied  their  portion 
of  the  surplus — to  cash  bonuses  ? — to  reversionary  bonuses  ? 
or  to  reduction  of  the  premiums  ?     328. 

73. — Is  there  any  special  stipulation  or  limitation  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bonus  ?     341. 

74. — Have  the  expenses  of  management,  losses,  or  other  contin- 
gencies, exceeded  on  an  average  the  sum  provided  by  the 
loading  of  the  premiums?     233. 

75. — What  amount  has  been  received  for  the  purchase  of  Annui- 
ties? 

76. — Has  that  amount  been  specially  or  separately  invested  ?  316. 

77. — If  so,  at  what  rate  of  interest? 

78. — What  is  the  total  amount  of  claims  paid  under  the  Life  Poli- 
cies? 

79. — What  bonus  additions  have  been  added  to  claims  paid? 

80. — What  was  paid  last  year  ? 

81. — What  were  the  expenses  of  management  last  year? 

82. — Do  all  the  expenses  of  management  fall  upon  the  life  funds, 
or  is  there  a  fire,  annuity,  or  other  branch  to  bear  a  portion  ? 
267-26.^. 

83. — ^Is  there  any  fixed  or  guaranteed  scale  for  paying  out  sur- 
rendered policies  f     250. 

84. — Has  the  Office  ever,  or  does  it  now,  assure  diseased  or  un- 
sound  \\\Q^^     354. 

85. — ^Does  the  Office  receive  deposits  of  money  carrying  interest  ? 
438. 

AS  TO   CONDITIONS. 

86. — What  are  the  limits  of  travel  or  residence  allowed  by  the 

Company  ?     248. 
87. — ^If  policies  become  forfeited  by  exceeding  these  bounds,  by 

what  means  can  they  be  renewed  ?     249. 
88. — Are  policies  forfeited  by  suicide,  not  felo^e-se^  or  by  death 

from  duelling,  or  the  hands  of  justice  ?    250. 
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89. — ^Under  what  other  circumstances  do  the  policies  become  for- 
feited ? 

90. — Do  the  policies  purport  to  be  indisputable  f    255,  266. 

91. — How  many  days  of  grace  are  allowed  for  payment  of  pre- 
miums? 

92. — ^Does  the  Office  guarantee  to  pay  under  the  policy,  if  death 
occurs  during  the  days  of  grace  ? 

93. — ^Within  what  period  may  policies,  lapsed  by  reason  of  the 
non-payment  of  premium,  be  revived,  and  upon  what  terms  ? 
252. 

94. — ^Are  there  any  special  conditions  differing  from  those  above 
referred  to  ;  if  so,  what  are  they  ? 

95. — How  soon  2SiQr  proof  of  death  are  the  claims  paid  ?    266. 

96. — What  is  considered  proof  of  death  ? 

97. — ^Is  the  substitution  of  lives  permitted  ?     267. 

98. — Has  the  Office  ever  disputed  a  policy  or  policies  ?  upon  what 
grounds  ?  and  with  what  result  ? 

99. — By  whom  are  the  Directors  elected  ? 

100. — By  whom  the  Auditors  ? 

It  will  be  urged,  no  doubt,  that  Agents  will  not  be  prepared  to 
answer  many  of  these  questions  off-hand.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
do  not  admit  of  such  treatment.  They  will  vary  from  time  to 
time ;  but  the  Agent  may  insist  upon  beins^  supplied  with  an- 
swers to  those  he  deems  most  important.  Failing  this,  he  has  his 
alternative.  So  the  assured,  or  the  person  intending  to  assure, 
may  in  his  turn  apply  to  the  Agent  for  information  on  such  points 
as  he  deems  most  important — and  f:iiling  this,  he  has  his  alterna* 
tive !  We  trust  that  this  catechism  may  be  the  means  of  causing 
wholesome  inquiry ;  and  that  the  Offices,  in  process  of  time,  will  see 
it  to  be  clearly  to  their  interest  to  afford  such  information.  Those 
who  cannot  stand  this  test  had  better  put  their  houses  in  order, 
or  prepare  to  be  driven  from  the  field  by  more  enterprising  com- 
petitors. 

The  spirit  of  seclusiveness,  which  has  long  been  a  characteristic 
of  public  Companies  is  now  rapidly  passing  away.  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  in  principle,  or  has  oeen  more  fatal  in  practice, 
than  the  desire  to  keep  shareholders  and  others  interested  in  pub- 
lic Companies  from  a  knowledge  of  the  true  position  of  their  af- 
fairs. Even  if  misfortunes  have  occurred,  a  timely  knowledge  of 
them  may  prevent,  or  greatly  mitigate,  the  evil  consequences. 
Two  or  three  of  the  older  Offices  which  have  recently  found  it  de- 
sirable to  amalgamate,  or  rather  to  transfer  their  businesses,  have 
been  noticeable  for  withholding  their  accounts  from  the  public. 
Both  agents  and  the  assured  may  do  much  to  remedy  such  evils 
in  the  future,  by  requiring  copies  of  the  annual  accounts,  which, 
in  all  Companies,  are  made  up  for  the  information  of  directors  and 
shareholders.  The  voluntary  publication  of  detailed  annual  ac- 
counts may  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  recommendation  to 
an  Office.    It  is  a  public  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
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"  A  settled  system  of  actual  annual  audit  will  probablj*  ere  lonf^  be  insUtuted, 
and  such  returns  be  made  in  a  statistical  form,  as  will  enable  all  the  sound 
OfBces  to  establish  beyond  any  doubt  their  ability  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, and  to  return  a  large  surplus  to  the  persons  who  insure."— ^Pr. 
Farfs  Twelfth  Report. 

The  above  assurance  from  Dr.  Fair  was  calculated  to  afford 
considerable  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  were  in  any  way  inte- 
rested in  the  management  of  sound  Offices,  and  corresponding 
dismay  to  those  associated  with  Offices  of  another  class.  Unfor- 
tunately this  promise  has  never  yet  been  realized.  Not,  certainly, 
because  the  necessity  did  not  exist.  That  is  admitted  in  all  quar- 
ters where  impartiality  may  be  expected.  It  is  rather  because  no 
one  has  been  found  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
combined  with  independence  and  influence,  to  carry  such  a  mea- 
sure through  the  House.  This  affords  another  confirmation  of  the 
adage  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 
The  hour  and  the  man  have  not  yet  arrived. 

We  have  already  sufficiently  declared  ourselves  against  any  re- 
strictive, or  perhaps  we  should  say  against  any  prohibitive  mea- 
sures. What  is  required  is  protective,  and  not  restrictive,  legis- 
lation. In  the  management  of  Assurance  and  Insurance  Offices, 
there  are  certain  well-known  conditions  necessary.  These  are, 
speaking  generally, — 1.  That  the  expenditure  out  of  premium  in- 
come should  in  no  case  exceed  the  proportion  which  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  calculation  of  the  premiums  (as  already  explained) 
for  that  purpose.  2.  That  some  guarantee  should  be  provided  for 
fluctuations  which  may  occur  until  the  Office  has  secured  a  suffi- 
cient share  of  business  to  bring  it  within  the  operation  of  the 
well-known  laws  of  average.  Both  these  conditions  may  be  met, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  a  subscribed  capital  or  guarantee  fund, 
out  of  which  either  excess  of  expenditure  or  excess  of  loss  may  be 
provided.  And  a  further  element  of  security  may  be  provided  in 
this  wise  :  that  while  it  is  admitted  that  no  amount  of  subscribed 
or  guarantee  capital  would  provide  for  continuous  excesses  in  both 
or  either  of  the  particulars  named ;  still,  that  accounts  may  be, 
from  time  to  time,  rendered,  which  will  enable  any  competent 
person  to  determine  when  an  Office  has  become  self-gustainingy 
and  whether  it  continues  to  be  so. 

The  actual  requirements  of  the  assuring  public,  then,  become 
reduced  into  very  small  compass : — first,  means  of  protection  ; 
hccond,  means  of  defence. 
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The  road  to  these  objects  appears  simple  and  unmistakeable : — 

1.  That  no  Company  shall  hereafter  be  constituted  without 
some  sufficient  pecuniary  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  its  early 
members ;  and — 

2.  That  periodic  accounts  and  returns  shall  be  rendered,  of  such 
a  character  and  under  such  an  arrangement  as  to  furnish  means 
for  testing  their  continued  solvency  or  otherwise. 

Neither  condition  will  succeed  without  the  otiier.  The  penalty 
for  non-compliance  should  be  imprisonment  to  the  Managers  and 
Directors.  The  Act  of  1 844  contained  no  such  provisions  as  these 
now  named,  and  no  penalties  for  disregarding  the  provisions  it 
did  contain.  The  Companies'  Act  of  1862  does  make  some  at- 
tempt to  secure  information  for  those  who  desire  it.  It  enacts 
(sec.  XLiv.)  that  every  limited  Banking  Company,  and  every  In- 
surance Company,  and  Deposit,  Provident,  or  Benefit  Society 
registered  ander  its  provisions,  shall,  before  it  commences  busi- 
ness, and  also  on  the  iirst  Monday  in  February  and  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August,  in  every  year  during  which  it  carries  on  business, 
make  a  statement  in  the  form  marked  D  in  the  first  schedule  to 
the  said  Act,  and  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
and  a  copy  of  such  statement  shall  be  put  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  registered  office  of  the  Company,  and  in  every  branch 
office  or  place  where  the  business  of  the  Company  is  carried  on, 
and  if  default  be  made  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Company  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  for  every  day  during  which  such  default  continues ; 
and  every  Director  and  Manager  of  the  Company  who  shall  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  authorize  or  permit  such  default  shall  incur  the 
like  penalty.  It  is  provided  that  every  member  (shareholder)  and 
every  creditor  of  any  Company  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  above-mentioned  statement  on 

Eayment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixpence.    How  far  a  policy- 
older  may  be  considered  a  creditor  has  not,  we  believe,  been  yet 
determined. 

The  particulars  required  to  be  stated  in  form  D,  Schedule  1, 
above  referred  to,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £  divided  into 

shares  of  £  each. 

2.  The  number  of  shares  issued  is 

3.  Calls  to  the  amount  of  £  per  share  have  been  made, 

under  which  the  sum  of  £  has  been  received. 

4.  The  liabilities  of  the  Company  on  the  first  day  of  January 

(or  July)  were — 
Debts  owing  by  sundry  persons  to  the  Company 
On  judgment,  £ 
On  specialty,  £ 
On  notes  or  bills,  £ 
On  simple  contracts,  £ 
On  estimated  liabilities,  £ 
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5.  The  assets  of  the  Company  on  that  day  were — 
Government  Securities  (stating  them)  £ 
Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  £ 
Cash  at  Bankers'  £ 
Other  securities,  £ 

Further,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  Companies  having  their 
capital  divided  into  shares,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  Limited 
Liability  Law,  shall  make  out  and  return  to  the  Register  Office 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  at  least 
once  in  every  year,  a  list  of  all  persons  who,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  succeeding  the  day  on  which  the  ordinary  general  meeting  is 
held,  are  members  (that  is,  shareholders)  of  the  Company,  and 
such  list  shall  state  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  all 
the  members  (shareholders)  therein  mentioned,  and  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  each  of  them  ;  and  shall,  in  addition,  state  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

(1.)  Ihe  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Company,  and  the  num- 
ber of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided. 

(2.)  The  number  of  shares  taken  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Company  up  to  the  date  of  the  summary. 

'3.)  The  amount  of  calls  made  on  each  share. 

4.)  The  total  amount  of  calls  received. 

5.)  The  total  amount  of  calls  unpaid. 

(6.)  The  total  amount  of  shares  forfeited. 

(7.)  The  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the  persons  who 
have  ceased  to  be  members  (shareholders)  since  the  last  list  was 
made,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  of  them. 

This  return  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  by  any 
person  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  one  shilling ;  and  any 
shareholder  may  inspect  the  Register  of  shareholders  at  the  offices 
of  the  Company  daily  (except  during  thirty  days  in  the  year 
when  it  may  be  closed)  without  paymentof  any  fee,  and  any  other 
person  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  one  shilling. 

The  intention  of  the  Leijislature  being,  that  by  means  of  such 
information  all  persons  having  any  interest  in  the  prosperity  and 
security  of  the  undertaking  may  have  ready  means  of  testing  the 
same. 

By  the  same  Act  it  is  provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
appoint  one  or  more  competent  Inspectors  to  examine  into  the 
affairs  of  any  Company  (registered  under  that  Act),  and  to  report 
thereon  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  (of  Trade)  may  direct,  upon 
the  application  (in  the  case  of  a  Company  having  its  capital 
divided  into  shares,  and  not  being  a  Bank)  of  members  liolding 
not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  shares  of  the  Company  from  time  to 
time  issued.  But  any  such  application  must  be  supported  by 
such  evidence  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  require  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  applicants  have  good  reason  for  requirini; 
such  investigation  to  be  made,  and  that  they  are  not  actuated  by 
malicious  motives  in  instituting  the  same.  The  Board  may  also 
require  security  for  costs  before  appointing  InspeptorSf 
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It  is  clear  that  in  the  framing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
Legislature  simply  desired  to  furnish  the  machinery  necessary  to 
enable  the  public  to  obtain  information  ;  but  the  machinery  must 
be  set  in  motion  by  the  public  or  the  parties  interested. 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  foregoing  provisions  apply 
only  to  Companies  whose  capital  is  divided  into  shares,  or,  in 
other  words,  mixed  or  proj)rietary  Companies.  The  Mutual 
Officijs  are  left,  very  much  to  their  own  devices,  and  many  of  them 
prefer  to  register  under  tlie  Friendly  Societies'  Acts  ;  although 
we  are  of  opinion  that  any  advantages  they  may  appear  to  gain 
by  this  course  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  those  Acts. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  on  tlie  same  day  on  which  the 
Companies'  Act  of  1862  was  passed,  there  was  also  passed  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies'  Act  (25  and  26  Vic,  c.  87) 
which  Act  repealed  the  Industrial  Provident  Societies'  Act  of 
1852,  and  all  Societies  registered  thereunder  were  bound  to  re- 
gister under  this  new  Act  of  the  same  title.  No  member  of  a 
Society  registered  under  this  Act  can  have  any  policy  or  interest 
in  the  Society  beyond  the  sum  of  £200,  so  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  will  not  apply  to  Life  Companies  higher  than  the  Indus- 
trial class.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  designed,  as  its  title 
would  imply,  for  Provident  Societies  only,  and  it  gives  to  tlie 
Societies  registering  under  it  the  advantages  of  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Acts  to  the  following  extent,  viz. : — 

Exemption  from  stamp  duties  and  income  tax. 

Settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  or  justices. 

Compensation  to  members  unjustly  excluded. 

Power  of  justices  or  County  Courts  in  case  of  fraud. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Registrar. 
And,  in  addition,  it  also  embodies  the  important  provision  of  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Act  of  1854,  that  any  member  may  nominate 
the  persons  who  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  insurance  deposit, 
or  otherwise,  at  the  decease  of  such  member,  and  the  person  so 
nominated  can  receive  such  benefit  withoutt  he  expense  and  trou- 
ble of  administration. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  our  Government  do  not,  at 
least  for  the  present,  contemplate  any  special  legislation  for  Insu- 
rance Offices  beyond  that  now  indicated  ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
in  this  respect  how  much  we  are  behind  the  United  States,  where 
departments  are  specially  organized  for  the  supei-vision  of  the 
offices  and  the  protection  of  the  policy-holders.  We  trust  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  Agents  and  the  Assured  may  in  some 
sort  compensate  for  the  much  needed  protection  ;  and  the  increas- 
ing sagacity  of  the  general  public  may  prevent  the  undue  multi- 
plication of  new  offices,  except  in  cases  where  they  have  a  good 
solid  foundation,  and  meet  some  recognized  want,  and  promulgate 
some  new  and  really  advantageous  feature. 
If  the  promoters  of  the  twenty-five  Assurance  Offices  whose 
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accounts  were  published  in  1852,  and  showed  an  expenditure  of 
£287,339  {exclusive  of  £87,989  paid  for  claims  during  the  3^  years 
embr.iced  in  the  accounts)  out  of  £462,302  received  in  premiums 
and  for  annuities— or  out  of  £745,010,  if  paid-up  capital  be  in- 
cluded— if,  we  say  the  promoters  of  the  twenty-five  Offices,  show- 
in  cc  these  results,  had  been  called  upon  to  show  some  reasonable 
grounds  for  calling  these  Companies  into  existence,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  would  never  have 
irot  beyond  the  preliminary  prospectuses  of  their  projectors;  and 
:i  considerable  part  of  the  81  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  expended 
might  have  been  paid  to  other  Offices  where,  at  least,  some  regard 
would  have  been  had  to  the  purposes  for  which  such  premiums 
had  been  paid. 

The  figures  just  quoted  furnish  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous sums  which  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  bubble  Compa- 
nies founded  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies'  Act  of  1 844.  In  the 
Ihnes,  towards  the  close  of  1856,  was  given  a  far  more  extended 
list  of  Companies,  showing,  in  the  aggregate,  results  even  worse 
than  those  just  quoted.  Here  are  the  remarks  which  accompanied 
the  Table:— 

"  Out  of  54  Offices  comprised  in  the  list.  30  show  an  expenditure  in  excess 
of  premiums  and  interest  received,  and  6  an  expenditure  not  only  in  excess  of 
premiums  and  interest,  but  also  of  capital  paid  up.  That  is  to  b&v,  in  30 
eattes  the  claims  on  policies,  the  outlay  for  advertising,  the  salaries  of  the  Direc- 
tors and  clerks,  and  the  dividends  occanonaUy  distributed,  have  moire  than  tUh 
sorl>ed  all  the.  receipts  of  the  Companies,  and  Jiave  left  them  in  debt  dtherto  gen^ 
eral  creditors  or  to  capital,  witJwut  tfie  slightest  accumulation  having  been  made 
to  meet  the  liabilities  on  the  outstanding  policies  on  w/Ueh  the  premiums  have 
been  received,  and  the  force  of  which  increases  with  every  year  of  their  duration. 
Of  the  remainiiijzr  24  Offices  the  expenditure  of  22  has  been  below  their  receipts^ 
and  2  hate  rendered  accounts  so  unintelligible  as  to  defy  scrutiny.  Of  the  22 
Offices  which  have  kept  within  the  limits  of  their  receipts,  several  wiU  be  found 
only  just  within  tJie  verge,  even  after  an  existence  of  five  or  «ix  years,  and  the 
number  that  can  be  considered  to  exhibit  other  than  discouraging  features  is  thus 
rendered  very  small.  It  will  doubtless  be  urged  in  favor  of  those  which 
appear  in  the  worst  position  that  their  accounts  in  most  cases  extend  over  a 
shorter  time  than  the  others.and  that  they  may  hope,  when  they  have  attained  an 
equal  a^e,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  risks  they  have  previously  run.  The  value, 
however,  even  of  this  slender  argument  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  13  Offices 
appear  to  have  been  comi)elle<l  to  dissolve,  after  having  found  t?uit  this  reward  of 
a  reckkss  expenditure  cannot  be  relied  upon,  while  50  have  found  U  either  f/»- 
vecessary  or  inconvenient  to  send  in  any  returns  whatever.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
d^ep  disgrace  that  Institutions  wfiose  fundamental  olyject  is  professedly  to  en- 
courage provident  habits  among  the  people,  and  to  induce  them  to  guard  againd 
aU  contingencies,  should  set  a  glaring  example  of  dependence  upon  the  lowest  sys- 
tem of  competition  that  has  ever  yet  beeth  witnessed. 

And  again : — 

"  From  the  above  statement  it  also  appears  that  the  total  expenditure  and 
claims  have  averaged  on  the  net  premium,  receipts,  etc.,  84'92  (nearly  85)  per 
cent. ;  including  capital,  63'85  (nearly  64)  per  cent.  The  claims  alone  on  the 
net  premium,  etc.,  average  23'80  per  cent.  These  percentages  should  probably 
be  even  greater,  as  in  many  instances  annuity  purehase^noney  is  merged  in  the 
P^remium  receipts.    In  some  instances  it  was  found  impossible  to  give  the 
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available  fands  invested  and  in  hand  with  anv  dep^ree  of  accuracy,  from  the 
vague  and  nnmtvifaclory  manner  in  which  tJie  ttccounU  are  st/iied.  The  Com- 
panies carrying  on  life  and  fire  bushiess  are  not  included  in  the  above  state- 
ment, as  in  many  cases  tJie  transactions  are  so  amalgamated  as  to  prelude  any 
investigation  of  the  separate  departments." 

Does  it  not  seem  strancce  that  a  class  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  our  public  institutions  should  be  left,  as  it  were,  opefl  to  the 
ravages  of  any  unscrupulous  speculator  who  may  please  to  prac- 
tise upon  the  credulity  of  the  public?  The  capital  involved  in  ihe 
a orcr ferrate  of  the  Assurance  and  Insurance  Associations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  fully  equals  that  employed  in  the  Banks ;  and 
the  sums  assured  in  the  several  Offices  is,  at  least,  equal  to  the 
capital  locked  up  in  railways.  Why,  tben,  is  our  legislature  so 
indifferent  herein?  *'If  a  public  audit  is  called  for  in  ordinary 
Companies  (remarks  Dr.  Farr),  and  would  be  useful  in  Brinks, 
from  which  the  depositor  ca7i  withdraw  hi^  deposits  in  a  day^ 
something  of  the  kind  is  required  in  Life  Offices,  which  engage  to 
pay  tli^ir  depositors  at  the  end  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  years  !  In  the  keen  competition  for  present  premiums,"  he 
asks,  '*  is  there  not  some  danger  that,  without  such  a  check,  the 
expenditure,  and  the  promises  of  benefit  at  that  distant  day — the 
end  of  the  depositor's  life — may  be  too  liberal? "  We  have 
already  shown  that  these  fears  are  too  well  founded. 

We  need  not  follow  up  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Farr,  as  they  have 
been  mostly  already  anticipated.  He  reminds  us,  indeed,  that 
the  finance  of  a  Life  Office  differs  essentially  from  that  of  any 
other  Company : — "  WliiU  it  is  advancing  to  insolvency^  its  income 
may  exceed  its  outgo  for  many  years  ;  or  it  may  have  a  large 
surplus  of  misappropriated  capital,  while  its  annual  expenditure 
largely  exceeds  its  income.  An  ordinary  balance  sheet  is  no  test 
to  its  financial  condition/  and  by  nsiny  bad  Tables^  assuming 
different  rates  of  interest^  operating  on  different  principles^  the 
results  of  valuations,  as  they  are  called^  may  be  made  to  differ  to 
th€  extent  of  many  thousands — hundreds  of  thousands  ofpounds^ 

The  returns  he  would  require  from  the  Companies  should  em- 
brace *'  not  less  than  the  following  particulars."  (1)  The  number 
of  policies  in  force  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year ;  (2)  the 
number  of  new  policies  granted  in  the  year;  (3)  the  number  of 
policies  lapsing  by  death,  expiry,  discontinuance  of  premium,  and 
other  causes  ;  (4)  the  number  of  persons  assured  livmg  and  dying 
at  each  year  of  age ;  (5)  the  sums  assured ;  and  (6)  the  premiums 
pavable  by  persons  so  assured  at  each  age. 

0?hese  requirements  very  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assurance  Associations  (1853),  which  it  may 
now  be  desirable  to  glance  at  The  following  is  the  portion  of 
the  report  relating  to  the  point  now  before  us ;  the  Committee 
having,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  admitted  "that  hitherto 
those  accounts  as  publishea  have  been  of  almost  unsatisfactory 
character": — 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  would  recommend  that  it  shall  be  imperative 
up(m  eaeh  Oompany  to  fnaks  a  complete  inoestigaUon  into  its  affairs  oft  UojA 
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anc^  in  five  years,  as  is  us^mlly  prescribed  by  their  deeds  of  setUement,  and  at 
such  time  so  prescribed,  which  shall  show  a  complete  taluation  of  thitir  risks 
and  liabilities,  and  of  tlieir  assets  to  meet  the  same  ;  and  that  ail  such  valuation 
accounts,  which  may  be  made  for  the  information  and  use  of  their  proprietors, 
shareholders,  or  members,  shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  registrar;  and 
'  that  in  each  intermediate  year  between  such  periodical  balance  Aeets  or  talu- 
ation, tfiere  shall  also  be  registered  a  stcUement  containing  autherUicated  iitfor- 
mation  dn  the.  following  particulars  : — 

Tlie  amouDt  of  receipts  daring  the  jear  for  premiums  on  policies. 

The  amount  of  expenses  during  tlie  year. 

The  number  and  amount  of  new  policies  issued. 

The  total  number  and  amount  of  liabilities  on  all  current  policies. 

The  total  amount  of  premiums  receivable  on  the  same. 

The  whole  amount  of  capital,  distinguishing  the  manner  in  which  invested. 

How  much  in  cash. 

How  much  in  Government  securities. 

How  much  in  mortgage  ui)on  real  estate. 

How  much  in  other  securities,  specifying  their  nature. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  received  upon  each  class  of  investments. 

The  amount  of  such  investment,  if  any,  on  which  the  payment  of  interest  is  in 
arrears. 

The  table  of  mortality  and  the  rate  of  interest  used  in  calculating  the  pre- 
miums. 

The  evidence  which  your  committee  has  obtained  leads  them  to  believe  that 
some  such  general  statement  would  bo  of  much  greater  utility  in  enabling 
the  public  to  come  to  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  condition  of  an  Office  than 
any  form  of  account  that  could  be  adopted.  In  addition  to  the  above,  in  case 
of  Proprietary  Companies,  the  amount  of  subscribed  capital  should  bit-  stated, 
and  also  the  amount  actually  paid  up,  and  how  invested. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  that  the  business  of 
Assurance  Offices  is  becoming  every  year  of  a  more  varied  character. 

This  your  committee  regard  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  advancement  of 
the  science  on  which  it  is  based  ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  business  which  some 
Offices  have  undertaken,  viz. :  that  of  re^ieivinp  deposits  of  money  at  interest, 
which  appea/rs  to  your  committee  totaUy  inconsistent  with  the  business  of  lAfe 
Assurance, 

If  any  additional  proof  should  be  required  of  the  necessity 
for  some  new  and  eiFective  legislative  interference,  it  is  found  in 
the  fact  of  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the 
former  Act  have  been  not  simply  abused,  but  positively  ridiculed. 
Here  is  the  copy  of  a  balance-sheet,  actually  registered  in  pre- 
tended accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  Act : — 

Balance  Sheet  of  the    *    *    *    Life  Assurance  Company,  from  \si  October, 

1849,  to  30th  September,  1850. 

BBCEIPTS.  EXFE2!n>ITUBS. 


£    S.     d. 
Total   Receipts  as    per 
Cash  Book 65,799  1011 


£65,799  10  11 


TO  LIABnJTIES. 

LUbiUtieB 109,715  15    1 


£109,715  15    1 


£    «.    d 

By  total    Expenditure 

and    Investment,  as 

per  Cash  Book 63,154    0    4 

Balance  at  Bankers. . .     2,645  10    7 


£65,799  10  11 


TO  AB8BT8. 

To    Assets,    including 
Balance  at  Bankers..  109,715  15    7 


£109,716  16    7 
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All  the  purposes  for  which  a  balance-sheet  can  ever  be  required 
are  here  openly  set  at  defiance ;  and  yet  the  Company  making  that 
return  complied  with  the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Act.  Is 
it  not,  we  repeat,  time  something  was  done  r  We  hope,  when  it 
is  done,  it  will  be  done  effectually  and  well  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  done  well,  which  is  not  done  imparticUly.  Legislation, 
therefore,  should  reach  aU  the  existingi  as  weU  as  all  future. 
Companies. 


CHAPTER  m. 

AGENTS'  CHAPTER. 

Containing  special  instructions  for  Agents  as  to  making  their 

ageficies  profitable. 

Although  we  have  endeavored  in  the  progress  of  this  work  to 
give  the  best  information,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  best 
authorities — or  rather  we  may  say,  as  we  could  not  expect  Aecnts 
to  possess,  to  any  extent,  the  rare  and  costly  works  which  nave 
been  constantly  referred  to  in  these  pages,  to  introduce  and  fami- 
liarize the  reader  with  them — and  thus  to  enable  liim  to  become 
conversant  with  at  least  so  much  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Life  Assurance  as  may  be  necessary  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad — between  sound  and  unsound — offices,  there  still  remains, 
much,  very  much,  unsaid,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  best 
methods  of  making  agencies  successful,  and  therefore  profitable. 

The  following  calculations   piven  by  Mr.  Henry  Lake,  in  his 
clever  pamphlet,  **  Why  is  not  Life  Assurance  Universal  ?"  writ- 
ten several  years  since,  applies  to  this  division  of  our  subject: — 
There  are  170  Assurance  Offices,  each  of  which  has,  taking  aa 
average,  200  agents.     The  local  agents  therefore  amount  to 
34,000.     Now,  if  these  agents  each  sent  to  their  central  Office 
one  new  policy  only  monthly,  it  would  give  408,000  policies 
in  a  year,  or  208,000  more  than  the  whole  number  of  lives  at 
present  assured.     The  whole  number  of  policies  effected  an- 
nually do  not  amount  to  34,000. 
Of  course  a  great  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  since 
Mr.  Lake  wrote  this;  but  still  an  enormous  increase  of  business 
may  yet  be  secured  by  proper  and  systematic  working.     Many 
districts  of  the  country  are  almost  unex])lored  for  the  purpose  of 
Life  Assurance.     Agents,  or  suitable  persons  to  become  agents,  in 
such  districts  should  be  up  and  doing.     With  a  first-class  Office, 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  determination  to  succeed, 
many  agencies  equal  to  the  best  that  now  exist  may  be  formed. 

With  respect  to  the  best  method  of  making  an  agency  success- 
ful, so  much  has  been  said  and  written  that  really  nothing  new 
can  be  said.  Acting  under  this  impression,  we  selected  from 
amongst  many  publications,  all  having  the  same  object  in  view,  a 
series  of  papers  which  some  years  since  appeared  in  the  Jji/e  As- 
surcmce  Record,,  and  were  subsequently  republished  in  the  Agent^s 
ILind  Book.  These  are  both,  long  since,  out  of  |>rint.  We  have 
condensed  and  selected  from  these  papers  much  that  is  valuable 
and  important  to  agents,  as  a  careful  perusal  of  two  or  three 
p^ges  at  the  close  of  the  chaj)ter  will  testify. 
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Of  the  elements  of  success,  hnoioledge  of  the  subject  appears  to 
us  to  stand  first  and  foremost.  However  large  the  business  an 
Agent  may  be  doing,  if  he  makes  himself  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  science  of  the  subject,  he  will  do  more  with  this  know- 
ledge, which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Assubancb  Guide  and  Hand- 
book to  enable  him  to  acquire.  He  can  acquit  himself  with  cre- 
dit before  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  He  can  also  throw  an 
interest  around  the  subject  which  his  less  informed  competitors 
can  never  command.  And  he  can  also  the  better  select,  from 
amongst  the  several  methods  of  assurance,  that  best  suited  to  the 
wants,  circumstances,  or  necessities  of  his  clients.  Such  an  Agent 
need  fear  no  amount  of  rivalry,  provided  always  that  he  repre- 
sents a  sound,  respectable,  and  well-conducted  Office. 

There  is  one  especial  point  upon  which  we  must  offer  a  word 
of  caution,  even  at  the  expense  of  arousing  some  "official  wrath," 
— and  that  is,  do  not  rely  for  the  success  of  your  agency  upon 
the  mere  distribution  of  the  "  prospectuses."  All  Agents  who 
have  tried  it,  know  how  utterly  this  system  fails.  How  often 
have  we  heard  provincial  Agents  exclaim,  that  they  have  issued 
all  their  prospectuses,  and  *'  have  not  received  a  single  proposal 
for  assurance.  No  doubt  where  persuasion  is  required,  the  di- 
rect appeal  of  the  tongue,  backed  by  the  knowledge  and  tact  of 
the  speaker,  will  be  by  far  the  most  effective  mode  of  procedure. 
Still,  it  occurred  to  us  as  strange,  that  Offices  should  persist  in 
issuing,  and  Agents  distributing,  tens  of  thousands  of  prospec- 
tuses, without  any  really  practical  results.  And  so  curious  did 
we  feel  upon  the  point  that,  some  few  years  since,  we  collected 
the  prospectus  of  every  existing  Office — then  between  two  and 
three  hundred — and  (will  the  reader  believe  us  ?)  carefully  read 
them  cbU!  The  result  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Anything 
more  unfitted  for  the  particular  object  in  view  it  xoould  be  impos" 
eible  to  conceive.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  crude,  illogical, 
and,  in  many  cases,  perfectlv  unintelligible !  No  small  num- 
ber of  them  commence  by  stating  how  trifling  a  proportion  of  the 
assurable  classes  are  assure^,  fn  other  words,  implying  that  the 
principle  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  popular.  Fancy  a  tradesman 
hitting  upon  the  expedient  of  inviting  customers  to  his  shop,  by 
posting  up  over  the  door  a  notification  of  the  small  amount  of 
patronage  he  enjoyed  !  Would  not  every  one  button  up  his 
pocket  and  pass  on  ?  Apply  the  rule  to  the  sale  of  insurance  poli- 
cies !  Any  one  who  has  studied  human  nature  knows  how  prone 
all  are  to  follow^  but  how  few  have  the  courage  to  lead.  Why, 
then,  hold  Life  Assurance  forward  as  the  exoeption,  and  not  the 
rule,  and  try  by  this  unusual  process  to  secure  converts  ?  Before 
Life  Assurance  becomes  really  popular,  we  shall  expect  to  see  a 
great  change  in  the  character  of  insurance  prospectuses. 

But  while  most  of  the  compilers  of  prospectuses  are  content 
to  make  them  simply  catalogues  of  rates,  tables,  limitations,  and 
penalties — rendered  still  less  inviting  by  the  free  use  of  techni- 
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cal  terms  —  there  are  some  of  a  precisely  opposite  character. 
These  go  quite  to  the  other  extreme ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  promises,  promise  "  everything  to  everybody  !*  It  was  of 
this  class  of  prospectuses  that  Mr.  Babbage  with  justice  remarked 
— "  Some  of  these  productions  would  appear,  from  their  composi- 
tion, rather  to  be  addressed  to  those  thoughtless  people  whose 
credulity  is  periodically  duped  by  the  splendid  promises  of  the 
lottery,  than  to  a  class  whose  forethought  and  prudence  are  so 
decidedly  evinced  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  desire  to  pro- 
vide against  the  uncertainty  of  life."  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
cla§B,  and  to  those  who  combine  "  cheap  premiums "  with  their 
other  manifold  advantages,  that  Professor  ae  Morgan  said,  **  The 
magnificent  style  in  which  the  prospectuses  frequently  indulge 
mi^ht  often  remind  their  readers  oi  the  unparalleled  benefits 
which  are  promised  by  another  description  of  traders  who  vie 
with  each  other  in  describing  the  rare  qualities  of  their  several 
blackings  !  If  there  be  in  this  country  (he  adds)  a  person  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  walk  in  the  brightest  boots  to  the  cneapest  Insu- 
rance he  has  my  pity JPuUic  ignorance  of  the 

principles  of  Insurance  is  the  thing  to  which  these  cuJlvertisemerUs 
appeaiy  Happily  this  evil  is  gradually  dying  out ;  for,  of  the 
two,  it  is  by  far  the  worst.  Better  that  a  person  should  never 
assure  at  all  than  become  the  victim  of  an  Office  compelled  to 
resort  to  such  disreputable  puffs  I 

But  there  is  the  middle  course.  Nothing  can  be  much  more 
instructive  or  amusing  than  the  mortality  observations  upon 
which  the  science  of  Life  Assurance  is  built  up.  The  Manager  of 
an  Assurance  Ofiice  is  supposed  to  have  this  knowledge  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  The  Actuary  must  have  it.  Why  not  then,  apply 
it  to  illustrate  the  uncertainly  of  individual  life^  as  it  is  employed, 
on  a  larger  scale,  to  exhibit  the  certain  average  of  life  to  the 
masses.  Then  people  would  seek  Life  Assurance  on  its  merits. 
Then  its  principles  would  become  appreciated,  and  its  practice 
popular.  We  hope  soon  to  see  a  change  in  this  direction.  We 
now  introduce  the  reader  to  the  papers  referred  to,  and  bid  the 
agents  ^'  God  speed"  in  their  good  work  I 


AGENCIES. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

"       THE    PRACTICAL    WORKING    OP    INSURANCE    AGENCIES. 

As  regards  the  successful  working  of  Agencies^  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  success  of  an  Agency  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  Agent  himself^  as  however  excellent  the  pnnciples 
and  great  the  advantages  of  a  Company,  it  will  avail  but  little 
in  a  provincial  town,  unless  these  advantages  be  well  made 
known,  and  continually  kept  before  the  persons  most  likely  to 
assure  their  lives.  The  great  element  of  success  in  this  mat- 
ter appears  to  be  comprised  in  the  one  word — ^persevbbance  : 
and  that  a  good  life  agency  is  well  worth  the  pains  necessary 
to  make  it  successful  may  be  readily  understood,  when  it  is 
considered  that  if  a  life  policy  is  once  effected,  the  avercige 
len^h  of  time  during  which  it  continues  in  force,  and  during 
which  the  Agent  is  consequently  receiving  his  commission 
upon  it,  may  be  stated  at  over  twenty-five  years  ;  and  suppos- 
ing therefore  that  a  policy  is  obtained  which  returns  a  com- 
mission of  £1  annually,  and  which  is  supposing  but  a  moderate 
amount  assured,  the  value  of  the  commission  on  this  one 
policy,  with  compound  interest,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  is  very  considerable.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  when  a  certain  number  of  assurers  are  obtained,  their 
example  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  the  effecting  of  other 
policies. 

That  the  results  of  an  agency  depend  more  upon  the  agent  than 
even  upon  the  nature  and  advantages  of  his  Company,  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  instances  in  which  a 
consiaerable  business  is  done  by  the  agents  of  Companies 
whose  claims  upon  the  public  are  by  no  means  powerful; 
while  in  the  same  town  another  Office,  offering  the  greatest 
and  most  solid  advantages,  effects  scarcely  a  policy. 

When  a  person  obtains  the  agency  of  an  office,  and  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  effect  policies  at  first  than  he  imagined,  he  too  fre- 
quently puts  his  papers  carefuUy  away  in  a  drawer^  and 
determines  to  wait  until  some  new  one  applies  to  him,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  his  neighbors,  instead  of  coming 
to  him,  resort  to  some  other  agent  in  the  town,  who  takes  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  subject ;  for  the  ordinary  extent 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  public  upon  the  suDJect  of 
Assurance,  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  carry  business  into  the 
hands  of  an  agent  who  leaves  unexplained  the  merits  of  a  first- 
rate  Office^  while  another  agent  taJces  care  that  the  advantages 
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of  his  Company  (fewer  though  they  be)  bKoU,  he  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  every  o^xc  in  the  town.    This  explanation  op  the 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PARTICULAR  COMPANIES  REPRESENTED, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  VALUE  OF  ASSURANCE  AS  A  PRINCIPLE, 
IS    UNDOUBTEDLY   THE    GREAT    ELEMENT    OF    SUCCESS    IN    AN 

Agency.  There  is  scarcely  an  Office  that  does  not  offer  «>i?i« 
advantao^cs,  which,  if  well  brought  out  by  the  agent,  may 
serve  to  incresase  his  business — such  as  stability  and  security 
— large  returns  of  profits,  or  low  premiums — various  modes  of 
effecting  Assurance — strictly  honorable  conduct,  etc.,  etc. 

Persons  who  hold  an  agency  without  having  quite  the  same  ad- 
vantages upon  the  score  of  rank  and  influence  as  some  more 
successful  agent  in  the  neighborhood,  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  this  success  is  entirely  the  result  of  his  more  influential 
position.  It  may,  however,  be  asserted  with  safety,  that  to 
work  a  Life  Agency  successfully,  provided  the  agent's  charac- 
ter be  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  his  neighbors, 
only  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  and 
application  of  Life  Assurance,  a  thorough  hwwledge  of  tlu 
peculiar  advantages  offered  by  his  office,  and  perseverance 
IN  MAKING  THEM  KNOWN,  feut  experience  tends  to  prove 
that,  however  well  an  agent  may  distribute  prospectuses,  or 
exhibit  a  show-board,  or  advertise  for  his  Company,  unless  he 
follow  this  up  by  personal  communication  and  explanation, 
he  will  not  effect  his  object. 

There  are  in  every  town  numbers  of  persons  who  have  never 
entertained  the  subject  of  Life  Assurance  for  a  moment,  but 
yet  whose  families  stand  as  much  in  need  of  its  protection  as 
their  houses  and  property  require  to  be  secured  against  fire, 
which  the  same  persons  would  on  no  account  neglect. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  endeavoring  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  all  persons  holding  the  agency  of  a  Life 
Office,  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  their  setting  a 
good  example  to  their  friends,  by  assuring  their  own  lives, 
even  if  their  circumstances  fortunately  render  it  unnecessary, 
as  a  provision  for  their  families.  A  policy  in  a  good  Office 
may  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  profitable  investment  of 
money,  as,  after  a  number  of  premiums  have  been  paid,  it 
becomes  a  marketable  commodity  ;  a/nd  the  confidence  inspired 
by  an  agent  assuring  his  own  life^  frequently  produces  effects 
which  repay  four  fold  the  premiums  on  his  policy. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  to  pro- 
vincial agents  the  desirableness,  and,  indeed,  necessity  for 
their  being  tolerably  well  informed  upon  the  subject  of  Life 
Assurance,  and  especially  as  to  the  peculiarities^  methods  of 
Assurance^  a7id  advantages  offered  by  their  respective  Offices  ; 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  thai  to  this  cause  may  be  traced  in 
many  instatices  the  want  of  business.  An  agent  who  intends  re- 
ally to  prove  himself  of  utility  to  liis  Company,  and  to  make  bin 
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agency  valuable  to  himself,  must  not  be  content  with  merely 
reading  over  his  official  prospectus,  and  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  rates  of  his  Office.  To  carry  out  properly 
the  objects  of  an  agency,  the  agent  should  make  himself 
master  not  only  of  the  principles  of  Assurance,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  advantages  and  utility  of  the  system,  but  should 
also  be  sufficiently  conversant  with  its  details  and  applications, 
to  be  able  to  arrest  attention,  and  interest  his  neighbors,  and 
also  to  assist  them  in  selecting  a  method  of  Assurance  suited 
to  their  particular  circumstances. 

We  would  strongly  advise  our  readers  who  may  hold  agencies,  if 
there  be  any  points  connected  with  their  business  that  they 
do  not  clearly  comprehend — such,  for  instance,  as  the  various 
methods  of  Assurance  offered  by  their  office — the  mode  of 
dividing  profits,  etc.,  etc. — not  to  remain  in  doubt,  but  write 
at  once  to  the  Secretary  or  Manager  of  the  Company  for 
information,  which  we  are  certain  would  be  at  all  times 
courteously  and  promptly  given. 

The  points  to  which  we  would  venture  to  direct  the  attention  of 
agents,  as  being  more  particularly  suited  to  bring  home  to 
other  persons  the  value  of  the  subject,  and  which  we  would 
suggest  their  making  themselves  conversant  with,  ai*e,  the 
general  applicability  of  Life  Assurance,  the  great  variety  of 
situations  m  life  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and,  indeed,  the  small 
proportion  of  persons  who  would  not  in  some  way  or  other 
derive  benefit  from  it.  The  intention  and  peculiar  value  of 
the  different  modes  of  Assurance,  such  as  participating  and 
non-participatinsr  scales — ascending  and  descending  scales — 
single  and  joint  Life  Assurances — survivorship  Assurances — 
and  also  (where  they  are  granted  by  the  Company)  with 
immediate  and  deferred  annuities,  family  endowments,  etc. 

In  provincial  towns,  from  the  inhabitants  being  so  much  better 
acquainted  with  each  other's  circumstances  than  in  large 
cities,  an  agent  has  a  better  opportunity  of  suggesting  a 
mode  of  Assurance  suited  to  a  particular  condition,  and  con- 
sequently more  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  IS  suggested. 

It  is  also  desirable,  and  indeed  necessary,  for  an  agent  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  such  particulars  as  the  following : — If  his 
Office  charges  high  rates  of  premiumSy  he  should  bo  able  to 
explain  the  advantages  given  in  return,  or  ho  will  stand  a 
chance  of  being  confounded  by  some  such  answer  as  the 
following,  from  persons  to  whom  he  may  have  suggested  an 
Assurance : — "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  assure  my  life  with 
you,  but  I  find  I  can  do  it  for  lOa.  a  year  less  in  such  an 
office,  and  in  these  times  we  must  save  all  we  can,"  etc. 
Now  it  is  very  possible  that  if  the  agent  be  properly  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  derivable  from  his  own  Office, 
ne  may  be  able  to  convince  his  friend  that  he  will  no6  lose 
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anything  by  assuring  with  him,  and  perhaps  even  be  even- 
tually a  gainer. 

Again,  the  agent  to  an  Of&ce  which  charges  low  rates  of  premiitm^ 
and  consequently  makes  little  or  no  return  of  profits,  will  of 
course  find  that  the  first  and  most  important  point  is,  to  be 
able  to  show  his  friends  that  they  will  be  perfectly  secure  in 
choosing  his  Offioe 

The  simple  fact  of  an  Agent  being  evidently  well  acquainted 
M'ith  the  business  of  Assurance,  is  in  itself  a  great  way  to- 
wards giving  other  persons  confidence  in  the  Company  he 
represents.  In  comparing  the  charges  made  by  a  Company 
with  the  rates  of  other  Companies,  it  is  not  suficient  to  take 
any  one  particular  age  for  the  purpose,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  Company  whose  rates  for  young  lives  appear 
high,  may  take  the  older  lives  at  a  lower  rate  than  an  Office 
whose  rates  have  the  reputation  of  being  much  lower.  In 
the  present  age  of  competition  it  is  very  necessary  to  con- 
sider these  things,  in  order  that  no  advantages  may  be  lost 
sight  of  that  may  assist  in  obtaining  policies. 

If,  in  the  publication  of  this  little  work  we  shall  have  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  provincial  agents  to  take  a  warmer  interest 
in  the  subject  of  Life  Assurance,  and  to  give  it  the  attention 
it  so  well  merits,  we  believe  much  will  have  been  done 
towards  increasing  the  number  of  assurers,  and  the  value  of 
the  agencies,  to  which  we  most  devoutly  say.  Amen. 

The  field  from  which  a  harvest  may  be  reaped  is  before  us ;  biA 
before  reaping^  comes  sowing.  The  public  mind  must  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  advantages  of  Life  Assurance  before  Assu- 
rances can  be  obtained,  and  they  are  obtained  in  proportion  as 
that  information  is  extended.  Now,  if  the  agent  will  make 
known  the  benefits  of  Assurance  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  connections,  he  may  fairly  ex- 
pect to  get  out  of  that  sphere  some  business.  Patience  and 
perseverance  are  ordinarily  well  rewarded. 

A  shrewd  agent  watches  for  good  opportunities,  and  they  are  by 
no  means  few.  He  also  watches  against  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, for  they  are  numerous  also.  He  does  not  urge  his 
fiiends  to  assure  /  that  might  be  deemed  an  unbecoming 
interference ;  but  he  shows  in  clear  and  forcible  language  the 
advantages  of  the  system.  Se  does  not  lecture  them  on  their 
dtUy  to  assure  ;  but  he  leads  them  gradually  to  see  that,  U  is 
their  duty. 

Many  favorable  opportunities  for  getting  business  will  occur  in 
the  course  of  an  agent's  practice.  They  will  not  be  all  in  one 
class  of  circumstances*  but  will  present  themselves  in  varied 
forms. 

Having  obtained  a  proposal  a  successful  agent  [known  to  the  writer] 
addresses  the  usual  inquiries  to  the  referees,  and,  where  it 
is  possible,  conveys  the  letters  himself.    This  gives  him  an 
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opportanity  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Assurance  to  the 
parties  referred  to,  who  may  be  entire  strangers  to  him,  and 
not  otherwise  accessible,  and  being  a  chatty,  lively  man,  he 
soon  makes  himself  agreeable,  and  the  result,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  has  been  that  he  has  obtained  an  Assurance  from 
one  or  both  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  original  pro- 
posal. This  success  has  partly  arisen  from  his  own  suggestion, 
out  perhaps  mainly  from  the  circumstance,  that  persons  are 
willing  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  friend  in  a  course  which  they 
believe  to  be  advantageous,  although  they  may  not  have 
sufficient  boldness  to  lead  the  way ;  another  principle  in  man 
which  may  often  prove  serviceable  to  an  agent. 

Why  are  fewer  Life  Assurances  effected  in  proportion  in  small 
than  in  large  towns  ?  The  answer  frequently  given  to  this  in- 
quiry is,"  That  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  are  usually  better 
informed  than  those  of  small  towns,  and,  therefore,  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Life  Assurance."  We  repeat, 
that  we  consider  this  an  unsatisfactory  reply. 

We  think  we  can  trace  the  cause:  Upon  calling  to  mind  the 
nature  of  the  Life  Assurance  business  done  in  the  larger 
towns  within  our  own  observation,  it  almost  always  appears 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  working  agents,  men  who  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  subject,  and  who  have  each  used  a  large  amount 
of  diligence,  perseverance,  and  discrimination  in  establishing 
their  business;  and  no  doubt  have  afterwards  become  too 
much  alive  to  the  value  of  it,  when  once  established,  to 
allow  it  to  diminish. 

We  could  also  illustrate  our  view  on  the  subject,  by  naming 
several  important  towns  in  which  scarcely  any  Life  business 
had  been  effected  until  an  agency  was  taken  by  such  a  person 
as  we  have  described,  when  the  value  of  the  principle  having 
been  made  a  subject  of  conversation,  and  in  various  ways 
brought  prominently  before  those  likely  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  more  business  has  been  done  in  one  year  than  had  been 
effected  in  t/ie  2>revious  ten. 

In  the  same  way  in  the  small  towns,  where  occasionally  we  find 
an  agent  or  two  of  this  stamp,  the  inhabitants  are  invariably 
as  well  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  as  ready  to  apply 
its  advantages  to  themselves,  as  those  of  the  largest  towns. 

We  would  invite  the  agents  in  all  S7nall  towtis  to  consider  this 
matter,  and  if  their  neighbors  are  more  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  Assurance  than  usual,  to  think  whether  it  has  not 
been  caused  in  the  way  we  suggest;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  work  has  yet  to  be  done,  to  remember  that  there  is  scope 
for  exertion  in  the  smallest  town^  and  that^  loithout  innch 
trouble^  the  importance  of  Life  Assurance^  ami  the  advantages 
that  amj  particular  Society  may  possess^  can  be  brought  under 
the  fwtice  oftdmost  every  person. 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  an  idea  sometimes  prevails,  that  where  little 
has  been  done^  but  little  is  likely  to  be  done  /  but  experience 
has  shoxon  such  reasoning  to  be  erroneous.  Indeed,  to  prove 
this,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances of  individuals,  when  it  would  be  found  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  never  given  a  serious  thought  to 
Life  Assurance,  are  persons  to  whom  its  effects  would  be 
most  beneficial. 


DIVISION   VII. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


CHAPTER  L 

MABINE   INSURANCE. 
OBI6IX    OP    UXDEBWBITING. 

Masins  Insurance  is  the  oldest  form  of  underwriting  ever  prac- 
tised. Pocook  says  that  the  proportionate  hazard  of  different 
voyages,  which  constituted  the  essential  qualities  of  marine  insu- 
rance, appears  to  have  been  understood  so  early  that  something 
approaching  to  the  principle  was  employed  in  the  latter  ages  of 
Rome,  by  which  vessels  lost  at  sea,  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  were 
to  be  replaced  in  return  for  supplies  furnished  to  the  army  in 
Spain.  "  This  agreement  of  indemnification,"  he  remarks,  "  may 
be  considered  an  assurance,  though  defective  in  the  modem  con- 
dition of  a  premium." 

Only  in  a  remote  sense,  however,  could  such  a  transaction  be 
termed  an  insurance  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Lombards 
were  the  earliest  of  European  states  in  the  use  of  insurance,  pro- 

Serly  so  called.  The  policy  of  marine  insurance,  even  of  the  present 
ay,  is  an  antique  form  of  contract  used  by  the  Lombards,  to 
which  fact  there  is  reference  in  the  instrument  itself;  and  so  early 
as  1620,  policies  made  at  Antwerp  are  expressed  to  be  made  ^^  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Lombards,  in  Lombard  Street, 
London." 
A  recent  writer  thus  discourses  on  the  point  in  question  : — 

"  It  is  said  that  this  leeson  of  doiiifif  well  was  taaght  us  by  bankers  and 
traders  in  the  soft  and  sanny  countries  of  Upper  Italy.  A  oolony  of  Lombard 
merchants  settled  in  London  six  hundred  years  a^,  and  taught  our  thriftless 
ancestors  (more  concerned,  we  fear,  about  falconry  and  shooting  the  bow  than 
with  death,  or  want,  or  disaster)  the  lesson  of  iQSurance.  These  Lombards, 
being  traders,  confined  their  insurance  to  ships.     But  a  great  fire  came,  and 
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London  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  smoking  city  ite  unhappj 
people,  learning  the  sad  lesson,  applied  the  same  principle  to  their  homes.  It 
was  a  contract  with  fate,  and  thenceforward  the  Englishman's  hoose,  which 
was  his  castle,  and  his  shi]),  which  was  his  castle's  outer  wooden  wall,  were 
well  sliielded  from  fire  and  tempest." 

In  that  excellent  com})endiuni,  the  Commercial  Instructor^  the 
origin  of  Insurance  is  dated  January  28th,  1532,  at  Florence, 
as  invented  by  live  specified  merchants,  under  a  form  of  policy 
said  to  be  still  in  use  at  Leufhorn.  But  we  must  go  further  back; 
for  ill  the  year  1435  a  Spanish  writer  issued  a  ehallcnge  to  the 
world,  claiming  for  Barcelona  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  this  practice.  The  claim  was  met  by  the  Italians,  who  quoted 
the  rates  of  insurance  on  shipments  from  London  to  Pisa  and 
Bruges  as  early  as  1400.  It  was  also  ascertained  by  a  chronicle 
of  King  Ferdinand  that  the  contract  of  reciprocal  insurance  was 
known  in  Portugal  as  early  as  1.375.  Many  other  writers  allude 
to  the  practice  of  indemnifying  ship-owners  and  merchants  against 
losses  by  the  elements,  or  by  enemies,  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

The  following  is  from  the  Neio  American  £ncyclop<iedia : — 
Marine  Insurance  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  and  the  oriental  nations.  Chief-Justice  Coke  (6  Rep. 
47),  about  1588,  notices  the  practice  of  insurance  as  a  mere  nov- 
elty ;  and  the  first  P^nglish  statute  which  recognizes  it  is  43  Eliza- 
beth, c.  12  (1601)  ;  it  designates  the  system  as  of  "  tyme  out  of 
mynde,  and  a  usage  amongste  merchants."  But  the  66th  section 
of  the  laws  of  Wisbuy  (a  maritime  code  published,  probably, 
about  1250)  speaks  distinctly  of  it.  Some  suppose  this  a  subse- 
quent interpolation,  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  practice  of 
insurance  was  more  or  less  common  among  merchants  even  cen- 
turies before  it  was  recognized  by  law. 

Assurancto  or  Insurance — a  contract  by  which  one  party,  in 
consideration  of  a  stipulated  sum,  undertakes  to  indemnify  the 
other  against  certain  perils  or  risks  to  which  he  is  exposed,  or 
against  the  happening  of  some  event — is  one  of  the  few  institu- 
tions for  which  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  customs,  learning,  and 
civil  polity  of  the  Romans,  embodied  in  that  inexhaustible  mine 
of  wealth,  the  Corpus  Juris  Cioilis  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
The  early  maritime  codes  of  the  middle  ages,  compiled  on  the 
revival  of  commerce  and  learning,  are  also  silent  on  the  subject 
of  Insurance,  except  the  laws  of  Wisbuy,  which  appeared  in  the 
Tudesque  or  Teutonic  language,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  contain  the  first  authentic  allusion  to  the  con- 
tract of  Insurance. 

Marine  Insurance  was  first  introduced  by  the  Italians,  or  Lom- 
bards, about  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  term  *' policy"  {polizza) 
bein<T  of  Italian  oriijin. 

In  1681,  the  Common  Council  of  London,  in  consequence  of  the 
^' Great  Fire"  of  1660,  resolved  to  undertake  "ye  insuring  all 
houses  within  this  city  and  liberty  from  fire ;"  but  this  scheme 
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havinff  proved  unsuccessful,  the  "  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Office"  was 
established  in  1696,  and  the  " Sun  Office"  in  1710. 

From  the  First  and  Second  Annual  Reports  of  Hon.  William 
Barnes,  we  condense  the  following  learned  and  valuable  account 
of  the  rise  of  Insurance  : — 

"  Water  comprises  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  j^lobe. 
The  ocean,  from  the  earliest  a^es,  has  been  the  theme  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
and  it  has  always  tempted  the  adventurous  and  darinp^  spirit  of  man,  wliile 
its  const-ant  swell  and  continuous  flow  fitly  emblem  the  eternity  of  the  distant 
past  and  the  unfathomable  future. 

"  The  dominion  of  the  sea  has  for  apres  been  accepted  as  the  insignia  of  the 
most  exalted  national  rank  and  power ;  and  that  common  heritap^e  of  the 
whole  human  race  and  of  all  nations  has  often  been  claimed  by  one  alone  ever 
since  the  Carthaginians  swayed  the  Mediterranean.  Carthage  itself,  with  all 
its  maritime  power,  yielded  to  Rome,  and  another  era  records  the  symbolic 
marriage  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  with  the  ancient  Venetian  Doges.  Other  cen- 
turies witness  Spanish  and  Dutch  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  and  in  modem 
times  the  caveat  is  scarcely  yet  withdrawn,  that  *  Britannia  rules  the  waves.' 

"  The  common  notion  that  the  ocean  is  only  a  vast  expanse  of  fathomless 
water  is  soon  dissipated  by  actual  experience,  or  by  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
its  physical  geography.  Its  vast  area,  its  numerous  rocks  and  shoals,  its  cur- 
rents and  its  storms,  and  all  its  impediments  to  safe  navigation,  not  only 
demand  the  constant  vigilance  of  man  when  he  uses  this  magnificent  roadway 
of  commerce,  but  opens  a  wide  field  to  liis  investigation  and  research. 

"  Standing  at  the  base  of  Insurance  economics  as  the  eldest  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  its  now  varied  departments,  and  considered  as  of  universal 
prevalence  and  undisputed  advantage  in  the  mercantile  world,  the  science  and 
practice  of  marine  underwriting  is  not  only  commercially  but  historically  in- 
teresting. 

•*  The  citizens  of  Tyre  were  the  most  celebrated  navigators  of  ancient  his- 
tory ;  with  their  shij)S,  built  of  the  timber  from  Mount  Lebanon,  they  even 
ventured  so  far  as  to  discover  the  shores  of  Britain.  The  Phoenicians,  or  an- 
cient Canaanites,  a  name  signifying  merchants  in  the  Oriental  language, 
planted  maritime  colonies  in  different  countries  as  early  as  2000  years  B.C. 

"  The  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians  and  Egyptians,  the  Athenians  and  other 
Hellenic  nations,  have  left  us  no  record  of  their  maritime  laws,  if  their  sea 
usages  ever  became  so  established  and  numerous  as  to  require  separate  col- 
lection and  preservation. 

•*  The  first  maritime  code  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  evidence,  is  that  of 
Rhodes,  a  beautiful  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. This  code  is  supposed  to  have  originated  during  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat  in  Judah,  about  900  years  B.C.,  and  it  was  therefore  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  era  of  Solomon  in  Palestine.  The  Rhodian  laws  were  adopted  by 
the  Romans  as  authoritative,  except  where  they  conflicted  with  their  own 
special  regulations,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Code  of  Justinian  and  the  wri- 
tings of  Roman  lawyers  for  the  preservation  of  excerpts  from  these  ancient 
commercial  regulations.  One  title  of  the  Digest  relating  to  the  subject  of  jet- 
tison is  entitled,  De  Lege  Wwdia  de  Jactu  (14,  2) ;  the  Rhodian  law  has  thus 
furnished  for  nearly  three  thousand  years  the  foundation  of  the  principles  of 
general  Average  ])revailing  among  all  commercial  nations.  But  from  the  end- 
less variety  of  circumstances  and  combinations  occasionally  attending  the  set- 
tlements of  general  Average  and  Marine  losses,  the  decisions  of  Average  ad. 
justers,  resting  on  mingled  law,  usage,  and  equity,  are  not,  even  at  this  date, 
always  uniform  and  concordant. 

*•  The  modern  contract  of  marine  insurance  was  not  known  to  these  nations, 
nor  even  to  the  Romans ;  although  the  latter  nation  approached  somewhat 
its  main  features  in  the  usage  which  prevailed  in  cases  of  warlike  stores  and 
provisions  conveyed  by  sea  for  the  Roman  troops,  the  government  MM^nw^ii^g 
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the  risk  of  loes  ariBin^  from  perils  of  the  sea  and  from  captnre  bj  enemies  axid 
pirates.  The  Emperor  dauaius  also  accelerated  the  importation  of  grain  into 
Italy  during?  a  famine,  by  assuming  the  damages  which  might  result  from 
tempests.  A  workman  also  who  undertook  to  set  precious  stones,  might  at 
his  option,  burden  himself  with  the  loss,  tlirough  fortuitous  events,  of  the 
articles  entrusted  to  him,  and  the  same  principle  was  applied  in  other  cases. 

"  The  contract  of  bottomry  and  respondentia  {fotntis  nauticam,  petunia  tra- 
jectitia,  a  grosse  aventure),  or  a  loan  on  the  responsibility  of  the  ship  or  cargo, 
in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  conditioned  to  be  repaid  only  with  a  high  or  un- 
limittKl  rate  of  interest,  if  the  voyage  should  prove  successful,  was  well  known 
to  tlio  Athenians  and  Romans,  and  minutely  governed  by  many  special  regu- 
lations, some  of  which  prevail  even  at  the  present  day.  The  formula  of  bot- 
tomry contract  used  in  France  and  othe^r  countries  during  the  present  century 
has  been  traced  back  even  to  the  era  of  Demosthenes,  and  has  therefore  ac- 
tually been  in  vogue  over  two  thousand  years.  The  Justinian  Code,  promul- 
gated in  A.D.  529,  aud  the  Basilica  of  the  Eastern  Elmpire,  compiled  in  A.O. 
877.  both  limited  the  rate  of  nautical  interest  to  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum. 
It  is  asserted  that  this  natural  maritime  contract  was  also  understood  and 
practised  by  the  ancient  Hindus.  It  undoubtedly  formed  the  ancient  and  ori- 
ginal basis  of  Marine  insurance,  although  it  has  now  almost  fallen  into  desue- 
tude among  modern  commercial  nations,  having  been  superseded  by  the  con- 
tract of  insurance  and  other  new  mercantile  inventions  and  usages  of  modem 
times. 

*'  About  the  year  A.D.  350,  a  party  of  Roman  emigrants  destined  for  Constan- 
tinople were  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Salerno,  in  Southern  Italy  ;  and  the 
adjacent  hnrborof  Amalfi  having  attracted  their  attention,  they  at  onoe  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  celebrated  city  wliich  was  destined  soon  to  be- 
com<^  the  most  powerful  commercial  emporium  of  this  epoch.  Its  maritime 
Code,  coiiii)iled  in  10<>3,  known  as  the  Amalfitan  Table  (now  entirely  lost), 
became  dominant  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  throughout  the  Le- 
vant. The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Amalfi  even  obtained  authority  and 
sanction  as  a  tribunal  of  nations. 

"  An  ordinance  on  navigation  was  adopted  at  Barcelona  as  early  as  1258 

"  Tlie  earliest  code  of  maritime  law  in  modern  Europe,  now  extant,  is  the 
Cohitnlat  de  la  Mer,  Connulado  del  Mar,  or  Consolato  del  Mare.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  origin  of  this  authoritative  compilation  is  unknown,  although  it 
has  ruled  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  shores  of  Europe  for  centuries,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  n(^arly  all  subsequent  maritime  codes.  Its  origin  seems 
to  have  b(?en  most  authentically  traced  to  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  then  ruled  by 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  where  it  was  first  promulgated  in  the  Romana  or  Cata- 
lan tongue  in  the  12th  or  13th  century.  It  was  a  complete  digest  of  the  then 
existing  maritime  laws  and  usages,  and  contained  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  cha})ter8.  The  commercial  republics  and  flourishing  cities  which  arose 
in  Italy  and  on  the  Mediterranean  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Elmuire 
in  the  West — Pisa,  (ienoa,  Venice,  Ancona,  Marseilles — adopted  the  ConMotc 
del  Mare,  or  ])romulgated  special  marine  ordinances  of  tneir  own,  mainly 
founded  on  the  Consolato. 

"  The  Jugcniens,  Boole,  or  Role  d'Oleron,  was  compiled  under  the  patronage 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Quienne,  and  named  from  her  favorite  island  of 
Oleron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  on  the  shore  of  France.  The  Ordon- 
nances  or  I  aws  of  Wisbuy  are  sup|X)9ed  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  year 
1288  by  the  rich  and  famous  commercial  city  of  that  name,  situated  on  the 
island  of  Gothland,  off  the  coast  of  Sweden.  Both  these  Codes  claim  almost 
as  ancient  an  origin  as  the  Consolato  itself ;  but  neither  of  them  refer  to  the 
modern  contract  of  Insurance. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Roman  fugitives  who  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  Northern  barbarians  on  the  desolate  Venetian  islands 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  compelled  by  their  necessities,  began  to  ac- 

?uire  commercial  importance ;  and  when  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  other 
talian  cities,  Amalfi,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  declined,  Venice  rose  to  the  first  rank 
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as  a  naval  power,  and  from  the  most  distant  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
coast  of  England  she  enjoyed  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce,  and  ob- 
tained a  recognized  superiority  in  navigation  and  naval  arcliitecture  over  all 
other  European  or  Asiatic  nations.  In  the  year  1177,  Pope  Alexander  III., 
having  been  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Venice,  granted  to  the  empire, 
with  liis  ring,  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  In  1255,  a  maritime  statute,  which 
is  still  extant,  was  adopted,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  arti- 
cles, entitled,  Statuta  et  OrdiruimerUa  super  Nambus.  The  pom|)ous  cere- 
mony of  the  marriage-ring  annually  thrown  into  the  Adriatic,  in  celebration 
of  the  espousals,  was  no  idle  and  meaningless  rite  of  that  long  line  of  Vene- 
tian Doges  which  ruled  for  eleven  hundred  years,    (a.d.  679  to  1797.) 

"  The  Hanseatic  League,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  about  the  year 
1241  by  the  union  of  Hamburg  and  Ltlbeck,  soon  embraced,  with  the  pt^r- 
misaion  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  eighty-five  commercial  cities,  especially 
those  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  The  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy  consti- 
tuted at  first  their  marine  code ;  but  in  1591  a  maritime  code  was  promulga- 
ted by  the  Hanse  towns,  which  was  afterward  enlarged,  and  known  as  the 
Jus  Hanseaticum  Maritimum.  This  imperial  League  flourislied  for  more 
than  throe  hundred  years ;  its  objects  were  to  repress  piracy,  procure  restitu- 
tion of  shipwrecked  property,  facilitate  the  safe  navigation  of  the  seas,  and 
establish  trade,  fisheries,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Bruges,  in  West- 
Flanders,  was  established  in  1252  as  one  of  its  leading  cities,  and  soon  became 
the  commercial  centre  of  Northern  Europe.  In  1272,  a  colony  or  agency  was 
established  at  Novogorod,  Russia,  and  in  1278,  one  at  Bergen.  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Germany  were  subjected  to  the  sway  of  these  merchant- 
princes,  who  loaned  ships  of  war  to  kings,  and  for  many  years  exerted  a  con- 
trolling power  over  several  nations,  and  almost  monopolized  with  their  nume- 
rous mercantile  marine  the  commerce  of  England  and  of  Northern  Europe. 
About  the  year  1250,  the  German  merchants  of  the  Teutonic  Hanse,  or  *  East- 
erlings,'  were  encouraged  by  Henry  III.  to  settle  in  Englan{i,  and  were  grant- 
ed a  patent,  erected  into  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  *  The  Steel- Yard  So- 
ciety,' and  endowed  with  sp<^cial  privileges,  which  they  retained  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  and  imtil  the  reign  of  Ekiward  VI.,  when  the  national 
jealousy  became  excited  against  them,  their  privileges  were  withdrawn,  and 
England  began  to  feel  the  first  throbs  of  that  intense  ambition  for  commercial 
and  manufacturing  supremacy  which  afterward  became  so  signally  success- 
ful. Henry  VIII.,  from  a  mistaken  xwlicy,  banished  thousands  of  Belgian 
manufacturers ;  and  finally,  under  Elizabeth,  the  connection  of  England  with 
the  League  was  dissolved  by  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  sixty  Hanseatic 
vessels  engaged  in  smuggling ;  and  the  English,  who  had  previously  pur- 
chased Hanseatic  ships  built  in  Baltic  ports,  commenced  learning  the  art  of 
naval  construction  and  the  building  of  their  own  vessels.  The  Act  of  Navi- 
gation, which  secured  the  carr3ring  trade  to  E^lish  shipping,  was  also  passed 
in  1660.    (12  Car.  IL  cap.  181.) 

"  The  Dutch  gradually  supplanted  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  was  formally 
dissolved  in  1630,  and  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  became  for  a  brief  period 
great  ship-building  marts  and  the  acknowledged  centres  of  the  commercial 
world.  Holland,  by  her  manufeMitures  and  commerce,  her  colonies  and  ship- 
ping, outranked  any  other  nation. 

"  The  justly  celebrated  Ordannance  de  la  Marine^  originally  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  Colbert,  and  subsequently  illumined  by  the  Commentary  of  Valin, 
was  compiled  under  Louis  XFV.,  in  1681,  and  attained  great  celebrity  and 
authority  as  a  marine  code,  most  of  its  legal  principles  remaining  unchanged 
to  the  present  day.    One  article  interdicted  the  practice  of  Life  insurance. 

"  Other  maritime  codes  and  compilations  of  lesser  note  were  published,  among 
which  were  the  R^glemens  of  Charles  V.,  published  at  Brussels  in  1551 ;  the 
Chiidon  de  la  Mer,  of  Rouen,  composed  about  the  year  1600 ;  the  NotdbiUa  d6 
NavQius  et  Nauto,  item  de  Asseeurationibus,  by  Francesco  Rocci  or  Roccus  of 
Naples,  published  in  1655 ;  the  Us  et  CmUUmes  de  la  Mer,  by  Stephen  Cleirac 
pabliehed  at  Bordeaux  in  1661,  etc 
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"  Want  of  space  will  not  pennit  even  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  many 
eminent  publicist?,  j urisconsultB,  and  judges  whose  united  labors  and  ree^ear- 
dies  have  contributed  for  centuries  to  the  gradual  erection  of  the  modem 
structure  of  Maritime  Law,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid  on  the  broad 
and  solid  basis  of  natural  reason  and  justice.  It  is  somewhat  noticeable  that 
England,  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  has  never  promulga- 
ted any  authoritative  maritime  code.  The  Lex  Mercatoria,  or  law  meicbant, 
although  never  enacted  by  Parliament,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  common  law, 
and  as  compiled  from  the  general  usages  and  laws  of  all  commercial  nations, 
is  exi)ound(.Hl  by  her  Admiralty  and  other  courts  of  ju^ice. 

"  These  mediaeval  codes  embodied  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  those  early 
days,  and  still  constitute  the  foimdation  of  the  present  maritime  laws  of  all 
civilized  states,  and  are  justly  considered  as  forming  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  portii^n  of  iho  jus  gentium,  or  law  of  nations. 

"  Before  the  ])raciice  of  Insurance  came  into  use,  when  for  any  reason  the 
nautical  loan  was  nut  resorted  to  by  the  merchants  of  the  earlier  middle  ages, 
a  divibion  of  freight  among  different  vessels,  as  well  as  part  ownership  of 
ships,  wajB  devised  as  an  expedient  to  lessen  the  risks  firom  the  many  perils  of 
the  sea,  which  were  s<j  much  more  common  before  the  discovery  of  tne  mari- 
ner's compas.s  (a.d.  1302). 

"  Marine  insurance,  which  is  the  earliest  kind  of  insurance  known,  un- 
doubtedly had  its  origin  in  some  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Europe  about  the 
14th  century.  Modern  researches  have  discovered  strong  evidence  of  its  ear- 
liest existence  and  practice  in  the  opulent  city  of  Bruges.  The  Chronicle 
of  Flanders  (a.d.  621  to  1726),  published  1736,  records  as  follows:— 'At  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  in  1310,  he  (the  Count  of  Flanders)  per* 
mittod  the  establishment  in  this  town  of  a  Chamber  of  Insurances,  by  which 
the  merchants  were  enabled  to  insure  their  merchandise,  exposed  to  tne  risks 
of  the  sea  or  other  hazards,  for  the  consideration  of  a  few  pence  per  cent.,  as  is 
practised  to  the  pn^sent  day.  But  in  order  that  so  useful  an  establishment  to 
the  merchants  might  not  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  founded,  he  enacted  various 
laws  and  forms  which  the  insurers  as  well  as  the  merchants  were  bound  to 
conform  to.* 

"  The  rate  of  premium  for  marine  insurance  between  London  and  Pisa, 
about  the  year  1400,  appears,  by  the  work  of  the  Florentine  merchant  Uzzano, 
to  have  been  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  the  same  rate  firom  Bruges, 
in  Belgium. 

"  One  of  the  first  laws  in  Europe  relating  to  insurance,  seems  to  have  been 
an  ordinance  of  twenty  chapters,  still  extant,  promulgated  by  the  magistrates 
of  Barcelona,  in  1435,  regulating  marine  insurances,  and  this  act  in  some  of 
its  provisions  implies  the  previous  existence  of  marine  underwriting. 

"  A  law  was  promulgated  upon  insurances  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1537. 

"  In  1593,  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  made  an  ordinance  relating  to  insuran- 
ces on  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp ;  and  the  Couiaumier  pour  les  Aiuturancet  of 
Amsterdam,  Consisting  of  thirty-six  articles,  was  promulgated  in  1598. 

"  The  treatise  or  Notes  of  Koccus  on  Insurance  was  first  published  in  1655. 
"  In  1629,  a  scheme  was  projected  in  the  United  Provinces  or  Repnblic  of 
Holland,  during  the  height  of  the  war  with  Spain,  for  a  general  Chamber  or 
Company  of  Insurance  for  Marine  risks,  and  the  project  wajs  developed  \rith 
almost  all  the  completeness  of  the  present  era.  It  was  proposed,  however,  to 
make  the  insurance  compulsory,  and  after  considerable  discussion  and  exami- 
nation by  the  States  General,  the  scheme  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  objections  of  the  merchants  of  the  maritime  towns.  It  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  marine  underwriters  of  the  present  day  to  reproduce  some  of 
the  proposed  rates  of  premium : — For  the  Sound  and  Norway,  summer,  2\ ; 
winter,  3f  per  cent.  For  Bergen  in  Norway,  Drontheim,  and  Stavanger,  in 
summer,  3  per  cent ;  winter,  3i  per  cent.  For  Muscovy,  outward  bound,  8^  ; 
homeward,  4  per  cent.  For  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  3  per  cent.  For 
Htunburg,  2  \)er  cent ;  fur  Emden  and  Bremen,  1^  per  cent.  For  Scotland, 
Aowcastle,  Hull,  and  neighborhoods,  2i  per  cent.    For  the  Thames,  2^  pe/ 
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cent.  For  Plymouth  to  *  La  Pointe  de  TAngleterre,'  3  jwr  cent.  For  Ireland 
and  its  neij/hborhood,  5  per  cent.  For  Nantes,  La  Rochelle,  and  neighbor- 
hood, 4^  per  cent.     For  Bordeaux,  5  per  cent.,'  etc.,  etc. 

"The  first  English  statute  relating  to  marine  insurance  was  passed  in 
1601.  Special  Commissioners  were  ai>pointed  to  meet  weekly  'in  the  office 
of  the  Assurances,*  to  hear  and  decide  summarily  all  marine  insurance  liti- 
gation. The  act  was  entitled,  *  An  act  concerninge  matters  of  Assurances 
araongste  Merchentes,'  the  preamble  to  which  is  worth  reciting  as  an  epitome 
of  the  knowledge  on  this  subject  in  England  at  this  early  day  : — *  Whereas  it 
ever  hathe  bene  the  policie  of  this  relmo  by  all  good  meanes  to  comforie  and 
encourage  the  merchante,  therebie  to  advance  and  increase  the  generall  wealth 
of  the  relme,  her  majestie's  customes  and  the  strength  of  shippinge,  which 
consideracion  is  nowe  the  more  requisite  because  tnwle  and  traffique  is  not  at 
this  presente  soe  open  as  at  other  tymes  it  hathe  bene.  And  whereas  it  hathe 
bene  tyme  out  of  mynde  an  usage  amongste  merchantes,  bothe  (if  this  realms 
andof  forraine  nacyons,  when  they  make  any  greato  adventure  (speciallie  into 
remote  partes)  to  give  some  consideracion  of  money  to  other  persons  (which 
couimonlie  are  in  no  small  number)  to  have  from  them  assurance  made  for 
their  goodes,  merchandizes,  ships  and  things  adventured,  or  some  parts  there- 
of, at  such  rates  and  in  such  sorte  as  the  parties  assurers  and  the  parties  assur- 
ed can  agree,  whiche  course  of  dealinge  is  commonlie  termed  a  policie  of  as-' 
Burance  ;  by  means  of  which  policies,  if  it  cometh  to  passe  upon  the  loss  or 
perishinge  of  any  shippe,  th(^re  folio wethe  not  the  undoinge  of  any  man,  but 
the  losse  lightethe  rather  easilio  upon  many  than  heavilie  upon  fewe,  and 
rather  upon  them  that  adventure  not  than  those  that  do©  adventure  ;  where- 
by all  merchantes,  especiallie  the  younger  sorte,  are  allured  to  venture  more 
willinglie  and  freelie.'     (43  Eliz.  cap.  12.) 

•*  Tlie  business  of  marine  insurance  wa<»  carried  on  at  this  date,  as  a  trade 
or  business,  solely  by  individual  underwriters  who  became  person  ally  respon- 
sible for  different  sums  in  cases  of  loss  to  ship  or  cargo  from  the  perils  of  the 
sea. 

"  In  1720,  the  first  Parliamentary  committee  sat  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  Insurance,  to  investigate  the  practice  of  marine  underwriting  as  then 
existing,  and  to  hear  certain  complaints  made  as  to  several  unjustifiable  un- 
dertakings and  projects,  whereby  great  mischief  might  accrue  to  the  public. 
It  was  during  this  year  (1720)  that  on  the  petition  of  many  merchants  and 
traders  and  the  payment  of  a  very  heavy  sum  (£300,000  sterling  each,  after- 
ward reduced  one  half)  lo  the  Exchequer  for  deficiencies  in  the  civil  list,  that 
the  '  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  for  iiisurin{j  Ships  and  Goods  at  Sea  or  going 
to  Sea,  and  Lending  Monty  upon  Bottomry ,  and  the  'London  Assurance  for 
insuring  S/iips  and  Goods  at  Sea  or  going  to  Sea,,  and  lending  Monty  upon 
Bottomry,*  (described  in  a  supplemental  Charter  as  *  The  Cori)oration  of  the 
London  Assurance  <»f  Houses  and  (loods  from  fire,')  were  incorporated  with 
special  and  exclusive  privileges  as  against  all  other  corporations,  which  mo- 
nopoly they  actually  held  until  the  recent  act  of  1824.  These  two  corporations 
are  the  oldest  marine  insurance  companies  in  the  world.  The  restrictive  aet 
which  limited  the  number  of  partners  in  a  trading  concern  was  repealed,  thus 
opening  the  field  for  a  numerous  combination  of  underwriters.  Other  marine 
Insurance  companies  were  also  chartered  and  organized  under  the  Joint-Stock 
Companies  Act  of  1844,  and  the  Companies  Act  of  1862. 

"  In  1746,  wager  policies  of  marine  insurance,  *  interest  or  no  interest.*  were 
prohibited.    (19  Ge^.  IL  cap.  37 ;  28  Geo.  III.  cap.  56.) 

*' '  Lloyds's  Coffee  House,'  in  Lombard  Street,  London,  known  for  many 
years  all  over  the  world  wherever  the  sea  washed  the  shore  of  any  civilized 
nation,  was  established  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  the  head  quar- 
ters or  exchange  of  the  marine  underwriters.  The  rooms  of  the  private  under- 
writers were  subsequently  changed  to  commodious  apartments  in  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Since  the  act  of  1824,  more  than  five  individuals  can  become  as- 
sociated together  in  business  at '  Lloyds's.'  A  capital  of  at  least  £5,000  sterling 
is  recjuired,  however,  as  a  neces-sary  qualification  for  membership.  The  associ- 
ation numbers  about  two  hundred  members." 
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During  the  Colonial  government  in  this  State  (New  York),  and 
after  the  Revolution,  until  about  the  year  1800,  the  business  of 
Insurance  was  mostly  confined  to  individual  Underwriters,  who 
wrote  risks  singly,  and  not  in  aolidOy  for  the  various  amounts  sub- 
scribed by  them. 

The  obvious  and  greater  advantages  of  associated  capital  and 
corporate  privileges  soon  drove  the  mdividual  Underwriter  from 
the  field  in  this  country,  and  he  is  now  almost  unknown,  except 
as  an  historical  personage.  Insurance,  however,  is  even  yet  m 
comparative  infancy.  It  is  one  of  those  institutions  required  and 
developed  by  the  increasing  commerce,  refinement,  and  progress 
of  the  race,  and  is  therefore  destined  to  become  an  important  ele- 
ment in  facilitating  the  advancement  of  mankind  toward  a  higher 
civilization. 

STATISTICS   OF  DISASTSBS   ON  THE  LAKES. 

The  records  show  that  152  lives  were  lost  on  the  lakes  in  1865, 
'and  that  the  total  loss  of  property  amounted  to  $1,885,643.  No 
list  of  disasters  for  1864  was  made  up.  In  1863,  the  lives  lost 
were  123,  and  the  loss  of  property  $1,480,434.  In  1862,  loss  of 
life,  108;  of  property,  $1,162,173.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
in  1865  was  1,749,  tonnage,  449,925 ;  in  1863  there  were  1,870  ves- 
sels, with  470,034  tonnage. 

The  disasters  for  1865  were : — 

Loss  on  steam  hulls $505,137 

Loss  on  steam  cargoes 341,980 

Total  loss  by  steam  vessels $847,117 

Loss  on  sail  hulls $613,262 

Loss  on  cargoes 425,264 

Total  loss  by  sail  vessels $1,088,536 

Total  loss  bj  steam  and  sail $1,885,648 

Loss  of  life  by  steam  vessels 116 

Loss  of  life  by  sail  vessels 36 

Total  loss  of  life 153 

LOSSES    AT   SEA. 

The  total  value  of  American  vessels  lost,  burned  and  missing 
on  the  ocean  during  the  month  of  April,  1868,  was  estimated  at 
$1,941,000. 

MABINE  INSURANCE   ON  CAIIFOBNIA  COAST. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  for  insurance  upon  this  coast  is 
very  large,  and  the  following,  as  returned  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Office  by  the  various  companies,  as  premiums  in  gold  coin, 
for  the  month  of  January,  1867,  will  be  interesting :  Hamburg 
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and  Bremen,  $4,863 ;  British  and  Foreign  Marine,  $1,017;  Cali- 
fornia, $7,296;  Home  Mutual,  $6,089;  Imperial,  $7,712;  Mer- 
chants' Mutual  Marine,  $13,835;  National,  $14,720;  Northern 
Assurance,  $1,829 ;  Pacific,  $54,206 ;  San  Francisco,  $3,677 ; 
Union,  $21,476 ;  Builders,  $6,445  ;  North  British  and  Mercantile, 
$8,718;  Occidental,  $4,347;  Firemen's  Fund,  $11,760-— making  a 
total  of  premiums  paid  for  insurance,  for  the  month  of  January, 
of  $167,990.  Taking  this  return  as  a  fair  average,  would  make 
the  amount  paid  as  premiums  for  insurance  per  year,  $2,015,880. 

« 

OFFICIAL   ENDORSEMENT. 

Great  praise  and  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  of  Fire,  and  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Companies,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  sustained  their  in- 
stitutions during  the  last  two  years,  for  without  the  utmost  perseverance  and 
energy  their  misfortunes  would  have  overcome  their  receipts,  capitals,  and 
savings ;  and  in  the  main  well-managed  institutions  would  have  passed  over 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  a  misfortune,  pretty  sure,  like  a  fire,  to  leave 
nothing  but  ashes  behind. 

There  is  but  little  to  comment  upon  in  regard  to  the  management  of  In- 
surance Companies.  For  as  a  general  thing  their  officers  are  able,  careful, 
and  faithful  men. — Conn.  Ins.  Report  1867. 

BOABD   OF   LAKE   UNDERWRITERS. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Lake  Underwriters,  states  that  a  large  portion  of 
disasters  occurring  annually  happens  to  vessels  that  go  ashore  in 
foggy  weather,  which  could  be  easily  prevented  from  stranding 
by  proper  masters.  It  urges  underwriters  to  make  a  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  masters  who  hold  certificates  of  qualification.  It 
recommends  the  continuation  of  the  Board  as  a  necessity  for  Lake 
insurance. 

On  the  subject  of  tariffs,  it  recommends  that  regulating  the  hull 
tariff  by  tonnage  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  lollowinff 
rates  be  hereafter  considered  as  the  Tariff  of  Hull  Rates  on  sau 
or  steam-vessels  in  the  season  of  navigation,  from  April  Ist  to 
November  30th : 

On  Al  Sail  or  Steam-Vessels,  8  per  cent. 
On  A3    "  "  "        8i        " 

OnBl    "  "  "        9  " 

OnB2    "  "  "      10  " 

To  which  add  \  per  cent,  for  the  winter-risk. 

The  Cargo  Tariff,  for  1865,  was  a  very  just  and  fair  one  for  all 
parties,  and  it  recommends  the  adoption  of  it  for  1866.  Some  of 
the  committee  have  recommended  that  the  cargo  rate  for  April 
and  May  should  be  alike,  and  some  have  thought  that  May  should 
be  added  to  June,  July,  and  August,  all  at  same  tariff  of  rates : 
but  on  the  whole,  as  the  cargo  tariff  of  1865  was  drawn  with 
great  care  by  competent  men,  after  years  of  experience,  your 
Committee  have  decided  to  recommend  its  adoption  for  1866,  as 
the  best  suited  for  the  interest  of  all  parties. 
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TOTAL  WRECKS   AND    LOSS  IN  TWO   YEARS. 

The  total  number  of  wrecks  and  casualties  at  sea  in  1867  was 
12,513,  against  11,711  in  1866.  The  total  losses  were  2,343,  of 
which  105  were  steamers,  in  1867,  against  2,234,  of  which  115 
were  steamers,  in  1866.  The  loss  of  life  in  1867  was  only  1,346, 
against  2,644  in  1866  ;  but  the  returns  on  this  head  are  imperfect. 
The  month  in  which  the  fewest  losses  have  occurred  for  the  past 
ten  years  is  July,  the  heaviest,  November.  Of  the  entire  list  cf 
total  losses,  numbering  343  last  year,  20  percent,  occurred  in  the 
British  Islands.  In  the  British  Islands  the  number  of  vessels 
raised  last  year,  after  sinking,  was  32,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
only  20.  There  were  five  cases  of  loss  from  piracy  in  1867,  and 
18  in  the  year  preceding. 

GENERAL   AVERAGE. 

"VSTiichever  of  the  three  great  mercantile  interests — ship,  freight,  or  cargo 
— is  voluntarily  lost  or  damaged  for  the  benefit  of  the  others,  if  the  others  re- 
ceive benefit  therefrom,  tliey  must  contribute  ratably  to  the  loss.  That  is  to 
say,  such  a  loss  is  averaged  upon  all  the  interests  and  property  which  derive 
advantage  from  it.  The  phrase  "  general  average  "  Is  used  because  a  loss  of 
a  part  is  thus  divided  amon^  all  the  other  parts,  and  is  sustained  by  all  in 
equal  proportion.  This  rule  is  ancient  and  universal.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  would  be  held  to  apply  to  all  our  inland  navigation,  whether 
of  river  or  lake,  steam  or  canvas. 

The  loss  must  be  voluntary.  Therefore,  if  the  carpro  be  actually  thrown 
over,  and  the  ship  saved  thereby,  or  if  the  ship  be  actually  cast  ashore,  and  the 
goods  savod  thereby,  yet  if,  in  the  first  case,  the  cargo  could  not  possibly  have 
bei>n  saved,  and  if,  in  the  second  case,  the  ship  could  not  poembly  have  been 
saved,  tliere  is  no  averajre.  We  distinguish  this  from  the  cases  wliere  all  can- 
not possibly  bo  saved,  but  something  may  be,  if  something*  else  is  sacrificed. 
Here  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  thing  lost  by  voluntary  choice  is  to  be  paid 
for.  This  question  has  been  much  discussed,  but  we  say  that  the  loss  must  be 
voluntary  ;  and  if  the  peril  of  any  one  whole  and  specific  thing  is  such  that 
its  safety  is  imixMSHible,  the  destruction  of  it  in  a  way  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  rest  is  not  such  a  voluntary  loss  or  sacrifice  as  would  give  a  claim  for  in- 
demnity. — Hwnt's  Magazine. 

GOOD    SUGGESTIONS    TO    MARINE    COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Glaisher,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  England,*  has  written 
a  letter  "  On  the  Variations  of  the  Reading  of  the  Barometer  and 
the  Weather  during  the  Late  Gales."  He  asserts  that  if  seamen 
were  supplied  with  truthful  instruments,  there  would  be  much 
less  destruction  of  life  and  property  than  now  takes  place.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  marine  interest,  and  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

In  regard  to  losses  by  Marine  Insurance  Companies,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  disasters  have  been  sustained  in  part  by  their  neglect 
to  enforce  rules  which  would  provide  the  necessary  equipments 
and  a  suflScient  number  of  men  to  work  and  protect  tne  vessels 
they  insure. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  to  test  the  condition  of  the  hulls  and 
timbers  of  vessels  to  ascertain  if  they  are  sound,  and  to  cause  ma- 
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chinery  and  boilers  to  be  examined,  to  test  their  qualities.  And 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  know  that  a  vessel  on  going  to  sea  car- 
ries the  necessary  equipments  and  a  sufficient  number  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  hands  to  work  and  care  for  the  ship  and  repair 


damages. 
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[From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  New- York,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1867.] 


Name  of 
Company. 

Stock  Capital 
and  Scrip. 

Net  Asseta  for 
Policyholden. 

Marine  (caah) 
Premioms. 

Losses  Paid 
(Marine.) 

Nev>-Tork  State  Marine  Companies, 

1.  Atlantic 

2.  GreatWestern 

3.  Union 

4.  Orient 

5.  Mercantile  . . . 

6.  Commercial. . 

7.  Pacific 

8.  Sun 

$6,092,550  00 
2,005.670  00 
1,138,640  00 
632.100  00 
966.800  00 
651,810  00 
706,635  00 
500,000  00 
557,225  00 

$10,979,771  09 

2,548.394  50 

1,177  667  46 

1,126,400  61 

1,041,153  59 

961,786  90 

941,145  18 

862,865  42 

693.323  62 

$6,839,053  56 
2,033.035  96 
191,304  75 
647,540  12 
981,179  71 
290,186  22 
775,458  85 
1,218  653  69 
221,502  67 

$3,711,110  70 
1,176,699  97 
166,670  10 
832,209  39 
902,783  83 
148,a39  28 
436.585  72 
1,166,416  05 
168,198  65 

9.  New-York  ... 
Total 

13,251.430  00 

20.332,508  37 

12,697,915  03 

8,209,617  69 

Ney>-Tork  State  Fire-Marine  Insurance  Companies, 

1.  Home 

2.  Phoenix 

3.  Security 

4.  Manliattan. . . 

5.  International. 

6.  Washin^jfton. . 

7.  Metropolitan  . 

8.  Albany  City.. 

Total 

$2,000,000  00 
1,000,000  00 
943.185  13 
500.000  00 
509,480  11 
608.834  00 
300,000  00 
200,000  00 

$3,516,406  23 
1,455,460  93 
1,377,050  41 
957,479  03 
901,805  92 
725,777  92 
366,369  68 
300,661  75 

$210,542  98 

825.939  81 

471,504  36 

255.377  14 

322,327  23 

10,463  25 

79,467  19 

62,508  57 

$166,681  54 

744,258  68 

850,437  70 

291,013  70 

379,296  28 

27,000  78 

95,365  60 

15,799  08 

6,061,499  24 

9,601,011  87 

2,238,180  08 

2,069,853  31 

Fire-Marine  Companies  of  other  States. 

I.  Ins.  Co.  N.  A., 

Pa. 

12.  Pacific, Cal... 
l8.  National,  Cal. 

4.  Union,  Cal... . 

5.  Narragansett, 

R.  I 

6.  Merchant8,Cal 

7.  U.  States,  Md. 

Total 

$500,000  00 

1,000,000  00 
750.000  00 
750,000  00 

500,000  00 
500,000  00 
250.000  00 

$1,867,416  46 

1.253,751  09 
886,404  37 
830,467  46 

659,035  42 
586,284  74 
384,035  87 

.     $394,874  08 

202,910  16 

.96,514  53 

107,032  00 

127.471  88 

125,132  65 

40,027  50 

$382,630  18 

75,903  22 

89.631  94 
69,481  51 

99.998  24 
121,523  02 

49.632  17 

4,250.000  00 

6,467,895  41 

1,093.962  30 

838,800  28 

The  preceding  Table  shows  the  Scrip  and  Stock  Capitals,  Net 
Assets  held  for  the  protection  of  policy-holders,  Marine  and  In- 
land Prcmiams  in  cash,  and  Losses  paid,  of  the  New- York  State 
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Marine  Insurance  Companies;  which  Table  inclndes  also  the 
Marine  and  Inland  business  of  the  New-York  State  Joint^Stock 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  engaged  in  Marine  Underwriting,  and 
also  the  Fire-Marine  Companies  of  other  States,  authorized  to 
transact  Marine  business  in  this  State. 

The  premiums  and  losses  on  the  Inland  business  of  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies  of  this  and  other  States,  are  not  included  in  the 
above  Table,  when  such  Companies  do  not  write  Marine  (Ocean) 
Risks ;  when  these  Risks  are  written,  inland  risks  are  included 
as  a  part  of  their  Marine  business. 

The  Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Co.'s  net  Assets,  held  for  the 
protection  of  policy-holders,  are  now  increased  by  $300,000,  being 
the  amount  of  the  security  notes  subscribed  in  February  last. 

TABLE, 

Shmcing  the  relative  Handing  of  the  Marine  and  Fire-Marine  Inawranee 
Companies  transacting  hwdness  in  this  State  on  the  hoMs  of  the  least  per  cent- 
age  of  Marine  Losses  paid  to  net  Cash  Marine  Premiums  received  for  the 
year  ending  December  81, 1867. 


No. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Name  of  Company. 


Orient  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Commercial  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Pacific  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Great  Western  Insurance  Company 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company. . . . 
New- York  Mutual  Insurance  Company, . 
Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company.. 

Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Union  Mutual  Insurance  Company 


Average  (companies  combined). 


JVet/v  York  State  Fire-Marine  Insurance  Com- 
panies. 

Albany  City  Insurance  Company 

Security  Insurance  Company 

Home  Insurance  Company 

Phoenix  Insurance  Company 

Manhattan  Insurance  Company 

International  Insurance  Company 

Metropolitan  Insurance  Company 

Washington  Insurance  Company 


Average  (companies  combined). 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Marine  and  Fire-MoHne  Companies  of  other 

States. 

Pacific  Insurance  Company 

National  Insurance  Company 

Union  Insurance  Company 

Narragansett  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co . 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

Merchants'  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Co 

United  States  Fire  and  Majrine  Insurance  Co. . 

Average  (oompanies  pombined) 


Location. 


New-York 
New-York 
New-York 
New-York 
New-York 
New-York 
New- York 
New-York 
New-York 


Per- 
centage. 


Albany . . . 
New-York 
New-York 
New-York 
New-York 
New-York 
New-York 
New-York 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Providence,  R.  I.. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
San  Frandsoo,  Cal. 
Baltimore,  Md. . . 


61 
51 
56 
57 
58 
75 
92 
95* 
104 


30 
84 
30 
88 
54 
93 
01 
71 
59 


64-88 


25-27 
74-82 

79-17 
9011 
118-95 
117-67 
120-00 
258-06 


92-48 


36-68 
41-06 
64-92 
78-45 
96-90 
97  11 
12400 


77-87 
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The  average  per  centage  of  Losses  to  cash  Premiums  of  the 
New-York  State  Marine  Insurance  Companies  has  been  as  follows 
for  the  last  three  years  : 

Year.  Percentage. 

1865 71-64 

1 866 83-13 

1867 64-83 

The  Losses  of  the  Washington,  paid  and  unpaid,  during  the 
year  1867  are  not  included. 

TABLE, 

Showing  the  rdative  gtanding  of  the  Marine  and  Fire-Marine  Ineuranee  Com- 
panies transacting  business  in  this  State  on  the  basis  of  the  largest  per  centage 
of  net  Assets  to  each  $100  of  the  amount  of  all  Bisks  in  force  on  the  Slst  day 
of  December,  1867. 


No. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Name  of  Compuij. 


New- York  Mutual  Insurance  Company. . 

Pacific  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Commercial  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company.. . . 

Union  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Great  Western  Insurance  Company 

Orient  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company. . 


Location. 


Average  (companies  combined) 

yew  -  York  State  Fire-Marine  Insurance  Com- 
panies. 

Washington  Insurance  Company 

Phoenix  Insurance  Company 

Manhattan  Insurance  Company 

Albany  City  Insurance  Company 

Home  Insurance  Company 

Metropolitan  Insurance  Company 

Security  Insurance  Company 

International  Insurance  Company 


Average  (companies  combined). 


Marine  and  Fire-Marine  Companies  of  other 

States. 

National  Insurance  Company 

Union  Insurance  Company 

Pacific  Insurance  Company 

Merchants'  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Co.. . . 
United  States  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co. 

Insurance  Company  of  North-America 

Narragansett  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co. 


New. 
New- 
New- 
New- 
New- 
New- 
New- 
New- 
New- 


York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 


Per- 
centace. 


19-514 
16-537 
12-811 
12-405 
11-826 
669 
950 
5-478 
3  924 


11 

7 


New-York 
New-York 
New-York 
Albany. . . 
New-York 
New-York 
New- York 
New-York 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
'Providence,  R.  I.. . 


Average  (companies  combined), 


10-507 


8" 
2 

1- 

1' 

1- 

1 

1- 

1 


182 
003 
967 
888 
853 
756 
541 
499 


1-844 


10  940 
7-162 
4-822 
4-691 
3-793 
3-325 
3  199 


4-832 


Where  a  Company  writes  hull  risks,  a  large  per  centage  of  Assets 
•is  of  course  necessary,  in  order  to  bear  the  increased  hazard. 


CHAPTER  n. 
FIRE     INSURANCE. 

ITS    SCIENTIFIC   BASIS. 

Underlying  all  insurance  is  the  theory  ofprobabiiities.  This 
theory  applies  to  Fire  Insurance,  and  forms  its  ba^is.  It  goes  on 
the  simple  presumption  that  what  has  happened,  may^  and  most 
likely  tcilly  happen  again,  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  the 
result  has  fully  demonstrated  by  experience  the  soundness  of  the 

Jrinciple.    AHuding  to  fire  records  kept  in  London,  Mr.  J.  H. 
ames  says,  "They   have  departed   but  very  slightly  from  the 
result  estimated  by  the  theory  of  probabilities." 

Hon.  Elizur  Wright  says  that  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
panies, like  those  for  insurance  on  life,  are  founded  on  the  mathe- 
matical doctrine  of  chance,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  the  law 
of  average.  By  this  law,  however  incalculable  any  particular 
event  may  be,  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  number  of  such  events, 
when  they  occur  in  large  numbers,  and  no  general  cause  inter- 
feres to  control  them,  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  equal  times. 
If  you  own  a  ship  or  a  house,  nothing  can  well  be  more  uncertain 
in  Itself  than  whether  one  will  be  wrecked  or  the  other  burned  in 
the  next  year.  But  of  all  the  ships  and  houses  owned  in  Massa- 
chusetts, nothing  can  well  be  more  certain  than  that  the  loss 
by  water  and  fire  next  year  will  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  ilB 
value. 

This  writer  proceeds  very  justly  to  remark  that  the  prosperity 
of  all  Fire  Insurance  Companies  depends  very  much  on  a  know- 
ledge of  what  is  this  average  value  of  the  risk  of  each  species  or 
class  of  property,  and  that  this  can  only  be  approximated  by  the 
widest  and  most  careful  statistical  inquiry.  Me  laments  that  no 
such  inquiry  has  ever  been  instituted  in  any  country,  to  his 
knowledge,  as  in  this  country  it  is  certain  it  has  not  been.  Our 
countrymen,  it  is  remarked,  have  gone  into  the  business  with  no 
better  lights  than  the  experience  of  Companies  in  other  countries, 
and  a  sort  of  dim  instinct  teaching  them  that  a  carpenter's  shop 
or  a  livery  stable,  exposed  to  ignited  cigar-stumps  and  other 
incendiary  missiles,  must  be  several  times  more  hazardous  than 
a  well  kept  dwelling-house.  Working  at  first  by  mere  presump- 
tion instead  of  the  results  of  statistical  inquiry,  some  Companies 
amassed  enormous  profits,  while  others  left  themselves  beacons — 
wrecks  to  warn  succeeding  Companies  against  the  low  rates  that 
ruined  them,  supposing  they  w^ere  not  ruined  by  high  expenses. 
This  high-priced  experience  of  former  insurance  is,  of  course, 
of  some  value,  just  as  it  is,  but  of  very  little  value  compared 
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with  what  it  would  have  been  if  every  Company  had  carefully 
classified  its  risk,  and  ascertained  exactly  what  was  the  ratio  of 
loss  for  the  year  to  the  amount  insured  through  the  year  in  each 
class." — Mass,  JReports^  1802. 

EARLY    STRUGGLES    OF    FIRE    INSURANCE. 

Though  Fire  Insurance  received  some  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  Saxon  guilds — (*'If  any  member  suffer  from  fire,  water,  or 
robbery,  or  other  calamity,  the  guild  is  to  lend  him  a  sum  of 
money  without  interest") — it  was  not  till  1609  (Count  Anthony 
Gunter)  that  the  principle  of  yearly  premiums  was  proposed  for 
full  indemnification.  The  first  company  did  not  go  into  operation 
in  England  till  1696.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  this,  insurance 
against  fire  was  looked  upon  as  a  presumptuous  scheme^  tempting 
Providence  and  injurious  to  the  insurer. 

OFFICIAL    HISTORY    OF    NEW-YORK    FIRE    COMPANIES. 

We  here  introduce  an  epitome,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
of  the  date  of  incorporation  and  of  all  amendatory  Acts  of  one 
hundred  and  five  existing  joint-stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
which  was  published  in  the  New- York  State  Reports  for  1866. 
It  was  compiled  bv  Hon.  George  Wolford,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, and  is  as  follows  : — 

1787. 

(1.)  Knickerbocker  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Originally  oi^nized  accord- 
ing to  the  English  custom  under  a  deed  of  settlement  dated  April  8, 1787,  under  the  tiUe  of 
the  Mntaal  Insurance  Company  of  the  city  of  New-York. 

Incorporated  March  33, 1798  (chap.  46,  p.  818),  as  the  Mutual  Assurance  Company  of  the 
city  of  New- York,  and  reorganized  by  Act  of  March  28, 1800  (chap.  149,  p.  154),  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000,  its  duration  being  fixed  at  fifteen  years. 

By  Act  of  April  12, 1816  (chap.  121,  p.  190),  the  corporation  was  continued  nntU  limited  by 
Act  of  the  Lei^slatore,  etc. 

By  Act  of  April  8, 1896  (chap.  100,  p.  141),  the  capital  stock  was  reduced  to  $860,000. 

By  Act  of  April  80, 1886  (chap.  223,  p.  291),  the  Company  was  anthorized  to  porchase  and 
hold  real  estate. 

By  Act  of  May  13, 1846  (chap.  331 ,  p.  299),  the  corporate  name  of  the  Company  was  changed  to 
its  present  name,  and  its  capital  stock  was  reduced  to  $280,000,  and  the  proyisions  of  sections 
eleyen.  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of  the  Act  of  February  12, 183G  (chap.  24,  p.  26),  were  made  to 
^^ply  iolt. 

1806. 

(S.)  Eagle  Fire  Company,  of  New-York.— Incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislatore, 
passed  April  4, 1806  (chap.  152,  p.  490),  with  a  canitiJ  stock  of  $500,000. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  28, 1811  (chap.  70,  p.  127),  the  Company  was 
authorized  to  make  insurance  upon  lives  and  to  gprant  annuities. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  ^,  1815  (cliap.  90,  p.  98),  the  Company  was 
authorized  to  execute  policies  without  affixing  its  corporate  seal. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  18, 1886  (chap.  133,  p.  17G),  the  Company  was- 
anthorized  to  purchase  real  estate  to  the  extent  of  $70,000. 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  May  13, 1846  (chap.  336,  p.  295),  the  Company  was  au- 
thorized to  repair  its  capital  stock,  and  the  Act  or  February  13, 1886  (chap.  21,  p.  26),  was 
made  to  apply  to  it. 

1811. 

(8 )  Albanv  Insurance  Company,  of  Albany.— Incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  March  8, 1811  (chap.  40,  p.  54) ;  its  duration  was  fixed  at  twenty  years,  and  its  capital 
stock  at  $500,000. 

Its  charter  was  extended  to  June  1, 1851,  and  its  capital  stock  reduced  to  $800,000  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  15, 1828  (chap.  230,  p.  269). 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  for  t nitty  years  and  its  capital  fixed  at  $100,000 
March  4, 1851,  under  the  Act  of  April  10, 1819.  Its  capital  stock  was  subsequently  increased 
to  $150,000. 
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1821. 

{4.)  Hanhattan  Insarance  Company,  of  New-York.— Incorporated  Mardi  S8,  IflU  (chan. 
141,  p.  180),  ondertbe  title  of  the  Manhattan  Fire  Inaorance  Company,  with  a  capital  iUmx 
of  $550,000. 

Its  chartei  <vas  extended  thirty  years  onder  the  Act  of  Febmary  IS,  1886  (chap.  M.  p.  9R. 

By  the  Aci  f  May  12, 1846  (chap.  2S5,p.  294),  the  Company  was  aathorised  u»  npLi  ita 
capital  stock. 

By  the  Act  of  April  15, 1847  (chap.  66,  p.  72),  section  one  of  the  last  preceding  act  wai 
amended. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $60(MXI0,  JolySS, 
1864,  under  the  Act  of  Jone  26, 1863. 


By  the  Act  of  April  8, 1865  (chap  827,  p.  645),  the  name  of  the  Company  was  changed  to  its 
present  title,  and  it  was  authorized  to  do  both  Fire  and  Marine  bosinces,  etc 

1822. 

(5.)  North  Biver  Insarance  Company,  of  New-Tork.— Incorporated  by  Act  of  Febmary  6, 
1822  (chap.  23,  p.  16),  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000. 

By  the  Act  of  April  18, 1885  (chap.  76,  p.  63),  its  charter  waa  amended  and  extided  to 
January  1, 1852,  etc. 

Its  charter  was  again  amended  and  extended  thirty  years,  July  tS,  18Si,  under  the  Act  of 
April  10, 1849. 

1823. 

(6.)  North  American  Fire  Insarance  Compu^y,  of  New-York.— Incorporated  by  Act  of 
March  29, 1823  (chap.  96,  p.  Ill),  as  the  PhoBnix  fire  Insarance  Company,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $260,000. 

By  the  Act  of  March  15, 1882  (chap.  87,  p.  69),  it  was  aathorised  to  reduce  Its  capital  stock 
to  $200,000. 

m  the  Act  of  April  8, 1886  (chap.  99,  p.  140),  the  ciq>ital  stock  of  the  Company  waa  increased 
to  $250,000.  It»  title  was  changed  to  the  present  name,  and  it  was  authorised  to  exercise 
the  powers  and  enjoy  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  Act  of  February  19;  1886  (chap.  M, 
p.  26). 

By  the  Act  of  May  7, 1846  (chap.  139,  p  125),  the  Company  was  authorised  to  insure  against 
inland  navigation  and  transportation  risks. 

By  the  Act  of  Mav  12. 1810  (chap.  210,  p.  265),  it  was  authorised  to  make  caDs  upon  its 
stockholders  for  capitcJl  impaired  by  the  fire  of  July,  1845. 

By  the  Act  of  April  12, 1862  (chap.  220,  p.  297),  it  waa  authorized  to  make  loans  on  oertafai 

lit  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $600,000,  October  6, 1868,  under  the 
Act  of  Jane  25. 1853. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  thirty  years,  January  8,  1866,  under  the  Act  of 
June  25, 1853. 

(7.)  New-Tork  Equitable  Insarance  Company,of  New-York.— Incorporated  by  Act  of  Aprfl 
882_1823  (chap.  234,  p.  287),  with  a  capital  stock  of  $800,000. 

By  Act  of  January  23, 1827  (chap.  16,  p.  11),  that  part  of  section  seven  wfaidi  related  to  the 
location  of  its  office  was  repealed. 

Under  the  Act  of  Febmary  12, 1886  (chap.  24,  p.  26),  its  charter  waa  extended  thirty  yesn. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extendea  thirty  years,  October  80, 1866,  under  the  Act  of 
June  25, 1858. 

1824. 

(8.)  Jefferson  Insarance  Company,  of  New-York.— Incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Log^datore, 
March  4, 1824  (chap.  75,  p.  65),  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000. 

Its  capital  stock  was  reduced  and  aathorised  to  be  repaired  by  Act  of  the  Log^Uature, 
passed  April  19, 1828  (chap.  272,  p.  842). 

By  chap.  278  (p.  401)  of  the  Laws  of  1888  (April  29)  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  waa 
increased  to  $»)0,000. 

Its  charter  was  extended  thirty  years  under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  February  IS,  1886 
(chap.  24,  p.  26). 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  May  12, 1846  (chap.  224,  p.  298),  the  Company  was  autfaoi^ 
teed  to  repair  its  capital  stock. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  tliirty  years,  Norember  1, 1866,  under  tiie  Act  of 
June  25. 1858. 

(9.)  .£tna  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Incorporated  by  Act  of  March  81,  1824 
(chap.  136,  p.  125),  under  the  title  of  the  .£tna  Fire  Insurance  Company,  witii  a  caidtal  stock 
of  $400,000,  and  authorized  to  commence  business  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  $200,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  for  thirty  years,  and  its  new  capital  stock  waa  fixed 
at  ^00,000,  under  the  Act  of  February  12, 1886  (chap.  24,  p.  26). 

It  was  authorized  to  insure  against  risks  of  inland  navigation  and  tranqwrtation  by  Act  of 
March  28, 1882  (chap.  67,  p.  212). 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  for  thirty  years,  its  title  changed  to  the  preeeat 
name,  and  the  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  it  was  authorized  to  do  busineas  fixed  at 
$800,000,  on  the  12th  day  of  Febmary,  1866,  under  the  Act  of  June  26, 1858. 

By  the  Act  of  April  14, 1866  (chap.  619),  the  Company  waa  authorized  to  do  both  fire  and 
coastwise  marine  business  on  the  increase  of  ita  capital  atock  to  $600,000. 
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(10.)  United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company,ofNew-York.— Incorporated  by  Act  of  March 
81, 18^4  (chap.  1*4,  p.  1»),  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000. 

tinder  the  Act  of  Febraary  12, 1836  (chap  34,  p.  26),  iU  charter  was  extended  thirty  years. 

Bv  the  Act  of  May  12,  1S46  (chap.  261,  p  338),  it  was  authorized  to  make  calls  on  the  stock- 
bolaers  and  repair  its  capital  stock,  etc. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  thirty  years,  Febraary  10,  1866,  under  the  Act  of 
June25,lS5J<. 

(11.)  Brooldyn  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklvn.— Incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  passed  April  3.  1824  (chap.  1G6,  p.  175),  with  a  capitiu  stock  of  $150,000.  The 
duration  of  tlie  Company  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  years. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  14,  1829  (chap.  181,  p.  228),  the  Company  was 
authorized  to  reduce  its  capital  stock  to  $102,000. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  8, 1844  (chap.  133,  p.  128),  its  charter  was  extended 
twenty-one  years  from  April  3, 1S46. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  14, 1869  (chap.  809,  p.  696).  the  Company  was  au- 
thorized to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $153,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  for  thirty  years,  and  its  capiti^l  stock  continued  at 
$168,000,  February  26, 1866,  under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1863. 

1826. 

(12.)  Howard  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Incorporated  March  9, 1825  (chap.  27. 
p.  28),  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000. 

By  chap.  219  (p.  2'?6).  Laws  of  1846,  this  Company  was  authorized  to  repair  its  capital  stock, 
And  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  sections  of  the  Act  or  February 
12. 1886  (chap.  24,  p.  26)  were  made  to  apply  to  it. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  thirty  years,  and  its  capital  stock  fixed  at  $800,000, 
October  25, 1S64,  under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

By  the  Act  of  April  7, 1866  (chap.  431),  the  Company  was  authorized  to  do  both  Fire  and 
Marine  business  on  the  increase  of  its  capital  stock  to  $600,000. 

(18.)  Firemen^s  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— mcoroorated  by  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
Amil  18, 1825  (chap.  218,  p.  822).  with  a  capital  stock  of  pm.OOO. 

Its  charter  was  extended  thirty  years  under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  February  12, 
1886  (chap.  24,  p.  26). 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  12, 1842  (chap.  228,  p.  282).  the  Company  was  au- 
thorized to  make  investment  of  its  capital  and  surplus  profits  in  certain  securities,  &c. 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  May  12, 1&46  (chap.  222,  p.  290),  its  capital  stock  was  reduced 
to^2O4,000,  and  the  Company  was  authorized  to  repair  the  same. 

The  last  preceding  Act  was  amended  April  19, 1847  (chap.  92,  p.  96). 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  thirty  years,  February  10,  1866,  under  the  Act  of 
June  25, 1868. 

1832. 

(14.)  New- York  Fire  Insurance  i;ompany.  of  New-York.— Incorporated  April  IS,  1882  (chapb 
176,  p.  292),  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  thirty  years  under  the  Act  of  February  12, 1886 
(chap.  ^  p.  26). 

By  the  Act  of  March  22, 1S.S8  (chap.  98,  p.  68),  the  tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
was  repealed,  and  the  number  of  directors  to  constitute  a  quorum  was  fixed  at  nine. 

By  the  Act  of  May  12, 1846  (chap.  218,  p.  286),  it  was  authorized  to  make  insurance  upon 
risks  of  transportation  and  inland  navigation  and  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  Act  of  May  10, 1847  (chap  250,  p.  274).  its  name  wa.s  changed  to  that  of  the  New- 
York  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  its  marine  powers  were  enlarged. 

Its  charier  was  amended  and  extended  tliirty  years,  July  1, 1865,  and  its  name  changed  to 
the  present  name  under  the  act  of  June  25, 1853. 

(15.)  North-Westem  Insurance  Company,  of  Oswego.— Incorporated  by  Act  of  April  36, 
18<2  (chap.  818,  p.  547).  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

By  Act  of  April  6, 1888  (chap.  117,  p.  135),  parts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  the  Act 
of  Incorporation  were  repealed. 

Bj  the  Act  of  April  6, 1866  (chap.  100,  p.  150),  its  charter  was  extended  twenty  years. 

1833. 

(16.)  New- York  Bowery  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Incorporated  by  the 
Act  of  April  24, 1883  (chap.  218,  p.  296),  with  a  capital  stock  of  $800,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  thirty  years,  February  4, 1863,  under  the  Act  of 
June  25, 1858. 

(17.)  City  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New-York.— Incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, passed  April  26. 1888  (chap.  244,  p.  844),  with  a  capital  stock  of  $800,000. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  23,  1888,  (chap.  105,  p.  71),  its  charter  was 
amended  and  capital  stock  reduced  to  $210,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  extended  for  thirty  years,  January  27, 1863,  under  the  Act  of 
June  25, 1868. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  April  14, 1865.  (chap.  428,  p.  779),  the  Company  was  autho- 
rized to  Increase  its  capital  stock  to  not  exceeding  $1,000,000,  &c, 

(18.)  Long  Island  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn.— Incorporated  by  Act  of  April  26, 
1883  (chap.  241,  p.  885),  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

By  the  Act  of  April  26, 1885  (chap.  74,  p.  62),  the  number  of  directors  to  constitute  »  qup- 
mm  was  fixed  at  eight. 
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By  Act  of  April  18, 1887  (chap.  108,  p.  191),  the  Comptny  wu  Mithorixed  to  qppoi&t  iagp» 
tore  of  electioD,  &c. 

By  the  Act  oi  May  14, 1840  (chap.  349,  p.  294),  the  Company  waa  aathorixed  to  make  tern* 
porary  loans. 

It«  charter  waa  amended  and  extended  thirty  yeara,  April  97, 1868,  under  the  Act  of  Juie 
96,1858. 

1834. 

(19.)  Greenwich  Insarance  Company,  or  New- York.— Incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Lerfala- 
tnre.  May  5. 18^  (chap.  S%.  p.  618),  with  a  capital  Htock  of  $900,000. 

It8  charter  was  Amended  bv  Act  of  April  99. 1P6B  (chap.  813,  p.  588),  and  the  Company  wm 
anthorizcd  to  insure  againiit  Inland  navlfration  riBka. 

Its  charter  wan  amended  and  extended  thirty  years.  May  8, 1864,  under  the  Act  of  Jue 
95,1858. 

1836. 

(90.)  Citizens'  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn.— Incorporated  as  the  WOIianMborrii 
Fire  Insnrance  Company  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  paased  April  28, 1836  (chap.  904,  p.  97^ 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  17, 1843  (chap.  155,  p.  198),  ita  capita]  atock  wu 
reduced  to  $105,000,  Ac. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  paHsed  November  16, 1847  (chap.  874,  p.  479),  the  Company 
wa9  authorized  to  repair  itn  capital  stock,  and  sections  eleven,  thirteen,  and  ibnrteen  oithe 
Act  of  February  12.  1880  (chap.  iJ4,  p.  28),  were  made  to  apply  to  it. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  5.  1849  (chap.  212,  p.  826),  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Company  wa?  changed  to  that  of  the  Citizens'  Fire  Insarance  Company,  ^c. 

By  an  Act  of  the  L(>gislature,  passed  March  29. 1850  (chap.  118,  p.  119),  the  Oompaiy  wts 
authorized  to  inrnamr  its  capital  stock  to $150,000. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  15, 1858  (chap.  223,  p.  858),  the  Company  was  ao- 
thorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $800,000,  and  ita  capital  stock  waa  sabseqaently  to 
increased. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  April  30, 1864  (chap.  424,  p.  1,008),  the  Company  was 
authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $2,600,000,  and  to  make  insurance  upon  inland  na- 
vigation risks,  &c. 

On  the  30th  day  of  January,  1866,  an  amended  Charter  waa  filed  in  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  extending  ita  charter  for  thirty  years  under  the  general  Fire  Insu- 
rance Act  of  1853  (chap.  466,  Laws  of  1853.) 

1838. 

(21.)  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New-York. — Incorporated  by  the  Act  of  April 
9, 1838  (chap.  180,  p.  147),  as  the  Seventeenth  Ward  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with  a  camtsl 
stock  of  $200,000. 

By  the  Act  of  May  24, 1841  (chap.  216,  p.  196),  the  title  of  the  Company  waa  changed  to  the 
present  name. 

By  the  Act  of  April  12, 1M2  (chap.  259,  p.  821),  Its  capital  stock  waa  reduced  to  $150,000. 

By  the  Act  of  May  12,  \SW  (chap.  265,  p.  311),  its  charter  was  amended  and  it  waa  autho- 
rized to  repair  its  capital  stock,  and  sections  eleven,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1836  (chap.  24,  p.  26),  were  made  to  apply  to  it. 

By  Act  of  March  7,  1850  (chap.  46,  p.  50),  real  estate  was  directed  to  be  sold  within  Ats 
years.  &c. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $200,000,  March  S,  1857,  nnder  the 
Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII.  of  the  Constitution  of 
1846.  the  creation  of  corporations  by  special  Act  of  tlie  Le^slature  was  prohi- 
bited sub  tiwdo,  and  on  tlie  10th  day  of  A])ril,  1849,  in  obedience  to  the  Con- 
Btitution,  the  lyt^jrislature  paased  a  gfeneral  Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
of  Insurance  Companies. 

1849. 

(22.)  Broadway  Insurancx)  Company,  of  New-York.— Organiacd  December  17, 1849,  under 
the  Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

1850. 

(23.)  Grocers'  Fire  Insarance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  February  15, 18B0,  un- 
der the  Act  of  April  10, 1840,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(24.)  Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Oi^tjanixed  April  20, 1860,  nnder  the 
Act  of  April  10,  U^I9,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,00i). 

(25.)  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company,  of  Glens  Falls  —Orsranized  May  4,  1850,  under  the 
Act  of  April  10,  IK-tn.  as  a  mutual  Fire  insurance  company,  under  the  name  of  the  DiTidend 
Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

It«  charter  was  amended  and  name  changed  to  present  name,  &c.,  by  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, April  9,  \mi  (chap.  1.55,  p.  331). 

Its  charter  was  amended,  its  capital  stock  fixed  at  $100,(X)0.  and  it  was  changed  to  a  Joint* 
atock  company,  April  30, 1804,  under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1858. 
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(88w)  Oommcrcial  Fire  Insarance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  May  14, 1850,  a»der 
the  Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,00a 

(87.)  Clinton  Firo  Inaarance  Company,  of  No w-York.— Organized  July  9, 1850,  onder  th» 
Act  of  April  10, 1»I9,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $'350,000. 

(iS.)  Niagara  Fire  Insarance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  July  31, 1850,  under  the 
Act  of  AprU  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  r200,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increasod  to  $500,000,  March  28, 1864,  under  the 
Actof  June  25, 1863. 

Its  charter  was  again  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $1,000,000,  December  22, 
1864,  under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

C®.)  Empire  City  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  October  8, 1850,  un- 
der the  Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(80.)  Washington  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York— Organized  December  14, 1850,  under 
the  Act  of  Aprfl  10, 1849,  with  a  capltid  stock  of  $200,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  its  capital  stock  mcreased  to  $400,000,  January  81, 1800,  un- 
der the  Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

By  the  Act  of  April  10, 1860  (chap.  252,  p.  414),  it  was  authorized  to  make  insurance  upon 
Inland  navigation  risks,  &c 

By  the  Act  of  March  8, 1865  (chap.  91,  p.l62),  it  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
to  $1,000,000. 

1851. 

(81.)  Stuyresant  Insarance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  January  28,  1851,  under 
fbe  Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(82.)  Atlantic  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn.— Organized  February  20, 1851,  under 
the  Act  of  April  10, 1&49,  with  a  capiial  stock  of  $150,000. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles  of  the  charter  were  amended  by  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, passed  April  17, 1862  (chap.  816,  p.  524). 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $300,000,  March  18, 1864,  under  the 
Actof  June  25, 1853. 

(83.)  People's  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  April  22,1851,  under  the 
Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

(H4.)  Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  April  29, 1851,  under  the 
Act  of  April  10. 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(85.)  Astor  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  July  16, 1851,  under  the 
Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $250,000,  August  23, 1864,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

1852. 

(86.)  Mercantile  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  January  16, 1852,  un- 
der the  Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(37.)  Irving  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Now- York.— Organized  January  80, 1852,  under 
the  Act  of  April  10. 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

By  chap.  133  of  the  Laws  of  1859  (p.  842),  the  Company  was  authorised  to  reduce  the  nnm* 
ber  of  its  directors  to  twenty-five. 

(88.)  Lorillard  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  February  8, 1862,  un» 
der  the  Act  of  April  10,  It^O,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

By  the  Act  of  April  10, 1860  (chap.  243,  p.  403),  the  Company  was  authorized  to  insure  on 
inland  navigation  risks,  &c. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $500,000,  July  24,  1860,  under  the 
Actof  June  25, 1863. 

By  the  Act  of  May  10, 1866  (chap.  687,  p.  1896),  authority  was  given  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  to  $3,000,000,  &c. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $1,000,000,  September  7, 1865,  un- 
der the  Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

(39.)  Nassau  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn.— Organized  February  8, 1862,  under 
the  Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

(41).)  Republic  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York. — Organized  April  12, 1852,  under 
the  Act  of  April  10, 1849.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

By  the  Act  of  April  14, 1857  (chap.  422,  p.  848,  vol.  I.),  it  was  authorized  to  declare  cash 
dividends.  &c. 

By  tho  Act  of  March  8, 1862  (chap.  27,  p.  90),  it  was  authorized  to  apply  its  surplus  to  the 
redemption  of  certificates,  Jtc. 

By  tnc  Act  of  March  21, 1863  (chap.  62,  p.  86),  sections  five  and  ten  of  the  charter  were 
amended. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $800,000,  August  8, 1863,  under  the 
Actof  June  25, 1853. 

By  the  Act  of  March  18, 1865  (chap.  151,  p.  266),  it  was  authorized  to  do  both  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine business,  and  sections  nine,  ton,  twelve,  and  fourteen  of  the  charter  were  amended. 

(41.)  Hanover  Firo  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York.— Organized  April  15, 1SS2,  under  the 
Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ftl60,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $200,000,  January  17, 1857,  under  the 
Act  of  June  25,  ia5;). 

Its  charter  was  again  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $400,000,  July  8, 1863,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

(42.)  Hamilton  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York.— Organized  May  22, 1852,  under  the 
Act  of  April  10, 1849,  as  the  Building  Asaociation^B  Fire  Insarance  Ck>mpany,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $160,000. 
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By  Act  of  the  Le^ature,  March  8, 1868  (chap.  96,  p.  84,)  the  corporate  name  of  the  com- 
pany was  changed  to  its  present  name. 

(43.)  St.  Nicholas  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.  Organized  July  81, 185S,  under  Um 
Act  of  AprU  10,  l^iQ,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

1853. 

(44.)  Continental  Insnrance  Company  of  New- York.— Organized  January  6, 18SS.  under  the 
Act  of  AprU  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 

(45.)  Corn  Exchange  Insaranco  Company,  of  New- York. — Organized  February  6. 18B8, 
nnder  the  .\ct  of  April  10, 1849.  as  the  Com  Exchange  and  lire  and  Inland  NaTi^tion  Insur- 
ance Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Le^islatare,  passed  May  6, 1868,  (chap.  488,  p.  751),  its  corporate  name 
was  changed  to  itn  present  name,  and  the  company  was  authorized  to  inorease  ita  capital 
stock  to  $1,000,000. 

Ita  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $400,000,  Jane  5, 1868,  under  the 
Act  of  June  2.5,  1853. 

(16.)  Market  Fire  Insnrance  Compaiur,  of  New  York.— Organized  Fcbmary  14, 1858,  under 
the  Act  of  April  10. 1819,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(17.)  Asnricnlturai  Insnrance  Company,  of  Watertown. — Organized  as  a  Mntnal  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  February  17, 1858,  under  the  Act  of  April  10, 1849. 

Its  charter  wan  amended  and  place  of  business  changed  ft'om  Le  Bay  to  Watertown,  hy  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  10, 1855  (chap.  376.  p.  457). 

The  last  preceding  Act  was  amended  by  an  Act  of  tne  LegLslatore,  passed  April  17, 1 800 
(chap.  476,  p.  953). 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  the  company  changed  to  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  and  its 
capital  stock  flxed  at  $50,000,  January  10,  1863,  under  the  Act  of  June  35, 1858. 

The  sixth  article  of  its  charter,  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  election  of  directors,  was 
amended  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  27, 1865  (chap.  576,  p.  1176). 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $100,000,  December  14, 1866,  mider 
the  Act  of  June  25,  1853. 

(18.)  Williamsburgh  C^ty  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn.— Organized  March  8, 
1853,  under  the  Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

(49.)  Fulton  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  ^cw- York.— Organized  March  88, 1868,  onder 
the  Act  of  April  10, 1819,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature,  April  13, 1855  (chap.  409,  p.  764),  the  company  wms  anthorlzed to 
change  its  location. 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature,  April  17, 1857  (chap.  766,  p.  65S,  vol.  8),  the  fifth  section  of  iti 
charter  relating  to  tlic  board  of  directors  was  amended. 

Its  ciiartcr  wa<4  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $200,000,  Augost  8, 1869,  nnder  the 
Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

(50.)  Columbia  Fire  Insnrance  Company,  of  New-York. — Organized  March  94, 1858,  nnder 
the  Act  of  April  10, 1840,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $500,000,  January  16, 1864,  nnder 
the  Act  of  June  2.'>,  1853. 

(51.)  Park  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  March  80, 1SS8,  nnder  the 
Act  of  April  10, 1819,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(52.)  Peter  Cooper  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.- Organized  April  7,  1858, 
under  the  Act  of  April  10, 1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

(53.)  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New- York.— Organized  April  18, 1858,  nnder  the  Act  of 
April  10,  1H49,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  • 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  inbreased  to  $600,000,  Jnly  15, 1868,  under  the 
Actof  Junc25,lK5,l 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $1,000,000,  February  19, 18691,  ai- 
der the  Act  of  June  25,  1853. 

Its  charter  was  again  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $2,000,000,  December  SI, 
1868,  under  the  Act  of  June  25,  1853. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  the  company  authorized  to  do  Fire  and  Marine  business  hy 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  April  13, 186-1  (chap  175,  p.  &58). 

(54.)  New  Amsterdam  Fire  Insurance  (;ompany,  of  New-York.— Organized  April  IS,  18B8, 
under  the  Act  of  April  10,  1849,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $3(X),(X)0,  April  7, 18M,  under  the 
ActorJunc25,  isr>3. 

(55.)  Mechanics  and  Traders  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York. — Orgmnized  April 
18,  1S5.'J,  under  the  Act  of  April  10,  lftJ9,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(W) )  Lenox  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  April  96, 1868,  nnder  the 
Act  of  April  10, 1840,  with  a  capiUil  stock  of  $150,000. 

(57. )  Exchange  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York. — Organized  May  14, 1863,  under 
the  Act  of  April  10,  1819,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

(58.)  St.  Mark's  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  July  14, 1858,  under 
the  Act  of  April  10,  1819,  with  a  capital  stoclc  of  $150,000. 

(59.)  Arctic  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  July  98, 1858,  under  the 
Act  of  April  10,  1S49,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ?:250,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  its  capital  stock  Increased  to  $500,000,  December  81, 1863,  un- 
der the  Act  of  June  25,  IsW. 

(<W.)  Commonwealth  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  September  5, 
1853,  under  the  Act  of  April  10, 1819,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000. 

(Gl.)  Beekman  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Now- York.— Orgaidzed  September  7,  ISSS, 
under  the  Act  of  April  10, 1819,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

B^  an  Act  passed  June  25, 1853  (chap.  466),  the  general  Act  of  1849,  so  far 
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as  it  related  to  the  organization  of  Fire  and  Inland  Insurance  Companies,  was 
repealtKl  (exceptinjir  charters  already  filed),  and  the  present  Act  providing  for 
and  regulating  the  incorporation  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies  was  passed. 

(63.)  Phoenix  InMorance  Company,  of  Brooklyn.— Orj^nizcd  September  10, 1853,  andcr  the 
Act  of  Jane  25, 1858,  as  the  Phcenix  Fire  Insurance  Company,  wita  a  capital  stock  or$*2^)0.U'J0. 

Its  charter  was  amended,  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $500,000,  June  27, 18&1,  under  the 
Act  of  June  35, 1858. 

By  the  Act  of  April  18, 1864  (chap.  827,  p.  480),  it  was  anthorized  to  increase  its  capital 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $1,000,000,  November  23, 1865,  un- 
der the  Act  of  June  35, 1853. 

By  the  Act  of  February  19, 1866  (chap.  62),  its  title  was  changed  to  Its  present  name. 

(68.)  RutgerH  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  October  1,  1853,  un- 
der the  Act  of  Juno  35, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000. 

(61.)  Excebior  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  December  14,  1853, 
under  the  Act  of  April  10, 1^0,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $230,000. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  17, 1863  (chap.  369,  p.  461),  the  company  was 
aathorized  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  directors  to  twenty-one. 

(6.>.)  Harmony  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  December 
15, 1^>3  under  the  Act  of  April  10, 1819,  a-s  the  Harmony  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

its  corporate  name  was  changed  to  its  present  name,  and  it  was  authorized  to  write 
Marine  and  Inland  Navigation  iisks  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  17, 1858  (chap.  811, 
p.  603). 

The  company  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock,  and  the  number  of  its  directors, 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  June  7, 1883  (chap.  489,  p.  987). 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $800,000,  May  38, 1864,  under  the 
Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

1854. 

(66.)  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  April  80,  1854,  under 
the  Act  of  April  10, 1849,  as  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000. 

By  Act  of  January  81, 1853  (chap.  3,  p.  8),  it  was  authorized  to  increase  the  number  of  its 
directors,  &c. 

By  the  Act  of  April  7, 1863  (chap.  106,  p.  164),  the  title  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the 
present  name,  and  it  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $1,000,000. 

its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $1,000,000,  August  4, 1865,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

1855. 

(67.)  Relief  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York. —Organized  December  17, 1866,  under 
the  Act  of  June  35, 1853.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended,  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $300,000,  May  35, 1859,  under  the 
Act  of  June  35,1853. 

1856. 

(68.)  Indemnity  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  April  17, 1856,  under 
the  Act  of  June  35, 1853,  with  a  capital  Htock  of  ftfjOfOOO. 

(69.)  Security  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  June  13, 1856,  under  the 
Act  of  June  35, 1858,  as  the  Security  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$!»0,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $600,000,  July  9, 1869,  under  the 
Act  of  June  36, 1853. 

Its  charter  was  amended,  the  title  of  the  Company  changed  to  the  present  name,  and  au- 
thority given  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $5,000,000,  etc.,  by  Act  of  March  39, 1864  (chap. 
89.  p.  18U). 

Its  charter  was  amended,  and  it  was  authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  30, 1861  (chap.  430,  p. 
1007),  to  do  both  Fire  and  Marine  business. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  its  capital  stock  increased  to  $1,000,000,  August  13,  1884, 
under  the  Act  of  June  35, 1853. 

(70.)  Hope  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  July  19, 1856,  under  the 
Act  of  June  35, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  Increased  to  $200,000,  February  8, 1860,  under 
the  Act  of  Jane  96, 1853. 

By  Act  of  the  Levishiture,  April  16, 1860  (chap.  457^  p.  782),  it  was  authorized  to  reduce 
the  number  of  its  directors  to  twenty. 

(71.)  Lamar  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  December  9, 1896,  under 
the  Act  of  June  96,  1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $300,000,  March  15, 1860,  under 
the  Act  of  June  26, 1858. 

(73.)  Lafkyette  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn.— Organized  December  92,  1S66, 
under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

1857. 

(78.)  Humboldt  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  April  24, 1867,  under 
the  Act  of  Jane  26, 1863,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 
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(74.)  American  Fire  Inimrance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organixed  ApxU  30, 1857,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1H53,  with  a  capital  etock  of  $200,000. 

(75. )  Mcchunics'  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn.— Orgazdsed  May  7, 1857,  ander  the 
Act  of  June  'J5,  18r>:i,  with  a  capital  stock  of  |150,uOO. 

(TO.)  Montauk  Fire  Insurance  C-ompany,  of  Brooklyn. — Organized  May  23, 1867,  imder  the 
Act  of  Juno  iiS,  1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $160,000. 

(77.)  Kesolute  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  July  18,  1857,  nnder 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1863,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(7b.)  (iall.atin  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  Angiuit  98, 1857,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853.  with  a  capital  stock  of  ft  150,000. 

The  sixth  section  of  its  charter,  relating  to  the  directors  of  the  Company,  was  amended 
April  11,  1HG4  (chap  168,  p.  841). 

(TV.)  Gebhard  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  October  7, 1867,  ondcr 
the  Act  of  June  96, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

1858. 

(80.)  Firemen^s  Pond  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Organized  Maj  1, 1868,  under 
the  Act  of  Jane  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

By  the  Act  of  March  81, 1866  (chap.  209),  section  fifteen  of  its  charter  was  amended,  and 
the  Company  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  »tock  to  $500,000,  Ac. 

(81.)  Kings  County  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn.— Organized  October  SL,  1858, 
under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

By  chap.  749  (p.  1487)  of  the  Laws  of  1865,  the  organization  of  the  Company  was  lecallzed. 

(^.)  Adriatic  Fire  insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  Noyember  M,  1858, 
under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $160,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increase  to  $300,000,  January  9, 1854,  under 
the  Act  of  Juno  25, 1863. 

(83.)  Tradesmen's  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  December  14, 18S6, 
under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

1859. 

(84.)  American  Exchange  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York. — Organised  March  1, 
1859,  under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(86.)  Germania  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.— Oi^anized  March  9, 1868,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25,  1863.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

Its  charter  was  amenaed  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $500,000,  December  80, 1868,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

(86.)  Firemen's  Trust  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooldyn.— Organized  March  16, 1890,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25,  1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $160,000. 

(87.)  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  March  90, 1859,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25,  ia53,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(88.)  Importers'  and  Traders'  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York. — Organized  March  31, 
1859,  under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1858,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(89.)  Commerce  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  April  18, 1859,  under 
the  Act  of  June  26, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(90.)  Commerce  Insurance  Company,  of  Albany.— Organized  May  81, 1859,  under  the  Act 
of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $400,000,  August  18, 1866,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1858. 

1860. 

(91.)  Central  Park  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  July  14,  1880, 
under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

(92.)  Albany  City  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Albany.— <)rganized  December  8,  I860, 
under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $200,000,  December  4, 1863,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853. 

1861. 

(98.)  Farmers'  Joint-Stock  Influrance  Company,  of  Meridian,  (Tayuga  county.- Organized 
April  9, 1861,  under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $^,000. 

By  the  Act  of  March  31, 1800  (chap.  805),  section  nine  of  the  charter  of  the  Company  re- 
lating to  the  annual  election,  &c.,  was  amended. 

1862. 

(94.)  Western  Insurance  Company,  of  Buffalo.— Organized  May  26, 1868,  under  the  Act  of 
June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  Increased  to  $200,000,  NoTcmber  83, 1868,  under 
the  Act  of  June  2.5, 1853. 

Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $300,000,  April  18, 1865,  under  the 
Act  of  June  25, 185.3. 

The  Act  of  May  1,  IBGo  (chap.  676,  p.  1879),  fizes  the  number  of  directors  which  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  etc. 

1863. 


(1*5.)  New- York  Central  Insurance  Company,  of  Union  Springs.— Organized  January 
1863,  under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000. 
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Its  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $100,000,  January  28, 1865,  under 
the  Act  of  Jane  23, 1853. 

(96.)  Globe  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  March  2, 1883,  under  the 
Act  of  June  25, 1858,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2<X),000. 

(97.)  Yonkers  and  New- York  Plre  Insurance  Company,  of  Yonkers.— Organized  March 
12, 1803,  under  the  Act  of  June  23, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

ItR  charter  was  amended  and  capital  stock  increased  to  $300,000,  August  22, 1864,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1858. 

(98.)  Croton  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  July  16, 1863,  under  the 
Act  of  June  23, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

1864. 

(99.)  International  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  January  5, 1864,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  and  by  the  name  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Its  corporate  name  was  changed  to  its  present  name,  and  it  was  authorized  to  do  both 
Fire  and  Marine  business,  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  March  14,  18m  (chap.  114,  p.  196). 

(100.)  Sterling  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  January  18,  1864, 
under  the  Act  of  June  25. 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  f  200,000. 

(101.)  Hoffman  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  May  4,  1864,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(102.)  Baltic  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York. —Organized  June  28, 1864,  under  the 
Act  of  June  25, 1853.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(103.)  Star  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New- York.— Organized  December  2, 186'1,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

1865. 

(104.)  Capital  City  Insurance  Company,  of  Albany.— Organized  February  1,  1866,  under 
the  Act  of  June  25, 1853.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

(105.)  Guardian  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New-York.- Organized  February  2,  1865, 
under  the  Act  of  June  25, 1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

All  the  existing  Fire  Insurance  Companies  incorporated  in  this  State  under 
Bpecial  Acts  of  the  Lejsnslature,  except  four  (the  Knickerbocker,  Eagle,  North 
Western  and  National),  have  now  been  reorganized  and  extended  under  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  Acts  of  184D  or  1853. 

HISTORY  OP  MASSACnUSETTS  mSURANCE  OPERATIONS. 

The  history  of  Massachusetts  insurance  companies  presents  an  interesting 
summary  of  what  may  be  called  the  vital  statistics,  or,  with  even  greater 
propriety,  the  mortuary  exi)erience  of  the  insurance?  comi)anie8  of  this  State. 

It  ap]>ear8  that  8inc43  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  356  si>ecial 
charters*  have  been  grante<i  by  the  legislature  for  the  incorporation  of  insur- 
ance companies — th(jre  ncjver  having  been  in  this  Stat43  any  general  law  under 
which  such  coriwrations  could  organize  by  voluntary  association,  as  has  been 
the  ca.se  sinr^  1849  in  the  State  of  New-Y'ork.  Under  177  of  these  charters 
no  company  has  ever  been  organized,  or  at  least  has  over  commenced  busi- 
ness. (Jf  the  179  companies  which  have  organized  and  commenced  business, 
91  are  still  serving  the  public  with  more  or  less  of  vigor  and  success.  The 
oldest  existing  company  is  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  whose  charter  was  granted  March  2,  1798.  Of  the  88  de- 
funct companies  once  doing  business,  50  were  voluntarily  closed  by  the  direc- 
tors ;  five  reinsured  thoir  risks ;  five  merged  with  other  companies  ;  the 
charters  of  four  were  revoked  or  surrendered  ;  22  were  stoppcni  by  injunction, 
or  otherwise  passcni  into  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  the  precise  fate  of  two  is 
unknown. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  apparently  disastrous  record  that  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  has  proved  a  failure  in  this  Commonwealth.  A  poor  satis- 
faction might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  history  of  insurance  companies  in 
other  States  and  countries,  as  well  as  of  some  other  branches  of  commercial 
enterprise  at  home  and  abroad,  would  probably  exhibit,  if  the  statistics  were 
accessible,  a  record  quite  as  bad,  and,  in  some  cases,  certainly  a  good  deal 
worse. 

*  Not  including  Health  Insurance  Companies,  none  of  which  now  exl^t,  nor  the  Life 
Insurance  Companies  now  doing  business. 
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FIBE    COMPANIES   AND   BUSINESS   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  whole  number  of  Insurance  Companies  doin^  boriness  in  Maaeachasetta 
in  18C8,  not  including  the  Life  and  Accident  Companies,  was  181.  Of  this 
number  93  were  Massachusetts  Companies.  Of  the  remaining  88  companies, 
84  were  chartered  in  other  States,  and  four  are  £nglish  Companies.  This 
enumeration  includes  only  such  companies  as  are  placed  by  law  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  and  are  required  to  make  annual 
returns  to  his  Department ;  that  is  to  say.  it  includes,  so  far  as  American  Com- 
panies are  concerned,  only  those  incorporated  in  this  and  other  States. 

AGGREGATE   OP   JOINT-STOCK   COMPANIES. 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

Whole  amount  of  ontstanding  capital $6,634,800  00 

of  capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 6,601,800  00 

consisting  of  stockholders'  notes 83,000  00 

par  and  cash  market  values,  respectively,  of  each  share. .  

ASSETS. 

Gross  present  Assets 18,981,598  23 

LIABILITIES. 

Gross  present  Liabilities 4,101,252  84 

INCOME. 

Cash  actually  received  for  premiums  on  fire  risks 2,762,841  66 

on  marine  risks 2,735.586  66 

for  interest  and  dividends  831,157  52 

from  other  companies,  on  reinsurance  policies 801,665  81 

from  all  other  sources 77,350  28 

Gross  Cash  Income  dtiring  the  year $6,708,601  88 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cash  actually  paid  for  fire  losses $1,205,804  47 

for  marine  losses 2,878,024  71 

for  cash  dividends  to  stockholders 561,085  79 

for  brokerage  and  commissions  on  premiums 250,275  87 

for  salaries  and  compensation  of  officers  and  employes. .  285,756  00 

for  interest  on  borrowed  money  or  otherwise 20,119  99 

for  National  taxes  and  duties 188.453  01 

for  State  and  local  taxes 229,756  13 

for  return  premiums  and  drawbacks 263,782  95 

for  premiums  an  reinsurance  policies. 201,170  50 

for  all  other  expenditures 171,821  05 

Gross  Cash  Expenditures  during  the  year $6,156,050  46 

GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Whole  amount  of  fire  risks  written  during  the  year $289,932^314  18 

of  premiums  charged  thereon 2,782.408  73 

of  marine  risks  writt^^n  during  the  year 107,212.920  00 

of  cash  and  note  premiums  charged  thereon 2,400,023  24 

of  notes  received  and  not  paid  in  cash  during  the 

year 1.575,389  83 

of  all  of  above  risks  written  for  less  than  one  year 140,515,<>43  13 

for  the  term  of  one  year 154,052,052  80 
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for  over  one  and  not  over  three  years $7,467,023  91 

for  more  than  three  years 12,92.5,195  35 

Whole  amount  of  fire  risks  outstanding  at  end  of  year 236,080,611  98 

of  premiums  received  thereon 2,748,010  90 

of  marine  risks  outstanding^  at  end  of  year 58,017,723  00 

of  cash  and  note  premiums  received  thereon 1,597,945  11 

of  fire  losses  incurred  during:  the  year 1,170,005  48 

of  marine  losses  incurred  durinjif  the  year 2,670,427  61 

of  all  losses  incurred  in  Massachusetts 1,519,068  48 

of  dividends  declared  to  stockholders  during  year 552,065  79 

average  annual  per  centage  to  date 

STATE    ACTION   AND   ITS   BENEFITS. 

In  1854,  the  State  of  Massachnsctts,  by  special  legislation, 
made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  "Insurance  Commis- 
sioners," to  whose  oversight  matters  connected  with  Insurance 
within  the  State  should  be  committed. 

In  1859,  the  State  of  New- York  established  an  Insurance  De- 
partment, for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  Insurance  inter- 
ests. The  example  of  New- York  was  rapidly  followed  by  other 
States,  and  the  results  have  been  most  beneficial,  in  preventing 
mismanagement,  deception,  and  fraud.  In  the  year  above  indi- 
cated (1859)  eleven  new  Joint-Stock  Companies  were  organized 
in  New-York  State.  In  1860,  two  were  organized.  In  1861, 
there  were  ninety-five  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  New- 
York.  All  these,  except  five,  were  located  in  the  cities  of  New- 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

Twenty- two  of  them  were  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  remainder  of  them  were  organized  under 
the  general  Insurance  acts  of  1849  and  1853. 

As  to  the  early  operation  of  "  Mutual  Fire  Companies,"  the 
following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Insurance  Department  of  New-York,  rendered  March,  1861,  is 
instructive : — 

"  Since  the  general  Insurance  Act  of  1849  was  amended  in  1853,  no  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  has  been  organized  under  its  provisions.  Over  fifty- 
four  companies  were  incorporated  in  this  State  under  the  general  act  of  1849, 
within  the  period  of  about  four  years  from  its  passage,  of  which  number  seven 
only  are  now  in  existence  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business.  The  losses 
to  the  people,  directly  and  indirectly,  through  these  defunct  *  Mutuals,'  would 
average  at  least  $50,000  for  each  company — thus  making  over  two  millions  of 
dollars  absolutely  lost  through  these  organizations,  and  the  people  are  still 
harassed  by  the  collection  of  assessments  on  their  premium  notes.  With  all 
other  losses,  the  advantages  of  this  dear  experience  in  Insurance  organizations 
should  not  also  be  lost  to  the  people  of  this  State.  The  fact  is  now  patent,  that 
but  a  small  proportion  of  these  companies  were  properly  organized.  The 
system  of  incorporation  usually  pursued  is  shown  by  my  Report  on  an  Ex- 
amination of  the  affairs  of  the  Farmers'  Insurance  Company  of  Meridian,  with 
the  advantage  in  this  case  of  having  responsible  makers  of  the  notes. 

"  The  great  mistake  made  was,  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  on  the 
organization  of  this  class  of  companies  accepted  premium  notes  as  capital  for 
amounts  far  excising  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  premiums  charged  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  for  the  risks  upon  whiph  the  agreements  for  InsoF 
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ftnce  were  based ;  and  also  in  allowing  a  Mutnal  Fire  Insurance  Company  to 
abandon  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  line  of  business  of  such  organizations,  bj 
issuing  cash  policies,  in  the  same  manner  as  Stock  Companies.  Theee  two 
errors  in  regard  to  this  class  of  companies  have  produced  the  most  disastrous 
results ;  but  happily  these  evils  have  nearly  aJl  passed  away,  and  the  few 
'  Mutuals '  which  continue  in  existence,  can  by  fair  dealing  redeem,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  credit  of  Mutual  companies  with  the  public. 

"  There  are  now  twenty-five  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  transacting 
business  in  this  State.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  statements,  that  several  of 
them  are  in  a  solvent  and  healthy  condition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  wiU 
continue  in  the  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  business,  and  thus  be  able  to  furnish 
the  people  with  cheap  and  safe  Mutual  insurance  at  the  actual  cost  to  the 
company." 

A  fire  underwriter  in  the  Insurance  Mixnitor  gives  the  following 
view  of  the  operations  of  the  State  Department  of  New-York : — 

"  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Insurance  department  of  the  State  of 
New- York  by  its  Legislature,  in  the  year  1859,  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
Companies  was  such  that  it  was  no  unfrequent  thing  to  find  that,  after  a  fire, 
the  assets  of  the  company,  in  whose  policy  faith  had  been  placed,  consisted 
of  a  small  amount  of  office  furniture,  and  one  or  two  plausible  officials  whose 
reception  of  a  claim  depended  altogether  upon  the  advantage  that  might 
accrue  to  them  in  a  settlement  or  compromise  ;  and  while  there  were  many 
respectable  and  responsible  companies  throughout  the  State,  conducting  the 
business  on  a  system  of  rates  and  settlements  justified  by  practical  experience 
and  common  honesty,  the  number  of  unsound  companies  was  so  large,  and 
their  evil  influence  so  extensive,  as  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  name  of  all  hail- 
ing from  New- York. 

"  The  reputation  of  New- York  companies  was  so  low  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  were,  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1861,  ninety-five  companies 
(joint-stock  fire)  doing  business  in  the  State  of  New- York,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $20,483,850,  and  with  net  assets  amounting  to  $23,106,756,  their  en- 
tire  cash  premiums  for  the  year  1860  amounted  to  only  $7,261,595.52. 

"  In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  dated  March  1,  1861.  he 
says :  *  Experience  has  fully  demonstrated,  within  the  past  few  years,  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  Insurance  companies, 
and  the  need  of  a  separate  department  for  their  organization,  regulation,  and 
examination.'  And  again :  '  The  establishment  of  an  Insurance  de))artment 
coeval  with  the  passage  of  the  general  act  of  1849,  would  have  saved  our 
jjeople  mUlioiis  of  dollars,  by  the  prompt  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  and  by 
refusing  to  organize  unsound  stock  companies  and  that  numerous  class  of 
illegitimate  '  Mutuals,'  whose  history  has  almost  invariably  been  one  of  mis- 
management, deception,  and  fraud.* 

"  The  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  department  was  properly  devoted  to 
its  thorough  internal  organization,  but  the  attention  paid  by  its  chief  to  such 
organizations  as  the  '  Hendrick  Hudson,'  the  *  World's  Safe,'  and  the  *  Home- 
stead,' soon  gave  notice  to  all  engaged  in  this  branch  of  public  swindling 
that  their  sphere  of  operations  must  be  changed,  and  the  great  State  of  New- 
York  was  at  last  awakened  to  the  importance  of  protecting  the  credit  of  her 
citizens  by  removing  all  stain  upon  the  escutcheons  of  her  Insurance  com- 
panies.    How  well  this  has  been  done  the  record  proudly  testifies. 

"  The  subject  of  Insurance,  so  nearly  allied  and  closely  identified  with  the 
subj(.*ct  of  Credit,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  has  received  the  most  careful  study 
and  attention  during  the  past  ten  years,  not  only  from  those  whose  profession 
it  is  to  understand  it,  but  from  the  community  at  large,  who  seek  its  protect- 
ing influence  ;  and  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  to  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  present  head  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  this 
State  is  due  much  of  the  wise  legislation,  and  the  eager  anxiety  to  know  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  business,  that  is  now  felt  by 
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every  conscientious  underwriter.  Wo  append  a  statement  of  three  different  peri- 
ods of  the  liistory  of  the  Fire  business,  viz.,  for  the  years  1853,  1860,  and  1807,  as 
sliowing  the  rapid  strides  of  these  companies  in  the  confidence  of  the  country : — 

Year  Number  of  Amount  Cash 

'  Companies.  of  Capital.  Premiams. 

1853  64       113,056,010 |3.800,a')8  75 

1860  96        20,482,860 7,261,595  52 

1867  104       28,811.332 25,310,48179 

Showing,  since  the  organization  of  the  Insurance  Department  in  1860,  an  in- 
crease oi  forty  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  fire  insurance  capital  of  the  State, 
and  an  increase  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
premiams  received  for  the  year  1867  over  that  of  1860.  During  the  same 
time,  or  for  eight  years  ending  December  31,  1867,  the  aggregate  losses  by 
fire,  paid  by  the  Companies  referred  to,  amounted  to  $70,094,647.82,  and  the 
cases  of  loss  from  failure  of  New- York  companies  to  meet  their  liabilities 
have  been  during  the  same  period  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
mention. 

NATIONAL   BOARD   OF   FIRE   UNDERWRITERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  in  Fire  Insurance  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  this  country  is  the  recent  organization  of 
a  National  Board  of  Underwriters.  For  the  double  purpose  of  set- 
ting forth  the  exact  aims  and  bearings  of  this  organization,  and  of 
here  presenting  recent  facts  and  data  touching  P^ire  Insurance,  we 
reproduce  the  main  part  of  the  Report  of  its  Executive  Committee 
at  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  in  New- York  on  February  19th 
and  20th,  1868. 

"  The  purposes  of  this  organization  have  been  so  often  misapprehended  by 
those  imrtially  informed  of  its  objects,  or  so  grossly  misrepresented  by  those 
whose  selfisli  interests  were  affected  by  its  operations,  that  your  Committee 
feel  called  upon  to  set  forth  anew  the  motives  which  govern  you  in  seeking 
the  aid  of  an  association  like  that  of  the  National  Board. 

"  [t  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  for  years  before  its  organization,  the  business 
of  fire  insurance  was  conducted  with  only  such  system,  uniformity,  experience, 
or  skill,  as  the  isolated  and  necessarily  limited  administration  of  individual 
Companies  might  have  develoi)ed.  There  was  little  or  no  interchange  of  views 
among  underwriters,  little  or  no  fellowship  ;  and  an  absolute  repugnance  to 
a  union  of  experience  for  the  guidance  of  the  common  business.  So  far  from 
any  thing  like  a  system  of  statistical  information  being  carried  out  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  there  was  an  effort  to  prevent  an  aggregation  of  the  great 
mass  of  facts,  so  important  when  combined,  yet  so  valueless  when  isolated  and 
locked  in  the  experience  of  individuals.  The  business  is  essentially  one  of 
average,  and  that  Company  has  been  most  successful  which  has  most  closely 
studifxi  this  first  principle  of  our  business. 

*'  The  business  of.  even  our  largest  companies  is  scarcely  large  enough  to 
furnish  a  safe  and  reliable  average  ;  in  fact,  until  within  a  few  years,  fire  in- 
surance has  not  had  even  a  general  statement  of  results  in  the  necessarily 
imperfect  form  of  ofidcial  reports.  These  reports  have  been  of  great  service, 
imperfect  and  unpractical  as  they  are ;  but  they  have,  and  will,  ever  fail  to 
afford  that  aggregation  of  practical  experience  and  skill  so  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  great  average  which  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  business. 
No  man  can  safely  underwrite  a  single  risk,  while  he  may  write  a  thousand 
with  a  profit  at  a  rate  based  on  the  average  loss  on  a  thousand  risks  of  like 
character  ;  neither  can  he  fix  an  adequate  rate  of  premium  to  a  single  risk. 
whUe  he  may,  in  the  light  of  experience,  fix  a  proper  rate  to  a  thousand.  The 
Iaw  of  average  prevails  to  a  wonderful  degree  in  many  departments,  subject 
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to  the  wildest  caprices  of  chance  in  its  individual  members.  Nothing  bnt  the 
winds  and  the  waves  can  be  more  capricious  and  uncertain  than  human  life  in 
the  individual  man  ;  yet  life  itself,  in  the  a^rgrej^te,  presents  an  avera^  as 
certain  as  the  simplest  proixjsition  in  mathematics.  The  average  life  of  a 
thousand  men  presents  a  mathematical  certainty,  and  a  thousand  risks  on  proper- 
ty, subject  only  to  accidental  destruction  by  fire,  should  present  an  equal  cer- 
tainty for  calculating  the  premium.  The  object  of  this  organization  is  to 
bring  face  to  face  the  practical  underwriters  of  the  country,  with  all  their 
indi\idual  exix>rience,  and  combine  the  same  into  a  certain  and  reliable  ])asis 
for  the  future  conduct  of  the  business.  Whatever  actual  knowledge  of  this 
law  may  have  been  obtained,  by  the  older  and  more  studious  observers,  has 
either  been  kejrt  as  a  precious  secret,  never  to  be  divulged,  or  has  died  with 
its  possessor,  and  gone  down  to  oblivion  with  the  lost  arts  of  other  days.  In 
fact,  little  or  no  reliable  data  or  results  of  former  years  have  been  collei?ted  or 
preserved  for  our  benefit  or  guidance.  Wo  can  hardly  estimate  the  value  of 
a  system  of  Classification  and  Statistics,  of  a  dozen  of  our  largest  Companies, 
for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  B<»ud  to 
gather,  in  permanent  form,  every  thing  that  can  bo  of  value  in  determining 
the  actual  cost  of  Fire  Insurance  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  l>elieved  that  an 
encouraging  advance  has  been  made  in  the  past  year,  during  which  time  we 
have  circulated,  from  our  office,  over  forty-five  thousand  documents  of  various 
kinds,  and  have  sent  more  than  four  thousand  letters,  all  of  which  have  tended, 
more  or  less,  to  the  education  of  underwriters  throughout  the  country.  The 
proceedings  of  tliis  Board,  and  its  various  committees,  have  been  fre<4y  circu- 
lated, and  a  vast  amount  of  practical  results  have  been  obtained  therefrom. 
The  first  great  object  has  been  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  business,  as  one 
requiring  skill  and  abilities  of  the  first  order,  and  create  in  the  minds  of  its 
managers  a  higher  self-respect  and  re^rd  for  others,  and  a  disinterested  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  all  to  strive  for  the  good  of  common  interests  and  in- 
creased intelligence  in  their  management. 

"  On  the  subject  of  rates  much  has  be«in  said  and  done,  and  no  small  degree 
of  friction  create<l  by  the  advance  which  has  been  made  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation.  On  this  x>oint  the  public  have  judged  us  from  a  partial  view  of 
the  facts  and  necessities  that  demanded  such  advance,  and  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  too  ready  to  condemn  what  they  should  have  approved.  No  sane 
business  man  will  say  that  Insurance  capital  is  entitled  to  only  such  legal  in- 
terest as  it  would  earn  in  the  hands  of  its  owners  individuaJly  and  without 
extraordinary  risk.  Assuming  seven  ])er  cent,  as  the  highest  interest  capital 
in  individual  hands  will  command,  all  will  be  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  it 
should  command  at  least  double  that  amount  when  subject  to  the  too  well 
known  hazards  of  the  business  of  Fire  Insurance.  If  fourteen  per  cent,  be 
regarded  too  hijorh  a  rate  of  interest  on  capital  liable  at  any  time  to  be  swept 
entirely  away,  as  in  1835  and  1845,  or  partially,  as  in  the  great  fires  which 
have  since  devastated  our  larjfe  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  we  will 
compromise  on  twelve  per  cent,  and  see  how  far  below  that  figure  the  average 
dividends  have  fallen. 

By  the  tables  of  the  New- York  Insurance  Department,  from  1859  to  the 
present  time,  we  find  for  nine  consecutive  years  the  following  result : — 

TSAR.  CAPITALi.  DIYIDEND8.  P*B  OTOB. 

1859 $20,007,000  00 |2.851,722  74 14-25 

1800 20.482,860  00 2,469,090  05 12*05 

1861 20,282.860  00... 2,111.788  76 10-41 

1862 20,432,860  00 2,043,898  01 1000 

1863 23,6;^2,860  00 2,024,742  51 856 

1864 28,807,070  00 2,483,370  94 863 

1865 31,557,010  00 2,621,284  30 830 

1866 30.649,660  00 2,073.375  79 676 

1867 28,561,232  00 2,416,354  94 8*46 


$224,413,412  00      $21,095,028  04       940 
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Blowing  a  decrease  in  per  centage  of  average  dividends  from  14*25  per  cent, 
in  1859,  to  676  per  cent,  in  1866,  the  jear  of  the  organization  of  this  Board ; 
and  8*46  per  cent,  for  1867,  the  first  year  of  its  efficient  working ;  and  a 
general  average  for  the  entire  nine  years  of  only  9'40  per  cent.,  a  figure  far 
below  the  compromise  per  centage  named  above.  It  shoold  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  capital  herein  invested  would  have  earned  at  least  nine  per  cent,  for 
the  last  five  years,  if  invested  in  Government  securities,  without  a  dollar's 
risk.  But  at  the  minimum  legal  interest  of  7  per  cent,  the  earnings  of  the 
business,  as  such,  have  been  only  2*40  per  cent,  over  legal  interest ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  capital  that  has  been  wholly  sunk  during  these  nine  years. 
The  amount  of  capital  actually  swallowed  up  by  disasters  during  that  time,  will 
more  than  equal  one  per  cent,  of  this  sum,  leaving  less  than  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  net  profits  of  the  business,  irrespective  of  earnings  of  capital.  Low  as 
this  average  is  for  the  nine  years,  the  average  for  1866  fell  3*64  per  cent,  below 
it,  or  jYir  below  legal  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  and  that,  too,  with  an  alarming 
impairment  of  capital  itself. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  was  found  that,  while  the  amount  of  premiums 
in  1865  was  nearly  three  times  larger  than  in  1859,  the  losses  of  that  year  had 
increased  to  a  figure  nearly  five  times  larger,  and  that  the  per  centage  of 
losses  on  net  premiums  had  increased  from  -^'57  per  cent.,  in  1859,  to  71*38 
per  cent,  in  1865,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

TSAR.                     piunnuvs.  losses.                    p^bctob. 

1859 16,299,688  16 $2,681,986  08 4257 

1860 7,261,595  52 3,984,441  61 5487 

1861 6,827.736  46 3,771.189  08 5523 

1862 7,742.190  88 4,679,323  44 6044 

1863 10,181,030  42 4,189,673  18 4115 

1864 15,618,603  82 8,737,600  30 5594 

1865 17,052.086  97 12,046,793  77 7138 

1866 20,786,847  47 15,312.751  13 7608 

1867 22.071,638  56        ....  14,423,122  07 6534 


$113,841,418  26  $69,826,880  66  6133 

The  subsequent  results  of  1866,  as  shown  by  the  table,  give  additional 
force,  in  the  unprecedented  per  centage  of  76*YYff»  ^  t^®  influences  that  de- 
manded a  reform,  and  the  per  centage  of  1867,  with  all  the  advantages  of  one 
full  year  of  our  Board,  is  four  i)er  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  nine  years 
inclusive;  thus  demonstrating,  beyond  cavil,  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of 
rates,  and  the  further  fact  that  such  increase  has  not  been  oppressive  or  in  ad- 
vance of  wliat  was  demanded  by  the  average  of  previous  years.  To  all  this 
may  be  added  the  large  increase  in  expenses,  caused  by  the  inflation  of  the 
currency,  and  a  most  unwise  competition.  The  expenses  amounted  to  about 
34  per  cent.,  in  1865  on  the  net  cash  premiums  of  that  year.  The  insured  may 
find  matter  for  grave  consideration  in  the  fact  that,  in  1859.  $719,809,620  at 
risk,  had,  for  its  protection,  capital  and  assets  to  the  amount  of  $26,323,384, 
while  at  the  end  of  1865,  $2,153,595,507  had  $45,360,887. 

The  per  centage  of  protection  in  1859  was  365  per  cent.,  in  1805  2-38  per 
cent.,  and  at  the  end  of  1866  202  per  cent.,  showing  a  decrease  of  1*63  per  cent, 
of  protection  to  the  insured,  an  alarming  decrease  when  applied  to  a  sum 
nearly  as  large  as  our  national  debt. 

The  aggregated  results  of  all  tlie  Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  the  United 
States,  if  they  could  be  accurately  obtained,  would  doubtless  show  similar 
results  to  those  above  cited,  embracing'only  Companies  chartered  in  the  State 
of  New- York. 

Under  circumstano.es  like  these  the  good  sense  of  Fire  Underwriters,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  call  loudly  for  reform  and  union  of  action  for  preservation 
from  impending  and  certain  ruin  to  these  great  interests. 
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FOBM    OP    FIKB    POLICY    ADOPTED    BY   THE    NATIONAL    BOABO   OP 

UNDEBWBITBBS. 

The  first  subject  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  after  its  organization  on  the  19th 
July,  18C6,  was  a  resolution  "recommending  that  the  Executive 
Committee  draft  a  Fire  Policy  to  be  used  by  all  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  belonging  to  the  Association." 

As  the  result,  a  form  was  presented  and  adopted  at  the  second 
annual  meeting,  in  February,  1860,  with  accompanying  remarks, 
as  follows : 

"  This  form  has  on  its  own  merits  found  favor  with  the  companies  of  the  dtj 
of  Now- York,  and  is  gradually  passing  into  general  use  in  advance  of  its  adop- 
tion by  the  National  Board.  No  less  than  thirty-three  companies  of  that  dty 
are  now  using  it  in  their  daily  business,  and  many  more  are  only  waiting  for 
their  present  edition  of  ^^ilicies  to  be  exhausted  to  also  adopt  it. 

**  One  of  the  strongt^st  objections  that  has  been  urged  against  the  Form  has 
been  that  it  was  too  long ;  but  the  Committee  beg  to  remark  that  to  make  a 
perfect  instrument  this  is  unavoidable,  and  a  comparison  recently  made  with 
some  of  the  policies  in  general  use  in  Continental  Europe  among  the  staunch- 
est  and  most  prosperous  of  their  companies,  shows  that  in  the  number  of  their 
conditions  their  Policies  exceed  our  proposed  Form  by  twelve,  while  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  them  is  one-third  greater.  The  Committee  have  caused  to 
be  translated  and  appended  to  this  report  the  conditions  of  the  policies  of  the 
*  Deutscher  Phoenix '  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  of  *  L'Union  *  of  Paris, 
the  first  being  a  company  of  5,500,000  guilders  capital,  and  embracing  in  its 
direction  a  member  of  the  house  of  Rothschild,  with  other  eminent  and  lead- 
ing merchants  of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany ;  the  latter,  established  in 
18^,  and  also  a  representative  company.  An  examination  of  these  conditions 
establishes  the  fact  that,  in  their  general  scope  and  character,  they  do  not  dif- 
fer from  our  own,  except  in  a  more  thorough  and  definite  8ta.tement  of  the 
rights  of  the  companies  than  wo  have  over  deemed  it  expedient  to  make. 

"  The  '  Form '  recommended  is  that  in  almost  universal  use,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  also  in  the  form  of  a  legal  contract.  While  the  great  benefit 
accruing  to  lx)th  companies  and  their  dealers,  from  uniformity  of  policies, 
cannot  bo  questioned  ;  the  prevention  of  disputes  after  losses  have  occurred, 
and  the  full  protection  afforded,  must  of  themselves  be  the  best  commendation 
that  can  l>e  offered  in  favor  of  a  imiform  policy. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  policies  issued  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe 
have  the  print<id  conditions  or  articles  of  insurance  in  advance  of  the  written 
portion  of  the  policy,  and  not  after  it,  as  we  provide. 
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**  And  the  batd  hereby  agrees  to  make  good  unto  the  aald  assured, 

executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  all  such  immediate  loss  or  damage,  not  exceeding  In 
amount  the  sum  or  sums  insnred,  as  above  specified,  nor  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  the 
property,  except  as  herein  proTided,  as  shall  happen  by  fire  to  the  propertv  so  specified,  ftt>m 
the  day  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at 

noon,  to  the  day  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  at  twelve 

o'clock  at  noon ;  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  actnal  cash 
viUue  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  and  to  be  paid  sixty  days  after  due  notice  and 

Sroofb  of  the  same  shall  hare  been  made  by  the  a<*aured  and  received  at  this  ofllce,  in  accor- 
ance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  JPoIicy,  unless  the  property  be  replaced,  or  the 
Company  shfdl  have  given  notice  of  their  Intention  to  rebuild  or  repair  the  damaged  pre> 
miscs. 

1.  If  an  application,  survey,  plan,  or  description  of  the  property  herein  insnred  is  referred 
to  in  this  Policy,  such  application,  survey,  plan,  or  description  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
this  ci>ntract,  and  a  warranty  by  the  assured ;  and  any  Hilse  representation  by  the  assured  of 
the  condition,  situation,  or  occupancy  of  the  property,  or  any  omisbion  to  make  known  every 
fact  material  to  the  risk,  or  an  over-valuation,  or  any  misrepresentation  whatever,  either  in 
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a  -written  applicatloii  or  otherwise ;  or  if  the  BBSiired  Bhall  have,  or  shall  hereafter  make  any 
other  insurance  on  the  property  hereby  insured,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Company  written  hereon,  or  if  the  above-mentioned  premises  shall  be  occupied  or  used 
so  as  to  increase  the  risk,  or  become  vacant  or  unoccupied,  and  so  remain  for  more  than 
thirty  days  without  notice  to,  and  consent  of,  this  Company  in  writing,  or  the  risk  be  in- 
creased by  the  erection  or  occupation  of  neighboring  bnildings,  or  by  any  means  whatever 
within  the  control  of  the  assured,  without  the  assent  of  this  Company  indorsed  hereon ;  or 
if  it  be  a  manofactnrinc  establisnment  running  in  whole  or  in  part  over  or  extra  time,  or 
running  at  night,  or  if  it  shall  cease  to  be  operated,  without  special  agreement  indorsed  on 
this  Policy;  or  if  the  property  be  sold  or  transferred,  or  any  change  take  place  in  title  or 
possession,  whether  by  legal  process,  or  Judicial  decree,  or  voluntary  transfer,  or  convey- 
ance ;  or  if  this  PoUcv  shaU  be  assigned  before  a  loss,  without  the  consent  of  the  Compan> 
indorsed  hereon  ;  or  if  the  Interest  of  the  assured  in  the  property,  whether  as  owner,  trus- 
tee, consignee,  factor,  agent,  mortgagee,  lessee,  or  otherwise,  be  not  truly  stated  in  this  Po- 
licy;  or  if  the  assured  shall  keep  gunpowder,  fire-works,  nitro-glycerine,  phosphorus,  salt- 
Eptre,  nitrate  of  soda,  petroleum,  naphtha,  gasoline,  benzine,  benzole  or  benzine  varnish,  or 
eep  or  use  camphene,  spirit-gas,  or  any  burning  fluid  or  chemical  oils,  without  written  per- 
mission in  this  Policy ;  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  this  Policy  shall  be  void. 

2.  This  assurance  does  not  apply  to  or  cover  jewels,  plate,  watches,  musical  or  scientific 
instruments  (piano-fortes  in  dwellini^s  excepted),  ornaments,  medals,  patterns,  printed  mu- 
sic, printed  books,  engravings,  paintings,  picture-Arames,  sculpture,  casts,  models  or  curiosi- 
ties, unless  particularly  spedLfled  in  this  Policy.  This  Company  shall  not  bo  liable  by  virtue 
of  this  Policy,  or  any  renewal  thereof,  until  the  premium  tnerefor  be  actuaUy  paid ;  nor  for 
loss  by  theft  at  or  after  a  fire ;  nor  for  money  or  bullion,  bills,  notes,  accounts,  deeds,  evi- 
dences of  debt,  or  securities  of  properties  of  any  kind ;  nor  for  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
caused  by  means  of  an  invasion,  insurrection,  riot,  civil  commotion,  or  military  or  usurped 
power;  nor  for  any  loss  in  buildings  unprovided  with  good  and  substantial  stone  or  brick 
chimneys,  the  absence  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  fire ;  nor  in  consequence  of  any 
neglect  or  deviation  from  the  laws  or  regulations  of  police,  where  such  exist ;  nor  for  any 
loss  caused  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  any  explosive  substance;  nor  by  lightning,  or 
explosions  of  any  kind,  unless  fire  ensues,  and  then  for  the  loss  or  damage  by  fire  only,  which 
loss  shall  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  damaged  property  after  the  casualty  by  explosion 
or  lightning. 

3.  If  a  budding  shall  fUl.  except  as  the  result  of  a  fire,  all  insurance  by  this  Company  on  it 
or  its  contents  shall  immediately  cea«(e  and  determine. 

4.  If  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  tlie  property  be  any  other  than  the  entire,  unconditional, 
and  sole  ownership  of  the  property,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  assured,  or  if  the  building 
insured  stands  on  leased  ground,  it  must  be  so  represented  to  the  Company,  and  so  express- 
ed in  the  written  part  of  tnis  Policy,  otherwise  the  Policy  shall  be  void,  when  property  haa 
been  sold  and  delivered,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  so  that  all  interest  or  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  assured  herein  named  has  ceased,  this  insurance  on  such  property  shall  immediately 
terminate.    Goods  held  on  storage  must  be  separately  and  specifically  insured. 

5.  If,  during  this  insurance,  the  above-mentioned  premises  shall  be  used  for  any  trade, 
business  or  vocation,  or  for  storing,  using,  or  vending  therein  any  of  the  articles,  goods,  or 
merchandise  denominated  hazardous,  or  extra-hazardous,  or  specially  hazardous  in  the  se- 
cond class  of  hazards  printed  on  the  back  of  this  Policy ;  or  if^  the  occupation  of  such  pre- 
mises be  changed  ftom  one  of  the  class  denominated  extra-hazardous  or  specially  hazaroous 
to  that  of  another  of  the  same  class,  except  as  herein  specially  agreed  to  in  writing  upon  this 
Policy,  then  and  f^om  thenceforth,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  so  appropriated,  applied,  or 
used,  this  Policy  shall  cease,  and  be  of  no  force  or  effect. 

6.  The  best  endeavors  of  the  assured  shall  be  used  in  saving  and  protecting  the  property 
from  damage  at  and  after  the  fire :  and  in  case  of  fkUure  so  to  do,  this  Company  will  not  be 
liable  for  damage  caused  by  uuch  failure ;  and  there  can  be  no  abandonment  to  uie  Company 
of  the  property  insured. 

The  use  of  general  terms,  or  any  thing  less  than  a  distinct,  specific  agreement,  clearly  ex- 
pressed and  indorsed  on  this  Policy,  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  waiver  of  any  printed  or 
written  condition  or  restriction  therein. 

7.  In  cose  of  any  other  insurance  upon  the  property  hereby  insured,  whether  made  prior 
or  sibsequont  to  the  date  of  this  Policy,  the  assured  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  of  this  Com- 
pany no  greater  proportion  of  the  loss  sustained  than  the  sum  hereby  insured  bears  to  the 
whole  amount  insured  thereon ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  that,  in  case  of  the  as- 
sured holding  any  other  Policy  in  this  or  any  other  Company  on  the  property  insured,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  average,  this  Policy  shall  be  subject  to  average  in  like  manner. 

Reinsurance,  in  case  of  loss,  to  be  settled  in  proportion  as  the  sum  reinsured  shall  boar 
to  the  whole  sum  covered  by  the  reinsured  company. 

8.  This  insurance  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  the  assured.  In  which 
cose  the  Company  shall  retain  only  the  customary  short  rates  for  the  time  the  Policy  has 
been  in  force.  The  insurance  may  also  be  terminated  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  Com- 
pany.  on  giving  notice  to  that  effect,  and  reftinding  a  ratable  proportion  of  the  premium  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  Policy. 

9.  Persons  sustaining  loss  or  damage  by  fire  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  said  loss  to  the 
Company,  and,  as  soon  thereafter  as  posisible,  render  a  particular  account  of  such  loss,  sign- 
ed and  sworn  to  by  them,  stating  whether  any  and  w^hat  other  insurance  has  been  made  on 
the  same  property,  giving  copies  of  the  written  portion  of  all  Policies  thereon,  also  the  actual 
cash  value  of  the  prop.-rty  and  their  interest  therein,  for  what  purpose  or  by  whom  the 
building  insured,  or  containing  the  property  insured,  and  the  several  parts  thereof,  weie 
used  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  when  and  how  the  fire  originated,  and  shall  also  produce  a  cer- 
tificate under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a  Ma^istratu  or  Notary  Public  (.nearest  to  the  place  of  the 
flre,  not  concerned  in  the  loss  as  a  creditor  or  otherwise,  nor  related  to  the  assured),  stating 
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fhAt  he  has  examined  tbe  circnmstancefl  attending  tlie  looSf  knows  tile  character  and  dream- 
stances  of  the  assared,  and  verily  believes  that  the  assured  lias,  withont  frand,  sustained  loss 
on  the  property  InHnred,  to  the  amount  which  such  Magistrate  or  Notaiy  Public  shall  certify. 
The  assured  shall,  if  required,  submit  to  an  examination  or  examinations  under  oath  by  any 
person  appointed  by  the  Company,  and  subscribe  to  such  examinadons  when  reduced  to 
writing,  and  shall  also  produce  their  books  of  account  and  other  vouchers,  and  exhibit  the 
same  for  examination  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  and  permit  extracts  and  coi^es  tiiereof 
to  be  made ;  the  assured  shall  also  produce  certified  copies  of  all  bills  and  invoices,  the  ori- 
ginals of  which  have  been  lost,  and  shall  exhibit  all  that  remains  of  the  property  which  was 
covered  by  this  Policy,  damaged  or  not  damaged,  for  examination  to  any  person  or  persons 
named  by  the  Company. 

When  personal  property  is  damaged,  the  assured  shall  forthwith  cause  it  to  be  put  in 
order,  assorting  and  arranging  the  various  articles  according  to  their  kinds,  separating  the 
damaged  f^om  the  undamaged,  and  shall  cause  an  inventory  to  be  made,  and  ftirnished  to  the 
Companv,  of  the  whole,  naming  the  quantity,  quality,  and  cost  of  each  article.  The  amount 
of  sound  value  and  of  aamage  shall  then  be  ascertamed  by  appraisal  of  each  article  by  com- 
petent persons  (not  interested  in  the  loss  as  creditorsorotnerwise,  nor  related  to  the  assured 
or  sufferers),  to  be  mutually  appointed  by  the  assured  and  the  Company ;  their  report,  in 
writine,  to  be  made  under  oath  oefore  any  magistrate  or  otherpropeiiy  conunisaioned  person ; 
one-luur  of  the  appraiser's  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  assured.  The  Company  reserves  the  right 
to  take  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  articles  at  their  appraised  value ;  and  until  such  prooA^ 
declarations,  and  certificates  are  produced,  and  examinations  and  appraisals  permitted  by  the 
claimant,  the  loss  shall  not  be  payable. 

In  case  of  loss  on  property  held  in  trust,  or  on  commission,  or  if  the  interest  of  the  assured 
be  other  than  the  entire  and  sole  ownership,  the  names  of  the  respective  owners  shall  be  set 
forth,  together  with  their  respective  interests  therein.  If  this  Policy  is  made  payable,  in 
case  of  loss,  to  a  third  party,  or  held  as  collateral  security,  the  proofli  of  loss  shall  be  made 
by  the  party  originally  insured,  unless  there  has  been  an  actual  sale  of  the  property  insured. 
All  nmud  or  attempt  at  f^aud,  by  false  swearing,  or  otherwise,  shall  cause  a  fbrfeiture  of  aQ 
claim  on  this  Company  under  this  Policy. 

But  provided,  in  case  differences  shall  arise  touching  any  loss  or  damage  after  proof  thereof 
has  been  received  in  due  form,  the  matter  shall,  at  the  vnitten  request  of  citner  par^,  be 
■ubmitted  to  impartial  arbitrators,  whose  award  in  writing  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  ss 
to  the  amount  or  such  loss  or  damage,  but  shall  not  decide  the  liabilitr  of  the  Company 
under  this  Policy ;  and,  provided  farther,  that  it  shall  be  optional  vtrltn  the  Company  to 
repair,  rebuild,  or  replace  the  property  lost  or  damaged  with  other  of  like  kind  and  quality 
within  a  reasonable  time,  giving  notice  of  their  intention  so  to  do  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  the  proofk  herein  required ;  and  in  case  this  Company  elect  to  rebuild,  the  assured 
shall,  if  required,  famish  plan  and  specifications  of  the  buildings  destroyed. 

The  cash  value  of  property  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire  shall  in  no  case  exceed  what 
would  be  the  coflt  to  tne  assured,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  of  replacing  the  sune  ■  and  in  case 
of  the  depreciation  of  such  property,  fh)m  use  or  otherwise,  a  suitable  deduction  fh>m  the 
cash  cost  of  replacing  shall  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  actual  cash  value. 

10.  Thifl  insurance,  the  risk  not  being  changed,  may  be  continued  for  such  farther  time  as 
•hall  be  agreed  on,  provided  the  premium  therefor  is  paid  and  indorsed  on  this  Policy,  or  a 
receipt  given  for  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  considered  as  continued  under  the  original  renpre- 
sentation,  and  for  the  original  amounts  and  divisions,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  writmg; 
but  in  case  there  shall  have  been  anv  change  in  the  risk,  either  within  itself  or  by  neighbor- 
ing  buildings,  not  made  known  to  the  Company  by  the  assured  at  the  time  of  renewal,  this 
Policy  and  renewal  shall  be  void. 

11.  It  is  a  part  of  this  contract  that  any  person,  other  than  the  assured,  who  may  have 
jirocnred  this  insurance  to  be  taken  by  this  Company,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  agent  oCtht 
assured  named  in  this  Policy,  and  not  of  this  Company  under  any  circumstancea  whatever, 
or  in  any  transaction  relating  to  this  insurance. 

13.  It  is  l\irthermore  hereby  expressly  provided  and  mutually  agreed,  that  no  suitor  action 
against  this  Company,  for  the  recovery  of  any  claim  by  virtue  of  this  Policy,  shall  be  sus- 
tainable in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Chancery,  until  after  an  award  shall  have  been  obtained, 
fixing  the  amount  of  such  claim  in  the  manner  above  provided,  nor  unless  aoch  suit  or  action 
shall  be  commenced  within  twelve  months  next  after  the  loss  shall  occur ;  and  should  any 
suit  or  action  be  commenced  against  this  Companv  after  the  expiration  of  the  aforeaaid 
twelve  months,  the  lapse  of  time  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  validity  of  such  claim,  any  statute  of  limitation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


. Gcut. —The  generating  or  evaporating  within  the  building  or  oontifuons  thereto  of 

any  substance  for  a  burning  gas.  or  the  use  of  gasoline  for  lighting,  is  prohiolted  onder  this 
Policy,  unless  permitted  In  writmg  hereon. 


'  Fencen  and  other  Yard  Fixtures^  also  Store  Furniture  and  Fixhtret,  are  not  insored 
onder  the  within  Policy,  unless  separately  and  specifically  mentioned. 

^E^  Builders'  Risk.— The  working  of  carpenters,  rooffers,  tinsmiths,  gas-flttera^umbera, 
or  othei  mechanics,  in  building,  altering,  or  repairing  the  premises  named  in  this  f^licy,  will 
vitiate  tho  a<une,  unless  permission  fbr  such  work  be  Indorsed  in  writing  hereon,  except  In 
dwelling-houses  only,  where  five  days  are  allowed  in  any  one  year  for  incidental  repairt. 
without  notice  or  Indorsement. 

(fr*  And  it  is  herebt  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  this  Company  and 
the  assured,  that  this  Policy  is  made  and  accepted  In  reference  to  the  foresolnK  terms  and 
conditions,  and  to  the  classes  of  hazards  and  memoranda  printed  on  the  back  of  this  Policy, 
which  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  are  to  be  oaed  and  retorted  to 
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In  order  to  determine  the  riffhts  and  obligations  of  the  parties  hereto,  in  all  eases  not  herein 
otherwise  specially  provided  for  In  writing. 

Ix  Witness  Whxrbof  have  have  caased  these  Presents  to  be  signed  by  their 

President,  and  attested  by  their  Secretary,  or  other  officer,  in  the  thfi 

daj  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 


8ecr€tary. 


Pretident: 


»» 


•  ♦• 


Annexed  are  translationB  of  the  Foreign  Policies  referred  to  in  the  above 
Beport. 

[tkanslation.] 

"THE     UNION 


Chartered  6th  October,  1838, 


No.  86,096. 

AxonKT  Ihsubsd, 
Fr.  48,000. 

PBminJM, 

Fr.  an.eo. 


CITY  OF  PABIS 

INSnRANO:^ 
POLICY. 


HB.  RITTBB. 

TlBlf, 

TEN  YEABS. 

From  18th  Feb.  19BT, 

To  18th  Feb.  1887. 


•  ♦• 


"GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

**Abt.  1.  The  Company  insures  the  personal  and  real  property  described  in  the  present 
Policy  against  damage  by  Fire,  even  if  the  fire  should  be  caased  by  lightning.  The.  Company 
insnres,  moreover,  m  case  of  fire,  the  following  risks,  when  tiie  same  are  stipulated  in  the 
Policy,  vl«.: 

TenanCs  Bisk ;  that  is  to  say,  the  effects  of  the  responsibOity  for  which  the  party  insured 
is  liable  as  a  tenant,  according  to  articles  1733  and  1734  of  the  Cfode  Napoleon. 

Claimfi  of  Neighbors  ;  to  wit,  the  conseauenoes  of  any  action  that  neighbors  may  take 
against  the  insured  on  the  plea  of  communicattng  flre  to  their  property,  as  provided  for  by 
Articles  Nos.  1882,  1883,  and  1884  of  the  same  Code. 

(Mims  qf  Tenants  against  the  Owner ^  for  damage  caused  to  their  ftimiture  and  goods,  in 
accx)rdance  with  the  cases  provided  for  by  Articles  1886  and  1731  of  the  same  Code. 

Abt.  2.  The  Company  will  not  be  responsible  in  cases  of  flre  occasioned  by  war,  invasion, 
riot,  military  force  of  any  kind,  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes. 

Art.  8.  The  Company  will  not  insure  storehouses,  or  magazines,  or  manufactories  of 
gunpowder,  deeds  of  all  kinds,  precious  stones  and  Jewels,  gold  and  sUvcr  bullion  and  coin. 

In  case  of  explosion  or  detonation,  even  when  caused  by  lightning,  the  Company  will  not 
be  responsible  for  the  damage  resulting  thereflrom,  but  wUl  only  guarantee  to  make  good  the 
damage  from  flre  caused  thereby. 

The  Company  will  not  be  responsible  for  articles  lost  or  stolen,  nor  for  laces,  cashmeres, 
Jewelry,  medals,  plate,  pictures,  statues,  and  generally  all  rare  or  precious  articles,  whether 
movable  or  fixed,  unless  the  same  shidl  be  insured  tov  special  and  specific  sums. 

The  Comnany  will  be  responsible  for  material  damage  only,  ana  shall  not  be  held  to  grant 
any  indemnity  for  change  of  street  line,  lack  of  tenants  or  profit,  cancelment  of  leases,  inoc< 
cnpation.  cessation  of  labor,  or  for  any  other  loss  not  material.  Ail  the  above  exceptions 
shaU  apply  equally  to  the  insurance  of  the  risks  mentioned  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  para- 
graphs of  Art.  1. 

AjtT.  4.  The  insurance  shall  in  no  case  result  to  Uie  profit  of  the  party  insured,  but  shall 

Siarantee  to  him  only  indemnity  for  such  actual  loss  as  he  may  suffer ;  consequently  the  party 
sared  shall  not  be  entitled  to  cite  or  give  as  evidence  the  amounts  insured,  the  premiums 
paid,  or  the  designations  and  valuations  contained  in  the  Policy  as  an  acknowldgement  or 
proor  of  the  existence  and  value  of  the  articles  insured,  either  at  the  time  of  contracting  the 
insurance  or  in  case  of  flre. 
Abt.  5.  Premiums  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  head  office  of  the  Company  in  Paris. 
No  receipt  for  premiums  shall  be  valid  unless  mentioned  in  the  Policy  or  taken  from  tha 
register  ox  renewal  receipts  with  oounterparts. 
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The  first  year>  premium  must  be  paid  down  iroon  the  Policy  beine  signed,  tttmn  which 
time  the  innurance  shall  take  immediate  effect,  or  the  premium  for  the  first  year  shall  be  paid 
upon  the  day  that  the  insurance  commences.  In  all  cases  the  Policy  shall  not  be  binding 
nntil  after  the  payment  of  the  first  year's  premium. 

The  simple  payment  of  the  premium  before  the  Policy  is  signed  shall  not  bind  either  the 
applicant  or  the'Company ;  and  they  shall  only  be  bound  after  the  Policy  is  signed  by  both 
parties. 

Art.  6.  The  premiums  for  the  years  subsequent  to  the  first  year  shall  be  p«id  at  the  latest 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  same  become  due. 

In  dcfbult  of  the  payment  of  any  one  premium  within  fifteen  days  after  dne,  the  force  of 
the  insurance  shall  bo  suspended  without  it  being  necessary  to  make  any  demand  or  k^ 
summons  for  payment,  and  the  party  insured,  in  case  of  loss,  shaU  not  be  entitled  to  any 
indemnity. 

The  insurance  shall  remain  suspended  even  durine  the  proceedings  taken  by  the  Gompany 
to  collect  the  over-due  premium ;  but  the  Policy  shall  in  all  cases  become  again  T^d.  draqr 
fk'om  the  noon  of  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  payment  of  the  OTer^ae  premium  im^ 
the  costs,  if  any,  shall  be  made  to  and  accepted  by  the  Company.  It  is  understood  that  the 
payment  of  an  uver-<lue  premium  during  or  after  a  fire  shall  not  give  the  pasty  insured  any 
right  to  indemnity. 

The  collection  of  former  premiums  made  by  the  Company  at  the  r^dences  of  parties 
insured  shall  not  be  considered  as  affecting  the  preceding  stipiUationB. 

If  the  premium  Is  not  paid  within  the  period  of  one  year  dating  fh)m  the  time  when  due, 
the  Policy  shall  be  considered  cancelled  at  law  for  the  tune  still  to  run,  without  the  necMsity 
of  giving  any  notice  to  that  effect.  The  unpaid  premium  shall  remain  due  to  the  Company 
as  indemnity. 

In  case  of  legal  proceedings,  the  Policy  shall  not  be  considered  as  legally  cancelled  nntil  one 
year  after  the  last  act  in  such  process  at  law. 

Art.  7.  The  party  insured  must  declare  and  cause  to  be  stated  in  the  Policy,  tinder  oenattf 
of  jorfeiting  au  riyfit  to  in/ienwity  in  com  qf  fire,  whether  the  property  insured  belongi 
wholly  or  only  partially  to  him,  whether  he  owns  the  ground  upon  which  the  buildhig  insured 
is  situated,  whether  he  Is  a  party  deriving  profit  f^om  the  property,  or  a  creditor,  tenant,  or 
agent,  and  generally  in  what  capacity  he  acts. 

Art.  8.  In  the  event  of  the  sale  or  deed  of  gift  of  the  property  insured,  the  seller  or  donor 
shall  require  the  new  proprietor  to  execute  the  Policy,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  the  Company, 
in  addition  to  the  premiums  due,  an  indemnity  equal  to  one  year's  premium. 

In  ca^c  of  death,  sale,  or  deed  of  gift,  the  heirs  or  new  proprietors  shall  declare  their  quali- 
ficutlons  within  one  month  following  the  death,  sale,  or  deed  of  gift,  and  cause  such  dedarS' 
tion  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Policy. 

In  case  of  dissolution  of  copartnership,  suspension  of  pajment  or  fkOure,  the  party 
insured  or  bis  assigns  are  required  to  immediately  declare  such  dissolution  of  copartnership, 
suspension,  or  failure,  and  cause  their  declaration  to  be  noted  on  the  Policy. 

Art.  9.  The  party  insured  shall  be  required  to  notify  the  Company,  and  cause  such  notifi- 
cation to  be  mentioned  on  the  Policy,  and  to  pay  an  additional  premium  if  required,  in  tiie 
following  cases,  to  wit : 

Before  making  changes  or  additions  in  buildings  insured,  or  containing  inroperty  insured, 
which  shall  multiply  or  Increase  the  risk. 

Before  erecting  in  such  buildings  or  in  contiguous  buildings,  any  factory,  work,  or  steam- 
engine,  or  establishing  any  trade  or  industry  that  shall  increase  the  risk  ttom.  fire. 

Before  placing  In  such  building  provisions,  goods,  or  any  articles  whatsoever  which  might 
add  to  the  perils  of  fire. 

Before  transporting  the  property  insured  to  a  place  oUier  than  that  designated  in  tiie 
Policy. 

Before  transferring  the  insurance  on  tenant's  risks  and  claims  of  neighbors  from  one  jdace 
to  another. 

If  buildings  roofed  with  wood  or  thatch,  a  theatre,  factory,  or  fbundry,  should  be  erected 
upon  property  contlguouH  to  that  assured,  the  partv  Insured  shall  give  notice  within  a  month 
at  the  latest  after  the  establishment  and  construction  of  such  buildings,  and  cause  his  deda* 
ration  to  be  noted  on  the  Policy,  and  pay  an  additional  premium. 

Art.  10.  If  the  party  insured  shall  have  covered  the  property  specified  in  this  insurance 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  present  l*olicy,  or  If  he  shall  subsequently  guarantee  such  property 
for  whatever  cause  and  amount  whatsoever.  In  any  mutual  association  or  by  any  under 
writers  of  any  name  or  denomination,  he  shall  declare  the  same,  and  cause  it  to  be  noted  b 
the  Policy. 

If  the  party  Insured  shall  have  previously  covered,  or  if  he  shall  subsequently  cover 
articles  other  than  those  included  In  this  Insurance  but  forming  part  of  one  and  the  same 
risk,  he  shall  likewise  be  required  to  declare  the  fact,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  Policy. 

Art.  11.  Upon  receiving  the  declarations  required  by  Articles  8,  9,  and  10,  the  Company 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  cancel  the  Policy  by  giving  simple  notice  to  that  effect,  ana  the 
premiums  paid  or  due  snail  belong  to  the  Company. 

In  default  of  receiving  such  declarations  within  the  time  specified,  and  of  the  mention  of 
the  same  on  the  Policy,  the  insurance  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  msured,  his  representa- 
tives or  assigns  shall  not  have  any  right  to  indemnity  in  case  of  fire. 

Art.  13.  All  concealment,  or  false  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  insured  tending  to  dimin- 
ish the  degree  of  risk  or  change  its  character,  shall  render  the  insurance  void  ;  and  it  shall 
be  void  even  when  such  concealment  or  false  declaration  do  not  affect  the  loss  or  damage 
caused  to  the  property  insured.    (Art.  M8,  Commercial  Code.) 

Art.  13.  Immediately  upon  a  fire  breaking  out,  the  party  insured  shall  employ  all  means  hi 
his  power  to  arrest  its  progress  and  save  the  property  insured. 
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The  Company  will  take  Into  account  all  damage  and  cost  occasioned  by  removal,  on  proper 
proof. 

The  party  insured  is  required  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  manager  in  Paris,  in  case 
of  Are. 

Art.  14.  Immediately  after  a  fire,  the  party  insured  shall  make  a  declaration  of  the  same, 
at  his  own  cost,  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  district,  and  this  declaration  shall 
state  the  precise  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fire,  its  duration,  the  known  or  presumptive 
origin  of  the  same,  the  means  taken  to  arrest  its  progress,  as  well  as  all  other  incidental  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  shall  also  specify  the  nature  and  approximate  amount  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained. A  formal  copy  of  this  declaration  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Company  without  delay. 
The  party  insured  shall  further  be  required  to  draw  up  and  transmit  a  statement  of  the  ar- 
ticles burned,  damaged,  and  saved.  If  the  party  insured  shall  not  transmit  the  documents  re- 
quired by  the  present  Article  within  fifteen  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fire,  he  shall  for- 
feit all  rights  and  claims  upon  the  Company,  imless  in  the  case  of  proof  that  he  was  unable 
to  do  so. 

Art.  15.  In  case  buildings  insured  by  the  Company  shall  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  authorities),  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of  a  fire,  in  such  case,  the  Com- 
pany will  make  eood  the  loss. 

Art.  16.  The  Insured  shall  be  required  to  prove,  by  all  the  means  and  documents  in  his 
possession,  the  exintence  and  value  of  the  property  insured,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  fire,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustained. 

Thi;  Company  shall  be  entitled  to  require  the  party  insured  to  make  oath  to  his  statements 
in  due  form  according  to  law. 

Any  party  insured  who  shall  knowingly  exaggerate  the  amount  of  his  damage,  or  who 
shall  assume  articles  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  flames,  when  they  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  or  who  shall  misrepresent  or  remove  a  piart  or  the  whole  of  the  articles 
saved,  or  who  shall  present  untrue  and  fhiudulent  documents  and  means  as  evidence,  or  who, 
finally,  shall  have  willingly  caused  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  property  insured,  shall  for- 
feit all  rights  to  indemnification,  and  the  Company  shaU  be  at  liberty  to  cancel  all  the  Policies 
that  it  may  have  granted  to  said  insured. 

Art  17.  Damages  for  loss  by  fire  shall  be  adjusted  either  by  private  agreement,  or  be  ap- 
praised after  investigation  by  two  experts  selected  by  the  parties,  either  on  the  spot  or  else- 
where. If  the  exi>ert8  cannot  agree,  they  shall  choose  a  third  arbitrator,  the  three  actine  in 
common  accord,  the  majority  ruling.  The  parties  may  require  that  the  third  arbitrator  shall 
be  chosen  at  a  point  other  than  that  where  the  party  insured  may  reside.  In  case  either  of 
the  parties  shall  fail  to  appoint  his  arbitrator,  or  in  case  the  two  experts  shall  neglect  to 
name  a  third  expert,  the  same  shall  be  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  most  earnest  of  the 
two  parties,  by  the  President  of  the  Civil  or  Commercial  Court  of  the  district. 

In  all  cases,  the  cost  of  appraisement  shall  be  borne  equally— one-half  by  the  Company  and 
the  other  half  by  the  party  insured. 

Art.  18.  Real  property,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  soil,  and  personal  property,  shall  be 
appraised  at  their  actual  value  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Provisions  and  goods  shall  be  esti- 
mated at  the  prices  current  on  the  day  of  the  fire.  Articles  and  goods  in  course  of  manufac- 
ture shall  be  appraised  at  the  rate  of  the  raw  material,  with  the  addition  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
fhctnre,  up  to  the  date  of  the  fire. 

Art.  19.  If  it  should  result  upon  valuation  by  private  agreement  or  fW)m  the  appraisers* 
formal  valuation,  that  the  value  of  the  property  insured  is  less  than  the  amount  insured,  the 
party  insured  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  only  for  the  actual  and  proven  loss. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  appear,  that  the  value  of  the  property  covered  by  the  Policy, 
exceeded  at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  sum  insured,  in  such  case  the  party  insured  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  his  own  underwriter  fur  such  excess,  and  in  tills  capacity  he  shall  bear  his  share 
of  the  loss  in  the  proper  proportion. 

Should  there  be  several  insurers,  and  if  the  declarations  required  by  the  first  paragraph  of 
Article  10  have  been  noted,  the  Company,  in  case  of  fire,  shall  bear  its  due  proportion  of  the 
loss  adjusted,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  present  policy. 

In  no  case  shall  the  Company  be  required  to  pay  more  than  the  sum  insured  by  it,  and  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  appraisement. 

Art.  20.  The  insui'ed  shall  not  make  any  abandonment,  either  total  or  partial,  of  the  pro- 
perty insured,  whether  damaged  or  undamaged. 

The  Company  shall  be  entitled  to  take  either  all  or  a  portion  of  the  damaged  property  and 
materials  appertaining  to  burned  buildings,  at  their  appraised  value. 

The  Company  may,  within  a  period  specified  by  the  arbitrators  or  fixed  by  private  agree- 
ment, cause  any  building  damaged  or  destrovetl  by  fire  to  be  repaired  or  reconstructed,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  appraisers.  The  Company  may  lilcewise  repair  or  replace  in 
kind,  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  articles  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire. 

Art.  21.  The  insurance  of  tenants'  risks  is  based  upon  the  total  value  of  the  building  when 
It  is  occupied  by  only  one  tenant,  and  in  this  case  the  loss  by  flj'e  is  regulated  in  accordance 
with  Articles  18  and  19.  In  case  there  should  be  several  tenants,  the  tenant's  risk  is  based 
upon  the  amount  of  rent. 

If  the  tenant  should  have  covered  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  fifteen  times  the  annual  amount 
of  hb  rent,  the  Company  will  be  responsible  in  his  stead,  for  the  total  damage  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  sum  insured. 

If  he  has  insured  a  less  sum,  the  Company  will  only  be  responsible  for  damage  in  the  pro- 
portion existing  between  the  amount  insured  and  fifteen  years*  rent. 

Art.  22.  In  case  of  fire,  or  in  the  case  provided  for  by  Article  16,  the  Company  reserves  to 
itself  its  rights,  and  those  of  the  party  insured,  against  all  defendants  generally,  in  whatso- 
ever capacity  they  may  come,  and  especially  against  tenants,  neighbors,  incendiaries,  mu- 
tual insurance  associaUons,  underwrltera,  insuring  for  premiums  or  otherwise ;  and  to  ttds 
end  and  effect,  the  purty  insured,  as  fiur  as  he  is  concerned,  hereby  delegates  his  rights  to  the 
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ConiMny.  wltbovt  reqntring  any  goarmntce  bj  tUs  potter  akme,  dtepmiBC  wttti  nj  n/Our 
inftmment  of  ceMlon.  tniufer,  deed,  or  cooveyanoe.  llie  party  iiwitred  la  bovnd,  at  the 
reqoeat  of  the  Company,  to  eonflrm  and  reiterate  this  delegation  and  aaaignment  of  hia  ri^Ma 
in  a  separate  instrument,  drawn  op  before  a  notary ;  and  furthermore,  to  reiterate  tlie  dde- 
gation  in  his  receipt  for  payment  of  damases. 

8hoold  Are  be  rommonicated  from  a  bnBdinc  insured  by  the  Company  to  another  bvCdlng 
also  insored  by  it.  the  Company  may  refrain  from  taking  proceedings  agaiutt  tlie  partf  lo* 
sored,  wliose  bailding  commonicated  the  fire  to  the  other :  but  this  ahafi  apply  ooqr  to  real 
and  immorable  property. 

Akt.  23.  The  amoont  of  the  adjnated  damage  is  payable  ia  cash,  at  the  head  oflee  of  Um 
Company. 

AAer  a  loss,  whaterer  may  be  the  amoont  of  the  damage,  the  Company  nay  caned  the 
Polirr,  either  in  ftill  or  partially,  by  a  simple  notice  to  that  effect ;  the  jvenuom  or  prenioBi 
paid  Belon^nK  to  the  Company. 

Abt.  M.  All  soils  for  recovery  of  damagea  most  be  brooght  within  six  months  alter  the 
date  of  the  flre  or  the  laat  paper  sent  in  regarding  the  claim.  Conaeqaenthr,  after  tlie  a^ln- 
tion  of  that  term,  the  Company  cannot  be  reqoirM  to  make  any  compennation.** 


[tbahslatioh.] 
THE  GERMAN  PHCENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
q^  FRANKFORT^N-THE-MAIN. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

"  Art.  1 .  The  Comjpany  insores  against  damage  by  flre,  and  goarantees  not  onfar  Indemniilea* 
tion  for  actoal  and  olrect  damage  by  flre,  but  agrees,  moreover,  to  make  good  aO  loss  that 
may  occor  to  the  property  inHored  by  lightning,  water,  damage  in  attempting  to  ^re  and  re- 
move eoodn,  an  well  as  the  value  of  missing  articles,  upon  proper  proof.  When  boildings  in- 
sared  by  the  Company  shall  be  torn  down,  in  cases  of  conflagration,  by  order  of  the  compet»t 
authorities,  the  Company  will  make  good  the  loss  to  the  insured. 

The  Company  will  not  make  good  any  loss  by  fire  resulting  from  the  effects  of  war,  military 
forces,  rebellion,  riot,  illegal  force,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  or  gross  neglect  on  tbie 
part  of  the  person  or  persons  insured.  In  case  of  explosion  the  Company  will  not  be  remon- 
sibli;  for  the  destruction  cauned  thereby,  bat  will  make  good  any  damage  by  fire  so  or^glB- 
ate<l.  By  Hp<>cial  agreement,  and  upon  tiie  payment  of  an  additional  premium,  the  Company 
will  become  rei«]>on8ible  for  damage  caused  by  explosions  disconnected  fhnn  loss  by  fire. 

In  case  of  damage  to  or  the  loss  of  articles  by  water,  or  in  attempting  to  save  the  same, 
the  Company  will  not  grant  compensation  unless  the  building  containing  them  or  that  Im- 
mediately  contiguous  shall  l)e  on  nre.  Compensation  for  articles  missing  will  only  be  aJQowed 
when  the  party  insured  shall,  within  three  days  after  the  fire,  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
proper  authorities,  with  an  exact  statement  of  the  missine  objects.  In  any  event,  no  com- 
pensution  shall  be  paid  Tor  such  articles  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  ordered 
by  the  authorities.  The  obligations  of  the  Company  towards  the  party  insured  are  ddtned 
solely  by  the  contents  of  the  policy  and  renewals. 

AitT.  "2.  The  (.'ompauv  does  not  insure  powder-mills,  or  depots  or  mi^azinea  for  the  stor- 
age of  gunpowder :  una,  furthermore,  documents  of  every  description,  especially  securities, 
coin  and  paper  money,  jewels,  real  gems,  gold  and  silver  in  bars  are  entirely  excluded  from 
Insunince.  Lace,  cAshmcres,  ornaments,  medals,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  paintings,  statnary. 
and  especially  all  rare  and  costly  articles,  as  well  as  such  objects  as  have  an  imaginary  and 
extrinsic  value,  whether  iMTrional  or  real,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  insured  unless  speaally 
sneclflcfl  in  the  policy.  VVitli  regard  to  buildings,  all  parts  not  specially  excepted  in  weo(»- 
ditions,  and  thus,  consequently,  the  cellars  and  foundations,  are  included  in  the  insurance. 
Articles  situated  outside  the  limits  specified  in  the  Policy  are  not  considered  to  be  insored. 

Art.  3.  In  order  that  the  insumnce  may  not  prove  an  incentive  to  improper  gain  on  the 
pjirt  of  the  insured,  the  said  party  shall  not  be  entitled  to  make  use  of  indirectly,  or  referto 
the  amount  insured,  ur  the  premiums  i>aid,  or  the  descriptions  and  estimates  contained  in 
the  Policy  as  un  acknowledgment,  or  proof,  or  presumption  of  the  value,  or  even  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  articles  insured ;  moreover,  the  party  insured  is  boimd  to  show  to  the  Compa- 
ny the  existence  and  value  of  the  articles  insured  at  the  time  of  the  flre  by  all  means  sod 
certificates  in  his  power,  as  well  as  the  genuineness  and  amount  of  the  damage  sustained. 

Art.  i.  The  party  insured  is  hound  to  answer  correctly  the  questions  printed  on  the  Form 
of  Application,  and  to  state  accurately,  in  any  documents  executed  by  him  and  attached  to 
said  Application,  all  f^cts  regarding  the  danger  of  fire  and  the  nature  of  the  articles  propos- 
c<l  to  bo  insured. 

Art.  5.  The  party  Insured  must  declare,  and  cause  to  be  stated  in  the  Policy,  whether  he 
is  the  owner  of  n  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  articles  insured,  or  whether  he  is  acting  as 
user,  creditor,  manager,  attorney,  or  in  whatever  other  capacity. 

Art.  U.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  present  Policy,  the  property  shall  have  been 
insured  elsewhere,  notice  thereof  shall  be  i:lven  and  mentioned  in  the  Policy. 

Art.  7.  The  insurance  -^haU  not  be  valid  except  upon  due  payment  of  the  premiums.  The 
acceptance  of  the  Policy  and  of  the  R<;ncwal  Iteceipts  by  the  insured  shul  constitute  his 
assent  to  the  premium  and  duration  of  the  insurance  as  therein  expressed.  The  party  in- 
sured is  bound  to  pav  his  premium  without  being  summoned  to  the  Agent  of  the  Company 
at  the  lattcr's  domicile,  and  the  Company  is  not  bound  to  demand  payment  of  the  same.  If 
^he  annual  premium  upon  an  insurance,  contracted  for  a  term  of  yean,  shall  not  be  paid  at 
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the  commencement  of  f^cb  inBorance  year,  then  the  insarance  shall  be  yoid,  but  the  Comp.v 
ny  shall  have  the  right  to  collect  the  premlam  by  dae  process  of  law.  The  insurance  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  again  in  force  until  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  after 
all  unpaid  back-premiums  shall  have  been  paid  and  received.  No  return  of  premiums  once 
paid  shall  be  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  mentioned  in  Article  No.  18.  Payment  of 
a  premium  or  premiums  previously  lapsed  made  during  or  after  a  fire  shall  give  no  right  to 
indenmiiication. 

Akt.  8.  If,  durine  the  term  of  the  insurance,  the  risk  from  fire  should  increase— if  the  pro- 
I)erty  insuretl  should  change  owners— If  the  property  insured  should  be  transferred  to  other 

Premises  than  those  specified  in  the  Policy,  or  if  the  property  should  be  insored  by  another 
lompany,  then,  in  each  and  all  of  these  cases,  the  farther  continnanceof  the  insurance  shall 
be  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Company.  The  party  insured  shall  be  required  to  apply  for 
such  consent  in  writing,  and,  if  the  same  be  granted,  a  memorandum  to  that  effect  shall  be 
made. 

Art.  9.  In  case  of  a  fire  occurring,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  party  insured  to  do  his  utmost 
to  save  the  articles  insured,  and  to  give  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  same  to  his  best  abili- 
ty both  during  and  after  their  removal.  But  such  removal  sluUl  only  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  1.  above  stated,  and  not  against  the  orders  of  the  agent  or 
contrary  to  special  conditions  or  insurance.  Immediately  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire, 
the  agent  for  the  district  must  be  notified,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  head  agent.  When  such 
immediate  notification  is  not  possible,  notice  must,  in  any  event,  be  given  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fire.  In  case  there  should  be  no  agent  of  the  Compa- 
ny in  the  locality,  notice  of  the  fire  must  then  be  sent  to  the  manager  of  the  Company. 
Art.  10.  In  case  of  loss  or  damage,  the  party  insured  shall  be  bound  as  follows,  viz. : 

A.  To  make  a  deposition  and  statement  of  his  own  accord  within  three  days  after  the  fire, 
before  the  proper  authorities,  as  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  fire,  the  duration  thereof, 
and  the  known  or  supposititious  causes  of  the  same,  the  means  employed  to  extinguish  it, 
together  with  any  and  all  circumstances  relevant  thereto,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  probable 
amount  of  the  damage  sustained.  A  certified  copy  of  the  formal  investigation  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  agent  within  fourteen  days,  or,  in  case  there  should  be  no  agent  in  the  locality, 
then  to  the  director  of  the  Company. 

B.  In  the  case  of  movable  property,  the  party  insured  shall,  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
fire,  transmit  to  the  agent  a  statement,  duly  signed,  specifying  the  articles  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  those  burned,  lost,  saved  in  damaged  condition,  and  those  remaining  with- 
out damage,  together  with  a  special  statement  of  the  value  thereof.  This  document  must  be 
drawn  up  with  the  most  conscientious  accuracy ;  it  must  not  contain  a  missing  article  as 
burnt  or  lost,  nor  must  the  existence  of  any  article  saved  be  withheld.  The  periods  of  time 
above  mentioned,  in  case  of  physical  disability,  shall  commence  ttom  the  date  of  cessation  of 
such  disability. 

Art.  11.  Toe  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  require  the  party  insured  to  prove  the  ac- 
taal  amount  of  goods  on  hand,  and  the  value  of  the  same  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  him,  by  the  production  of  his  books,  invoices,  accounts, 
and  other  vouchers,  and  to  require  him  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  statements  in  due 
legal  form. 

Art.  12.  Any  party  insured  who  shall  contravene  any  of  the  conditions  of  Articles  4  to  11, 
or  who  shall  not  entirely  fulfil  the  obligations  therein  expressed,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
making  an  unwarranted  declaration  or  a  concealment  of  fact,  as  reflsrred  to  in  clause  B  of 
Article  10,  or  who  shall  make  use  of  fklse  or  deceitfol  means  in  his  own  interest,  or  who, 
finally,  shall  himself  set  fire  to  property  insured,  or  cause  the  burning  of  the  same  by  gross 
negligence,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  indemnification. 

Art.  13.  Damage  by  fire  shall  be  adjusted  either  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  investigation 
and  appraisement  of  two  experts  selected  in  the  locality.  Each  side  shall  appoint  one  ap- 
pndser,  and,  in  case  these  appraisers  cannot  agree,  then  they  shall  choose  an  umpire.  The 
three  arbitrators  shall  act  together  and  submit  to  the  msyority  of  votes  among  themselves. 
Both  parties  sliall  be  allowed  to  demand  that  the  umpire  be  chosen  in  a  locality  other  than 
that  wherein  the  party  insured  resides.  Should  one  of  the  parties  neglect  to  name  an  arbi- 
trator, the  nomination  of  the  same  shall  devolve,  at  the  request  of  the  other  party,  upon  the 
presiding  oflioerof  the  proper  court,  in  accordance  with  Article  21.  And  in  like  manner 
shall  it  l^  done  if  the  two  arbitrators  fail  to  agree  upon  the  choice  of  an  umpire  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  party  making  the  motion.  The  cost  of  appraisement  made  by  the  arbitrators 
shall  be  borne  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  by  each  party.  The  investigation  of  damages, 
whether  by  direct  adjustment  between  the  party  insured  and  the  Company,  or  by  the  inter- 
mediacy  of  arbitrators,  shall  only  apply  to  fixing  the  amount  of  such  damage,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  of  the  Qompany  as  expressed  in  the  Policy.  During  the  time  that  such 
damage  remains  undetermined,  the  party  insured  shall  make  no  change  in  the  disposition  of 
the  damaged  goods  or  premises  other  than  that  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  due  preser- 
vation of  the  same. 

Art.  14.  Buildings  shall  be  valued  according  to  the  combined  worth  of  their  materials  and 
cost  of  erection,  taking  into  consideration  their  age  and  condition,  and  any  special  cause  of 
depreciation  in  value.  The  ground  lot  and  the  advantages  of  location^  improvements,  specu- 
lative value  or  Ikncy  value  shall  not  be  considered  in  making  a  valuation  ;  merchandise,  raw 
materials,  produce,  and  live  stock  shall  be  appraised  at  the  current  prices  in  accordance  with 
their  quality  and  condition  ;  machinery  and  manufacturing  apparatus  at  first  cost,  with  de- 
duction for  depreciation  in  value  on  account  of  age,  use,  change  of  system  or  stagnation  of 
such  branch  of  Industry ;  dry  goods,  household  furniture,  and  all  other  articles  at  first  cost, 
with  deduction  for  decrease  in  value,  owing  to  age,  use,  and  change  of  Hashion. 

Art.  15.  If  it  shall  appear,  either  in  amicable  settlement  or  by  the  appraisement  of  ex- 
perts, that  the  value  of  the  articles  insured  is  loss  than  the  amount  of  the  insurance,  the 
party  insurod  can  only  cMm  indemnification  in  the  sum  of  each  lesser  value.    Bat  if  on  the 
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eontnry,  it  shall  become  manifest  that,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  the  value  of  the  artidea  io- 
snred  by  the  policy  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  insnrance,  then  tlie  party  insured  shall  be 
considered  as  liis  own  insurer  for  such  surplus,  and  in  such  capacity  he  shall  bear  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  loss.  If  the  property  shall  be  insured  in  several  insurance  compa- 
nies and  the  notification  required  bv  Article  6  or  8  sent  and  approved,  then  the  Company  will 
bear  ita  share  of  the  lo8s  in  proportion  to  the  other  amounts  insured  and  in  acoordMtce  with 
the  conditions  of  the  present  policy.  In  no  case  shall  the  Company  be  liable  for  more  than 
the  amount  insured  and  its  share  of  the  cost  of  appraisement. 

Art.  16.  The  party  insured  shall  not  be  entitled  to  require  the  Company  to  take  either  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  the  goods  insured,  whether  thev  be  damaged  or  not.  The  Compaay. 
on  the  other  hand,  shall  have  the  option  either  of  leavmg  both  the  damaged  and  ondanuged 
articles  in  the  hands  of  the  party  insured,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  ascertained  valneoflhe 
same,  or  of  accepting  the  same  upon  allowing  such  value.  The  Company  shall  (brthermore 
have  the  right,  both  as  regards  buildings  andportable  property,  to  make  good  aU  damage  by 
replacing  tne  articles  insured  in  kind. 

Abt.  17.  All  rights  and  claims  for  compensation  for  damages  that  the  party  insured  may 
have  or  acauire  in  case  of  a  fire  against  persons  liable  in  general  and  especisdly  against  his 
tenants,  neighbors,  the  known  or  suspected  originators  of  the  Are,  Insurance  eompaaies  or 
others,  upon  any  legal  ground  whatsoever,  are  assigned  by  virtue  of  this  policy  to  the  Com- 
pany, witnout  the  necessity  of  any  other  obligation  or  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  party  in- 
Burea.  The  Company  will  relVain  f^om  enforcing  these  rights  against  such  parties  as  may 
be  insured  in  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  cases  where  the  damage  may  be  occasioned  by 
their  gross  negligence  and  f^ult.  The  party  insured  is  bound,  if  the  Company  shall  require 
it,  to  conform  the  assitj^nmentof  the  above-mentioned  rights,  either  by  a  special  deed  to  that 
effect,  or  in  his  receipt  for  indemnification  for  damages. 

Art.  18.  The  amount  of  damage  compensation,  wnether  the  same  be  fixed  by  agreement 
and  mutually  acceptable  valuation  or  bv  judicial  decision,  shaU  be  paid  in  cash  wfthin  the 
space  of  one  month  thereafter,  at  the  place  where  the  policy  was  iseued,  due  receipt  being 
given  therefor.  The  Company  nhall  not  be  held  to  pay  interest  upon  the  amount  of  damages 
until  after  the  expiration  of  said  month,  provided  tuat  the  damages  be  then  still  unpaid.  If 
the  payment  of  the  amount  of  damages  should  be  prevented  by  arrest,  intervention,  opposi- 
tion, or  want  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  his  heirs  and  legal  representatives,  the 
Company  shall  not  be  bound  to  deposit  or  pay  said  sum  before  the  removal  of  such  obstades, 
or  be  held  responsible  for  such  delay  in  tne  payment,  nor  for  any  amount  of  interest  what- 
soever. The  sum  insured  decreases  in  cnse  of  loss  in  the  same  amount  as  the  a-^certained 
amount  of  the  damage  sustained.  Should  such  damage  exceed  one  half  of  the  amount  b- 
Bured,  then  the  insurance  shall  cease  from  and  after  we  date  of  the  fire.  Moreover,  when- 
ever a  fire  taki^  place  or  a  claim  for  damages  has  been  made,  both  the  Companv  and  the  party 
insured  shall  have  the  right  to  cancel  for  the  future  the  insurance  in  question,  as  well  as 
other  and  all  insurance  contracts  in  force  between  them,  by  giving  a  simple  notice  the  one  to 
the  other  to  that  effect  in  writing.  Should  such  notice  of  cancelment  emanate  ttom  the 
Company,  the  premiums  paid  in  advance  and  not  due  upon  policies  of  sevend  years*  date  shaU 
be  repaid  to  the  party  insured. 

Art.  19.  When  an  insured  building  is  subject  to  a  mortgsge,thepaymentof  amount  of  loss 
or  damage  can  only  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  reconstruction,  so  tne  mortgagee  must  either 
consent  to  an  unconditional  payment  or  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  should  a  claim  for 
damages  made  by  a  party  insured  on  such  a  building  become  lost  through  his  own  fault,  then 
the  Company  will  apply  the  amount  of  the  damages,  unless  the  policy  should  have  lapeed 
through  non-payment  of  premium,  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  mortg^;^  upon  renouncing  his 
claims  upon  ttic  party  insured. 

Art.  i^.  All  claims  for  damages  not  made  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  fire, 
whether  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement  in  writing  or  brought  before  the  competent  dvll 
court  in  duo  and  proper  form  by  the  party  insured,  shall  become  null  and  void  at  the  eiqyira* 
tion  of  such  term  by  virtue  of  this  insurance  contract. 

Art.  21.  The  Company  will  appear  before  the  ordinary  (not  the  commercial)  court  of  the 
place  where  its  policy  or  the  renewal  receipt  belon^ng  thereto  may  be  issued,  provided  that 
the  damage  by  fire  shall  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  same  State  wherein  the  place  whence 
the  policy  was  issued  is  situated ;  otherwise,  before  the  ordinary  court  of  the  judicial  district 
wherein  the  fire  may  occur." 


VALUE    OF   FIRE   INSUBANCB. 

Fire  Insurance  has  come  to  be  such  a  commonplace,  matter  of  course  thin/or, 
that  we  seldom  realize  its  immense  importance.  The  acquisition  of  property 
is  more  heeded  tlian  its  preservation  ;  yet  we  are  all  dependent,  hour  by  hour, 
day  and  night,  in  an  important  degree,  for  whatever  wo  are  worth,  in  the  way 
of  personal  goods  and  cliattels,  ujKm  the  security  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 
These  institutions  stand  between  us  and  poverty.  Assuredly  the  subject  of 
Fire  Insurance — its  systems,  plans,  and  principles,  deserves  some  occasional 
attention  from  every  citizen  who  is  worth  his  salt  in  any  shape,  either  by  his 
capital  or  by  his  labor. — 77k;  Independent. 
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FIRES  IN  PARIS. 

The  last  statistical  returns  of  the  citj  of  Paris  contain  a  table  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  fires  which  have  occurred  in  the  capital  from  1840  to  1860 
inclusively.  There  were  in  all  during  these  twenty  years  5,472  couflajonpations. 
exclusive  of  23,056  chimneys  catching  fire.  The  total  dama^^e  done  amounted 
to  10,457,344f..  bein^  an  avera^  of  820,000f.  per  annum  in  round  numbers. 
This  sum,  lar^e  as  it  is,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  losses  experienced  in  for- 
mer days,  before  the  precautions  against  such  disasters  had  reached  the  point 
of  perfection  at  which  they  now  are,  and  when  scarcely  any  other  remedy 
was  attempted  but  that  of  pulling  down  the  adjacent  houses,  and  parading 
the  Holy  Sacrament  in  procession  along  the  streets.  The  first  fire-engine 
came  in  use  in  1699,  and  a  M.  Dumourier-Duperrier  was  appointed  Director- 
General  of  these  engines,  the  number  of  which  was  fixed  at  thirteen. 

RECENT  LOSSES  BT  FIRE. 

The  last  three  years  have  shown  startling  statistics  as  to  losses  by  fire,  an 
increase  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  each  year  over  that  of  the  preceding 
one.  Mere  physical  hazards  could  not  cause  such  results  or  anything  approxi- 
mating to  them,  and  no  underwriting  skill  or  intelligence  can  stay  the  tide 
of  disaster  under  such  a  state  of  a£fairs,  unless  radical  measures  are  adopted 
to  touch  all  the  different  phases  of  the  troubles  that  are  hanging  about  our 
business. — Report  of  Com.  on  BcUes,  <fcc.,  of  National  Board  of  Ondertmtws, 
1868. 

PHILADELPHIA  FIRE   OPERATIONS. 

Mre  Companies  in  1865. 

Preminmi.  Premioms. 


PranWin |176,435  15 

Enterprise 116,272  68 

Girard 100,797  00 

Fire  Association 97,697  65 

American 83,953  63 

Pennsylvania 70,254  25 

Spring  Garden 56,473  33 

Equitable 37,540  87 

Philadelphia 25,715  11 

Kensington 21,066  80 

Fame 18,808  76 


Home 9,242  65 

Jefferson 9,016  40 

County 7,178  34 

Mutual  Assurance 7,112  25 

Manufacturers 6,139  87 

Mechanics 6,007  08 

Mutual  Fire 6,825  52 

People's  (5  mos.).    4,622  98 

United  Firemen's 8,826  49 

Republic  (2  mos.) 1,698  80 


Contributlonship 10,099  85       Total $870,779  86 

FIRES  IN  NEW- YORK. 

During  April,  1868,  there  were  sixty-eight  fires  and  alarms  of  fires  in  New- 
York  City.  There  were  fourteen  incendiary  fires  and  attempts  to  commit 
that  crime,  in  the  following  places :  One  kindling-wood  yard,  one  feed-store, 
one  theatre,  four  tenement-houses,  one  stable,  one  cabinet  shop,  one  dwelling, 
one  wine  and  liquor  store,  one  artificial-fiowers  store,  one  billiard-table 
dealer's  rooms,  and  one  book-store  and  dwelling.  The  alleged  losses  were 
$204,330 ;  and  the  insurances,  $974,450. 

TOTAL  LOSSES   BY  FIRES  IN   UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1867,  the  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
were  $14,408,000.  as  follows :  In  January,  $4,043,000 ;  February,  $1,405,000 ; 
March,  f  2,960,000  ;  and  April,  $3,000,000. 

THE  INSURANCE   CRISIS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  severe  trial  and  disaster  in  the  business  of 
IiiBuraiice.    Soihe  of  the  companies  have  failed  altogether.    Others  have  been 
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compelled  to  retire  before  approachin^jr  ruin,  and  the  neoeseitj  of  some  refoim 
in  the  mode  of  doin^  the  busincBS  has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  alL 
The  public  has  h^arned  this  not  only  from  the  frequent  record  of  destructiTe 
fires,  proving  often  more  disastrous  to  the  insurers  than  the  insured,  but  per- 
haps even  more  sensibly  from  a  general  advance  in  the  rates  demanded  for 
insurance. — Mass,  Report,  1867. 

UNLIMITED    INSURANCE   AN   ENCOURAGEMENT  TO   ARSON    AND 

INCENDIARISM. 

The  practices  most  fatal  to  the  Companies  and  most  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests and  morals  of  the  community,  are  the  granting  of  unlimited  insurance, 
and  premature  payment  and  over-payment  of  losses.  If  the  losses  fell  upon 
the  capital  only,  the  public  as  a  whole  would  have  less  interest  in  their  pre- 
Tention  ;  but  an  Insurance  Company  is  simply  a  contrivance  for  shifting  the 
loss  of  the  individual  to  the  shoulders  of  the  many.  It  is  none  the  less  a  Ion 
because  it  is  eo  transferred.  It  must  fall  and  rest  somewhere,  diminishing  by 
just  so  much  productive  capital  and  the  common  wealth.  It  is  therefore  very 
plainly  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  policy  of  Insurance  Ck>mpanie8 
should  be  such  as  to  prevent  losses,  and  not  to  offer  a  premium  to  fraud.  It 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  sound  Insurance  that  there  should  remain  with  the 
insured  an  interest  and  motive  to  protect  their  own  property.  There  are  per- 
sons in  every  community  beyond  the  need  of  such  an  influence ;  but  the  moral 
risk,  as  affected  by  the  character  of  the  insured,  is  so  difficult  to  gauge,  and 
discrimiuation  on  such  grounds  is  so  odious,  that  safety  lies  only  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  general  rule.  .  .  .  The  practice  of  hurrying  the  Adjusting 
Agent  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  before  its  embers  are  fairly  cold,  with  a  show 
of  asking  no  questions,  and  paying  the  full  amount  claimed  by  a  draft  on 
sight,  all  of  which  is  heralded  in  the  newspapers,  is  to  be  condemned  as  a 
mere  bid  for  popularity  at  the  expense  of  duty  and  sound  policy. — Mass.  Re- 
port, 1867. 

GOOD    OUT   OF   ETIL. 

For  the  five  years  preceding  1865,  the  cost  of  transacting  the  fire  insurance 
business  in  the  United  States  increased  from  about  twenty-six  to  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  paid  in,  including,  of  course,  the  larger  taxes.  But  the 
taxes  would  not  account  for  the  whole  change,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
throughout  the  land  many  unsafe  risks  were  taken  at  rates  disproportionately 
small.  The  consequence  of  the  Portland  fire,  which  fell  with  such  crushing 
effect  upon  the  insurers  of  the  country,  brought  about  the  formation  of  a  "  Na- 
tional Board  of  Underwriters,"  who  undertook  to  organize  local  boards,  ap- 
point agents,  and.  by  a  series  of  systematic  surveys  and  appointments  combine 
the  influence  of  all  the  insurance  companies  of  the  country  to  fix  upon  uniform 
rates,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  to  raise  all  rates — but  particularly  those  in- 
volving peculiar  risks.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  have  as  yet  held  back  from 
this  co^Jperation,  but  St.  Louis,  Chicago.  New- York.  Boston,  and  most  of  the 
important  ones  have  come  into  the  arrangement.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen 
local  boards  are  working  harmoniously  together,  and  although  their  success 
during  this  last  year,  the  first  of  their  working,  has  not  been  all  they  expect 
to  make  it,  it  has  gone  far  to  relieve  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  losses  in  the 
past  six  months,  and  they  have  no  doubt  that  eventually  it  will  do  what  no 
individual  efforts  could  ever  accomplish — place  the  insurance  capital  of  the 
country  on  such  a  foundation  that  it  may  be  what  it  pretends  to  be,  an  agent 
of  insurance  from  loss  of  fire. — Ncte-York  Times,  July,  1867. 

SAN   FRANCISCO    FIRE   AND   MARINE   INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 

In  no  single  department  of  enterprise,  perhaps,  has  San  Francisco  witnessed 
such  rapid  progress  as  in  the  business  of  local  underwriting.  Prior  to  1801, 
the  field  was  occupied  exclusively  by  Eastern  and  Foreign  Companies.     Now 
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we  have  eleven  local  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies,  whose  af^gre^ie 
authorized  capital  amounts  to  $5,700,000,  of  which  $4,763,155  has  been  paid 
up  in  gold  coin.  Of  these  eleven  Companies,  two  are  confined  strictly  to  Fire 
Insurance  and  two  to  Marine  Insurance,  the  remainder  issuing  both  Fire  and 
Marine  policies.  Following  is  a  list  of  these  Companies,  in  the  order  of  their 
incorporation,  together  with  the  amount  of  present  authorized  capital : 

When  Incorporated.  CapiUL 

California  Marine Feb.,       1861,  $200,000 

San  Francisco  Fire March,    1861,  300,000 

Merchants'  Mutual  Marine April,      1863,  500,000 

Firemen's  Fund  Fire  and  Marine May,      1863,  500,000 

Pacific  Fireand  Marine July,      1863,  1,000,000 

Home  Mutual  Fire  and  Marine Sept.,     1864,  1,000,000 

Union  Fire  and  Marine April,    1865,  750,000 

Occidental  Fire July,      1865,  300,000 

National  Fire  and  Marine Feb.,      1866,  1,000,000 

Builders'  Fire  and  Marine Sept.,    1866,  50,000 

People's  Fire  and  Marine Oct.,       1867,  100,000 


Total $5,700,000 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1867  exceeded  the  disbursements  by  $144,284 
the  total  number  of  risks  written  during  the  year  amounted  to  $121,834,540 
the  amount  of  risks  outstanding  on  the  3l8t  of  December  was  $77,231,465 
the  net  cash  premiums  received  amounted  to  $1.707,555 ;  the  losses  paid 
reached  $1,076,873  ;  liabilities  incurred  (mainly  for  losses  in  course  of  settle- 
ment) $86,797 — leaving  a  surplus  over  premiums  of  $543,885 ;  and  the  divi- 
dends disbursed  were  at  the  rate  of  tliirteen  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ac- 
tual capital  paid  up  in  gold. — San  Francisco  Ejjening  BuUetin. 

FRAUDULENT   INSURANCE. 

The  least  agreeable  of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner,  is  that  of  enforcing 
the  statutes  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  insurance  in  fraud  of  law. 
It  would  be  more  astonishing  to  find  in  a  business  commanding  its  full  share 
bf  talent,  integrity,  and  honor,  men  quite  devoid  of  the  last  two  qualities,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  first,  if  the  same  thing  were  not  true  of  other  professions 
and  pursuits.  The  ranks  of  the  insurance  profession  grade  down  from  the 
best  types  of  character  and  capacity,  through  all  the  degrees  of  humbug  and 
knavery — fortunately  in  a  descending  series.  There  are  men  unscrupulous 
enough  to  take,  in  violation  of  law,  premiums  for  insurance  which  at  the  best  is 
hardly  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on,  and  then  cheat  the  company  out  of 
the  money  of  which  they  have  robbed  the  insured.  Innocent  xHJople  have  sup- 
posed themselves  securely  protected,  while  the  premium  had  never  got  beyond 
the  pocket  of  the  agent  or  broker,  and  in  a  double  sense  they  were  never  in- 
sured at  all. 

Ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  all  the  insurance  done  in  contravention  of 
law,  is  done  by  companies  that  not  only  have  not  been,  but  could  not  be,  ad- 
mitted and  recognized  as  sound  companies.  No  honest  agent  cares  to  do  this 
contraband  business ;  and  no  responsible  agent  will  dare  to,  because  he  makes 
himself  personally  liable  on  every  policy  he  delivers  or  transmits.  Assuming 
the  company  to  be  solvent,  the  insured  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  State  to 
pursue  his  remedies  in  case  of  loss,  at  a  cost  and  inconvenience  wliich  make 
his  insurance  of  little  value. 

There  are  States  of  respectable  traditions,  much  nearer  the  Atlantic  than 
the  Mississippi,  whose  founders  are  reputed  to  have  been  hon»»8t  and  benevo- 
lent men,  that  would  confer  a  substantial  benefit  on  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, if  not  on  their  own,  by  establishing  insurance  departments  to  squelch 
out  companies  that  are  an  offence  to  the  nostrils  of  honest  and  legitimate 
underwriting. 
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It  is  the  imperative  datj  of  the  Commisrioner,  first,  to  protect  the  poblie 
against  the  impositions  of  companies  and  agents  of  this  sort ;  second,  to  protect 
companies  and  agents  complying  in  good  faith  with  our  statntes  against  an 
unscrupulous  and  demoralizing  competition  ;  and  third,  to  protect  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Commonwealth  against  a  species  of  smuggling.  In  that  view, 
prosecutions  have  been,  and  will,  on  occasion,  be  instituted. 

John  E.  Sakford, 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Mass,,  Beportfor  1888. 

CAUFOBNIA   INSTJRANCB   LAW. 

The  new  insurance  law  of  Califomia  contains  the  following  regulations  oon- 
ceming  the  declaration  and  payment  of  dividends : 

No  corporation,  company,  association,  or  person,  now  or  hereafter  transact- 
ing fire,  marine,  or  inland  insurance  buFiness  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall 
make  any  dividends,  except  from  profits  remaining  on  hand  after  retaining  un- 
impaired— 

1.  The  entire  subscribed  capital ; 

2.  All  the  premiums  received  or  receivable  on  outstanding  marine  or  inland 
risks,  except  marine  time  risks ; 

3.  A  fund  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of  all  premiums  on  fire  risks  and 
marine  time  risks  not  terminated  at  the  time  of  making  such  dividend ; 

4.  A  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  losses  reported,  or  in  course  of  settlement,  and 
all  liabilities  for  expenses  and  taxes. 

No  fire,  marine,  or  inland  insurance  company  or  association,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  doing  business  in  the  State,  with  a  subscribed 
capital  of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  shall  hereafter  dedare  anj 
dividends,  except  from  profits  remaining  on  and  after  reserving — 

1.  A  sum  necessary  to  form,  with  the  subscribed  capital  stock,  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ; 

2.  All  the  premiums  received  or  receivable  on  outstcknding  marine  and  in- 
land risks,  except  marine  time  risks  ; 

8.  A  fund  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of  all  premiums  on  fire  risks  and 
marine  time  risks,  not  terminated  at  the  time  of  making  such  dividend ; 

4.  A  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  losses  reported,  or  in  course  of  settlement,  and 
all  liabilities  for  expenses  and  taxes. 

The  law  further  provides  that  every  stockholder  receiving  a  dividend,  de- 
clared contrary  to  these  requirement*,  shall  be  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
company  declaring  or  paying  the  same,  for  the  amount  of  dividend  so  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  ptiss  any  commentary  upon  the  wisdom  of  this 
law.  We  wish  we  could  impress  upon  the  legislators  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  the  importance  of  enacting  precisely  such  a  law,  instead  of  confining 
their  legislation  on  the  subject  of  insurance  to  the  imposition  of  grossly 
outrageous,  illiberal,  and  unlawful  fines,  fees,  and  penalties. — TJie  Spectator. 

THE  MORAL  HAZARD  OF  FIRB  INSURANCB. 

The  Reports  of  both  the  Massachusetts  and  New-York  Insurance  Depart- 
ments furnish  statistical  confirmation  of  what,  without  it,  was  only  too  pain- 
fully evident,  that  neither  the  general  advance  of  rates,  nor  those  other  refor- 
matory measures  which  the  imminency  of  their  danger  has  forced  upon  the 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  have  availed  to  protect  the  community  against  in- 
ordinate and  unwarrantable  loss  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  True,  to  the  Com- 
panies themselves  the  business  has  been  made  more  profitable,  or  rather,  less 
disastrous.  Immunity  for  the  individual  has  cost  more,  but  this  additional 
cost  has  not  purchased  additional  protection  for  the  community.  More  has 
b(?en  paid  to  reimburse  the  loser,  but  nothing  has  been  done,  effectually,  to 
prevent  the  loss.    It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  the  intent  of  fire  Insuranof^ 
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Ib  only  this — indemnity  to  the  loser,  and  not  eecurity  apfainst  the  loea  But 
we  believe  that  the  time  is  fully  come  in  the  history  of  Fire  Insurance,  wlien 
something  more  is  demanded  ;  when  the  public  have  a  ri^jrht  to  ask  it,  and 
when  the  best  interests,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  Companies  them- 
selves, require  them  to  concede  it.  Individual  Companies  contract  with  their 
Sitrons  to  indemnify  them  a^^fainst  loss  by  fire,  and,  beyond  this,  notliing. 
ut  do  not  the  great  fraternity  of  Companies,  by  their  acceptance  of  the  im- 
mense franchise  put  into  their  hands,  tacitly  contract  with  the  prreat  body  of 
tlioir  patrons — that  is,  the  public — so  to  conduct  the  business  of  Fire  Insu- 
rance that  it  shall  not,  at  least,  oflTer  a  premium  for  crime  ?  Without  such  con- 
tract and  its  implied  responsibility,  is  there  not  a  moral  hazard  incurred  by 
the  community,  in  entrusting  them  with  so  much  wealth  and  power  ?  May 
not  the  very  indemnity  they  secure  to  the  individual  be  purchased  and  be- 
stowed at  the  cost  of  the  people  1— Insurance  Ghronide,  Chicago, 

INSURANCE   STATISTICS   OP  WISCONSIN  FOR   1867. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  compiled  a  tabular 
statement  of  Fire  and  Marine  and  Live  Stock  Insurance  Companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  that  State,  for  the  year  ending  December  31  st,  1867. 

By  this  statement,  it  appears  that  there  were  64  Fire  and  Fire  and  Marine 
Companies  of  other  States  doing  business  in  Wisconsin  during  1867,  repre- 
senting an  aggregate  capital  of  $63,144,509.  The  total  amount  of  receipts  of 
these  Companies  in  that  State  was  $1,166,910;  and  total  losses,  $698,331. 
There  were  two  Live  Stock  Companies  doing  business  there  for  the  same  time, 
and  their  receipts  were  $18,462  ;  and  losses,  $6,307.  The  Home  Companies  are 
nine  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,425,161.  Their  receipts  for 
the  year  were  $582,907  ;  and  losses,  $78,616. 

THE   OHIO  INSURANCE  REPORT. 

This  consists  merely  of  the  collected  reports  of  the  Insurance  Companies,  as 
returned  to  the  Auditor  under  the  law,  published  in  book  form  as  he  received 
them,  and  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  the  results  in  tabular  form. 

According  to  these  statements,  the  most  that  can  be  definitely  ascertained  is, 
that  this  State  has  65  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  with  an  aggregate  paid- 
up  capital  of  $4.559,238.60 ;  15  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  with  com- 
bined assets  of  $3,150,841 ;  4  Life  Insurance  Companies,  and  1  Mutual  Health 
Insurance  Company.  The  receipts  of  the  new  Insurance  Department  were 
$14,594.50 ;  the  expenditures,  $2,311.44.  There  are  49  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pani«*s  of  other  States  doing  business  in  Ohio,  and  thev  received,  in  1867, 
$1,270,078  in  premiums,  and  paid,  for  losses.  $778,782.08. 

The  exact  ratio  of  losses  to  premium  receipts  are  not  shown,  as  the  returns 
only  exhibit  the  net  amount  of  cash  actually  received,  including  all  accounts 
and  bills  receivable. 

INVENTIONS    FOR    EXTINGUISHING   INCIPIENT    FIRES. 

1734.  M.  Tuches,  a  German  physician,  by  throwing  balls  into  the  fire, 
containing  certain  preparations  which  burst  with  violence,  instantly  quenched 
the  flames. 

1761.  Zachary  Grey  used  the  same  process,  in  which  were  alum,  sal  am- 
moniac, and  other  saline  matters,  with  water. 

1761.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Godfrey,  in  a  public  exhibition  in  a  house 
erected  for  that  purpose  near  Marylebone,  applied  the  like  injrredientP,  with 
great  success,  by  the  action  of  confined  gunpowder  only,  which,  exploding, 
dispersed  the  solution  on  the  materials  in  combustion,  and  effcKitively  extin- 
guished the  same. 

1792.  M.  Von  Ahen,  at  Stockholm,  made  numerous  public  experiments,  to 
show  the  eflfects  of  several  combined  ingr<Hli(»nts  to  nmder  mat(trials  entirely 
incombustible.    Ho  is  stated  to  have  subdued  an  artificial  fire  by  two  men 
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and  forty  mcasares  of  preparation,  that  would  have  required  20  men  and  1,500 
of  the  same  mt^asures  of  simple  water.  In  the  same  year  M.  Nil  Moshien 
made  many  public  exhibitions  to  confirm  that  combustible  materials  could  be 
made  perfectly  incombustible,  as  also  did  Mr.  W.  Knox,  of  Gottenburj?. 

1813.  Captain  G.  W.  Manby,  F.R.S.,  "  The  Shipwrecked  Mariner  s  Friend," 
invented  a  small,  portable  machine  charged  with  a  seidlitz  compound,  the 
vessel  made  perfectly  air-tight,  and  capable  of  bearing  a  pressure  of  200  Iba 
to  the  square  inch.  The  liquid  containing  the  carbon  effectually  extinguished 
fires  in  buildings  saturated  with  tar.  oils,  and  naphtha.  The  mahine  was  put 
into  a  leathern  case  with  a  strap,  and  slung  over  the  shoulders  of  the  bearer. 
It  was  thus  conveycid  easily  where  access  was  difficult ;  by  means  of  a  short 
length  of  hose  with  nozzle  attached,  the  liquid  was  directed  on  the  fire  with 
the  utmost  precision. 

More  recent  inventions  give  promise  of  success  far  beyond  what  was  ever 
before  attained. 

UNIFORM   FIRB  POLICIES   COMPULSORY. 

The  following  act  was  passed  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
in  1807: 

Sec  1.  That  all  policies  of  insurance  issued  by  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
of  this  State,  after  the  30th  day  of  September  next,  shall  contain,  in  the 
printed  forms  annexed,  uniform  conditions  as  to  the  risks  on  which  the  insu- 
rances is  based,  said  conditions  to  be  approved  by  the  General  Insurance  Com- 
miasioncr  of  the  State,  and  no  c/>ndition8  exce])t  those  so  approved,  not  writ- 
ten in  full  in  the  body  of  the  policy,  shall  bo  valid. 

Sec.  2.  No  foreign  Fire  Insurance  Company  doing  business  in  this  State 
shall  issue  policies  to  citizens  thereof,  embodying  printed  conditioru^  not  con- 
tained in  the  forms  authorized  by  said  commissioner  for  policies  of  companies 
incorporated  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Any  Insurance  Company  or  agent  thereof,  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  equal  to  double  the  amount  of 
premium  charged  on  the  risk  on  which  policy  is  issued. 

AMERICAN    INSURANCE     COMPANIES    IN    THE    DOMINION. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  every  insurance  company  do- 
ing business  in  Canada  is  obliged  to  take  out  a  license  from  the  Minister  of 
Finance ;  to  obtain  this  license,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deposit  with  the  Re- 
ceiver-General a  sum  of  not  less  than  floO.OOO  in  gold,  or  British,  Canadian,  or 
United  States  stocks,  equivalent  thereto.    One  clause  provides  that — 

"  The  deposit  to  Ihj  so  made  shall  be  by  every  life,  fire,  inland,  marine,  gua- 
rantee or  accident  insurance  company,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $50,000.  Such 
sum  shall  bo  de^wsited  before  the  license  is  issued,  except  only  in  the  case  of 
companies  incorporated  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  or  of  the  Ixjgislatures  of  any  of  the  late  Provinces  of  Canada — 
Lower  Canada.  Up]>er  Canada.  Nova  Scotia  or  New-Brunswick,  and  carrying  on 
a  business  of  fire  insurance,  or  inland  marine  insurance,  or  both,  but  no  other ; 
which  companies  may  make  such  deposit  in  equal  annual  instalments,  the 
first  of  which  shall  be  paid  before  the  issue  of  the  license  ;  provided  that  any 
fire  insurance  company,  limited  by  its  charter  as  to  the  amount  of  its  risks, 
need  not  deposit  in  all  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  c«nt.  on  the  amount  held 
at  risk  at  the  date  of  its  then  last  annual  return,  and  may  deposit  such 
amount  in  three  annual  instalments,  as  aforesaid." 

Another  clause  requires  that  when  a  company  carries  on  more  than  one  de- 
scription of  busin(»88.  it  shall  make  a  separate  deposit  for  each  branch  of  its 
business.  Thus,  if  one  of  our  c-ompanies  does  a  life  and  fire  business  in  the 
Dominion,  it  must  deposit  $100,000,  being  $50,000  for  each  branch  of  its  busi- 
ness. The  act  also  requires  that  every  company  shall  have  at  least  $100,000 
of  x>aid-up  and  *'  unimpaired  "  capital. 
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PHYSICAL     AND    MORAL    CAUSES    OP    FIRES. 

The  adjustment  of  a  proper  rate  of  premium  for  all  species  of  hazard  on 
each  thousand  dollars  of  the  risk  carried  for  a  year,  is  a  great  public  desidera- 
tum. It  is  fundamentally  essential  that  this  rate  should  be  adequate  to  pay 
the  losses  on  its  own  class  of  risks,  with  a  fair  mar^n  or  loading  for  expenses 
and  profit  to  stockholders.  To  the  extent  that  hazards  can  be  accurately 
classed  and  truly  rated,  will  the  business  assume  a  scientific  character,  and 
reach  a  sound  and  solid  foundation  for  enduring  success  and  prosperity.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  can  be  best  promoted  by  a  general  collection 
and  compilation  of  the  private  information  and  experience  of  the  individual 
companies,  by  an  able  committee  of  experts  working  for  the  common  advan- 
tage  of  the  company  and  the  public.  Certain  classes  of  risks  are  now  written 
by  the  companies  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  with  an  imperfect  know- 
lodge  that  a  resulting  loss  to  them  is  almost  entirely  certain ;  other  hazards 
are  taken,  upon  which  there  is  a  moral  conviction  of  the  absolute  certainty  of 
resulting  profit.  Rates  should  be  so  delicately  and  scientifically  adjusted, 
that  each  dollar  of  premium  would,  on  the  average,  bear  an  equal  peril  on 
whatever  class  of  hazard  it  might  be  received,  in  the  same  manner  as  life  in- 
surance, where,  although  rates  vary  at  different  ages,  the  pressure  of  death  is 
the  same  on  each  dollar  of  premium.  If  parties  could  feel,  in  paying  for  fire 
insurance,  that  the  rate  was  not  above  the  true  standard  for  the  hazard  car- 
ried, business  would  be  increased  and  facilitated,  and  underwriters  could  act 
more  intelligently  and  decisively,  and  not  so  readily  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  und^r-yrriimg. 

The  National  or  State  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  should  take  the  incipi- 
ent steps  toward  the  permanent  establishment  of  standard  rates  based  on  a 
thorough,  painstaking,  and  scientific  examination  of  facts  and  statistics  which 
should  be  unreservedly  given  up  from  private  hoarding  to  the  common  weal. 

It  is  but  due  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  fairly  and  fully 
to  acknowledge  that  their  organization  was  not  inspired  by  a  desire  for  mono- 
poly or  a  disposition  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  great  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country ;  the  measures  adopted  for  an  increase  of  rates  had 
become  simply  a  matter  of  self-preservation  of  the  companies,  primarily  for 
the  stockholders,  ultimately  for  the  public  good.  The  only  just  criticism 
which  can  be  made  upon  their  action,  is  in  reference  to  the  correct  and  true 
adjustment  of  rates  as  between  different  classes  of  hazard.  A  detached  dwel- 
ling or  farm-house  occupied  by  a  careful  owner,  ought  not  to  pay  for  the 
losses  of  theatres  or  saloons,  i)owder-house8  ori)etroleum  refineries. 

The  actuarial  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  statistics  of  fires  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  adjusting  a  net  rate  of  premium  adequate  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  to  meet  the  losses,  is  not  the  only  object  of  these  investigations ; 
an  analytic  and  scientific  inquiry  should  be  made,  not  only  as  to  the  actual  his- 
toric facts,  but  as  to  their  physical  and  moral  causes.  Take  the  single  case  of 
spontaneous  combustion — how  many  agents  and  policy-holders  have  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  to  prevent  and  avoid  fires  of  this  nature  ?  The  inventive 
genius  and  multiplied  resources  of  modem  times  are  vastly  increasing,  also, 
the  number  of  incendiary  articles ;  coal-oils  in  all  their  varied  forms,  nitro- 
glycerine and  other  new  articles  of  commerce,  demand  constant  study,  care 
and  watchfulness.  Many  fires  are  doubtless  caused  by  the  violation  of  the 
plainest  principles  governing  the  storage  and  use  of  these  articles,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  much  cheaper  for  the  companies  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  on  these  subjects  than  simply  to  charge  exa^ssive 
premiums  in  order  to  pay  excessive  losses. — SuperirUendent  Barneses  Rejfort, 
1868. 

DANGERS    AND    SAFETY    OP    FIRE    INSURANCE. 

It  should  never  l)e  forgotten  that  insurance  against  fire  has  its  dangers  as 
well  as  its  safety.  The  less  insurance  the  fewer  conflagrations.  The  less 
forcing  there  is  in  the  system  of  getting  business,  the  feweir  uninsurable  people 
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or  risks  will  get  insured.  In  no  interest  of  civilization,  perhapB,  is  there  more 
need  of  something  new  than  in  the  insurance  of  our  combustible  property 
a^inst  fire.  There  is  very  little  reason  in  rejectinpf  a  scheme  of  improve- 
ment simply  because  it  is  now  or  untried.  The  ^roarantee  should  be  of  the 
best  quality,  so  far  as  it  ^oes,  but  there  ouj^ht  to  be  far  better  safe^^uards 
apfainst  over-insurance.  Fully  Insured  men  have  too  little  motive  to  carefid- 
ness  against  fire,  and  it  may  fairly  be  suspected  that  the  public  suiTers  more 
from  them  than  from  all  the  burprlars.  The  stock  ofiSces,  on  the  whole,  suf- 
fer very  little  from  this  cause,  for  fires  raise  rates  as  certainly  bb  the  moon 
does  the  tides.  Though  at  common  law  over-insurance  voids  the  policy,  no 
insurance  officer  of  experience  will  pretend  to  deny  that  claims  are  often  paid 
where  it  is  reasonably  suspected,  rather  than  peril  the  credit  of  the  company 
by  contesting  them.  In  regard  to  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  over-in- 
surance is  guarded  against  by  statute,  every  proprietor  being  required  tc 
bear  one-fourth  of  the  risk  of  a  total  loss  himself.  Another  safeguard  is  the 
interest  every  policy-holder  has  in  the  company  as  a  coproprietor.  If  this 
does  not  prevent  him  from  getting  himself  over-insured,  it  tends  strongly  to 
o})en  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  loosen  his  tongue  against  the  over-insurance  of 
his  neighbors  in  the  same  company. — Mass.  Report,  1866. 

A    GOOD   FIRE    UNDERWRITER. 

It  requires  years  of  training  to  make  a  good  underwriter.  He  should  be  a 
good  judge  of  character ;  sometliing  of  a  physiognomist — though  in  these 
days  when  brokers  so  much  intervene,  there  is  not  much  chance  to  use  such 
knowledge.  lie  should  be  a  housekeeper  in  theory,  and  better  if  he  be  so  in 
practico  ;  he  should  be  a  cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer,  so  far  as  to  judge 
between  a  good  and  a  poor  article  ;  a  builder,  so  far  as  to  form  estimates  of 
value  and  damage  ;  a  merchant,  in  having  a  general  knowledge  of  most  kinds 
of  merchandise  and  their  market  values ;  a  book-keeper  and  accountant,  to  ex- 
amine accounts  and  statements,  and  thus  pro))erly  adjust  losses ;  and  a  com- 
mon sense  lawyer,  to  look  into  a  variety  of  contracts  and  stipulations  that  may 
come  up  in  the  way  of  business,  and  to  understand  the  law  governing  con- 
tracts of  insurance.  Last,  but  not  least,  he  is  supposed  to  be  governed  in  part 
by  past  experience  in  making  a  proper  charge  of  premium  for  risks  offrred,  to 
judge  sometimes  on  prevailing  winds  as  they  might  affect  risks  in  certain 
localities,  to  look  understandingly  upon  the  internsil  arrangements  and  the 
external  surroundings,  and  to  inquire  generally  into  the  ordinary  means  for 
arresting  a  fire  should  it  break  out. 
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RELATIVE  STANDING  OF  NEW-TORK  COMPANIES. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  official  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendcDt  of  the  New-York  State  Insurance  Department,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1867,  are  of  great  value  in  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  present  condition  of  insurance  in  America.  In 
other  respects,  also,  they  are  of  very  great  convenience  and  im- 
portance. 

On  succeeding  pages  will  be  found  the  Text  Tables  arranged  together  for 
all  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  showing  their 
relative  rank  according  to  the  five  standards  following : 

1.  Amount  of  capital  and  scrip  unimpaired. 

2.  Net  assets  held  for  the  protection  of  policy-holders. 


3.  Lari^eBt  tmoniit  of  prsDiiaiiiB  dnrlDK  the  ye«T. 

4.  Lewt  per  ceotoge  ot  loaaee  during  tho  jekr. 

5.  LuTgesl  par  ccnuge  of  oaaels  lo  outglsndiug  risks. 

The  first  Table  now  includes  the  amoimt  of  outBtanding  scrip  iwoed  by  the 
pajticip&IinK  Comiianies,  aa  this  fund  cunstltut'^  practical  capital  to  the  in- 
Buring  public;  all  impelrmBDtii  of  either  capital  or  Bciip  are  eicladed  from 
the  Table,  an  such  dcGcieaciee  do  not  furnish  security  to  tha  policy-holder. 

The  second  Table  of  net  asEeta  held  for  tlio  protectioo  of  the  ingarad.  now 
inc1iidi»  the  reioBurance  fund,  as  this  liability  is  available  foe  the  payment 
of  losiefl  daring  the  continuance  in  bomaesB  of  any  Company. 
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North  RlYOr.... 
N^w-AmitflTd^ni 

WlUiuusb'tiC'V 

I  United  Btatei,.'. 
L-olunbta 

iMi^iropoUtsn... 


ComrDDDIFlMlUl 


t3,El«,4l»  as  3a. 

'.WI.IM  IS  se. 

,ns,!ir6  SB  in. 

,4fifi,4«Q  93  41. 

.sn.oao  41  44. 

.aM.eoB  83  43. 


6i4>(S  ea  i4e.  SbiDdu'd... 


449,069  88'iei.lcomnurdBl.. 


4.B^rf    . 


400.603  7S.  6a.lN*UowL... 


3§4,9fia  se  TlJuaraiDtUe. . . 


a.  lAmcriisui  Ei.. 


BG.  Bunlllon 

Gfl.lOoardlNi.  .. 

in.lMaDtauk 

88.:Kliig>  Count] 

SO.'aTRIcbolu. 

K.  Qracen'.... 

fll.'PeoplM 

»;Hopb 

W.lHHtiBnIa'... 

M.  |ir»nnBr»'  Joli 
Slock.  ... 

1lfi.!Fir«m'iTniE 

9e.'8t.  Uuk'*.. 

ST.  Rnolate. . . . 

BS-ExchaDge... 

W.  HDIItawa 

ICO.  rinnisn'ii  Vi 
101.  N.  Y.  Cmtnl 
lua.LalV<tt«.'- 


11S,U«« 
113,420  M 
]13,1B9  Bl 


The  &boTe  Table  showg  the  exact  unount  nliich  each  Companj  has  in  hand  with 
which  to  pay  loMea :  for  example,  the  Home  can  pay  |3,6Ifl,406.2S ;  the  CuDtiDental, 
$1,721,150,15,  and  all  the  ahove  Companiea  can  pay  for  any  combination  i>f  loaaea 
not  exceeding  (44,690.146.16. 


SBCOITD  TABLB.    lOmUmKL) 


>f  polLcy-hoLden  on  til 


iro. 

— - 

!!.»..(  C™p.W. 

» — 

I. 

Dntchna  Co.  Mntiul. . . . 

flini  Cuvs  HulDil 

Mutual  of  Albuiy 

W«.l<;h«lerCo,Motoml. 

tS2»,0Gl  i» 
3*8  408  01 
ai»,G3£  ou 

s 

stiiroik  Co.  HntDil 

•'ass 

RlcbmcmclCo.  MutiuU... 

181 ,160  M 

SECOND  TABLB.    (Omffniud. 
andlng  or  tba  Fire  ud  Fln-Htrinf 


tkto  ud  Farelgn  CounIr1»  on  Ibe  b»s\t  of 
ludtDg  Ctpili],  Scrip,  t^urplar.  and  Heinann 
olden  on  tb«  SUt  dmy  of  December,  Itiei. 


npMkiei  or  aOxi 
tba  prntectlaD  oT  pirtlc^ 


_..  Ameruon,  Pa 

IR.  lKnl[oiHil,Uus.,.. 

14,  lAiucrlan,  Uiiwi.., 

15.  NurraipuiEWlE,  R.  I. 

in.  iBUotTHuM. 

n.  SlnrluititiiMlt.... 

18.  PalBan.Ct. 

IM.  Eotcrprlne,  Ohio.. 
ao.  Nonli-Anwrlcin,  1 
il.  lllwplF's,  Mm*.... 


ilepfDdnil,  Hua.... 
Prov.  WmIi.,  R  i'.  .! 

Lumbermnti'a.  lU 

MflrclunW,  R.  I 

""    dt  Lnlher,  Uu*. 

\eb.Ct 

Connicaeut,  Ct 

CltTclmnd,  Ohio 

M«I7l«Bd,Md 

Amerlcai^  R,  I.  

Sdb,  Oblo 

Eqallablg.RI 

Ronr  WIlKiDU,  R  I. . 

CbirUr  Onk,  Ct 

Ueiw,RI 

ToUl  (41  eomiwdei). 


CommircUl  Untnil,  O . 


»4K,W4  11 
M3.S«IT 


.  Liverpool  an 
'(  Hoysl  In^un 


1  Globe,  Llvfrpool,  Ennland t«,MS,Ka 

illlp,  EdlnbBPBCficotlMd ^iSlsiSW 

,-,  LKcrpoDl,  EnKland B,19H,Wia  BO 

y,  LivcTpool,  England 1,39^"'-  "* 


All  the  En^liiih  Companira  trantiact  a  Lift:  business  also  In  connection  with 


Sbowtnx  Ih<  nUtlTa  1111101111  of  ths  NFw-Tink  SUte  Joorr-Sroox  Fin  Inaoru 
th«  bull  or  tbs  Urgesl  umaiiat  or  net  cub  Pshiithi  ncelvcd  b;  tbrm  n 
Iha  calendar  r«ar  ending  December  Slat,  1807,  incladlnic  Pin,  Umrine,  mnd  In 


i.  YoDkan  A  NY. 


K.|vn]lUmib'faO'i' 
uhlngtoD 


SI  Hel. A  Trader 
iS.8CUiirk-«.... 
a.  MerchftoW... 
M.,HD«»rd 


M.18T,ET4M 

i,i»a,4M4a 

1,680,01-" 


M3,eseio 

(»T,IMM 

4S4,4W  W 
«a.9WI47 

37s.sMn 
86».wia7 

308,011  flS 

sae.aiaio 

St3,e)lt  EB 

aoT.sooM 
3aB,7«s4S 

a8l.4K  M 

afli,47<i  B 
au,g3i4 
K3,otwe 

tU^BIS  S3 

sis^  as 
aio,sii  as 

9M,3ie  40! 


N'w^Ainitard^ 

P»dBe 

RaolntB 


IBl.Tl 


Wtcnltiml. , 

Bfie.. "'.'.','.'. 

SeStt , 

Naw-TOTk.  .: 


SO.  Kalckerboeker. 


iN.y,  EgniUible. 

iHDinboldt. 

'Beeknun 

'£nip[reCit;.... 


.30,m  1A 
.W,*M  — 

ia>,»t  .- 

-17,II0S  » 
14,SBI« 

10.488  7B 

ioolwi  w 

103.741  B3 

1U1.NI1  -a 

e»,G8&S(l 

es,«;4  so 

BTlimoa 
ee.8W  St 

ee.oMia 

94,4x7  aa 
»,a4Uis 


LPniikUii 

S.  Holl'd  Pnrch'i 
1.  RcbniFcUdy . 


73.803  U 
71.844  90 
60.483  «T 
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THIRD  TABLE.    {Continwd., 
New-York  State  Matnal  Fire  Inaoranoe  Ckunpeoieo. 


1. 
3. 
8. 
4. 
6. 

If  aoM  of  Cumpkny. 

Premiami. 

6. 
7. 
& 
9. 

Nun*  of  Compuy. 

,«<« 

Westchester  Co.  MatosL 
Dutchess  Co.  Matnal. . . . 

Mutual  of  Albany 

Glen  Core  Mutual 

Orange  Go.  Mutual 

$81,114  04 

43,066  70 

13,589  06 

11,788  46 

8,343  96 

Richmond  Co.  Mutual. . . 

Suflblk  Go.  Mutual 

Franklin  Co.  Mutual.... 
Huntington  Mutual 

$4,660  80 
4,9ina7 
1,048  01 

oai  11 

Total  (9  companies). . 

$106,384  68 

THIRD  TABLE.    (ConHnued,) 
Fire  and  Fire-Marine  Insurance  Oompaniea  of  other  States. 


No. 


1. 
3. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
13. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
1«. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
30. 
21. 
%2. 
28. 
34. 


1. 
8. 
8. 
4. 


Ham*  of  CompMiy. 


Stock  Compakibs. 

^tna,Ct 

Home,  Ct 

Hartford,  Ct 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.,  Pa 

Phoenix.  Ct 

Enterprise,  Ohio 

N.  E.  Mut.  M.,  Mass 

'Putnam,  Ct 

I  Springfield,  Mass 

Narragansett    Fire   and 

I       Marine.  R.  L 

'National,  Mass 

City,  a 

North- American,  Ct 

iMerchants',  Ct 

Mannfkcturcrs',  Moss.  .. 

Merchants',  HI 

Pooplo's,  Mom 

American,  Mass 

Norwich,  Ct 

InB.  Co.  State  of  Pa 

Vnltcd  StatoB,  Md 

MerchantSj  Miias  

Franldin,  l^a 

ProT.  Wash.,  R.  I 


Premiunu. 


$8,698,567 

1,780,754 

1,600,010 

1,814,107 

1,190,960 

781,458 

738,6(» 

647,883 

475,088 

481,180 
418,215 
886,241 
837,953 
827,497 
819,706 
814,532 
800,262 
940,042 
216,258 
804,962 
187,969 
186,538 
185,107 
180,38'i 


No. 


91 
12 
09 
95 
81 
00 
86 
50 
32 

63 
49 
9»i 
92 1 


86. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
80. 
31. 
83. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


Nune  of  Company. 


511140. 

88ii41. 
52 1 1  42. 


58 
37 
41 
27 
76 
19 
17 
15 


43. 


iMerchants\  R.  I . 

I  Lumberman's,  m 

iConnecticut,  Ct 

Oirard  F.  and  M.,  Fa. . . 

IMaryland,  Md 

I  American,  R.  I 

iEliot,Ma8S 

'AUantic,R.I 

.Roger  Williams,  R.  I. . . 

,  American,  Pa 

,Hope.  R.  I 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

North- American,  Mass., 

Sun,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania,  Pa , 

Equitable,  R.  I 

Lidependcnt,  Mass 

Charter  Oak,  Ct 

Hide  A  Leather,  Mass. . , 


1. 


Pramini 


170,818  9S 

165,659  96 

168,106  18 

186,903  88 

181,966  86 

181,154  61 

187,146  87 

184,6U  68 

116,850  89 

101,198  00 

96,167  88 

89,783  88 

80,468  8S 

77,888  72 

76,508  95 

56,982  66 

68,808  61 

86,988  80 

11,948  41 


Total  (43  companies) . .  $18,140,089  31 


Mutual  Covpakies. 
CoDunercial  Mutual,  C.       $115,384  98 


FoRxiON  FisB  Ikbubancs  CoxPANnes  roB  the  Calxhdab  Tbab  1866. 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  Liverpool,  England $3,959,389  89 

Royal  Insurance  Company,  Liverpool,  Eiigland 8,lA-t,792  14 

North-British  and  Mercantile,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 1,365,311  77 

Queen  Insurance  Company,  Liverpool,  England 502,840  91 

Total  (4  companies) $7,992,834  11 


The  amount  of  Marine  and  Inland  premiums  included  in  the  above  Table 
as  received  by  Comimnies  of  other  States,  is  $2,998,907.37,  wldch  sum  was 
received  l)y  sixteen  of  the  forty-four  Com})anie8. 

Tlio  premiums  of  tlie  ..Etna,  of  Ilartford,  nearly  equal  those  of  the  ^n'eat 
consolidated  English  Company,  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe,  and  ex- 
ceed the  premiums  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  by  more  than  f  1,000,000. 


FOTntTH  TABLB, 

wing  tba  nbttr*  ttvidlng  of  Kew-Tork  BtMe  Joint-Stock  Fin  Ininnnce  OnupuilM,  on 
Uw  bulB  of  the  IeuI  Ftb  cbhtuii  or  Losbu  p^d  to  net  cuh  Premiiuiu  Tocdred  lot 
the  laleDdar  jeu  taHag  Decsmlwr  Uil,  IWI. 


Long  bUnd . . 

Commens'  Si 
ft^lnCltj.. 

GipUmldtr" 


Bt«rtlii« 

nUle......^ 


Xoafcgf*  ic  N.g. 


'H" 

,. 

I.  Irylng  

.  Imp'i'iATnul': 

'  CoaUneiuii!!!! 


KlDffi  CouDtr.. 
N.  T.  CaaltJ . 
WHtaingbm... 


SnJckurbocker. 


AlbuwCl 

Reli^:... 


'.   Wth-AmeriCHi. 


0.  FHimcn'  Ji^l- 
S,  CaouaercUl... 


The  kTenige  per  eent«ge 

niea  hta  been  08*65  per  eenl 

fear  1847  exceeded  an  avange 


M  to  premionu  of  the  New-Twk  Btook  O 
the  boaliiMa  of  twea^  ]re«n,  ihowiiig  th 
year  In  Immoj. 
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FOUBTH  TABLE.    iOoniinued.) 
New-Yoric  State  Matnal  Fire  Inanraiioe  Compuiee. 


No. 

2. 

a 

4. 

5. 
6. 

5ain«  of  Company. 

Per  rrat»§B 
of  I.oMca 

Paid. 

No 

7. 

8. 
9. 

Nam*  of  Company. 

For  e«iitt«t 

of  LO-M 

Paid. 

Huntington  Hutoal 

WcDtchester  County  Mutoal. 

Matual  of  Albany 

Suffolk  Coonty  Mntual 

Orange  Connty  Matnal 

Qi<>n  Oove  Mutual 

00  00 
22-06 
28  78 
85-97 
87-46 
4920    i 

Dutchess  County  Mutual 

Kicbmond  County  Mutual. . . 
Franklin  County  Jiutoal .... 

Average* 

67*43 
114-82 
12517 

87-66 

FOURTH   TABLE.    {OonHnwd,) 
Fire  and  Fire-Marine  Insurance  Companies  of  other  States. 


No. 


1. 
2. 

a 

4. 
6. 
0. 

7. 

a 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 

la 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


Name  of  Company. 


Oirard  Fire  sad  Marine,  Pa.. 

Sun,  Ohio 

North- AmericsB,  Mass 

PennsylTania,  Pa. 

Eliot,  Mass 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

American,  R.  I 

American,  Pa 

Enterprl8e,  Ohio 

Merchants^  Ct 

City,Ct 

Merchants*,  R.  I . . 

Ph(Bnix,Ct 

Franklin,  Pa 

Prov.  Washington,  R.  I 

Hartford,  Ct 

LumbermanX  HI 

Roger  Williams,  R.  I    

Connecticut,  Ct. 

National,  Mass 

People's,  Mass.  (new) 

Equitable,  R.  I... 

iKtna,  Ct 

Merchants',  Dl 

North-American,  Ct 

Hope,  R.  I 

Springfield,  Mass 


Per  centa«e 
of  Loanes 

Paid. 


27-68 
28-06 
28  61 
29-49 
82  66 
88*88 
41-87 
48-88 
46-81 
6217 
64-01 
64-89 
56-96 
66-97 
66-81 
66-66 
66-71 
66-81 
56  90 
67-26 
6816 
6817 
68-47 
61-12 
61-86 
62-29 
62*96 


No. 


2a 

29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
86. 
86. 
87. 
38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 

1. 

2. 


1. 


Nam*  of  Compaoy. 


United  States,  Md. 

Home,  Ct , 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.,  Pa , 

AUantic,R.I , 

Manufacturers^  Mass , 

Narragansett,  R.  I , 

Putnam,  Ct , 

Independent.  Mass , 

Mercnants',  Mass 

N.  Eng.  Mutual  M.,  Mass.. . 

Norwich,  Ct 

American,  Mass 

Charter  Oak,  Ct 

Ins.  Co.  State  of  Pa 

Hide  &  Leather,  (new)  Maaa. 
Independent,  (new)  Masa. .. 


Aversge. 


Mutual  CoMPAinxs. 
Commercial  Mutual,  Ohio. 


P«r 
of  Loawa 
FakL 


68-01 
66-75 
66-48 
60*02 
70-82 
78t)6 
74-82 
76-77 
88-13 
8914 
91-72 
96-01 
110-07 
1291)9 
21-21 
22*68 


6214 


49-77 


FoBKiGN  Fire  Insubance  Covpakibs,  roB  thb  Cauexdab  Txab  186a 

North  British  and  Mercantile,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 6779 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  Liverpool,  England 76*78 

Royal  Insurance  Company,  Liverpool,  ihiglakd 84-82 

Queen  Insurance  Company,  Liverpool,  Ej^land 92*86 


Tbe  average  losses  to  premiums  of  the  Companies  of  other  States  since 
1860  has  been  65*59  per  cent. ;  the  year  1867  shows  a  less  ratio,  being  62*14 
per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  loss  to  premium  of  the  Foreign  Companies,  for  the  year  1866, 
exc<M^  that  of  the  American  Ck)mpameB  for  the  year  1867  very  considerably, 
which  cannot  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  changing  values  and  other 
causes  incident  to  our  late  war. 
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FIFTH   TABLE, 

Showing  ihe  relative  standing  of  New-York  State  Joint-Stock  Fire  Insarance  Gdmpanies, 
on  the  baais  of  the  largeat  Pbb  csmtaob  or  AssEra  held  for  each  ftlOU,  of  the  total 
amount  of  all  Fire.  Marine,  and  Inland  riaka  in  force  on  the  Slet  day  of  December, 
1866. 


Now 


KanM  of  Comprfbj. 


1.  Commerce  Fire. 

2.  'Arctic 

8.  Adriatic  

4.  Capital  City.. 

5.  ~ 

6.  Mut 

7.  jQrocere' 

8.  Oebhard  .... 

9.  i  North  River 


Sterling, 
oal. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Columbia 

Guardian 

United  States... 

Howard 

Xaasan 

Long  Inland 

N^w- Amsterdam 


17.  .Hamilton 


18. 
19. 
30. 
31. 
SS. 
28. 
94. 
35. 
S6. 


Hoffman 

Am.  Exchange . 

City 

Lamar 

iEtna 

Republic 

ainton 

Washini^n 

_      Imp.&fraders'. 

97.  -Star 

38.  iNational 

39. 

80. 

81. 

83. 

88. 

8L 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

40. 


Niagara 

Rutgers 

Albany 

Empire  City 

Mercantile 

Lenox 

Humboldt 

Kings  Coun^.. 

Broadway 

American 

Commercial 

Stnyvesant 


Per  c*nt- 
i>g^  oi 

AsmU  to 
Ri»ka. 

6*733 

5648 
6-488 
6-033 
4-859 
4-639 


4- 
4- 
4- 

4 
4- 

4- 


-536 
•476 

•5)AQ 

882 
239 
335 
8-T-J6 
8-6&1 
8610 
8-580 
8538 
8468 
8-416 
8-380 
8-331 
8-386 
8-221 
8-216 
8183 
8117 
8117 
8-111 
3-976 
3976 
2-963 
9-888 
9-880 
9-866 
3-861 
9-836 
9-804 
3-794 
9-714 
9707 


No. 


Nhom  of  Comp«D7. 


41.  People's 

43.  standard 

48.  Commonwealth 

44.  Hanover 

45.  Knickerbocker. 

46.  Eagle 

47.  Irving 

4a  Globe 

49.  Firem's Trust.. 

50.  Jefferson   

51.  Beekman 

63.  New- York 

68.  Exchange 

54.  Western 

55.  Firemen's 

56.  Commerce  .... 

67.  Firemen's  Fn'd 

68.  Hope 

69.  Williamsb'hCj 

60.  N.  Y.  Equitable 

61.  i Peter  Cooper... 

63.  ,St.  NichohiA... 
68.  ^Relief 

64.  .Montauk 

66.   Pacific 

66.  YonkersAN.Y. 

67.  Phcenix 

68.  Com  Exchange 

Lorillard 

Astor 

Manhattan 

Resolute 


70. 
71. 
72. 
78.  Continental 

74.  -Park 

75.  Albany  City.... 

76.  ISt.  Mark'a 

77.  'Home 

78.  N'th-American. 

79.  BalUc 

8a  Citizens' 


I 


Per  cnt- 
Mf n  fif 

Ami^U  to 
KiBka. 

9'668 

2-604 

2699 

2*693 

2-6S8 

9-677 

9568 

9-687 

9-473 

3*465 

3433 

9-4(H 

3-403 

3894 

3803 

9-399 

3352 

9-306 

3*308 

3193 

9158 

3168 

3140 

3116 

3047 

3*034 

9*003 

1-969 

1-987 

1-976 

1-967 

1-959 

1-947 

1*898 

1*888 

1*861 

1*858 

1-869 

1-806 

1*786 


No. 


81. 
8^. 
88. 
84. 
86. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
93. 
98. 
91 
96. 
96. 
97. 
98. 

99. 

100. 


1. 


6. 


Nam*  of  Compkoy. 


Greenwich 

N.  Y.  Bowery  . 
Metropolitan... 

Brooklyn 

Excelsior 

Mechanics' 

Mec.&  Traders' 

Germania 

Atlantic 

Market 

Security 

Lafayette 

International . . 

Merchants' 

Fulton 

Tradesmen'a. 
Glens  Falla  .. 
New- York  Oen- 

Farmers'  Joint- 
Stock 

Agricultural.... 

Franklin  (rein- 
sured)   

Gallatin    (rein- 
sured)   

Northwestern 
(closing) 

Watertown 

Slew) 
enectady 

(new) 

Buffalo    City 

(new) 

Buffalo  German 

(new) 

Holland      Pur- 
chase  (new).. 

Average  (Com- 
panies comb'd) 


Pw  cent 
Hge  of 

AlM<*l|l  to 

JliAka 


1-784 
1*781 
1-756 
1-708 
1670 
1*660 
1656 
1-681 
1-593 
1-568 
1641 
1*618 
1-499 
1*469 
1-887 
1*810 
1*189 

1146 

0*786 
0-799 


54*816 
48-909 

90-888 
4*719 
4*617 
4*400 


9*906 


It  will  be  noticed  that  these  GompanieB  hold  on  the  avcftage  |2J30  for  eact 
$100  of  property  inBured. 
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UumlMliircra',  Hue, . . 
Ids.  Co.  BUM  of  Fm.... 
Merchanta",  R.  I 


ic  Plie  A  H.,  B.  I. 


...i'd^i™; 
Norwleh,  C 


Ptople's-Ct^ 

SprlsElleld.  k  A  H.,  Hua.. 
Eat*:^K,F.  Jfcit,  OUa... 
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Hmfort. 

Hldi  A  Laltwr.  (new)  Mw 
IndependDDt,  (new)  Hub.. 

(Comp's  comblnW 


Fubiisk  Fnu  InnDBAMut  Cospui 


I.  LlTCrpool  and  Londoa  ind  Globv.  LiverDool,  Bnelud 

I.  Nortb  British  mil  HercnDtllo,  Kdinburcb.  Scotland. Kliki  Id  fbnw 


irgh. ! 
B,  Qneen  Insi-Tnco  Company.  LlTernool,  BngJand. 
4.  llorsi  In^uniDM  Company.  Liccrpool,  RofilBiid. 

With  premlom  correctlj  adjusted  and  a,  liae  of  baBlDeHs  luve  and  bnnd 
enough  to  secure  m  avenge  loss,  no  capit&l  or  asaeta  berona  current  pre- 
miums would  be  ueceHSiir;  to  guarantee  the  paTmeot  of  all  toseee.  A  enmll 
per  ceDtafce  of  nfisots  to  linkB  may  oDord  abundant  eecuritj  in  certain  Com- 
peniis,  while  a  '[urge  per  centage  may  fail  in  other  caaoa  to  prevent  inaolvencf, 
This  test  of  sUJidlug  should  therefore  be  considered  as  one  alement  onlj,  Id 
detenninlng  (lie  relative  slreugth  of  difiisrent  companies. 
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It  It  quite  «TJdeiit  from  tbU  Table,  tbat  in  oider  to  make  Kaj  monej,  a 

Hre  iDBnrance  Comptmy  eng«^ii)S  ia  Muine  and  Inland  boslDeai,  muat  cal- 
culate to  meat  with  leoB  than  ue  avenffe  amount  of  loBsee  incaired  hj  otlier 
nre  InHurance  Companiee  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  bnaiQeee.  An  average 
loM  of  over  78  per  cei|t.  leavee  ool/  a  small,  if  but,  margin  for  reserve  or 
divideDda.  Tlie  ooiiicideDoe  is  the  average  Iobb  of  the  New-Vork  State  Com- 
paniee dnriD?  the  year  1866,  of  87-67  per  cent.,  and  of  87'81  per  cent,  during 
1867,  wm  attract  attention. 
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The  Fire  InEurance  bmrinesa  of  the  Ameiiotn  Stock  Companies  transactiilg 
huNness  In  this  Stat«  for  a  period  of  eight  years  (1860-1807).  coverinK  over 
tweotj-one  hiHions  of  dollars  in  riBkd,  and  over  one  bnndred  and  riily-one 
milliouH  of  dollars  in  pTemiumB,  indlc&l<w  s  iH!r  ctmt&g«  of  low  to  premiam  of 
C1'41,  a  ratio  of  loss  to  amount  of  risks  written  of  -4648,  upon  which  tbs 
arerage  rate  charged  was  'TS70,  leaving  an  average  margin  for  eipensM  and 
profits  of  only  ■3922  on  a  '"  *  —  ^-"^        '  ""'' -i—— 
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508  BEMABRB   ON  TABLES. 

The  preceding  pages  contain  the  most  exteneAve  and  reliable  statiBtics  of 
the  business  of  Fire  Insurance  Underwriting  ever  published  in  this  country. 
The  grand  aggregate  of  $244,851,820  in  Premiums  and  f  148,639,831.11  in 
Losses  shows  a  per  centage  of  Loss  to  Premium  of  60*83  per  cent.  This  ratio, 
however,  is  not  so  large  as  the  facts  require  ;  inasmuch  as  in  cases  of  failures 
and  receiverships,  the  premium  income  ceases,  and  outstanding  losse*  are 
often  liquidated  from  capital ;  and  no  statements  of  such  Companies  have 
ever  been  required  to  be  filed  in  this  Department  by  Receivers  prior  to  the 
Act  of  1867  {chap,  709).  With  premiums  adjusted  as  in  the  }Mist,  the  law 
of  average  loss,  demonstrated  by  experience,  is  evidently  about  mxty-one  per 
cent,  of  premium  received.  In  Great  Britain,  thirty  per  cent,  is  not  considered 
as  an  excesHive  ratio  for  the  total  management  expenses  of  a  Fire  Insurance 
Office.  This  assimiption  would  leave  our  American  Companies  only  nine  per 
cent,  of  premium  for  profits  and  reserve  funds,  which  margin  is  subject  to  re- 
duction also  by  enhanced  expenses  and  increased  taxation  during  and  since 
the  war.  The  stubborn  facts  wiiich  these  figures  record  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  present  rates  of  fire  premium  may  be  adljusted,  but  not  reduced,  and 
that  then,  by  a  rigid  economv  of  management  only,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
a  system  of  legislation  and  Fire  Insurance  practice,  as  will  check  the  occur- 
rence of  so  many  fires,  can  a  large  profit  be  hereafter  realized  by  the  Unde^ 
writer.  The  social  economist  and  patriot  must  deeply  mourn  the  fearful  de- 
struction of  national  wealth  and  resources  which  our  Fire  losses  now  entail 
upon  the  country.  The  realized  profits  of  the  Underwriter  are  not  lost  to  the 
nation ;  and  this  profit  can  be  obtained  the  most  readily  by  the  efficient  pe^ 
fonnance  of  the  patriotic  duty  of  preventing  as  well  as  extinguishing  fiies. 


CHAPTER  in. 

UFE    ASSURANCE. 


The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  CompanieB  in  the 
United  States,  as  eiistinz  in  the  year  1868.  The  first  officer 
named  is  the  President;  the  second,  the  Secretary, 


Amerlcu  Poimlar Htw-Vr>rk  Cltj,  ISM BenJ.  f.  ttencrolt.  Fred.  Sbonnnnl. 

Ark>ntuP,,lL,L.,A«.Aa«i.  Little  Kock,  IMS G,  0.  Scott,  W.  H.  FulIDD. 

Ini-Co. 

iTllDfton  Hnlosl lUcbingod,  Tt.,  IS&l lobat.  Edwardi,  D.  J.  HuUoak. 

A.bary  Uf* NM-Tork.  18S8 

AtluUc  Hutusl Albiny,  N.  T.,  law Bobert  H.  Prujn.  Losls  B.  Smith. 

Atlu Et.  Louli,  Ho.,  ISnS     ChariM  A.  Mxnli,  J,  R  Uulxtb. 

ABKricuiToDtiMudSaTlniri.Neir-VDrliClb',  18ST Wm.  a.  Ludlov.  Wm.  H.  Snider. 

Berkthir* PItliMd.  MiM.,  ISSl Thnt.  f.  Ftunkett.  BenJ.  ClilckerlB^ 


PlillidelpbU.  Pm.,  IBSS Thnmai  RlilRway,  Pth. 

J»l  NeK-Tork  CLI]',  ISCt Pllrv  Prtvmiin,  HMirf  C.  Freeman. 

Item Nen-rork  city,  1S6S  Ilobert  Biir,  B.  Dvlfiht  Kcq'IsII. 

Hunu) Hew-VwkCltr,  IMS ir^tfin  H.  I-cckh<iin.  II.  V.  Qahano. 

lo Cle.eland,  ft,  1MB H.  M.  Chspln.  Junwi  F.  Crank. 

.ireftAnnidv Hirtrard.  Ct.,  1811$ Tbomu  J.  Vail,  Juiei  P.  Ttylor. 

iIuliialLirelii>.C(i...ll>Tlf<iid.  CL.  IMI ...Thamu  Cnwles,  Buel  Sedgirick. 

Nev-riirktBr'kl]'n.lBM..Wall«'S.arlfith,  aeorieC,  Ripley. 

nal ClncinoUl,  O.,  1861 Orreo  K  Moure.  Cbnrlei  H.  Pr»il. 


natUnul  Llle  *  Trait New-Inrk  Oil)'.  ISM 

MiDcock  .Mutoal ,  Bdmoo,  Mau.,  l«6i QenrgeP,  Suiger,  Oecirge  B.  A(tr. 
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Kentacky  Mutual Covington,  Ky.,  1866 J.  C.  Beck,  A.  C.  Dunli^. 

Knickerbocker New-York  City,  1868 Erastus  Lyman,  George  P.  Sniffra. 

Liveri>ool,  L4)ndon  k  Globe BriUs!),  1886 J.  A.  Tobln,  Alfred  Pell,  Agent,  N.T. 

Louisiana  (^^uitable  Life New-Orleans,  La.,  1868. . .  .Joseph  Ellison,  H.  P.  Harper. 

Mi!<souri  Mutual St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1867 Theron  Bamum,  George  H.  Bender. 

Maryland Baltimore,  Md.,  18' 6 George  P.  Thomas,  A.  K.  Foard. 

Manhattan New-York  City.  1660 Henry  Stokes,  J.  L.  Haljtey. 

Massachusetts  Hospital Boston,  Mass.,  1818 George  W.  Lyman,  Moses  L.  Hale. 

Massachusetts  Mutual Sprlngfleld,  Mass,  1861 Caleb  Rice,  F.  B.  Bacon. 

Mississippi  Valley Covington,  Ky.,  1866 J.  W.  Finnell,  A.  H.  Ransom. 

Mutual New-York  City,  1842 Frederick  a  Winston,  F.  Schroeder. 

J.  M.  Stuart. 

Mutual  Benefit Newark,  N.  J.,  1846 Lewis  C.  Grover,  Edward  A.  Strong. 

Mutual Chicago,  III.,  1S65 Merril  Ladd,  Charles  B.  Holmes. 

Mutual  Protection  Ufe New-York  City,  1S63 A.  W.  Morgan,  F.  H.  Freeman. 

Michigan  Mutual Detroit,  Mich.,  1867 John  J.  Barley,  John  T.  Liggett. 

MetropoliUn  Life New-York  City,  1S67 James  R.  Dow,  J.  H.  Taylor. 

National  Capital Washington,  D.  C,  1867. .  .Joseph  F.  Brown,  G.  Alfred  HaU. 

Nashville Nashville,  Tenn.,  1867 John  M.  Bass,  J.  W.  Uoyte. 

National  Life  Insurance  Co Philadelphia.  1S68 C.  H.  Clark. 

National  of  Vermont Montpeller,  Vt.,  1S60 J.  Y.  Dewey,  Ckorge  W.  Reed. 

National New-York  City,  1863 Edwanl  A.  Jonas,  John  A  Mortimom 

New-Kngland  Mutual Boston,  Mass.,  1835. .     .... BeqJ.  F.  Stevens,  Joseph  M.  Glbbens. 

New-Jersey  Mutual Newark,  N.  J.,  1865 Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Wm.  M.  Slmpsoo. 

New-York New-York  City,  1 841 Morris  Franklin,  Wm.  H.  Beers. 

New-York  State Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1866 John  J.  Peck,  George  J.  Gardner. 

North-Araerica New-York  City,  1862 N.  D.  Morgan,  J.  W.  Merrill. 

North- American  Life  4c  AccMt.. Philadelphia,  Pa,  1864.... Lewis  L.  Houpt,  8.  P.  Darlington. 

North- Western  Mutual Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1869  ....8.  8.  Daggett,  A.  W.  Kellogg. 

New-York  L.  &  Trust New-York  City,  1830 David  Thompson,  Philip  R.  Kearney. 

Paclflp  Mutual  Life Sacramento,  Cal.,  1968 

Penn  Mutual  Life Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1847 James  Traquair,  H.  &  Stephens. 

Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Ina  on  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1812..   .Charles  Dutilh,  Pres. 

Lives,  etc. 

Phoenix  Mutual Hartford,  Ct,  1851 Edson  Fessenden,  James  F.  Bums. 

Protection  Life Freeport,  III.,  1868 J.  H.  Adams,  J.  D.  Lemon. 

Provident  L.  A  Trust  Co Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1865.... Samuel  R.  Shipley.  IVes. 

Provident  L.  k  Investment Chicago,  111.,  1865 Ira  Y.  Munn,  C.  Holland. 

Piedmont  Real  Estate  Life  Ins.  Montreal,  Va.,  1867 Wm.  C.  Carrington,  J.  J.  Hopidns. 

Co. 

Rock  River Rockford,  III 

Royal British,  1846 C.  Turner,  A.  B.  McDonald,  Agt, N.T. 

San  Francisco  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Security New-York  City,  1862 Robert  L.  Case,  Isaac  H.  Allen. 

Southern Memphis,  Tenn,,  1866 F.  M.  White,  Benjamin  May. 

Southern  Mutual Columbia,  8.  C,  1860 W.  F.  De  Saussure,  F.  W.  McMaster. 

Southern  Life  A  Trust Mobile,  Ala.,  1866 Roberts.  Bunker,  8.  C.  Donaldson. 

Southern  Mutual..     Louisville,  Ky J.  Lawrence  Smith,  L.  T.  Thnstio. 

St.  Louis  Mutual St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1858 D.  A.  January,  William  T.  Selby. 

State  Mutual Worcester,  Mass.,  1846 Isaac  Davis,  Clarendon  Harris. 

Standard New- York  Cltv,  1867 Henry  A.  Elliott,  James  UDawes. 

Superior  Life,  Madison,  Wis. . .  .Madison,  1868 William  E.  Smith,  George  Capron. 

Travelers'  Ins.  Co.,  Life  Dep't. .Hartford,  Ct.,  1866 James  G.  Batterson,  Rodney  Dennis. 

Union  Ci'ntnil Cincinnati,  0.,  1867 John  Cochnower,  N.  W.  Harris. 

Union  Mutual  of  Me Boston,  Mass  ,  1848 Henry  Crocker.  Whiting  H.  HolUster. 

U.  8.  Life  and  Casualty  Insur-  New-York,  1868 E.  C.  Fisher,  Charles  Winerk 

ance  Co. 

United  States New-York  City,  1850 .......  John  Badie,  Nicholas  De  Grooi. 

ITnlversal .   New-York  City,  1865 William  Walker,  John  H.  Bewley. 

Unite<l  States  Mutual La  Fayette,  Ind..  1867 R.  H.  Milroy,  George  Williams. 

Washington New-York  City,  1 860 Cyrus  Curtlss,  Wm.  A.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Western Cincinnati,  O.,  1866 William  Resor,  0.  W.  Ballard. 

Western  New- York  Life Batavla,  N.  Y.,  1868 

Widows*  A  Orphans*  Benefit. . . New-York  City,  1864 Charles  H.  Raymond,  H.  B.  Robinson. 

Widows'  k  Orphans'  Fund Nashville,  Tenn.,  1868 

Worid  Mutual New- York  City,  1866 George  L.  Wlllard,  Obarlet  W.  Plyer. 

PRESENT   POSITION   AND   BUSINESS    OP   THE   COMPANIES. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  one  hundred  Life  Companies,  receiTing^ 
an  annual  income  of  nearly  $50,000,000.  But  little  short  of  four  hundred 
thousand  lives  are  now  assured,  covering  risks  amounting  to  about  $1,000,- 
000,000.  These  are  striking  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  Ldfe  Assurance. 
During  each  year,  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  by  the  Life  Com- 
panies in  the  United  States  to  the  families  or  representatives  of  the  assured; 
mainly  to  widows  and  orphans. 
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The  number  of  polides  now  issued,  yearly,  by  all  the  Companies  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  far  from  120,000. 

From  Mr.  Barnes's  report  for  1808,  we  learn  that  the  financial  force  of  this 
frreBt  interest  in  New- York  State  alone,  represented  by  30  companies,  amounts 
in  their  "  gross  assets"  to  the  sum  of  $65,522,978.64  ;  that  they  have  in  force 
policies  insuring  the  immense  aggregate  of  $612,721,431.03.  Their  premium 
income  in  1867  amounted  to  126,634,061.09,  and  the  death  claims  paid  on 
policies  same  year,  $4,229,941.49. 

During  1867,  there  were  15  companies  from  other  States  represented  by 
agents  in  New- York,  and  we  may  summarize  their  force  thus : 

1.  Gross  assets  of  15  other  State  companies $60,025,972  76 

2.  Amount  insured  by  191,174  policies 549,008.345  24 

3.  Premium  income 23,749,269  21 

4.  Death-claims  paid 4,011,640  98 

Mr.  Barnes  observes,  upon  these  figures,  "  That  the  amount  insured,  which 
five  years  ago  was  less  than  two  hundred  millions,  has  already  reached  the 
numeration  column  of  our  national  debt,  and  exceeds  a  billion  of  dollars, 
with  gross  assets  in  hand  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions. 
And  still  the  work  goes  on  with  unflagging  step  and  increased  activity.'* 
And  yet,  "  only  four  hundred  thousand  policies  are  in  force  in  the  United 
States,  which  do  not  probably  cover  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lives,  out  of  say  thirty  five  millions  of  people,  of  whom,  at  a  moderate  es- 
timate, five  millions  are  insurable  lives,  producers,  and  legitimate  subjects  for 


insurance." 


RAPID   GROWTH    OF    LIFE    BUSINESS   IN   AMERICA. 

The  growth  of  Life  Assurance  in  this  country,  surprisingly  rapid  as  it  is, 
is  not  a  false  nor  an  unnatural  growth.  It  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation  of 
truth  and  reason.  It  results  from  a  conviction  which  is  every  day  gaining 
strength,  of  the  incalculable  benefits  of  the  system.  No  other  plan  has  been 
devised  by  which  duty  and  affection  can  so  adequately,  so  si^curely,  and  so 
instantly  provide  against  the  imcertainty  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  a  pro- 
ductive human  life.  It  only  needs  that  the  merits  and  beneficent  working 
of  the  system  should  be  more  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  in  order  that 
life,  the  most  valuable  of  the  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  man  and  his  dependents, 
should  be  secured  against  the  hazards  of  untimely  death,  as  universally  as 
the  prudent  insure  their  material  possessions  against  the  peril  of  destruction 
by  the  elements.  The  mature  and  enlightened  conviction  of  the  public  will 
surely  require  that  any  man,  with  whose  life  providence  and  the  order  of 
nature  have  wrapped  up  the  lives  and  well-being  of  others,  should  be  dee^med 
guilty  of  inexcusable  selfishness  and  criminal  improvidence,  if  he  fails  to  in- 
voke for  their  protection  the  security  which  this  system  offers. 

The  prevalence  of  Life  Assurance  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  measure 
of  advancing  refinement  and  social  virtue  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  *'  if  any  ])ro- 
vide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  liis  own  house,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel,"  then  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  the  type 
and  outgrowth  of  practical  Christianity. 

Life  Assurance  is,  in  fact,  a  necessity  of  American  society.  Our  male  popu- 
lation are  emphatically  a  race  of  producers.  The  fortunes  of  a  great  majority 
of  our  families  are  in  the  productive  brain  or  hand  of  the  paternal  head. 
Every  such  life  has  a  value — not  merely  a  moral  value  as  weighed  in  the 
scale  of  social  affection  and  family  ties — but  a  value  which  may  be  measured 
in  money  as  a  productive  capital.  It  is  to  replace  the  loss  of  such  a  resource 
to  the  dependent  members  of  the  family  group,  that  Life  Assurance  inter- 
poses its  aid  ;  and  by  so  doing  it  confers  a  benefit  not  only  on  the  widow  and 
orphan,  but  on  society  at  large,  by  preventing  their  dependence  on  tiie 
charities  of  the  public,  the  breaking  up  of  the  family  relation,  and  the  de- 
struction of  a  home.    It  is  also  probably  true  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
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all  the  premiums  received  by  the  companies,  are  paid  by  persons  whose  in- 
come is  hardly  more  than  enough  for  the  current  wants  of  life,  and  are  thus 
saved  not  only  to  benefit  the  insured  or  his  dependents,  but  to  increase  the 
accumulated  and  productive  capital  of  the  country.  Were  it  not  for  the  mo- 
tive and  the  opportunity  which  this  system  furnishes,  these  savings  would 
practically  be  lost  to  the  family  and  to  the  public. 

IMPORTANT   STATISTICS   OF   MORTALITY   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  facts,  which  we  gather  from  the  United  States 
Census  for  1860,  are  of  great  importance  to  the  life  assurance 
interests  of  the  country ; — 

The  rate  of  mortality  has  ever  been  a  leading  object  of  statistical  inquiry, 
and  in  connection  with  the  number  of  births  and  migrations  indicates  the  an- 
nual loss  and  gain  of  population.  Besides  the  numerical  proportion,  expres- 
sively termed  "  the  death-figure  "  by  a  German  statist,  the  records  of  morta- 
lity have  a  physical  significance  in  our  own  land  for  elucidating  the  relative 
prevalence  of  diseases,  and  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  climate  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  contrastcid  with  the  elevated  interior  and  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  whether  the  records  of  deaths  over  so 
large  an  ext<'nt  of  the  new  world  shall  disprove  or  confirm  and  enlarge  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  vital  statistics  in  other  lands,  and  shall  point  to  simi- 
lar means  of  promoting  health  and  longevity. 

Adopting,  in  a  first  view,  the  civil  divisions  of  the  United  States,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  returned  to  the  Census  office,  and  their  ratio  to  Vie  limng  popula- 
tion, are  as  follows.  In  making  the  present  comparison,  the  population  was 
changed  according  to  the  mean  rate  of  increase  from  the  end  to  the  middle  of 
the  year  in  which  the  deaths  occurred. 


DEATHS    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES    FOR   THE    YEAR    ENDING 

JUNE   1st,   1860. 
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It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  total  return  of  deaths  of  all  classes  and  ages,  white 
and  colored,  for  1860,  amounts  to  392,821.  In  1850,  the  returns  gave  323,272  ; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  number  of  annual  deaths,  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  had  been  augmented  by  60,549,  that  is,  an  increase  of  21*51  per  cent. 
In  the  same  interval  the  total  increase  of  the  whole  po])ulation,  according  to 
the  census,  has  been  35*58  per  cent.  Thus  the  mortality  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  ix)pulation. 

Under  equal  conditions,  this  fact  would  fevor  a  progressive  salubrity  in  our 
climate,  and  undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  sanitary  improvement  in  many 
places.  But  the  principal  part  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1849,  swelling  the  deaths  to  an  un- 
usual amount.  A  previous  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832  with  alarming 
reports  of  its  ravages  in  Europe,  and  the  consequent  excitement  of  the  public 
here,  will  long  be  remembered.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849  the 
pestilential  scourge  reappeared  almost  simultaneously  in  New-York  and  New- 
Orleans,  and  thence  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Along  the 
chain  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  raged  with  peculiar  vio- 
lence, and  chiefly  in  the  summer  months,  which  are  embraced  in  the  census 
year,  commencing  on  the  first  of  June.  Therefore,  to  render  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  two  enumerations  more  equal,  let  the  deatlis  by  cholera,  31,506  in 
number,  be  first  taken  out  of  the  total  mortality  of  1850,  the  remaining  deatlis 
are  291,766.  Comparing  this  number  with  the  whole  enumeration  in  1860, 
which  was  a  healthy  year,  we  find  an  increase  of  34*64  per  cent.,  which  differs 
but  slightly,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  current  increase  of  the  living  population. 
Thus,  with  proper  and  obvious  corrections,  the  one  class  of  returns  has  advan- 
ced in  nearly  equal  proportion  with  the  other. 

Among  persons  of  foreign  birth,  the  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  1840  appears 
to  have  been  more  violent  than  among  the  native  residents.  In  the  foreign 
portion  of  the  population  11,056  deaths  by  cholera  were  reported  in  the  census 
of  1850.  besides  an  increase  from  the  other  zymotic  diseases.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  emigration  which  has  continued  to  arrive  on  our  shores,  and 
being  attracted  to  the  commercial  centres  where  the  disease  chiefly  prevailed, 
the  mortality  of  emigrants  then  rose  to  nearly  as  large  an  amount  as  it  has 
now  reached  ten  years  after.  Including  persons  of  unknown  birth-place,  the 
returns  have  been  as  follows : 

Deaths  of  foreigners  in  1850 82.970 

Deaths  of  foreigners  in  1860 34,705 

Another  feature  worthy  of  mention  is  the  small  mortality  in  the  new  States 
of  Minnesota  and  Oregon,  and  in  Washington  Territory.  On  examining  the 
returns,  we  find  here  the  least  mortality ;  but  early  explorations  in  this  terri- 
tory had  determined  "the  skiey  influences"  to  be  favorable,  and  the  climate 
healthy.  Besides,  it  appears  a  general  characteristic  of  the  pioneer  States  that 
the  more  hardy  and  enterprising  class  predominate  among  the  first  settlers ; 
with  a  comparative  absence  of  young  and  aged  persons  the  deaths  are  less 
frequent.  As  immigration  progresses,  entire  families  with  members  of  all 
ages  become  residents.  The  soil  is  broken  by  the  plough,  exposing  vegetable 
matter  to  decomposition,  and  the  deaths  gradually  occur  in  a  greater  ratio,  as 
exhibited  in  the  returns  of  the  census. 

For  reasons  before  stated,  the  per  centages  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  be  understood  as  expressing  not  the  absolute,  but  the  r dative, 
mortality  of  one  section  compared  with  another  section,  or  with  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States.  The  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  divisions  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  the 
smallest  proportions  of  mortality,  nearly  equal  or  differing  but  little  from  0*98, 
the  mean  value.  The  second  division  shows  by  far  the  greatest  mortality  ;  the 
relative  mean  of  two  different  years  being  2*09  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
while  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  divisions,  together  with  the  remaining  States 
not  included  above,  conform  nearly  to  the  general  average  of  the  whole 
United  States. 
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The  relative  mortality  in  the  great  natural  divimona  ia  found  to  be  as  fid 
lows: 


Katnnl  Diyiiioni. 


I.  Loiclands  of  the  AtlarUie  Coast, 

CompriHinff  a  pi^neral  breadth  of 
two  c<)unti(*8  along  the  Atlantic, 
from  Delaware  to  Florida,  inclu- 
sive  

II.  The  Lower  MMssippi  Valley, 

Comprising  Louisiana  and  a  breadth 
of  two  counties  along  each  bank 
of  the  river  northward  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  in  Missouri 


Bate  of  MortaUtjr. 


Annoft]  deaths, 
186a 


III.  The  Alleghany  Region, 

From  Pennsylvania,  through  Vir- 
ginia, Easti'm  Tennessee,  etc.,  to 
Korthem  Alabama 


IV.  The  Intermediate  Region, 

Surrounding  the  Alleghanies,  and 
extending  to  tlie  lowlands  of  the 
Atlantic  and  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley 


V.  The  Pacific  Coast. 

California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton  

VI.  The  IfoHh-eaetern  Statee. 

'Maine,  New-Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont  


VII.  The  Korthrioeetern  States. 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. . . 

The  whole  United  States 


15,293 


80,154 


26,a46 


79,615 


8,991 


15,488 


15,508 


Per  cent,  of 
population. 


1*84 


1-81 


1-08 


1*82 


0*95 


1-24 


0-98 


1-27 


Per  eeotia 
186a 


1-45 


2-88 


0*96 


1-19 


0*92 


1-25 


101 


1-41 


The  conclusions  from  the  census,  thus  briefly  stated,  appear  entirely  accord- 
ant with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  illustrate  how  far  the  human 
system  has  power  to  witlistand  the  influence  of  diverse  temperatures  and 
climates.  Leaving  out  the  Alleghany  region,  and  its  extension  through  the 
Catskill  and  White  Mountains  to  Maine,  the  surface  of  the  populated  Stat<« 
nowhere  rises  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  extent 
from  north  to  south,  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  presents  an  agree 
able  "  interchange  of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,"  most  happilj 
^tuated  between  the  rigors  of  the  polar  and  the  flaming  heat  of  the  iropie 
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regions.  Hence,  with  the  exceptions  indicated,  a  considerable  uniformity 
mipfht  be  expected  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  mortality ;  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
result  of  the  census.  There  appear  no  marked  deviations  on  a  large  scale  from 
the  common  standard,  oi  mean  of  the  two  enumerations  in  1850  and  18G0,  ex- 
cept in  the  divisions  already  specified,  where  climatic  causes  of  a  diverse 
nature  are  plainly  in  operation. 

The  first  division,  comprising  the  great  Atlantic  plain,  was  remarked  by  the 
early  explorers  in  America  on  account  of  its  uniform  level  over  a  length  of  a 
thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  and  extending  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles 
inland.  The  sea  and  shore  meet,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  mingled  series  of  bays, 
estuaries,  and  small  islands  rising  just  above  the  tide.  The  low  grounds  in 
summer  abound  in  miasm,  and  a  single  night's  exposure  in  the  rice-fields  of 
Carolina  is  said  to  be  very  dangerous,  and  carefully  avoided.  But,  away  from 
the  cypress  swamps  and  marshes,  there  is  generally  a  sandy  soil ;  and  the  ag- 
gregate mortality  is  found  by  the  census  to  rise  above,  though  not  much 
above,  the  general  average  of  the  whole  country.  In  every  few  years,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  known  that  the  low  portions  from  Norfolk,  southward  and  ex- 
tending around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  visited  by  epidemic  disease,  when  the 
mortality  rises  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  amount. 

In  respect  to  the  second  division,  it  may  be  observed  that,  while  the  low 
▼alley  or  trough  of  the  Missouri  river,  for  example,  is  five  miles  in  width, 
the  alluvial  tract  oftlie  MisHssippi  is  often  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  breadth. 
On  each  side  of  this  river  plain  are  the  line  of  bluffs,  which  are  very  steep, 
and  in  some  places  rise  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  river  is 
described  as  coursing  its  way  between  these  bluffs,  so  called,  here  veering  to 
one  side,  there  to  the  other,  and  occasionally  leaving  the  wliole  alluvial 
tract  on  one  side.  The  annual  flood  commences  in  March,  continuing  two  or 
three  months.  During  this  time  the  river  plain  is  submerged  to  the  not  un- 
usual depth  of  fifty  feet  below  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  additional 
depth  decreasing  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  New-Orleans.  The  lateral  overflow 
is  principally  on  the  western  side,  and  covers  an  area  from  ten  to  fifty  miles 
wide.  A  periodic  inundation  of  such  vast  dimensions  will  rank  among  the 
grandest  features  of  the  western  continent.  Towards  the  last  of  May  the 
water  subsides,  leaving  the  broad  alluvial  plain  interspersed  with  lakes,  stag- 
nant pools,  and  swamps,  abounding  in  cottonwood,  cypress,  and  coarse  grass. 
The  flood  leaves  also  a  new  layer  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  exposed  to 
fermentation  and  decay  under  the  augmenting  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  air  becomes  unusually  damp  during  the  hot 
season,  the  conditions  of  epidemic  disease,  according  to  medical  authority,  are 
fully  present.  What  the  Roman  poet  expressively  termed  the  "cohort  of 
fevers'*  then  advances  upon  the  human  race  as  it  were  in  destructive  conflict ; 
the  abundant  alluvial  matter  decomposing  under  a  high  temperature,  with 
occasionally  a  more  himiid  and  stagnant  atmosphere.  These  are  stated  to  be 
the  conditions  by  which  the  mortality  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  has 
reached  the  high  rate  indicated  by  the  census.  The  portion  embraced  in  the 
foregoing  classification  was  terminated  on  the  north  with  the  county  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  for  the  reason  that  the  hilly  country  in  that  vicinity  is  connected 
with  a  rocky  stratum  traversing  the  beds  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers.  From  this  great  chain  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  an  extent 
of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles.  The  entire  valley,  according  to 
geologists,  may  have  been  once  an  ann  or  estuary  of  the  ocean  extending  in- 
land from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  present  influence  of  so  large  an  area  of 
alluvial  matter  must  pervade  the  adjacent  borders  to  a  certain  undefined  ex- 
tent. 

The  third  division,  or  AUegluiny  country,  is  exhibit  • !  h  ■  the  statistics  as 
a  region  of  great  salubrity.  It  consists  of  high  ridges  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  sea-coast  through  an  extent  of  nine  hundred  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles.  The  ridges  are  generally  well 
watered  and  w(x>ded  to  the  summit,  and  between  are  extensive  and  fertile 
valleys ;  they  are  known  as  the  Blue  Hidge,  Alleghany  Ridge,  North  Mountain, 
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CnmberUnd  Ridfie,  and  othere.  The  re^on  has  been  termed  an  elevated 
platt^a  or  water-slied,  whence  the  livera  flow  ewtward  to  tlie  Atlantic  wad 
wefltward  ti>  the  MiBsuwippi  and  Ohio  valleva.  The  ridges  beinf;  for  the  moat 
part  ulxiut  half  a  mile  high,  appear  to  eiercise  no  other  inSuence  on  the  cli- 
mate tlian  what  ii>  due  to  mere  elevaiion,  thus  securing'  a  pure  atnK«]>lKte 
and  other  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  healthj  and  vigoroo* 
pci[)ulati  n. 

On  tlie  F'lfifle  axiM,  the  seasons  of  the  ypar  have  an  entirely  different  lyps 
from  tlial  of  llie  eastern  Unitwl  Stales.  A  cold  sea  current  apparently  coola 
down  llie  temiKTalure  o[  Bummer,  so  that  July  is  only  8°  or  9"  Fahrenhat 
wanner  tlian  January,  and  Seplembcr  Is  the  holteet  mouth.  From  this  cauK^ 
Indian  ciim  fails  to  come  to  itiKturity,  although  wheat  and  other  cereals,  al 
well  BH  on-hard  fruitn.  flourish  in  linu  gmrfection.  The  tilmatic  almoephere  and 
bracinft  elIiM;t  of  tlie  climate  have  been  remarked  by  seltlera  from  all  quattioii 
of  the  iflolM'- 

In  the  nonh-wtiilem  Slates,  a  continental,  as  distin^niished  from  a  sea, 
climate  prevaila  wiili  widn  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  north-eastern 
States,  also,  the  thermometer  ranges  through  mere  than  a  hundred  degret* 
from  winter  to  summer,  yet  the  ye«r  appears  generally  healthy.  Without 
entering  into  further  details  on  this  or  the  other  divisions,  enough  evidenre 
has  been  offered  to  show  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  pfajsical  fM- 
tnres  of  the  country  and  the  mortality  returns  of  the  ceosue. 

Once  more  let  us  glance  at  the  staiistira  of  mortality  with  reference  to  the 
Age*  at  death.  The  whole  numLier.  including  white  and  colored,  are  eihibited 
In  the  following  table.  The  riglit  hand  columns  on  the  acale  of  100  an 
designed  to  serve,  in  some  degree,  the  purpose  of  a  diagram  for  illuatntinf 
the  relative  numbers  deceaaed  at  diQerent  periods  of  life : 

CLASSIFIED   BT  AGBS  AXD  BT  SEX,    1860. 


ber  mnni^^r 

■ud. 

Aim. 

Miles. 

7emil«. 

Total. 

MUM. 

Fern-la 

Totd,'«l 

Taui.-ia. 

0—  1.... 

44.4S0 

38,704 

fil.274 

11-3.5 

0-39 

20-74 

1690 

1-3.... 

20,B88 

17.048 

38,238 

535 

451 

9-70 

2—8.... 

12,403 

11,153 

33.046 

3-19 

385 

0-04 

31-41 

8-4... 

7,587 

7,083 

14,650 

1-D3 

1-81 

3T4 

4—5..., 

5,333 

G.147 

10,479 

1-88 

1-31 

307 

6-10. . . . 

13.833 

13,037 

27,459 

3-53 

3-48 

701 

10-1.5. . . . 

(i:m 

6rM 

13.137 

1-63 

1'73 

8-36 

15-20.... 

8,111 

9.26S 

17,370 

307 

238 

4-48 

20-2.'i. . . . 

10.308 

10,551 

20,840 

305 

SOD 

5.34 

i  "H 

25-ao. . . . 

S,452 

9.S80 

19,013 

3.41 

344 

4-8S 

80— JO.... 

ie,aM 

15,843 

31,5tt7 

414 

3-93 

800 

40-50. . . . 

13.470 

10,(523 

23,903 

8-44 

208 

6-18 

T-l^ 

sa—m. . . . 

ii,9oa 

8,514 

20,410 

3-04 

217 

5-21 

m 

(10—70. . . . 

11.284 

8,833 

20.107 

38S 

3M 

S-13 

5-1!' 

70-80.... 

8,»B3 

8,000 

17.004 

3-30 

305 

435 

4-lTl 

80—90  ... 

4.778 

4,808 

9,584 

1-33 

1-33 

245 

3-54 

90—    .... 

1,3S4 

1.590 

2,874 

0-33 

0-41 

&74 

0-7(1 

Unknovm 

fm 

371 

1,0.59 

'■ 

^1 

Tnial... 

207.3:1.5 

I«.'i,.'i80 

31t2.S31 

r,J73 

47-28 

100-00 

100  no 

In  the  last  column  but  one  the  sum  of  the  four  per  cenCa^^  between  cos 
and  five  years  of  age  is  33  31,  which  does  not  essentially  differ  from  31  41,  the 
corre8|>OQding  per  rentage  in  1850,  By  comparison  throughout  the  last  two 
columns,  it  mil  further  appear  that  the  only  marked  difference  hi  the  diaOi- 
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bution  of  agea  at  death,  in  1850  and  1860,  is  in  early  infancy,  or  under  one 
year  of  age.  From  some  misapprehension,  occasionally  an  assistant  marshal,  not 
regarding  infants  as  a  part  of  the  active  population,  has  been  less  careful  of  their 
enumeration ;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  infants  in  1860  should  doubtless 
be  ascribed  to  a  more  complete  enumeration.  Upon  the  middle  ages  of  life, 
in  1850,  the  cholei-a  has  traced  a  perceptible  effect,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  immigration.  With  proper  allowance  for  this  feature,  the  return  of  deaths 
in  1860,  for  all  ages  above  the  first,  appears  similar  and  conformable  to  that 

of  1850. 

As  before  shown,  the  total  deaths  returned  in  1860  were  1  in  79  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  in  the  less  healthy  year  of  1850  the  stated  deaths  were  1  in  71  of 
the  population,  a  few  still-births  being  included.  In  Europe,  the  correspond- 
ing ratios,  exclusive  of  still-births,  have  been  recently  collected  by  Professor 
Wappftus  ♦  from  ten  years  official  statistics,  and  are  shown  in  the  middle 
column  following : 

EATIO   OF   DEATHS   IN   EUROPE. 


Oonntries. 


Norway,  .    . 
Sweden.  .    . 
Denmark, 
England,  . 
France,     . 
Belgiom,  . 
Netherlands, 
Pmasia,    . 


The  same 

Population 

to 
one  death. 

a^JoBted  to 
the  scale  of 

population  in 
the  U.  States 

in  1850. 

66 

•   • 

40 

•   • 

49 

•   • 

44 

47 

44 

44 

43 

46 

89 

•  • 

86 

•   • 

The  wide  deviation  of  the  stated  ratio  in  the  United  States  from  these  values 
is  partly  due  to  the  more  youthful  character  of  the  American  population,  sus- 
tained by  a  constant  immigration.  However,  by  the  aid  of  the  rates  of  mortality  at 
different  ages  in  England  and  France,f  with  those  of  Belgium,  applied  to  the 
United  States  census  of  1850,  the  unequal  distribution  of  ages  is  here  corrected 
in  the  three  values  of  the  last  column.  A  large  deficiency  in  our  return  of 
deaths  is  still  indicated. 

With  regard  to  the  question  frequently  asked,  How  much  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  census  returns  of  deaths,  in  order  to  approximate  to  the  true 
numbers  ?  the  way  for  an  answer,  as  definite  as  the  subject  admits,  has  been 
opened  by  a  recent  investigation.  From  a  combination  of  statistical  data,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Meech  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  half  century  has  continued  between  limits, 
whereof  the  higher  is  represented  by  the  English  life  table,  and  the  lower  by 
those  of  continental  Europe.  From  this  proposition,  compared  with  the  last 
column  above,  the  conclusion  is  derived,  that  the  annual  deaths  in  the  Unittid 
/States  Jiaoe  been  one  in  45  or  iQ  of  the  population.  There  are  localities  where  the 
"  length  of  days  "  among  the  people  is  considerably  above  this  standard,  and 
others  where  it  is  below  it ;  the  value  just  stated,  in  the  long  average,  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  question  of  supplying  the  deficient  number  of  deaths  can  now  be 
answered  by  an  approximate  correction.  To  avoid  irregularities  in  the  regis- 
try of  infants,  the  returns  "  under  five"  are  at  present  omitted.  Applying  the 
foregoing  method,  and  regarding  the  deaths  of  1850  as  excessive  from  ciiole- 
ra,  it  finally  appears  that  the  census  of  deaths  above  five  years  of  age  should 
be  increased  by  about  five-twelfths.    The  same  rule  may  possibly  apply  to  the 

*  Beydlkemnjmstatlstik,  L  p.  160. 

t  Eighteenth  Heport  of  the  E^strar  Qeneral  (England),  p.  8S. 
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deaths  noted  as  "  one  and  under  five ;"  but  "  under  one,**  the  nomber  should 
be  increased  in  a  p^reater  ratio,  not  here  determined.  Thus  in  the  a^^jn^gate 
of  the  whole  country,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  where  seventeen  deaths 
actually  occurred,  only  twelve  were  reported  in  the  census,  exdusive  of  early 
infancy. 

According  to  the  preceding  determination  of  one  annual  death  in  45*5  living 
at  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  323,272  deaths  returned  in  1850,  by  supplying 
the  omissions,  become  501,000  ;  and  the  392,821  deaths  enumerated  in  1860, 
should  similarly  be  increased  to  680,000,  At  this  rate,  nearly  six  millions 
(5,905,000)  of  our  population  have  deceased  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  their 
places  have  been  supplied  by  the  advancing  numbers  of  a  new  generation. 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  census  of  morta- 
lity compared  with  the  topography  of  the  United  States  will  tend  to  illnstrate 
the  advantages  of  intercommunication.  Our  magnificent  railroads  and  steam* 
boat  lines  traversing  immense  distances,  while  promoting  an  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts, and  accommodating  alike  the  tourist  and  the  man  of  business,  constitute 
an  important  agency  for  relieving  the  mind  and  improving  the  health  of  the 
people.  To  those  persons  who  find  the  sea-coast  air  injurious,  to  the  seden- 
tary professions  and  city  residents  wearied  with  the  dust  and  heat  of  summer 
and  tlie  cares  of  business,  a  change  of  air,  and  the  shifting  panorama  of  new 
scenes  open  renewed  sources  of  enjoyment,  in  which  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ily should  particii>ate.  A  few  mineral  springs  and  "  watering-places  "  at  the 
sea-side  or  among  the  mountains  are  liberally  patronized.  Yet  the  adaptation 
of  our  country  to  a  more  general  system  of  travel  and  periodic  resort,  for  sani- 
tary objects,  presents  a  most  usefiU  field  of  inquiry. 

The  mortality  of  cities  still  exceeds  that  of  the  country,  especially  among 
children.  And  in  both  town  and  country  a  vast  amount  of  needless  siduieflB 
exists,  wliich  is  proved  to  be  preventible  by  ordinary  means.  The  sanitary 
improvement  of  cities  must  be  chiefly  intrusted  to  h^th  officers  on  the  spd^ 
who  are  conversant  with  the  localities.  Yet  many  of  the  topics  have  a  popu- 
lar interest ;  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  water-supply,  of  which  the  Fair- 
mount,  the  Cochituate,  and  the  Croton  water-works  are  examples,  the  difficult 
art  of  complete  sewerage  and  drainage,  the  opening  of  public  parks  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  construction  of  improv^  tenement-buildings.  The  vaccination 
of  children  before  admission  to  the  large  public  schools  has  been  proposed,  on 
acount  of  the  loss  and  annoyance  from  irruptions  of  the  small-pox,  a  requisite 
which  parental  duty  should  have  anticipated.  The  universal  practice  of  this 
safeguard  is  strenuously  urged ;  for,  besides  frequent  cases  of  unavoidable  ex- 
posure, of  loathsome  sickness,  and  entailed  suffering,  many  lives  are  annually 
lost  by  the  culiMible  neglect  of  vaccination. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  registration  of  deaths,  beyond  the  bare  enume- 
ration of  the  old  **  bills  of  mortality  "  consists  in  noting  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  decease.  This  prepares  the  way,  in  skilful  hands,  for  special  and 
instructive  researches.  The  classification  of  deaths  with  reference  to  intem- 
perance, to  different  occupations  and  trades,  will  determine  among  what  dasi- 
es  the  mortality  w  the  most  exMAnve,  and  aid  to  disclose  the  causes.  The  value 
of  this  statistical  method  is  illustrated  by  several  remarkable  sanitary  investi- 
gations which  have  appeared  within  the  last  half  century  in  Europe  and 
America.  After  the  facts  comes  the  demand  for  new  improvements  and  inven- 
tions. Some  are  required  in  the  line  of  Davy's  safety-lamp  for  diminishing 
casualties,  and  others  for  adapting  the  operations  and  processes  of  the  work- 
room to  the  health  of  the  operatives.  The  subject  is  one  of  special  interest, 
and  worthy  of  sustained  examination  by  our  physicians  and  inventors.  In 
numerous  ways  the  information  is  so  important  that  an  official  registration  of 
de-aths,  notwithstanding  the  first  deficiencies,  is  gaining  adoption  among  all 
civilized  nations. 

On  a  general  Life  Table. — Were  the  enumeration  of  deaths  entirely  correct, 
and  were  the  record  combined  %vith  that  of  population,  and  cast  into  the  sys- 
tematic form  of  a  life  table,  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  census  would  be  very 
greatly  augmented.    The  plainest  and  most  advantageous  mode  of  expreaBing 
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the  relations  of  mortality  to  the  popalatioD  is  conceded  to  be  the  life  table,  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Halley.  In  its  elementary  form  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  surviving  from  one  age  to  any  other  given  age  ;  in  another 
form  it  exhibits  the  average  duration  or  "  expectation  of  life/' 

The  Carlisle  table,  which  has  chiefly  been  used  in  England  and  America, 
was  constructed  by  Milne  from  the  returns  during  nine  years,  1779-'87.  of 
two  healthy  parishes  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Carlisle,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. That  this  table  should  represent  life  insurance  risks  with  accuracy 
during  half  a  century  is  singular  and  remarkable.  The  coincidence  is  ascribed 
to  what  is  termed  "  the  selection  of  lives,"  since  all  the  offices  have  required 
a  medical  examination  of  the  assured. 

The  standard  of  longevity  in  the  Carlisle  table  may  thus  be  well  adapted  to 
life  insurance,  while  it  is  too  high  for  the  whole  population.  M.  Baily,  a  dis- 
tinguished authority  in  London,  forcibly  remarks :  "  It  must  appear  extremely 
incorrect  to  take  the  mortality  in  one  particular  town  as  a  criterion  for 
that  of  the  whole  country.  The  observations  ought  to  be  made  on  the  king- 
dom at  large,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Sweden ;  more  particularly  as,  in  the 
real  business  of  life,  the  calculations  are  general  and  uniform,  and  adapted  to 
persons  in  every  situation.  But  till  the  legislature  thinks  proper  to  admit 
some  efficient  plan  for  furnishing  these  data,  we  must  rest  contented  with  the 
laudable  exertions  of  public-spirited  individuals,  and  avail  ofirselves  of  the 
best  light  which  they  afford  on  this  subject." 

DISEASES,    AND   CAUSES    OF   DEATH. 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  mortality  statistics  from  other  points  of  view, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  (p.  517)  that  the  actual  deaths  in  the  United  States 
occur  at  the  rate  of  one  in  forty-five  or  forty-six  of  the  whole  population,  and 
that  tney  amounted  to  about  680,000  during  the  year  1860.  It  will  further  be 
admitted,  in  respect  to  the  corresponding  prevalence  of  sickness  and  invaliding, 
that  twice  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in  a  large  community  will  exhibit 
very  nearly  the  number  that  are  constantly  sick.  This  rule  is  practically  con- 
firmed by  numerous  statistical  comparisons,  and  though  applicable  more  di- 
rectly to  manhood  than  to  infancy  and  old  age,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  found  to 
furnish  a  near  and  convenient  approximation.  Accordingly,  doubling  the 
number  of  deaths,  we  readily  obtain  1,360,000  for  the  number  constantly  sick 
during  the  year  of  the  census. 

The  number  of  sick  will  be  seen  to  constitute  about  one  twenty-third  part  of 
the  whole  population.  Besides  watch-care,  maintenance,  and  other  attendant 
charges,  so  much  is  the  efficiency  of  our  population  in  respect  to  labor  dimin- 
ished, and  so  much  is  lost  to  industry  and  production.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
Prevalence  of  disease  must  be  deemed,  in  the  course  of  nature,  "  the  inevita- 
le  lot ;"  yet  a  large  portion  is  needless,  being  clearly  traceable  to  the  neglect 
of  temperance  and  the  laws  of  health.  The  diminution  of  the  current  rate 
of  wckness  and  mortaUty  evidently  pertains  to  the  general  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  may  well  constitute  the  leading  idea  in  examining  the  statistics 
of  disease. 

What  diseases  are  most  influenced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and 
what  by  the  conditions  of  place  ?  The  former  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  attacking  ntany  persons  at  the  same  time,  have  long 
since  been  designated  epidemic  diseases ;  of  which  fever,  dysentery,  influ- 
enza,  small-pox,  and  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  are  examples.  The  diseases 
arising  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  soil  and  surface  have  been  similarly 
termed  endemic  J  thus,  ague  is  endemic  in  some  marshy  districts.  More  re- 
cently it  has  been  proixjaed  to  include  both  epidemic  and  endemic,  together 
with  contagious  diseaseis,  under  the  single  title  of  zymotic  diseases.  The 
zymotic,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  leaveu  or  fermentation,  are  the  first 
division  in  the  general  classification  of  diseases  by  Dr.  Farr,  whose  researches 
now  constitute  a  fundamental  portion  of  the  system  of  vital  statistics. 

Among  zymotirs  are  arranged  four  diseases  which  are  contagious,  and 
which  can  visit  the  same  individual,  as  a  general  rule,  but  once  in  the  lil'e* 
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time ;  thsM  are  tmaO-pox,  mtatUt,  tcaritMna,  and  K^ooping-eough.  The  Uit 
tbree  prevail  amoag  children  more  especiallj.  Other  niAlultes  under  this 
head,  such  u  djeenteiT.  fevers,  and  cholera,  are  noted  for  wide  Suctnatioiu  Id 

different  periods.  Such  peculiarities  give  to  this  category  the  greatest  inler- 
ett,  and  the  question  nhether  otie  ptuticular  fear  or  locikllt;  la  more  health; 
than  auothcr  chiefly  depends  on  the  relative  mortality  &om  ^motic  diaeawa. 
All  other  diaeaaes  may  be  regarded  aa  isolated  diBordera,  snch  as  apoplexy, 
consamplion,  dropsy,  nhich  ^ar  off  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  iha  Uving 
In  every  year. 

ZTttOnC  DISEASKS. 


SeithB,       Deathe,     Prnortiaiu, 


Cholera 

Cholera  infiantum 

Diarrhipa. 

Pyaentery 

Eryaipelas 

Fever,  intermittent 

Fever,  remittent 

Fever,  typhoid,  typliiu 

Fever,  yellow 

Influeiiu. 

Measies 

ScarlaUna 

Bmatl-pox 

Syphilis 

TliniBh 

Whooping-cough 


4-25 
a-20 
2 -S3 

0-77 


018 
Oil 
I'08 
7-38 
0-35 
007 
016 
a-35 


0-84 
005 
0  15 
l-M 


Total  lymotio 

Other  speciSed  diseases. . 


OrBudlntal .^93, 


100-00 


10000 


Here  the  wide  and  itriking  difference  between  the  proportions  of  lymotie 
disease,  33  and  47  percent,,  at  once  indicatea  the  year  ending  June  Ist,  1850,  to 
have  Ihwd  one  of  unusual  mortality.  The  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  has 
alrmdy  been  mentioned.  (Pa^e  513.)  It  will  be  seen  ^^tX  dytmier}/  and  remit- 
tent or  ciimjnoa  fner  also  prevailed  in  excess  during  the  same  year  witli  the 
Asiatic  or  epidemic  cholera.  But  deaths  from  intermiltfnt  fe-ctr-  (fever  and 
ague)  and  from  maTlatiiia  (scarlet  fever)  were  more  frequent  in  the  year  of 
1800  than  from  the  same  diseases  in  the  former  year. 

i'heUra,  meaning  primarily  n  vomiting  or  purging  of  bile,  has  the  three 
varieties  of  cholera  morbus.  Asiatic  cholera,  and  cholera  in^mtum.  The  first 
two  have  been  classed  under  the  single  head  of  cholera,  since  both  have  simi- 
lar characteristics.  It  is  usuail/  after  long  intervals  that  some  contagion  in 
the  air  gives  the  disease  a  malignant  type,  as  aixive  noted-  Of  the  deaths  re- 
turned in  1850  there  were  1.568  from  cholera  morbus,  although  there  appeara 
no  veiT  deflnite  line  of  distinction  between  this  and  epidemic  cholera. 

Chuiem  infantum,  allied  todiarrhnea.  Is  one  of  the  summer  diaeaaea  of  chil- 
dren, which  proves  most  fatal  with  tliose  from  three  to  eighteen  months  old, 
and  during  the  procew  of  teething.  The  deaths  from  this  disease  appear  tu 
have  iMH'ii  almofit  wpially  diBtrilrated  in  IS^W  and  18B0,  altd  very  manj  <j 
them  have  probably  occurred  in  the  largo  citlee. 
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Yellow  fner  appears  not  to  have  prevailed  extenaively  in  either  year.  Only 
785  deaths  from  tnis  cause  were  reported  in  1850,  and  only  657  in  the  year 
1860.  At  intervals  of  years  this  disease  takes  a  mali^^ant  type  and  prevails 
a  dreaded  »oour^  in  tropical  climates  along  the  sea-coast. 

The  whole  population  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  about  85  per  cent. 
Therefore  by  adding  a  little  more  than  one-third  to  the  deaths  by  each  disease 
in  1850  the  results  can  then  be  compared  with  those  of  1860  on  an  equal  basis 
of  population.  By  this  method  it  will  be  found  that  measles  and  thrush  (can- 
cerous sore  mouth)  occurred  with  equal  rates  of  mortality  in  both  years ;  croup 
and  some  other  diseases  nearly  so,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  pre- 
ceding statistics. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  What  maladies  have  been  the  most  fatal  in  the 
United  States  ?  we  remark  that  the  number  of  deaths  by  consumption  is  the 
greatest  of  alL  Next  to  this  is  the  family  of  fevers,  of  which  the  mortality 
has  just  been  stated.  The  deaths  from  consumption  and  some  other  noted 
diseases  have  been  as  follows  : 


Diseases. 


Consumption 

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 

Scrofula 

Delirium  tremens,  intemperance 

Dropsy 

Diphtheria 


Deaths  In  iseo. 

Deaths  in  I860. 

48,971 

83,516 

27,076 

12,130 

1,262 

2,167 

2,683 

1,860 

1,504 

951 

12,034 

11,217 

1,663 

Consumption,  according  to  medical  authority,  "  begins  with  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  followed  by  the  deposit  of  a  cheese-like  matter,  forming  tubercles 
in  the  lungs  and  other  parts,  ending  in  ulceration.  When  this  tuberculous 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  in  the  bones  and  joints,  it 
constitutes  scrofula  ;  in  the  glands  of  the  abdomen,  mesenteric  disease  ;  nei- 
ther of  which  affections  differs  from  consumption  in  its  essential  anatomical 
cause."  Consumption  is  believed  to  prevail  more  extensively  in  the  Northern 
States,  as  fevers  predominate  in  the  Southern  States.  Pneumonia  is  charac- 
terized by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bji^  pleurisy  by  inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  lungs.  The  total  deaths  in  1860  from  consumption, 
pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  were  77,309. 

Delirium  tremens,  or  m^nia  d  potu,  *'  a  disease  caused  by  the  abuse  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  is  characterized  by  tremor,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium."  Under 
*he  same  head  are  brought  the  deaths  returned  from  intemperance,  making  a 
U>tal  of  1,504,  and  showing  the  large  increase  of  58  per  cent,  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

Diphtheria  is  the  most  recent  name  of  a  disease  characterized  by  a  thick 
membranous  exudation  in  the  throat.  It  is  allied  to  croup  and  to  scarlet  fever, 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded.  It  is  asserted  to  be  not  contagious, 
but  curable  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  In  1850,  the  name  had  attracted 
little  or  no  attention  ;  and  in  1860  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  were 
but  1.603,  a  number  much  less  than  the  notoriety  of  the  disease  would  imply. 
It  belongs  to  the  zymotic  class. 

Lastly,  the  statistics  of  Violent  Deaths  will  be  found  interesting,  as  the 
causes  of  demise  are  more  intelligible  or  less  shrouded  in  mystery  than  those 
of  disease.  It  appears  that  only  5,669  "  accidental  deaths  "  of  females  were  re- 
ported, against  12,399  deaths  of  males  by  accident.  A  still  greater  disparity 
of  the  same  kind  is  shown  in  the  subdivisions  of  "drowning,  fall,  fire-arms, 
freezing,"  and  "  railroad  "  accidents.  The  deaths  by  "  suffocation,"  however, 
are  quite  evenly  diatributed  among  the  two  sexes.  But  among  the  deaths  by 
**  burns  and  scalds  "  the  predominant  loss  ranges  decidedly  to  the  side  of  fe- 
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males,  a  result  of  fire  naturally  following  from  domestic  avocations  and  differ- 
ence in  attire.  On  the  whole,  taking  tlie  accidental  deaths  as  the  measures 
of  risk  during  that  year  contrasted  with  the  present,  the  implied  inference 
may  be  expressed  that  the  male  class  are  fully  twice  as  much  exposed  to  dan- 
gers as  the  female  class  in  their  usual  habits  of  life. 

Under  the  head  of  guieid^s  are  counted  794  deaths  of  males  and  208  of  fe- 
males, or  nearly  as  four  to  one.  Among  these  desertions  &om  life  "  hang- 
ing "  is  the  principal  resort.  To  complete  the  dark  picture  in  which  has  been 
given  to  the  "  unproportioned  thought,  its  act,"  458  deaths  by  justifiable 
and  unjustifiable  *'  homicide "  are  also  reported,  together  with  526  "  mur- 
ders "  and  61 ''  executions."  So  many  distinct  cases  have  been  gathered,  and 
a  considerable  number  more  have  doubtless  escaped  registration. 

VITAL  STATISTICS   OF  THB  MUTUAL  LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF 

NEW-YORK  FOR   26    YEARS. 

It  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  insert  the 
following  facts  touching  American  vitality,  from  the  experience 
of  the  largest  Life  Company  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  Medical  Examiners  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
New-York,  for  1868. 

"This  home  experience  of  twenty-five  years  is  now  happily  long  enough  in 
duration,  and  large  enough  in  extent,  to  make  it  more  reliab&  than  any 
based  exclusively  upon  results  gathered  from  a  foreign  country,  and  from  a 
population  different  from  our  own. 

**  The  absence  of  American  vital  statistics  has  compelled  our  Life  compa- 
nies to  rely,  in  great  measure,  upon  those  of  foreign  origin.  Our  experience 
has,  however,  now  become  so  extensive  in  this  country,  that  it  is  believed  to 
be  a  proper  period  to  constitute  a  department  for  this  purpose,  in  which  im- 
portant facts  will  be  recorded,  experience  collated,  and  deductions  made. 
Facts,  when  classified  and  arranged,  develop  principles.  And  their  applica- 
tion to  the  science  of  Life  Assurance  will  be  of  the  highest  value  in  determin- 
ing rates,  in  the  selection  of  risks,  and  in  estimating  the  various  influen- 
ces which  modify  life  in  America,  such  as  climate,  habits,  occupations,  tem- 
peraments, hereditary  predisposition,  etc. ;  the  importance  of  this  subject  will 
at  once  be  apparent,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  immense  area  over  which 
we  extend  our  ox>erations,  and  the  various  nationalities  we  assure.  A  com- 
parison between  the  death-rate  as  occurring  among  the  Life  companies  of 
thier  country  and  that  of  Europe,  will  lead  to  a  just  estimation  of  the  drcum^ 
stances  which  determine  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  life,  and  will 
confirm  or  confute  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  on  this  subject. 
Whatever  is  vague  or  uncertain  will  be  subjected  to  a  severe  and  searching 
scrutiny  ;  and  much  valuable  information,  having  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  business  of  assuring  lives,  will  unquestionably  result  therefrom.  Among 
many  interesting  facts,  the  recital  of  which  will  be  furnished  in  detail,  our 
examination  shows  that  Life  Assurance  tends  to  length  of  years.  It  takes  a 
load  from  the  anxious  mind,  and,  with  other  good  influences,  is  a  support 
amid  the  trials  of  sickness  and  the  cares  of  life. 

"  It  thus  sustains  while  it  provides,  and  adds  length  of  years  to  the  other 
blessings  which  it  bestows. 

"  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  deaths  which  have 
occurred  in  the  twenty-five  years  ending  the  81st  day  of  January,  1868. 
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original  applications.  Important  obsermtiona  haTe  bean  made,  which  will 
aid  na  much  in  dBterminiag-  certain  points  in  onr  aelection  of  lives  for 
insiiraiica.  particularly  concemliig  the  bcreditarf  transmlaaion  of  diseoss. 
These  proofs,  together  with  the  experience  derived  from  tba  lavestigationH 
of  the  records  of  this  company  for  the  first  fifteen  yean,  famish  a  record  of 
all  the  deaths,  amoanting  to  3,206,  aa  far  aa  reported,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  company,  a  period  of  twcnty-flve  years. 

"  or  the  1,438  who  have  died  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  names  and 
leddences  have  been  tabulated,  also  the  diseases  of  which  they  died ;  the  age 
At  which  they  were  insured  noted,  and  how  long  they  lived.  The  Bpectal 
occupation,  aa  inflnencing  human  life,  has  also  been  remarked. 

"  It  has  been  ascortaiQed  how  many  have  died  nnder  the  age  of  25  years, 
and  how  long  th^  lived  after  bein^  insured.  The  same  has  1>een  remarked 
of  thoee  who  died  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30,  85  and  50,  50  and  60,  60 
and  upward. 

"  3y  reference  to  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  computing  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  years  which  the  relative  agee  (under  26, 85  to  M,  etc.)  live 
Dved,  and  dividing  thifl  number  by  the  sum  of  all  the  persons  who  were 
insnrod  at  such  ages,  the  avomge  number  of  yoara  which  they  lived  will  b« 

f'lVtD,  and  the  periods  which  have  marked  the  fewest  deatha  ascertained, 
he  Hame  course  pursued  with  reference  to  the  deaths  by  consumption  and 
apoplexy  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  comparing  at  whicn  period  of  life  the 
smtdlest  number  have  died  of  'these  diseases. 

"  This  information,  we  think,  will  prove  valuable  at  this  time,  when  so 
many  who  have  not  attuned  matority  are  applying  for  large  insurances 
upon  their  lives. 

"  In  the  cases  of  those  who  have  died  of  consumption,  the  length  of  time  they 
have  lived  after  being  insnred  has  been  noted,  and  any  hereditary  predis- 
position to  thai  disease,  as  stated  in  the  application,  has  been  carefully  traced. 
Also,  whether  any  previoos  diseaao  is  said  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of 
insurance,  which  might  have  iaflaenced  the  life  of  the  applicant.  U  has 
btc'D  alBO  interCBtiaR'  to  inquire  whether  those  in  whose  family  conEiamplion 
exlxtod,  and  who  did  not  fall  victims  to  that  disease,  have  died  of  some  other 
kindred  disease,  such  as  cancer,  drop^.  asthma,  etc. 

"  The  same  course  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  apoplexy  and  paralysis. 
The  heieditary  tendency  has  been  sooght  by  making  comjutdnons,  as  before, 
and  noting,  also,  whether  any  predisposition  to  such  disease  was  foreaha- 
dowed  in  the  applicant  while  living. 

"  Any  tendency  or  symptom,  as  notod  in  the  appUcation.  has  been  looked  for, 
and  also  any  so-called  acquired  predisposition,  especially  as  indicated  by  the 
hoi^t  and  weight  of  those  who  have  died  of  disease  of  the  head  or  brain. 

"  Tbe  per  centago  of  the  whole  niunbor  who  hare  died  of  ajMplozy  snil 
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paralTsiB,  indnding  acate  inflammation  of  the  brain,  is  13|^ir,  or  about  1  in  & 
Oar  experience  has  shown  that  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
assignod  to  class  8,  comparatively  few  have  been  dae  to  tabercnlosis,  or 

Solmonary  oonsomption.  The  per  centase  of  the  whole  nnmber  who  have 
led  of  this  disease  is  18,  or  a  little  more  than  1  In  6.  Many  of  those  in  this 
class,  from  pleoro-pnenmonia  and  bronchitis,  might  mnch  more  jnstly  be 
attributed  to  intemperance,  exposure,  or  other  depressing  causes. 

"  We  have  also  been  exempt  firom  frequent  losses  by  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory system,  including  diseases  of  the  heart;  and  this  fact,  tiJLen  in 
connection  with  our  favorable  experience  in  consumption,  evinces  much  care 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physical  diagnosis  on  the 
part  of  our  medical  examiners  throughout  the  country. 

"  The  number  of  deaths  from,  diseases  of  the  kidneys  has  been  small,  and 
those  from  bilious  colic  very  few,  not  exceeding  8  or  4. 

"  Two  only  are  reported  to  have  died  of  age,  idthough  many  have  reached 
their  expectation  of  life. 

"  In  class  9  are  included  those  who  died  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  in  the  late  war,  and  who  were  exposed  alike  to  the  dangers  of  battle 
and  disease. 

"  The  following  table  embraces  the  whole  number  of  deaths  which  have 
been  reported  at  tne  office  for  the  year  ending  January  81st,  1808 : 

GLASS. 

let.  Zvmotic  diseases,  (fevers,  cholera,  dysentery,  small-poz,  Ac) 85 

Sd.    Diseases  of  the  nervoas  system,  (apoplexy,  palsy,  paraJyeiB,  epUepey,  deUrinm 

tremens,  Ac) 47 

8d.    Respiratory  system,  (consnmption.  asthma,  bronchitis,  Ac.) 80 

4th.  Circulatory  system,  (diseases  of  the  heart,  anearism,  Ac) 90 

6th.  Digestiye  system,  (diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver,  hernia,  Janndlce,  Ac.) 40 

8th.  Gknito-nrlnary  system,  (diabetes,  jcravel,  Ac) IS 

7th.  Uncertain  seat,  (rheumatism,  scrorala,  cancer,  dropsy,  Ac) 1% 

8th.  Intcgamcntary  system,  (erysipelas,  Ac.) 8 

9th.  Diseases  fh>m  external  caoses,  accidents,  solcides,  Ac 14 

10th.  Age 1 

Total tM 

"  As  compared  with  the  mortality  of  last  year,  the  above  returns  show  an 
increase  of  15  from  zymotic  diseases ;  of  11  from  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  of  34  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  svstem  ;  of  6  from  diseases 
of  the  drculatory  system  ;  of  2  from  diseases  of  the  ffenito-urinary  system  ; 
of  5  from  diseases  of  uncertain  seat ;  and  of  1  of  the  integumentary  system. 
There  is  a  diminution  of  4  deaths  from  diseases  of  external  causes,  and  of  7 
from  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs." 

MATHEMATICAL   DEMONSTRATION   OF  THE   CONTRIBUTION   PLAN.* 

We  are  pennitted  by  Mr.  Homans  to  introduce  here  his  very  able  demon- 
stration upon  the  Contribution  plan  of  dividends  :  that  is,  of  dividing  the  surplus 
among  Policy-holders  in  proportion  to  their  inditfidual  ooerpaffments  or  con- 
tributions to  the  Surplus  PkiTid.  This  article  has  been  accepted,  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  as  a  most  perfect  scientific  document.  Prefacing  the  calcula- 
tions, the  author  remarks  that,  "  There  are  in  general  but  three  sources  from 
which  the  surplus  of  a  life  insurance  company  can  be  derived.  First.  Interest 
higher  than  that  assumed  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  premiums.  Second, 
Mortality  less  than  that  called  for  by  the  tables  on  which  the  premiums  are 
based.  Third.  That  portion  of  the  marf^rin,  or  loading,  added  to  the  net  pre- 
mium, not  required  for  expenses  or  contingencies.  While  these  are  not  the 
only  sources  of  past  gains  to  policy-holders,  yet  thej  are  the  principal,  and 
are  likely  to  be  the  abiding  sources  in  the  future.  >io  distribution  of  surplus 
can  be  equitable  unless  each  source  of  surplus  is  carefully  considered.  Since 
the  proportions  of  the  surplus  from  each  of  the  above  sources  differ  widely 

*  An  extensive  article  on  this  subject,  without  the  use  of  the  algebraic  symbols,  may  be 
(bond  in  the  Aoent's  Mahual  or  Lutk  Asburanoi,  by  the  same  publishers. 
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on  policies  of  same  amount,  but  issued  at  different  ages,  and  on  different  con- 
ditions and  terms,  it  follows  that  any  pro  rata  distribution  must  of  necessity 
be  unjust.  For  instance,  the  surplus  arising  from  excess  of  interest  should  be 
divided  amongst  policy-holders  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  held  on  account  of  the  several  policies,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  proportion  to  the  Reserves  for  reinsurance.  Now,  since  these  Re- 
serves  depend  not  only  upon  the  age  at  issue,  terms  and  conditions  of  the  in- 
surance, and  also  of  the  payments,  but  increase  in  every  case  each  year,  it 
follows  that  the  surplus  from  this  source  will  be  as  variable  as  are  the  ages 
of  the  insured,  or  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  policy.  Hence,  any  attempt 
to  divide  this  portion  of  the  surplus,  in  proportion  to  premiums  paid,  is  simply 
absurd.  Again,  surplus  arising  from  greater  vitality  depends,  also,  not  only 
upon  the  age  of  the  person  insured,  but  also  upon  the  amount  actually  at  risk, 
so  that  the  surplus  arising  from  this  source  varies  also  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  policy.  Thus,  as  the  Reserve  increases,  the  amount  at  risk 
diminishes,  and  the  cost  of  insurance  may,  and  in  many  cases  actually  does, 
decrease  each  year,  notwithstanding  the  increased  age  of  the  insured.  By 
means  of  the  '  Contribution'  plan,  each  source  of  surplus  is  separately  and 
carefully  considered,  and  the  dividends  are  simply  and  solely  a  restitution  of 
surplus  premiums  in  the  proportions  overpaid  by  each  person. 

**  Let  (1  +  r)*=The  amount  of  $1,  at  the  end  of  n  years,  according  to  the  rate 

of  interest  on  which  the  premiums  are  based  (generally  4 
per  cent.). 
/«/•+■*  etc. = Numbers  living  at  ages,  x,  x-{-n,  etc.,  according  to  the  Table 
of  Mortality  from  which  the  premiums  are  deduced. 
^sA+mt  etc. = Numbers  dying  annually  at  age  x,  x  +  n,  etc.,  out  of  the  num- 
bers living  as  above,  according  to  the  same  table. 
/,=The  net  annual  premium  at  x  to  insure  $1,  according  to  the 

Office  Table  as  above. 
P«=The  premium  actually  charged  to  insure  $1. 
R,^.=The  Reserve  for  re-insurance  or  net  value  of  a  policy  of  $1, 
issued  n  years  previously  at  the  age  of  x,  just  before  the 
payment  of  the  premium  then  due. 
R^^,^,=The  Reserve  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  same  policy. 

Y,^=The  Contribution  to  Surplus  or  over-payment  on  a  policy  of 
$1  issued  at  age  x,  n  years  previously. 

"  Let  us  now  take  the  most  simple  case,  namely,  that  of  a  company  oonmst- 
ing  of  /«^.  persons  insured  n  years  previously  at  the  age  of  x  for  $1  each. 
Let  us  further  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  there  are  no  expenses, 
that  each  person  pays  the  net  premium  (/>,)  only,  that  the  net  values  of  the 
policies  are  reserved,  and  that  the  rates  of  mortality  and  interest  actually  ex- 
perienced are  precisely  the  same  as  those  indicated  by  the  Office  Table  of 
Mortality. 

'*  The  company  then  commences  the  year  with  an  amount  equal  to  the  net 
value  of  the  policies,  (/,f.R«4-ii)  and  receives  in  advance  the  annual  premiums 
on  the  same  {L^*Pm)*  both  of  which  sums  are  inmiediately  invested  at  the  rate 
of  interest  anticipated.  In  the  course  of  the  year  there  will  be  a  certain 
number  of  deaths  (<4-h.),  on  account  of  which  the  company  will  pay  $1  each, 
and  finally  the  company  must  have  a  sufficient  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
reinsure  the  remaining  policies  (/,^.,^.lR,4-,^.l)•  If  the  premiums  are  correctly 
calculated  and  the  other  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  is  evident  that  the  funds 
will  be  just  sufficient,  no  more  and  no  less,  to  meet  the  obligations  for  the 
year.  Hence  we  now  obtain  what  may  be  called  the  Equation  of  Equilibrium, 
as  follows : 

/.+.R,+.(l+^)  +  /,fA(l  +  '')=<4+«  +  4+.+iR,+H-i»or,  substituting  for  /.+^ 
its  equivalent  /,+.— ii+«  "^^  have 
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OP 

/^R.+.(l  +  r) + 1^11 + r)=<4+.(l— R^^.0 + /^R.^+, 

"  Diyidin^  now  this  last  equation  by  Im,  the  number  living,  and  transporing, 
we  have,  as  the  Equation  of  Equitable  Baianee  fob  rach  fkbbok 


"  This  equation  may  be  deduced  directlj  from  the  well-known  formula  for 
finding  the  value  of  a  policy,  llius,  adopting  the  usual  notation,  and  refer 
ring  to  the  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  Peter  Gray, '  On  the  Construction  and  Use 
of  Commutation  Tables/  in  the  London  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
vol.  X.  (a  work  which  no  life  insurance  company  should  be  without),  for  more 
particular  explanation  and  demonstration  of  each  step  In  the  argument,  we 
have 


RA  ^  /I    I  \       ^*+«+l       J,    N, 


'  Multiplying  the  first  equation  by  (1 4-  f)=- ,  we  have 

V 


but  Mhhi=C,+,+  M^^i  (Asmir,  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  95),  hence,  multiplying  by 
vD,+„  we  have 

IChi(1 + r)z/D^= C.+. + M.+.^»-:^.N^ 

but  R^+,D,+,H=M,+.+,-:^.N,+,+i 

Subtracting,  we  have,  since  N,+, — N,+,+,=D,+, 

R^(l+r)^/D^— R^.iD.+,+,=C,+.— ^.D^  but 

D,+,+i=i/D.^.,— C,4^,  (Atsur,  Mag.,  p.  96),  hence 

R.+.(l +^)^D^— R.+,+i(z/D,+,— C^=C,+,-^JD^ 

Dividing  by  vD^^^  we  have,  since 

R^(l +r)-R.+,+, +^R^»=^±=-^^1 +f) 


OP 

R^.a+r)+A(l  +r)— ^(l-R,+^,>-R^»=£^ 


►#+• 


"  This  last  equation  is  susceptible  of  the  most  general  application — ^by  suit- 
able modifications  applying  as  well  to  the  most  complicated  cases  of  survivor- 
ships, joint  lives,  etc.,  as  to  the  most  simple  forms  of  paid-up  insurance. 

"  Let  us  now  examine  the  practical  application  of  this  principle.  Substitu- 
ting in  the  equation,  the  facts  of  actual  experience  for  the  theoretical  assump- 
tions, it  is  evident  that,  if  the  former  are  more  favorable  than  the  latter,  there 
will  be  oner-payments^  or  contributions  to  the  surplus  fund,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  and  also  that  these  over-payments  or  contributions  will  be  afiected  by 
any  departure  from  the  theoretical  assumptions,  in  reference  to  mortality,  in- 
terest, etc.  Adopting  the  same  notation  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  an 
accent  to  distinguish  actual  facts  from  theoretical  assumptions,  and  represent- 
ing the  proportionate  expenses  by  e,  we  have  the  general  practical  equation. 
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Surplus. 

"  The  equitable  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  business  among^  the  various 
policy-holders,  especially  when  the  sum  total  of  the  eorUribuHans  is  g^reater 
than  the  total  Surplus  to  be  divid^,  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  problem,  upon 
which  no  specific  directions  can  be  given — ^the  peculiarities  of  each  company 
requiring;  special  treatment. 

"  In  the  *  Mutual  Lil'e,'  the  investments  have  yielded  7  per  cent,  interest  net, 
instead  of  4  per  cent,  as  was  assumed — the  mortality  has  been  far  less  than 
was  anticipated  (althouji^h  not  equally  so  at  all  ages),  while  the  miscellaneous 
profits  have  been  sufficient  to  cancel  the  entire  expenses  of  conducting  tho 
business.  The  over-payments  or  *  contributions*  in  the  case  of  each  policy 
for  the  present  Dividend  have  been  computed  by  means  of  the  following  for- 
mula, which  we  may  call  the  Equation  ofSquUabU  JDistribuHon  : 


R^(1.07) + P.(1.07)-^l— R.+^,>-IWf ,  =x^ 


m-t-% 

"  Thus  we  see  that  each  person  derives  the  full  benefit  (to  which  he  is  surely 
entitled)  from  the  excess  of  interest  on  that  portion  of  the  assets  of  the  Com- 
pany hdonging  to  himself  exclusively,  namely,  th>6  value  of  his  policy,  the  same 
Jiaving  been  reserved  from  his  own  previous  payments.  This  point,  although 
of  vital  importance  in  an  equitable  distribution  of  surplus,  is  totally  disre* 
garded  when  the  surplus  is  divided  in  proportion  to  premiums  paid — ^in  which 
case  that  portion  of  the  surplus  arising  from  excess  of  interest,  belonging  to 
policy-holders  in  widely  difierent  proportions,  is  divided  amongst  them  all 
pro  rata,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  those  who  have  been  longest  insured. 
Since  the  miscellaneous  profits  have  been  sufficient  to  cancel  all  the  expenses 
of  business,  we  are  enabled  to  credit  each  person  with  the  full  premium  paid 
at  7  per  cent,  interest,  [P«(1'07)]  without  dcKiuction  for  expenses,  finally,  the 
results  of  experience  have  been  carefullv  collated  and  studied,  and  a  Table, 
accurately  adjusted,  has  been  prepared,  snowing  the  actual  rates  of  mortality 

at  the  several  ages,  [  -j^  etc.  )  by  means  of  which  each  person  has  been  as- 


-i^.-^) 


sessed  for  the  payment  of  claims  during  the  year,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
actually  at  risk  (for  each  dollar  of  insurance)  upon  his  own  life  (1 — R,+^i). 

''  The  Dividend  Additions  on  all  policies  in  this  Ck)mpany  also  participate  in 
the  Surplus  as  separate,  paid-up  insurances.  The  resulting  contributions  both, 
from  policy  and  additions  obtained  by  this  process,  on  the  four  principal  kinds 
of  policies,  at  age  of  37  at  issue,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Tables 
on  pages  30  to  33,  which  were  prepared  expressly  to  illustrate  the  progressive 
nature  of  dividends  based  upon  this  plan. 

"  These  results  are  not  to  be  taken  as  guarantees  or  promises  for  the  future, 
as  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  a  long  continuance  of  such  &vorable  conditions. 

"  It  is  thus  seen  that,  by  the  '  Contribution'  plan  of  division,  not  only  is  each 
source  of  surplus  carefully  considered,  but  any  errors  or  inequalities  in  the 
rates  of  premium  are  at  once  detected  and  adjusted.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized  by  the  best  authorities  as  the  only  equitable  plan  of  dividing  sur- 
plus,  and  has  already  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  best  American  companies. 

"  The  same  principle  applies  in  determining  the  true  measure  of  the  interest 
of  each  person  in  the  funds  of  a  life  insurance  company.  Thus,  the  value  of  a 
policy  on  surrender  has  always  been  determined  by  deducting  the  present 
value  of  the  future  premiums  from  the  present  value  of  the  sum  assured. 
That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  a  policy  has  heretofore  been  considered  the  same 
as  the  Reserve  for  reinsurance.  The  difference  between  what  has  well  been 
called  the  retrospectioe  and  tXie  prospe^^tice  values,  has  been  overlooked.  The 
true  value  on  surrender,  or  the  true  measure  of  the  interest  of  a  policy-holder 
in  the  funds  of  a  company,  is  not  correctly  obtained  by  discounting  tie  future, 
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but  by  considering  tbe  actual  facts  of  past  experience.  The  difference  between 
the  amount,  at  compound  interest,  of  the  payments  (less  expenses)  and  the 
to  tal  cost  of  the  insurance  is  evidently  the  true  value  of  a  policy.  Thus  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year 


(P.-*)  (1  +rO-^(l-R.^.,)=;tH-.+ R.+.VH. 


it 


At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  if  the  surplus  of  the  first  year  has  not  been 
paid  out,  the  value  of  the  policy  is 

(P.-e)  (1  +rO'-^°(l-R.+.)(l+rO+ 

"  The  fact  that  the  true  value  of  a  policy  can  only  be  thus  determined  fur- 
nishes an  additional  argument  for  the  adoption,  by  all  companies,  of  the  Con- 
tribution plan  of  dividing  surplus." 

CHAMBER   OF   LIFE    INSURANCE. — FIRST    ANNUAL    REPORT   OF  THl 
EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE  :    PRESENTED  NOV.    1867. 

The  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  was  founded  in  the  city  of  New- York,  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1866.  Originating  in  that  desire  for  organized  cooperation  which  distin- 
guishes every  civilized  people,  it  was  form^  under  the  immediate  direction 
or  advice  of  philanthropic  men,  who  had,  in  several  cases,  devoted  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  the  beneficent  objects  which  it  represents.  Union,  mutual  im- 
provement, the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  each  one  of  the  united  body, 
the  security  of  the  great  trusts  involved,  the  stability  of  the  businees,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  institutions  associating  together,  were  the  objects  impeUing 
its  founders  to  establish  the  Chamber.  Borne  of  the  venerable  men  who  aided 
in  person  or  by  counsel  in  founding  it,  have  already  been  called  hence,  leaving 
other  noble  monuments  besides  these  institutions,  which  shall  long  preserve 
the  memory  of  lives  of  self-denying  labors  to  meliorate  the  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate  or  to  elevate  mankind. 

Much  diversity  of  views  prevailed  at  the  meetings  preparatory  to  the  organ- 
ization. But  this  was  wisely  tolerated,  being  inseparable  from  freedom  of 
opinion ;  and  a  controlling  desire  to  promote  the  common  welfare  was  che- 
rished by  all  the  delegates.  Minor  points  of  difference  were  forgotten  or  aban- 
doned, and  all  diligently  sought  out  those  prominent  or  leading  considerations, 
which  should  induce  harmonious  action.  The  result  was  complete  unity  of 
sentiment,  with  an  organization  free  from  discordant  elements.  To  secure 
efiiciency  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Chamber,  the  constitution  pro- 
vided for  an  Executive  Committee  of  nine  members,  to  serve  for  one  year. 
This  Committee,  in  resigning  their  trust,  submit  the  following  report : 

"In  entering  upon  their  duties,  the  Committee  sought  out  other  organiza- 
tions interested  in  securing  the  widest  possible  field  for  that  law  of  average 
which  governs,  with  so  much  power,  in  every  kind  of  insurance,  most  power- 
fully in  life  insurance.  These  organizations  hailed  this  Chamber  with  many 
kind  expressions  of  encouragement ;  they  furnished  every  desired  information 
or  facility  for  gaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Several 
modes  of  action,  all  feasible,  were  discussed  by  the  Committee  ;  the  decision 
being  in  favor  of  an  independent  course,  as  most  likely  to  prove  more  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Chamber,  than  alliances  with  those  en- 
gaged in  other  branches  of  insurance.  In  making  this  decision  in  favor  of 
independent  action,  however,  your  Committee  expressed  cordial  sympathy 
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with  the  other  organizations  which  were  and  are  sustaining  the  same  com- 
mon objects. 

"  Ck)rre8pondence  with  the  several  companies  of  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  with 
companies  not  in  the  Chamber,  resulted  in  establishing  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  desired  that  a  suit  at  law  should  be  instituted,  in  a  case  designated  and 
agreed  upon  in  the  correspondence,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  State  laws 
deemed  outrageously  oppressive  and  unjust  toward,  if  not  destructive  of,  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance.  The  cost  and  expenses  of  this  suit  having  been 
provided  for  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  nearly  all  the  companies  who 
pledged  themselves  therefor,  your  Committee  deemed  that  the  action  of  the 
Chamber  at  the  meeting  last  year,  or  the  sentiments  then  expressed,  would 
sanction  their  support  of  another  suit,  then  already  commenced  in  another 
State  ;  this  support  was  accordingly  tendered,  but  the  proceedings  in  a  lower 
court  having  been  interrupted,  your  Committee  declined  to  prweed  de  novo, 
and  thus  there  remains  only  the  first-named  suit,  now  going  forward  with  all 
possible  expedition,  instituted  under  the  direction  of  your  Committee.  This 
case  Is  now  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  being  understood  be- 
tween the  authorities  of  the  individual  State  interested  and  your  Counsel,  that 
it  shall  be  carried  as  directly  or  as  speedily  as  they  can  into  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  final  adjudication.  Preparatory  to  this  suit, 
protests  were  made  in  due  form  prepared  by  counsel  against  the  exactions  of 
the  State  in  question.  Your  Committee  furnished  forms  of  protest  to  every 
company  wisl^ng  copies,  and  they  may  be  obtained  upon  application  by  any 
company  desiring  to  use  them  in  that  or  trny  other  State  making  similar 
exactions.  Such  protests  are  deemed  important  only  because  the  making  of 
them  may  facilitate  reclamations  if  the  suit  results  favorably. 

"  Correspondence  with  State  officers,  in  charge  of  insurance  affidrs,  has  result- 
ed in  calling  forth  enlightened,  statesmanlike  views  from  several  of  them  in 
support  of  the  objects  of  your  Chamber.  Some  have  offered  their  individual 
efforts  in  behalf  of  these  objects,  and  your  Committee  are  encouraged  to  believe 
that  further  correspondence  in  this  direction,  with  a  plain  exposition  of  the 
objects  sought,  will  go  very  far  toward  a  general  harmonizing  of  the  laws  of 
the  individual  States.  Massachusetts,  with  the  zealous  support  of  her  Insu- 
rance Commissioner,  has  changed  the  day  for  making  the  annual  reports  from 
November  to  the  1st  of  January,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  date  required  by 
the  State  of  New-York  and  several  other  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the 
States  will  speedily  adopt  the  same  date,  and  thus  establish  the  calendar  year 
as  the  financial  year  for  valuations  and  returns  by  each  company  to  its  own 
and  every  other  State  ;  for  in  fixing  upon  this  uniformity  of  date,  besides  the 
saving  of  the  expense  of  making  as  many  returns  throughout  the  year  as 
there  are  States  in  the  Union,  the  States  will  initiate  a  unity  of  sentiment  by 
which  other  and  grander  results  will  be  accomplished. 

"  Your  Committee  have  found,  in  their  correspondence,  that  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  life  insurance  is  greatly  needed  in  some  Slates,  where  legis- 
lators, usually  well  informed  upon  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  view  it 
much  in  the  same  light  in  which  the  business  of  rum -selling  is  viewed,  as  a 
business  to  be  severely  taxed  or  stringently  licensed,  if  not  absolutely  prohi- 
bited. The  facts  of  the  case  are  disregarded  by  such  legislators.  The  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  now  insured,  generally  for  the  benefit  of  dependent 
families,  is  a  sum  which  they  either  ignore  or  are  ignorant  of.  They  either 
forget  or  do  not  know  this  other  great  fact — that  life  insurance  is  now  distri- 
buting more  than  six  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  mostly  to  widows  and  or- 
phans. The  misery  and  suffering  thus  averted  should  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  enlighten^  statesmanship— should  count  for  something.  Is  it  not 
of  incalculable  importance  to  society  that  thousands  of  children  are  thus  saved 
from  pauperism  to  become  useful  men  and  women  ?  Those  children  thus 
saved  through  the  instrumentality  of  life  insurance,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  our  country ;  and  in  the  remote  future,  if  not  iifthe  near,  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  that  their  influence  will  be  felt  in  every  State  capitol  in  favor  of 
more  enligntened  legislation  on  the  subject  of  life  insurance. 
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**  We  ask  do  abandonment  of  their  rights  bj  the  Statee.  We  ask  no  priTi- 
lejfes  to  do  wronjf  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  solicit  the  most  searcliln^  scrutinj, 
the  most  thorough  investigation  of  our  condition.  We  are  anxious  to  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  This  anxiety  flows  from  the  high- 
est dictates  of  self-interest ;  for  if  any  one  company  should,  from  any  cause 
that  might  have  been  foreseen,  forfeit  that  confidence,  we  must  deplore  it  as 
a  calamity  to  the  members  of  that  coin]>any,  as  well  as  to  the  several  compa- 
nies. We  therefore  appeal,  individually  and  collectively,  to  the  separate 
States  to  regulate  the  business  wisely,  giving  us  the  widest  possible  field  for 
UH«*fulnf»8fl,  so  that  we  may  secure  that  general  average  mortality  among  our 
members  which  is  afforded  by  the  wide  extent  of  our  common  country,  and  be 
f'nable<l  to  carry  out  most  perfectly  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  business  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  This  ttpi)eal  is  not  made  in  the  selfish  interest  of  any 
one  State  ;  it  is  made  in  the  common  interest  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  se- 
veral States.  We  ask  that  these  may  be  pennitted  to  go  reciprocally  into  the 
States  of  each  other.  It  is  an  exchange  of  location,  not  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
that  we  ask.  It  is  the  right  to  reciprocal  benefits  that  we  plead  for,  not  a  mo- 
nopoly of  privih^ges.  We,  each  in  our  several  States,  are  anxious  to  secure 
for  those  from  other  States  what  we  ask  of  them.  We  ask  that,  as  we  do  to 
others,  so  they  will  do  to  us. 

"  We  plead  for  reciprocity  in  and  between  the  States,  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  cause  we  have  at  heart.  We,  who  are  now  entrusted  with  the  man- 
ag<*nient  of  these  institutions,  are  passing  away.  In  a  few  short  years 
our  places  will  l)e  filled  by  others,  but  the  companies  will  remain.  The' corn- 
pan  it^s  have  been  founded  for  the  generations  and  the  ages  to  come.  Indi- 
viduals will  continue  to  pass  away  in  the  procession  of  generations  down  the 
stream  of  time  ;  but  the  generations  remain,  each  succeeding  the  other,  and 
each  one  in  its  turn  constantly  recruited,  ever  active,  ever  young,  ever  busy. 
For  them  we  i)lead.  We  a«k  that  they  may  have  tliese  institutions  secured 
to  them  upon  the  lasting  foundations  of  an  enlightened  State  policy." 

CONSTITUTION    OP    THE    ACTU.VKIAL     BOAKD    OP    THE    CUAHBEB    OP 

LIFE    INSUUANCE    OP   THE    UXriED    STATES. 

(ADOPTED  MAY  20,   1868.) 

Art.  I.  The  actaarial  board  shall  consist  of  the  actnariee  or  advisory  actuaries  of  ttt  9^ 
vcrul  companies,  memberH  of  the  chamlMT,  together  with  one  actuary-in-chief.  not  an  acta- 
ary  or  advisory  actuary  of  any  life  insurance  company,  to  be  appointed  by  the  cnamber. 

Art.  II.  Sec.  1.  The  actuarial  board  shall  annually  nominate  two  of  their  nnmber  for  4>- 
pointment  by  the  chaml)cr,  who,  if  approved,  with  two  officers  of  companies,  members  of 
and  appointed  by  the  chamber  annually,  and  the  actnary-in-chief,  shall  constitute  an  exeea> 
tive  board  of  actuaries,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  superintend,  under  the  general  snperrisioB 
of  the  actuary-in -chief,  the  actuarial  business  of  the  chamber,  under  snch  roles,  regnlattonl, 
and  instructions  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  adopted  by  the  chamber. 

8bc.  2.  The  board  may  employ  such  assistants  to  the  actnarv' -in-chief  as  may  be  neceMazy, 
whose  compensation,  together  with  that  of  the  chief,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  chamber. 

Sec.  S.  The  actuarial  board  shall  cause  to  be  prepared,  and  (tirnish  to  every  oompany, 
such  blank  forms  as  they  may  deem  necessar}'  for  a  report  of  data  by  the  companies,  wU^ 
will  enable  the  executive  board  to  determine  the  true  condition  of  said  companies. 

Art.  III.  Sec.  1.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  the  companies,  the  execntive  board  shsll 
pro(*ecd  to  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  every  company  making  a  report.  They  aha! 
report  the  condition  of  every  company  to  the  ctaiamber,  either  at  stated  meemiga  of  the  cham- 
ber, or  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  hearing  such  report. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  board  shall  not  report  to  the  chamber  any  company  as  being  loiol- 
vent  under  the  rules  established  by  tlie  chamber,  withont  previous  notice  to  sach  company 
in  writing.  On  snch  notice  being  served  upon  any  company,  it  may  appeal  to  the  actoaral 
board,  and,  upon  sufficient  cause,  the  actuarial  board  shall  appoint  a  special  coimnittce  of 
three  of  their  numl>cr  to  revises  the  work  of  the  executive  board. 

Sec.  3.  The  special  committee  to  revise  the  work  of  the  executive  board  shall  immediately 
upon  their  appointment  proceed  to  review  the  action  of  the  execntive  board,  and  report  the 
result  of  their  proceedings  to  the  actuarial  board.  If  such  report  be  fkvorable  to  the  appel- 
lant  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  actuarial  tK>ard.  such  approval  shall  be  a  stay  of  f^tner 
proceedings,  but  if  unlavorablc,  then  the  condition  or  the  appealing  company  sliaU  be  reported 
io  the  chamber. 

Art.  rv.  Sbc.  1.  The  actuarial  board  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
chamber  in  November,  elect  one  of  their  number  chairman,  and  nominate  to  thechamber 
}wo  of  their  naml>er  for  election  by  the  chamber  as  memhera  of  the  executive  board.    In 
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ease  of  the  non-epproval  by  the  chamber  of  any  penon  thus  nominated,  the  actuarial  board 
■hall  nominate  another  person,  until  persons  acceptable  to  the  chamber  be  found  to  fill 
anch  positions  as  members  of  the  execnuve  board. 

FACTS   IN   HUMAN   LIFE. 

The  number  of  lan^aapfes  spoken  in  the  woi:ld  amounts  to  8,064.  The  in- 
habitants  of  the  ^lobe  profess  more  than  1,000  different  relipflons.  The  num- 
ber of  men  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of  women.  The  avera^  of  liuman 
life  is  about  thirty-three  years.  One  quarter  die  previous  to  the  af^  of  seven 
years,  one  half  before  seventeen,  and  tliose  who  pass  this  a^  enjoy  a  felicity 
refused  in  one  half  of  the  human  species.  To  every  1,000  persons  one  reaches 
100  years  of  life ;  to  every  100  only  six  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  and  not 
more  than  one  in  500  lives  eijjhty  years  of  ajre.  There  are  on  earth  1,000,000,- 
000  inhabitants;  and  of  these  33,333,333  die  every  year,  91,824  every  day, 
8,730  every  hour,  and  sixty  every  minute,  or  one  every  second.  These  losses 
are  about  balanced  by  an  equal  number  of  births.  The  married  are  lon^r- 
lived  than  the  single,  and  above  all,  those  who  observe  a  sober  and  industrious 
conduct.  Tall  men  live  longer  than  short  ones.  Women  have  more  chances 
of  life  in  their  favor  previous  to  being  fifty  years  of  age  than  men,  but  very  few 
afterwards.  The  number  ot  marriages  is  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  to 
every  1,000  individuals.  Marriages  are  more  frequently  after  the  equinoxes; 
that  is,  during  the  months  of  June  and  December.  Those  bom  in  spring  are 
generally  more  robust  than  others.  Births  and  deaths  are  more  frequent  by 
night  than  by  day.  The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  calculated 
at  one-fourth  of  the  population. 

THE   CEmCAL    PEEIODS    OF   HUMAN  LIFE. 

From  the  age  of  forty  to  that  of  sixty,  a  man  who  properly  regulates  him- 
self may  be  considered  as  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  matured  strength  of  con- 
stitution renders  him  almost  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  expe- 
rience has  given  his  mind  the  soundness  of  almost  infallibility.  His  mind  is 
resolute,  firm,  and  equal ;  all  his  functions  are  in  the  highest  order.  He 
assumes  the  mastery  over  business ;  builds  up  a  competence  on  the  foundation 
he  has  formed  in  early  manhood,  and  passes  through  a  period  of  life  attended 
by  many  gratifications.  Having  gone  a  year  or  two  past  sixty,  he  arrives  at 
a  critical  period  in  the  road  of  existence ;  the  river  of  death  flows  l)efore  him, 
and  he  remains  at  a  stand-stiU.  But  athwart  this  river  is  a  viaduct,  called 
*•  The  Turn  of  Life,"  which,  if  crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  the  valley  "  Old  Age," 
round  which  the  river  winds,  and  then  flows  beyond  without  a  boat  or  cause- 
way to  effect  its  passage.  The  bridge  is,  however,  constructed  of  fragile 
materials,  and  it  depends  upon  how  it  is  trodden  whether  it  bend  or  break. 
Gout,  apoplexy,  and  other  bad  characters,  are  also  in  the  vicinity  to  waylay 
the  traveller,  and  thrust  him  from  the  pass  ;  but  let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  and 
provide  himself  with  perfect  composure.  To  quit  a  metaphor,  the  **  Turn  of 
Life  "  is  iwtum  either  into  a  prolonged  walk  or  into  the  grave.  The  system 
and  power  having  reached  their  utmost  expansion,  now  begin  either  to  close 
like  flowers  at  sunset,  or  break  down  at  once.  One  injudicious  stimulant — a 
single  fatal  excitement — may  force  it  beyond  its  strength ;  whilst  a  careful 
supply  of  props,  and  the  witiiidrawal  of  all  that  tends  to  force  a  plant,  will 
sustain  it  in  beauty  and  in  vigor  until  night  has  entirely  set  in. 

TRANSMITTED    LONGEVITY. 

Some  very  curions  facts  have  recently  been  announced  in  regard  to  dis- 
coverable signs  of  long  life.  This  has  resulted  from  scientific  investigations 
set  on  foot  by  a  life  insurance  office.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  a  learned 
series  of  essays  on  the  physical  signs  of  longevity  in  man,  is  the  announcement 
that  short  persons  live  longer  than  taU  ones ;  and  women,  on  an  average,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  live  longer  tlian  men.  Married  persons  of  both 
sexes  have  a  longer  expectation  of  life  than  the  unmarried ;  and  unmarried 
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women  live  lonprep,  on  an  average,  than  bachelors,  yet  both  fall  short  of  the 
amount  of  life  they  both  might  reasonably  hope  for  in  matrimonial  relations. 
Longevity  is  transmitted  in  some  families.  Physioloffy  has  not  been  able  to 
explain  the  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  but  medical  writings  and  vittl 
statistics  establish  the  fact  beyond  contradiction,  that  a  length  of  days  is  an 
actual  inheritance. 

THIC    SOLICITOR. 

The  idea  that  soliciting  is  not  as  honorable — that  a  man  stands  higher  in 
community  as  a  general  agent  than  as  a  solicitor,  is  pure  and  simple  bosh. 
Holland  says  the  three  grades  of  aristocracy  in  this  country  are,  blood,  braioSy 
and  bullion  ;  now,  if  a  solicitor  makes  the  bullion,  we  will  vouch  that  he  hu 
the  brains  and  blo(»d.  Other  things  Iwing  equal,  money  is  what  gives  a  man 
position ;  and  we  can  point  to  solicitors  who  last  year  earned  more  money  on 
commission  than  any  general  agent  in  the  land  ;  and  that,  too,  on  first  year's 
business.  Whenever  a  man  finds  within  him  a  power  to  prevail  on  men  to 
take  out  policies  of  insurance  on  their  lives,  his  fortune  is  made ;  and  he  hid 
better  never  turn  aside  to  the  right  or  left,  but  go  on  fighting  steadily  on  this 
line.    Talk  about  honor !  this  man  is  a  royal  prince. — Spectator. 

THE   CANADA   LIFE   INSURANCE   LAW. 

The  Dominion  has  at  last  a  law  providing  for  the  deposit,  by  life  insurance 
companies,  of  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  benefit  of  Canada  policy-holders  ex- 
clusively; or,  if  that  be  contrary  to  their  charters  or  to  State  law,  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  The  deposit  of  $50,000  is  to  be  further  increased  each  year  by 
the  deposit  of  Canada  premiums  until  the  whole  amounts  to  $100,000.  Com- 
panies not  com]ielIed  to  publish  statements  of  their  business  at  home,  and  not 
wishing  to  show  their  condition,  can  conceal  the  same  by  the  deposit  of  $150,* 
000,  and  by  making  an  exhibit  of  business  done  in  Canada.  The  deposit  may 
be  made  in  cash,  or  in  any  State  or  Qovernment  bonds,  which  must,  within 
three  years,  be  converted  into  cash.  The  law  makes  it  imperative  on  the 
Finance  Minister  to  invest  the  cash,  when  received,  in  Dominion  stocks.  The 
deposit  can  be  ^vithdmwn  only  by  ccmsent  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The 
only  practical  eflTect  of  the  law  is  to  secure  a  loan  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment from  every  life  com])any  wishing  to  do  business  there.  The  value  of 
such  a  loan  to  the  companies  is,  perhaps,  rather  questionable,  when  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  to  force  its  stocks  upon  the  market  upon  such  a  pretext. 
Wisconsin  tried  the  same  thing  once  and  failed,  and  Canada  is  not  likely  to 
improve  upon  the  experiment. 

LIFE    INSURANCE    FOR   THE   POOR. 

An  annual  account,  laid  before  Parliament,  of  the  operation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's scheme  of  1804,  states  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  the  following 
contracts,  made  through  the  Post-OflBces,  were  in  existence: — 1,485  Life  In- 
surances, for  sums  amounting  to  £111.437;  545  immediate  Life  Annaities, 
amounting  to  £12,246,  and  137  deferred  Annuities,  amounting  to  £2,574.  The 
year's  charges  of  management  amounted  to  £433,  from  which  should  be  de- 
ducted £328,  received  in  fees  on  the  grant  of  annuities  ;  but  a  charge  of  £80 
should  be  added  for  the  year's  share  of  the  preliminary  expenses.  Thus  busi- 
ness to  the  aggregate  amount  of  £126,257  (nearly  $700,000)  was  transacted, 
at  a  charge  of  only  £513  (or  $2,500),  £328  of  which  was  repaid  in  fees,  bo  that 
the  net  deidoction  for  management  would  amount  to  only  £275. 
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FACTS    AND    FIGURES. 


BXTRACTBD  nOIC  THB  WftTTIHaS  Or  OWAGB  M.  BBABD,  M.D. 

It  is  obvious  that  health  and  Ion  jrevity  must  depend  very  materially  on  the 
occupation.  In  civilized  lands  we  all  leaid  lives  more  or  less  artificial,  shapinj^ 
or  narrowing  our  activities  according  to  the  varying  demands  of  advancing 
society.  •'  Lead  a  natural  life  "  is  a  convenient  form  of  rhetorical  advice,  but 
practically  it  can  mean  nothing  more  than  to  make  the  wisest  selection  of  the 
benefits  of  civilization. 

An  ideal  occupation,  consisting  in  every  way  with  the  healthiest  and  most 
enduring  development  of  all  the  faculties,  would  requiro  four  conditions  : 

1.  It  would  admit  of  the  harmonizing  development  of  the  whole  nation. 

2.  It  would  be  congenial  to  the  taste. 
8.  It  would  admit  of  system. 

4.  Its  pursuits  would  be  calm  and  onworried. 

Now,  It  is  evident  that,  taking  the  world  as  we  find  it,  such  an  ideal  occn- 
pation  cannot  exist ;  in  no  pursuit  that  men  follow  for  maintenance,  or  even 
for  dignity  merely,  is  it  possible  to  conform,  any  more  than  approximately,  to 
the  ideal  laws  of  hygiene. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive healthfulness  of  different  occupations  by  the  results  of  observation  and 
statistics.  Assuming  that  all  the  pursuits  in  which  we  are  engaged  are  more 
or  less  removed  from  the  ideal  supposed,  we  ascertain  by  theory  and  caleular 
tion  which  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  &vorable  to  health  and  longevity. 


Classes  of  Occnp&tlons. 


No.      No.  Ar. 

of         of  Lon- 
Occu-  Deaths,  gevity, 

patlons.  Years. 

CultlraUon  of  the  earth 8      11,741  64-08 

ActiTemechauics  abroad...  11       8^76  48*84 
'*               "         in  shops.. 62       4,481  46  56 
Inactive  mechanics  in  shops  18       4,688  4r85 
Mechanics,  trades  not  speci- 
fied  —          504  48-2« 


No.       No. 
Classes  of  OceapaUons.      ^^^^  j^^^ 

pationa 


Employed  on  the  ocean 1 

Laborers,  etc 6 

Otliers  lahorinK  abroad 19 

Professional  men        10 

Merchants,  financiers,  capi- 
talisU 16 


3,785 

8,878 

868 

1,382 


Ar. 

Lon- 
gevity, 
Years. 
46-08 
44-68 
48-57 
68-58 


8,574     48-39 


The  same  observer  also  prepared  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  ave- 
rage longevity  in  some  leading  occupations  in  Massachusetts,  New-Tork,  and 
Rhode  Island : — 


Oocnpatlons.         Deaths. 

Clergymen 889 

Lawyers 276 

Physicians 640 

Coopers 888 

Blacksmiths 88S 

Carpenters 8,068 

Masons 493 


Arerage 
Longevity. 
66-86 
64-86 
64-88 
6704 
51-51 
49-78 
48-89 


OccnpaUons.         Deaths.         j^J^JXy. 

Tanners 880  47-90 

Merchants  and  clerks.  .8,886  47*46 

Cabinet-malcers 858  46*84 

Shoemakers 8,888  48-08 

Painters 500  48*87 

TaUors 486  41-08 


Tlie  Register  of  the  city  of  Boston  has  the  following  table  of  ages  of  seven 
hundred  and  six  men,  in  the  principal  professionfl  and  trades,  who  died  in 
1855:— 


At.  Age. 
806  I/ahorers . . . .4080 

69  Mariners 8859 

85  Tailors 8908 

88  Merchants  ..56-81 

8   Traders 4968 

83  Carpenters.  .45-76 
88  Paintera.... 40-86 


At.  Age. 

8  Fanners 57-13 

6  Ship  •  carpen- 
ters  61-16 

6Phyiiielans..4A-80 
6  Clergymen.. 68- 80 

4  Coopers 40*60 

45  Clerks 88-98 


At.  Age. 
80  Shoemakers .  .84-85 
15  Teamsters.... 84  40 
18  Gentlemen... 59-88 

11  Printers 89  45 

10  Masons 40*80 

9  Machinists... 88*77 


At.  Age. 

8  Bakers 88-68 

7  Blacksmiths.. 85-00 

4  Curriers 88  60 

4  Engineers...  45*75 
6  Lawyers 60*30 


In  the  twenty-second  registration  report  of  Massuchusetts  for  1868, 1  find 
a  very  carefully  prepared  table,  showing  the  nomber  and  average  ages  of  all 
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persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  occupations  were  Bpecified,  and 
whose  deaths  were  registered  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  and  eight 
months,  from  May  1st,  1843,  to  December  Slat,  1863.  As  the  number  of 
jiersons  whose  occupations  and  average  ages  are  there  given  is  upward  of 
seventy  thousand,  tliis  record  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  vital  sta- 
tistics that  has  ever  been  made.  I  append  the  statistics  of  the  most  important 
representative  employments. 


^  .,  No.  of  Av. 

OccupaUons.  p^^^^,^  ^^^ 

All  clMoet  of  occupations 77,188  60*64 

1 .  Cultivators  of  tlie  earth 19,352  64-18 

5.  Active  mechanics  abroad....  5,745  50*78 

Brickmakers 49  491H 

Carpenters 8,202  50-98 

Calkers  and  gravers 98  6:2-84 

Masons 801  4907 

Sbip-carpenters 518  56*60 

Stone-cutters 477  45*79 

Tanners 410  4744 

8.  Active  mechanics  in  shops  . .  7,0*25  47.99 

Bakers 254  45-08 

Blacksmiths 1,898  52*66 

Brewers T  49*85 

Card-makers 26  461M 

Carriage-makers 134  501 2 

Chair-makers 65  89*73 

Confectioners 85  40*63 

Cooks 47  40-89 

Coopers 645  65*80 

Curriers 62  46*23 

Cutlers 68  87*46 

DlsUUers 16  6612 

Dyers 80  42*89 

Founders 146  4200 

Furnace-men 66  89*18 

Olass-blowera 78  87*78 

Hatters 217  6488 

Leather-dressers 83  46  00 

Machinists 988  SO-94 

Millers 164  66*08 

Musical  instrument  maken..  9  86.11 

Paper-makers 161  4647 

Plumbers 86  85*61 

Potters 28  5752 

Tallow-chandlers 87  53  76 

Tinsmiths 191  89-93 

Weavers 207  44-99 

Wheelwrights 801  54*50 

<  Inactive  mechanics  in  shops.  8,867  42*68 

Barbers 184  42*05 

Basket-makers 89  61*62 

Bookbinders 67  87*57 

Carvers 80  80*87 

Cigar-makers 68  86-flO 

Clock  (and  watch)  makers. . .  48  61.85 

Engravers 50  41*6- 

Jewelers 288  89-44 

Operatives.... 815  87*63 

Printers 886  86*98 

Shoemakers 6,469  48*84 

Tailors 769  48-85 

Tobacconlsto 24  60*75 

6.  Laborers— no  special  trades .  .14,738  45*9  i 

Brakemen    76  26*80 

Drivers 188  40-29 

Laborers 14,851  4613 


Workmen  in  powder-mills. . .       16  40*13 

6.  Factors  laboring  abroad S,920  37*8$ 

Baggage-masters 16  83-96 

Butchers 264  50*« 

Firemen  and  engineers 192  86*74 

Expressmen 86  8S-0 

LighthoHse  keepers S  tniSJ 

Sextons 80  06*88 

Soldiers 1,280  29'M 

Stablers 169  4157 

Teamsters 580  40*45 

Weighers  and  gangers 724  60*811 

7.  Employed  on  the  ocean. 6,080  46*67 

Fishermen 79  47-OJ 

Marines 1  6S-00 

Naval  officers 90  68*15 

Pilots 4S  60-46 

Seamen 4.92T  4548 

8.  Merch*ts,  financiers,  a«*ta,etc.  T»272  47-92 

Bankers 8  08*66 

Bank  officers 6T  64*45 

Brokers, T8  61*45 

Clerks 1,298  8$« 

Druggists 105  89-60 

Gentlemen 787  64-61 

Grocers 19«  48*81 

Manufacturers 608  47*62 

Merchanto    1,918  68*70 

R.  R.  conducton  and  agente.  181  88-54 

Traders 1,681  4681 

9.  Professional  men 2,679  60*24 

ArtisU 66  48*70 

Civil  engineers 06  41-91 

Clergymen 472  09*25 

Comedians 79  41*68 

Dentista 62  89*83 

Editors 85  4587 

Judges  and  Jasiicet 9  68-11 

Lawyers 8T4  6611 

Musicians 126  40*66 

Physicians 675  6586 

Professors 22  55*81 

Public  officers S50  63*91 

Surveyors 66  48*00 

Teachers 812  88*71 

10.  Females 8,«25  4618 

Domestics 806  47*21 

Dressmakers 118  41*75 

Housekeepers 2,864  00-11 

Milliners 65  89*06 

Nurses 41  60*90 

OperaUves 418  88-81 

Seamstresses 188  44*19 

Shoe-binders 88  41.78 

Straw-braiders  28  87*28 

Tailoresses 119  43*18 

Teachers 189  89*12 


In  the  eleventh  registration  report  of  Rhode  Island  for  1863,  the  average 
ages  of  those  who  died  during  that  year  in  that  State  are  given,  with  their 
respective  occupations,  the  ages  under  twenty  being  excluded. 

As  the  whole  number  specified  is  less  than  eight  himdred,  the  results  are 
not  very  conclusive ;  in  some  of  the  trades  only  one  or  two  cases  of  deaths  are 
recorded.    I  select  those  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  «  itatJatical 
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point  of  view,  omitting  all  such  as  do  not  present  a  sufficient  number  of 
deaths  to  be  of  value : — 


OccopaUon..  pJJ^"',  *- 

1.  Agriculturists 147  65.22 

2.  Mechanics  and  artisans  : — 

Blacksmiths 18  6084 

Carpenters 24  67-37 

Jewelers 12  89  41 

Machinists 14  67W 

Shoemakers 12  63-91 

Weavers 10  4960 


Occupations.  j^f^^^     ^^ 

8.  Laborers : — 

Laborers 141        48*66 

4.  Business  men : — 

Manufacturers 10        47'80 

Merchants 89        64-88 

6.  Seafaring  men : — 

Mariners 16       ^'81 


These  are  all  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  occupations  of  this  country  that 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  are,  I  believe,  all  of  any  importance  that  exist, 
or  have  been  prepared  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  obser- 
vations of  tlie  longevity  of  special  classes,  which  will  appear  under  their 
appropriate  heads. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  reports  of  the  English  Regigtrar-Qeneral  with  that 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  first  registrative  report  of  England 
was  published  in  1838,  since  which  time  there  has  been  continued  progress  in 
the  system  of  arrangement  and  collation. 

Dr.  Caspar,  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Guy,  of  Jjondon,  both  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  occupation  to  health  and  longevity ;  but,  inasmuch  as  very  few 
statistics  had  at  that  time  been  gathered,  their  speculations  are  of  no  great 
value.  Ramaggim  O.  Thackeray  gave  some  advice  to  artisans  by  which  they 
might  in  a  measure  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  their  callings. 

But  by  far  the  best  work  on  this  subject  that  has  yet  appeared  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  small  book  written  by  Dr.  Thackerah,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  Leeds,  and  published  in  1832.  Although  he  had  few  figures  to 
aid  him.  his  book  is  of  great  value,  both  for  the  compass  and  accuracy  of  its 
general  observations,  and  for  the  originality  and  clearness  of  its  ideas. 

In  1857,  Dr.  Neison  published  a  large  work  on  vital  statistics,  the  main 
object  of  which  was  to  present  the  mortuary  facts  of  the  friendly  societies  of 
England,  and  also  of  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Farr,  Registrar-General  of  England,  in  his  fourteenth  annual  report, 
made  some  imix>rtant  statements  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  men  dying  in  dif- 
ferent employments.  From  a  careful  examination  of  his  tables,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  tliey  are  in  the  main  corroborative  of  the  experience  of  the  regis- 
trars of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Of  those  that  died  in  England  in  1851,  the  different  classes  stand  thus  in 
or.ler  of  mortality  : — 

1.  Farmers.        8.  Weavers.        6.  Blacksmiths.   7.  Sailors.  9.  Miners.         11.  Butchers. 

S.  Shoemakers.  4.  Grocers.         6.  Carpenters.    8.  Laborers.      10.  Bakers.         12.  Innkeepert. 

It  thus  appears  that  miners,  bakers,  butchers,  and  innkeepers,  experienced 
the  heaviest  mortality.  In  regard  to  the  professions  he  states  that  the  per- 
centage of  death  is  less  or  at  least  not  greater  than  that  of  the  average  in  all 
the  employments,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  this  country. 

In  Dr.  Nelson's  report  I  find  the  following  table,  showing  the  expectation 
of  life  of  the  clerks,  plumbers,  bakers,  and  miners  of  the  friendly  societies  of 
England : — 


Ages. 

Clerks. 

Plumbers. 

Bakers. 

Minert 

20 

81-83 

86-60 

40  OS 

40  67 

80 

2757 

80-50 

82  86 

8816 

40 

21-88 

24-80 

24-07 

24-42 

Such,  then,  are  the  leading  statistical  tables  that  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  English  and  Air«rican  reports.  Although  a  system  of  regis- 
tration was  inaugurated  in  Geneva  in  1549,  and  in  Sweden  in  1751,  yet  no 
comparison  of  the  relative  longevity  in  the  different  occupations  has  been 
made  in  any  European  country  except  Great  Britain. 

But  from  the  fiaict,  already  noted,  that  the  results  of  the  obeorvationB  on  this 
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subject  in  En^jfland  and  America  tigree  in  the  main  particulars,  and  from  the 
&ct  that  the  expectation  of  life  is  about  the  same  in  Sweden,  France,  EIngland, 
and  America,  we  are  warranted,  I  think,  in  concluding  that,  were  the  samo 
attention  gfiven  to  the  comparison  of  the  longevity  in  the  different  employ- 
ments in  these  countries,  we  should  find  that  the  same  general  principles 
hold  good  in  aU. 

HOW   CAN   I   BECOME    A   GOOD    AGENT? 

With  an  agent,  the  first  necessary  step  is  to  gain  the  confidence  of  those 
with  whom  ho  is  dealing.  Lafe  Insurance,  like  every  other  new  thing,  no 
matter  how  great  a  blessing  it  is  intrinsically,  is  looked  upon  with  suspidon. 
As  those  who  invest  in  it  must  deprive  themselves  of  something  else  their 
money  would  buy,  they  want  reliable  assurance  of  the  security  of  their  sav- 
ings. To  give  tiiis  assurance  and  to  remove  the  many  prevalent  erroneoos 
impressions  concerning  life  insurance  entertained  by  the  public,  is  the  first 
and  most  essential  task  for  the  agent  to  perform.  A  happy  success  will  cer- 
tainly follow  confidence,  the  only  fruitful  ground-work  of  a  life  insurance 
agent's  operation.  To  impart  this  confidence  in  behalf  of  the  company  he  re- 
presents, ho  must  possess  it  himself,  and  be  able  to  convince  the  public  that 
he  could  be  induced  to  represent  no  cause  not  thoroughly  good  and  trustworthy. 

With  a  life  insurance  agent,  the  next  essential  to  success  is  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  business.    He  must  thoroughly  understand  the  general 

Principles  of  life  insurance,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  his  own  company. 
'his  proficiency  he  can  only  acquire  by  careful  study,  reading,  and  experience. 
It  will,  however,  enable  him  to  determine  at  once  the  plan,  amount,  etc.,  of  a 
policy,  which  age,  occupation,  social  and  business  relations  render  most  eli- 
gible to  any  ])erson  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Of  course  his  capacity 
to  learn  and  accomplifAi  this  much  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  new 
agent  is  endowed  with  common  sense,  and  that  he  is  at  least  an  oidinaiy 
judge  of  human  nature. 

Another  indispensable  qualification  for  a  good  agent  is  activity  in  personal 
solicitation.  Publicity  obtained  through  the  press  and  other  general  chan- 
nels is  absolutely  requisite  to  a  company's  extended  success ;  but  an  agent 
who  relies  entirely  upon  a  flaming  sign  and  long  advertisements  to  attract 
and  secure  insurants,  will  have  ample  time,  while  waiting  for  them  in  his  of- 
fice, to  meditate  upon  the  prospect  of  his  death  by  starvation.  Expensive  dis- 
plays excite  suspicion.  Many  draw  their  purse-strings  tighter  at  the  sight  of 
costly  allurements.  The  most  judicious  are  apt  to  regard  those  companies  as 
the  most  solid  and  reliable  that  make  the  least  public  pretension,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  conceive  that  these  have  the  least  necessity  to  "  puff""  them- 
selves But  by  insisting  so  emphatically  on  personal  solicitation,  we  do  not 
mean  thai  an  agent  should  "  bore  "  any  body  ;  for  no  respectable  man  would 
make  himself  a  nuisance,  and  no  honorable  company  woDdd  countenance  such 
an  infliction  on  the  public.  Between  boring  and  sluggishly  inactive  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up,  lie  many  feasible  and  bK^coming  methods  of  in- 
creasing  insurance  business. 

Another  necessary  qualification  for  a  life  insurance  agent  is  cordial  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  must  think  it,  speak  it,  feel 
It,  act  it.  If  an  agent  is  sincerely  convinced  that  life  insurance  is  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  institutions  in  existence,  it  will  become  his  favorite  theme  of 
conversation.  He  will  id  ways  find  occasion  to  introduce  it.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  only  to  let  others  know  that  he  is  an  agent,  and  that  he  is  at  all  times 
happy  to  ducidate  the  subject  of  life  insurance  to  their  satisfaction.  In  a 
loss  that  has  just  been  settled  he  will  find  an  appropriate  topic,  and  his  listen- 
ers will  not  fail  to  inquire  how  much  premium  was  paid,  and  how  much  the 
widow  received.  Many  an  auditor  will  thus  be  induced  to  insure.  If  the  ad- 
vantages of  life  insurance  attract  and  interest  hearers,  so  will  the  sad  results 
of  neglected  premium  payment,  of  the  postponement  of  an  intended  applica- 
tion, of  a  rejection  consequent  upon  procrastination,  and  other  shady  aspects 
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of  the  sublect.    Thej  will  impel  many  who  hearken  to  act  in  time  and  pre- 
clude, in  their  own  case,  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  catastrophe. 

The  life  insurance  agent  has  many  objections  to  meet ;  let  him  be  always 
ready  with  his  answer,  and  remember  that  no  irrefutable  argument  can  be 
nrgeid  against  life  insurance.  I^et  him  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  get  his 
first  insurer.  Success  with  one  will  immediately  give  him  a  valuable  ally 
and  assistant ;  for  the  proselyte  of  insurance  is  always  eager  to  induce  all 
with  whom  his  persuasions  and  example  have  influence,  to  do  as  he  has  done. 
The  other  qualities  essential  to  an  agent  are  honesty  and  fidelity  in  his 
'  dealings  with  his  company  and  its  patrons,  and  manly  fairness  in  his  compe- 
tition with  the  representatives  of  rival  companies. 

EXCBSS   OF   MALE   POPULATION. 

The  excess  of  male  population  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  that 
of  the  other  sex,  presents  a  marked  diflerence  with  respect  to  other  countries. 
While  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  there  is  an  excess  of  about  730,000 
males  in  more  than  31,000,000  of  people,  the  females  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  outnumber  the  males  some  877,000  in  a  popula- 
tion of  little  more  than  29,000,000.  This  disparity  is. the  result  of  many 
causes.  The  emigration  from  the  mother  country  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  the  large  demands  of  their  military,  naval,  and  marine  service,  seem  to 
account  for  some  proportion  of  the  excess  of  females ;  while  immigration  from 
all  narts  of  Europe,  our  small  military  and  naval  service,  and  the  few  losses 
we  have  sustained  from  the  contingencies  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  have 
served  to  exhibit  a  larger  male  population,  in  proportion,  than  can  be  shown 
in  any  country  on  the  globe. 

The  great  excess  of  males  In  newly-settled  territories  illustrates  the  In- 
fl,aence  of  emigration  in  effecting  a  disparity  in  the  sexes.  The  males  of  Cali- 
fornia outnumber  the  females  near  67,000,  or  about  one  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  Illinois,  the  excels  of  males  amounts  to  about  02,000,  or  one- twelfth 
of  the  entire  population.  In  Massachusetts,  the  females  outnumber  the  males 
some  37,600.  Michigan  shows  near  40,000  excess  of  males  ;  Texas,  36,000 ; 
Wisconsin,  43,000.  In  Colorado,  the  males  are  as  twenty  to  one  female.  In 
Utah,  the  numbers  are  nearly  equal ;  and  while  in  New. York  there  is  a  small 
preponderance  of  females,  the  males  are  more  numerous  in  Pennsylvania. 

WHO    RESORT  TO   LIFE   ASSURANCE. 

It  is  Strange  that  the  major  part  of  Life  Insurance  is  purchased  by  men 
of  wealth  instead  of  by  men  in  humble  circumstances.  The  most  ardent  8up« 
porters  of  the  institution  are  the  shrewd,  practical,  and  moneyed  men  who, 
many  would  say,  do  not  need  it. 

If  men  would  reason  and  say,  "  I  cannot  afford  to  be  without  Life  Insu- 
rance," rather  than  say,  "  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  premiums,"  they  would 
do  better  justice  to  their  families,  and  act  like  rational  beings. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PUBUC  RECORDS. 

Only  in  eight  States,  namely,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  South-Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  are  State 
registrations  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  attempted  at  all ;  and  even  in 
these,  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  that  attention  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demands  is  not  awarded  to  it.  In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  Life  Insurance  especially,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
to  know  the  average  rate  of  mortality,  as  well  as  the  relative  mortality  of  one 
flection  of  the  coontzy  compared  with  another,  and  with  the  whole  popula* 
tion. 
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NECESSITT  OF   ACCUMULATION. 

The  oeceedty  of  acsomnlation  in  life  Insorance  is  appwetit  to  th«  moat 
CBBQal  lefleclion.  Even  if  the  annnwl  pajmenU  condnne  to  the  end  of  lile, 
it  1b  obvIonB  that  so  lonff  as  thef  are  i£atribated  in  eqnaJ  mnu  om  *11  the 
yeoTB  of  his  life,  while  the  risk  increases  vith  the  a^e,  there  mnit  be  » 
deficiency  in  the  promlumH  of  the  Uler  years,  which  can  be  made  up  tmlj 
by  reserving  tlio  eicess  of  the  earlier  preminms. 

Bat  the  necessity  for  accumulaiioci  becomes  more  strikingly  appueat  in 
view  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  ton  year  and  other  like  plans,  ay  which 
the  payments,  instead  of  continuing  through  the  whole  term  of  the  pcdicy, 
are  all  brought  within  its  first  yeara  ;  or  by  which,  in  other  words,  the  policy 
is  paid  for  mach  more  largely  in  advance.     To  take  ar  — ' 
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pose  all  the  policies  of  a  given  company  are  on  the  ten  jear  plan,  10,000 
persons  at  the  aj^e  of  thirty  having  taken  oat  whole  life  polides  for  $1,000 
each.  The  policies,  amounting  to  $10,000,000,  will  all  have  been  jMiid  for 
when  the  insured  attain  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  income  of  the  company 
from  premiums  will  then  cease.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  mortality  of  the 
insored  is  that  of  the  actuaries'  table,  885  only  will  have  died,  and  the  calls 
upon  the  funds  of  the  company  for  the  payment  of  the  losses  will  have 
amounted  to  $885,000.  There  remains  no  provision  for  the  $9,115,000  of 
^  losses  yet  to  accrue,  unless  enough  has  been  reserved  out  of  the  premiums 
'  already  paid,  and  is  in  process  of  accumulation,  to  meet  them  as  they  fall 
due.  If  the  premiums  had  been  distributed  over  the  whole  life  instead  of 
limited  to  ten,  there  would  still  have  been  need  for  acciunulation ;  but  it 
would  not  have  been  nearly  so  great.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  the 
necessity  for  a  larger  reserve  and  more  rapid  accumulation,  which  the  limi- 
tation of  premiums  imposes  on  the  companies. 


LIFE      INSURANCE      CONTRASTED      WITH      FIRE      INSURANCE      AND 

SAVINGS-BANKS. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  Life  Insurance  and  Fire  Insurance, 
which  is  often  overlooked.    Also  between  Life  Insurance  and  Savings-Banks. 

1.  Fire  Insurance  affords  proteetion,  but  no  invegtmerU, 

3.  Savings-Banks  afford  in/DtstmeiU  privileges,  but  no  protection  in  case  of 
death. 

8.  Life  Insurance  affords  both  these  advantages.  It  furnishes  protection, 
quite  as  desirable  as  Fire  Insurance,  and  also  investment  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than  a  Savings-Bank.    If  you  die  early,  you  not  only  secure  the 

Erincipal  and  interest,  as  in  Savings-Banks,  but  a  hundred-fold  more.    If  vou 
ve  to  old  age,  you  secure  at  death  more  than  you  have  ever  invested,  while 
in  Fire  Insurance  you  secure  nothing. 


SAVINGS-BANKS  AND   LIFE    INSURANCE. 

The  Inmirance  Agent,  of  London,  shows  the  advantages  which  a  policy 
of  Life  Insurance  possesses  over  a  fund  in  a  Savings-Bank,  in  the  following : 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  Savings-Bank  is,  that  the  deposit  can  be  readuy 
withdrawn.  If  the  deposit  is  made  for  others,  and  to  meet  the  contingencies 
of  a  probably  distant  event,  this  is  really  a  great  disadvantage.  While  a  life 
Assurance  is  protected  from  premature  £awings,  a  deposit  in  a  Savings- 
Bank  is  liable  to  melt  away,  in  consequence  of  this  facility  of  withdrawaL 
Thus  it  happens  that  a  deposit  in  a  Savings-Bai^,  intended  to  form  a  fund 
for  survivors,  is  exposed  to  two  evils.  It  is  not  increased  regularly,  because 
it  is  purely  arbitrary  with  the  depositor  whether  he  adds  to  his  deposit  or 
not;  and  further,  the  deposit  may  at  any  time  be  wholly  withdrawn,  or 
may  be  dissipated,  as  it  too  often  is,  by  smidl  "  nibbles,"  under  which  the 
amount  gathered  together  soon  disappears. 

Now  these  two  objections  to  a  Savmgs-Bank,  for  such  a  purpose,  are  not 
found  in  Life  Assurance.  The  payment  must  be  regular,  and  the  amount 
cannot  be  withdrawn  at  will.  In  the  event  of  disastrous  circumstances 
rendering  future  payments  of  premium  impossible,  there  are  two  courses 
open  to  the  assurer.  He  can  sell  the  policy  to  the  office,  or  he  can  exchange 
it  for  a  paid-up  policy,  one  on  which  no  further  payment  will  be  required. 

But  in  addition  to  the  above,  it  mav  be  added  that  $1,000,  deposited  with  a 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  would  secure  to 
the  family  of  the  assured,  if  he  should  die  at  the  age  of  thirtv,  the  siun  of 
$8,425 ;  while,  if  the  $1,000  be  deposited  with  a  sound  Savings-Bank,  the 
interest  will  only  have  accumulated  in  five  years  so  as  to  make  the  grosB 
amount  $1,280. — Bank  cmd  Limranee  Chtide,  Janwoflry,  18^. 
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LIFE   ASSURANCE   AS   BELATED  TO   THE   FAMILY. 

No  view  of  the  87Btem  of  Life  InBarance  is  broad  enough  which  does  not 
regard  it  ae  one  of  the  most  beneficent,  not  only  in  its  relations  to  the 
individual  and  the  family,  but  also  to  society  and  the  state.  Families  are 
the  foundation  of  a  weU-ordered  society,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state.  If 
the  system  is  not  in  itself  one  of  the  noblest  of  public  charities,  it  id  some- 
thing better,  because  it  places  its  beneficiaries  above  the  need  of  public 
charity.  It  deserves  the  fostering  care  of  wise  and  liberal  legislation.  It 
should  be  freed  from  all  unnecessary  burdens.  Government  should  as  soon 
tax  its  asylums  and  hospitals,  as  seek  to  gain  a  revenue  from  the  deponts 
which  foresight  and  affection  have  set  apart  for  the  protection  of  thousands 
among  the  most  helpless  of  its  own  citizens.  A  tax  on  Life  Insurance  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  tax  on  vndows  and  orphans. — Ifaaaachutetts 
Report,  1867. 

LIFE  INSURANCE   BUSINESS   IN   RUSSIA. 

A  succinct  history  of  insurance  in  Russia  recently  appeared  in  the 
Imurance  Gazette,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  first  insurance  company 
was  established  in  St.  Petersburg,  imder  the  title  of  "  Russian  Company  for 
Insuring  Capital  and  Interest,"  on  the  25th  of  October,  1885,  and  held  an 
exclusive  privilege  till  1856,  which  was  not  renewed,  but  the  appointment 
of  agents  by  any  insurance  companies  is  prohibited  till  1868.  Consequently, 
this  field  will  probably  be  soon  open  to  foreign  companies.  As  the  privileged 
company,  during  the  term  of  its  existence,  only  issued  6,228  life  policies^ 
with  a  capital  of  17,562,000  rubles,  of  which,  after  deducting  deatiis  and  can- 
celled policies,  there  remained  in  1865  only  2,295  persons,  and  these  mostly 
German  settlers,  with  a  capital  of  7,686,000  rubles,  this  field  may  be  said  to 
have  lain  entirel  v  fallow  up  to  this  time.  Since  1856  foreign  companies  have 
done  only  a  trining  business  in  Russia,  by  means  of  secret  agents ;  for  the 
Greek  Church  is  as  antagonistic  to  Life  Insurance  as  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 
At  present,  "  where  one  Russian  insures  there  are  fifty  Germans ;  but  it  was 
only  in  1829  that  the  first  German  Life  Insurance  Society  was  founded,  and 
at  that  time  there  was  fully  as  strong  a  prejudice  against  insuring  among-  the 
Germans  as  now  among  the  Russians.  It  is  true  of  the  sixty  millions  of 
people  comprising  the  population  of  Russian  territories,  a  great  part  consists  of 
pooplo  who  will  probably  remain  in  a  semi-barbarous  state  for  some  cen- 
turies to  come,  and  that  it  is  to  the  cities,  which  are,  however,  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  that  insurance  societies  most  look  for 
customers." 

The  organ  of  English  Insurance  Companies  appears  to  view  this  as  a 
lucrative  field,  and  intimates  that  those  who  take  time  by  the  forelock  will 
have  the  benefit. 

GERMAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  LITERATURB. 

Several  valuable  works  in  German  have  lately  appeared,  upon  the  varioiis 
points  of  Life  Assurance.    Among  them  are  the  following : 

1.  Instructive  Essays  on  L\fe  Insurance,  by  Dr.  Wiegand,  of  the  •*  Idona,' 
treating  of  the  duties  of  agents,  and  containing  valuab&  hints  as  to  how  to 
obtain  insurance,  and  the  theory  of  insurance.    Halle,  1867. 

2.  How  to  appty  Life  Insurance  to  the  Wants  of  the  Masses,  and  l^yits  means 
to  organize  schools,  advance  industry,  and  benefit  communities,  by  D^.  Peche, 
a  School  Director.    Prague,  1867. 

8.  TJie  Practice  of  Life  Insurance,  as  applied  to  its  nractical  workings, 
objects,  and  systematic  agency  business,  by  Dr.  Wiegand,  of  the  "  Iduna." 
Halle,  1864,  8d  edition. 

4.  MisceUaneous  Essays  on  Life  Insurance,  for  Agents,  by  same  author. 
Halle,  1865. 

5.  Also,  a  very  valuable  work  for  actuaries,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Enapp,  Director 
of  the  StaMstical  Bureau  at  Leipsic  on  the  Aseirtainwig  the  "      ' 
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the  Centus  Statistics.  Leipsic,  1868.  Just  issued  and  antedated.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  the  Sxatistical  Congress  at  Florence — contains  120  octavo 
pages  and  four  lithographic  actuarial  tahles.    The  object  of  the  work  is,  to 

five  directions  how  to  ascertain  the  mortality  according  to  the  age,  that  is,  to 
X  the  Older  of  sequence  of  mortalitj  from  the  statistics  of  population. 
While  it  admits  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  practical  statistics  relative  to 
the  comparative  numbers  of  living  and  dead  in  nearly  every  country, 
there  is  a  want  of  theoretical  statistics,  to  show  how  these  numb^  affect  or 
are  connected  with  the  order  of  mortality.  He  proposes  to  supply  this 
want  by  analysis, 

THE     AMERICAN    PHYSIQUE. 

A  surgeon  in  New-York  examined  8,700  recruits  for  the  army,  of  whom 
4,588  were  Americans,  1,694  Irish,  1,453  Germans,  315  English  and  Scotch, 
135  French,  and  545  belonging  to  twenty-six  other  nations.  He  made  a 
strict  examination,  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
frequent  affirmation  of  the  English  journals,  that  the  physic^  man  in 
America  was  deteriorating.  The  Americans  in  New-York  City  were,  of 
course,  not  above  the  average  of  American  physique,  yet  his  examination 
puts  them  ahead.  In  stature  the  American  bom  rai&s  the  highest,  the 
English  next,  the  Irish  next,  the  Germans  next,  and  the  French  last.  In 
regard  to  their  physical  conformation,  he  divided  the  recruits  into  four  classes, 
and  found  the  American  to  possess  the  highest  rate  of  prime  physique.  Of 
American-bom  recruits  47.5  per  cent,  had  a  prime  physique,  the  Germans 
40.75  per  cent.,  and  the  Irish  35  per  cent.  He  arrived  at  the  condusion 
that  no  race  can  show  a  larger  proportion  of  osseous  and  muscular 
development ;  and  he  ascribes  it  not  to  race,  but  to  the  difftised  blessings  of 
meat  and  drink. 

VOICE    OF   THE   PRESS. 

Few,  perhaps,  know  how  extensively  the  idea  has  grown  in  this  countzy. 
Here  is  the  twelfth  annnal  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, and  some  of  the  figures  will  be  interesting.  We  take  the  period 
embraced  between  1858  and  1866— eight  short  years.  In  1858,  there  were 
fourteen  companies  ;  in  1866,  forty-thrSe.  There  were  42,502  policies,  repre- 
senting an  amount  of  $116,482,196,  in  1858.  In  1866,  we  see  310,738  policies, 
representing  $871,863,025.  We  have  a  business  that  has  increased  over 
700  per  cent.  Well  it  may  be  said,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  private  com- 
panies to  carry  obligations  of  such  enormous  magnitude  ?  Let  us  look  at 
that  a  moment,  for  it  is  a  most  essential  consideration.  We  know  that  life 
insurance  has  been  reduced  to  a  science  of  exquisite  subtlety ;  that  our 
chances  of  living  and  dying  have  been  put  to  the  wisest  mathematical  tests; 
that  gifted  men  have  thought  it  into  a  system.  What  do  we  see  t  First, 
the  income.  In  1858,  these  companies  received  $4,835,886.  In  1866,  the  sum 
in  all  amounted  to  $41,377,104.  The  total  assets  have  increased  from 
$17,446,455  to  $88,666,232,  while  the  computed  premium  reserve,  which  was 
nearly  $11,000,000,  is  now  over  $65,000,000.  The  claims  by  death  have  been 
a  small  per  cent,  of  this.  In  1850,  these  amounted  to  $1,197,583,  while  in 
1866  they  were  $5,353,141 ;  so  that  the  fund  in  reserve  to  meet  these 
demands  has  never  been  less  than  ten  times  as  large  as  any  demand  that 
could  arise  from  ordinary  mortality.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  period 
embraces  the  war  years ;  and  that  many  a  gallant  fellow,  before  he  put  on 
his  knapsack,  placed  an  insurance  on  his  life.  The  comfort  of  that  wise 
deed  to-day  remains  with  his  family  I 

Thus  briefly,  with  just  an  appetizing  sprinkling  of  figures,  have  we  indi- 
cated the  immediate  and  absolute  advantages  oflife  insurance.  We  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  on  the  subject.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  duty  more  imme- 
diate, and  absolute,  and  unavoidable,  than  this,  and  we  hope  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  conscience  of  every  reader. — NeiuhTork  Tribune,  1867. 
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MARRIAGE   FAYOBABLE  TO   LONG    LIFE. 

Jamet  Stark,  M.D.,  a  oorresponding  member  of  the  American  StatSstieal 
Society,  rcsidinp^  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has  famished  a  paper  npon  the 
**  Influence  of  Marriage  on  Life  and  Mortality."  Hia  calcnlations  are  Terr 
coriooii.  If  we  take  100,000  married,  and  the  same  number  of  nnmanied 
gentlemen,  1,174  of  the  latter  daaa  die  every  year  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  25,  to  only  597  of  the  former.  This  difference  diminishes  as  life  goes 
on,  but  continues  to  advanced  old  age.  Between  75  and  80, 1,454  single  men 
die  each  year  out  of  every  100,000  of  their  unhappy  class.  The  proportion 
of  married  men  is  1,168  out  of  every  100,000.  So  that  marriage  adds  to  a 
man's  chances  for  longevity  nearly  100  per  cent,  after  he  has  reached  20, 
and  about  50  per  cent,  when  he  has  passed  80  years.  As  Dr.  Stark  is  prin- 
cipal director  of  the  General  Registry  office  of  Scotland,  his  figures  are 
authoritative. 

VALUATION    OF   POLICIES. 


To  Massachusetts  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  established  a  system 
of  public  supervision  of  life  Insurance  which  includes  an  officiAl  valuation 
of  iwlides.  The  necessity  of  the  valuation  to  an  effective  supervision,  arises 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  business  of  Life  Insurance.  In  this  peco- 
liarity  lies  its  greatest  danger — ^the  opportunity  for  fraud  or  &tal  error.  life 
Insurance  n^verses  the  laws  which  govern  aU  other  commercial  enterprises 
and  investments.  In  the  latter  the  expenditure  comes  first,  and  the  profits, 
if  any,  come  afterwards.  In  the  firtt  years  of  a  Life  Insurance  company, 
its  treasury  overflows  with  the  incoming  premiums,  while  its  liabilities  are 
postponed  for  the  lifetime  of  a  generation.  For  more  than  thirty  years  it 
nimisheH  a  constant  margin  for  plunder  or  perversion  of  its  funds,  whUe  its 
ultimate  failure,  tliough  certain  if  the  opportimityis  improved,  is  still  remote. 
Unless  its  condition  is  probed  by  some  decisive  test,  it  exhibits  no  necessary 
symptoms  of  its  insolvency  tmtil  the  claims  by  death  begin  to  equal  or 
exceed  the  premiimi  receipts  ;  and  this  period  will  not  ordinarily  be<reached 
until  nearly  forty  years  fix>m  its  start. 

Tho  precise  mode  in  which  a  valuation  of  the  policies  of  a  company 
decides  the  question  whether  the  company  has  been  true  to  the  assumptions 
on  wliich  its  business  proceeds,  and  wnich,  if  obeyed,  make  a  Life  Insiuance 
comi)any  one  of  the  most  stable  and  secure  of  all  himian  institutions — ^in 
other  words,  how  the  valuation  determines  the  solvency  or  soundness  of  a 
company,  or  the  reverse — is  often  ^not  very  clearly  apprehended.  The  ordi- 
nary import  of  the  term  valuaiian  is  that  of  estimating^  the  value  or  worth 
of  a  contract  or  thing ;  and  its  technical  meaning,  as  applied  to  policies  of 
Life  Insurance,  is  substantially  the  same.  A  policy  may  be  valued  for  two 
purpoBCH,  by  different  processes,  and  with  different  results— either  to  ascertain 
Its  value  or  worth  to  the  company,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  its  discontinuance  would  involve  to  the  company— or  to  ascertain  its 
value  or  worth  to  the  insured.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  latter  tiiiat  the 
term  is  here  used,  and  the  official  valuation  made. 

The  precise  thing  intended  would,  however,  be  more  easily  understood  if, 
as  in  Rro  and  Marine  Insurance,  it  was  described  as  the  process  of  com- 
puting the  premium  reserve,  or  ascertaining  the  amount  required  to  reinsure 
all  the  outstanding  riskH  of  a  Life  Insurance  company ;  for  valuing  the 
policies  of  a  Life  Insurance  company  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
process  of  arriving  at  this  result.  The  thing  sought  to  be  accompliphed, 
and  the  reasouH  for  it,  are  the  same  in  Life  as  in  Fire  Insurance.  A  Fire 
Insurance  company,  to  be  sound,  must  have,  over  and  above  all  its  other 
liabilitioR,  funds  equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the  unearned  premiums,  or,  what 
Ih  the  same  thing,  funds  sufficient  to  reinsure  with  another  sound  company 
all  its  outstanding  risks.  Nothing  more  or  less  than  this  is  required  of  a 
Life  Insurance  company.  The  liability  of  a  Fire  Insurance  company  on  a 
given  policy  is  for  that  part  of  the  premium  paid  by  the  insured  which  the 
companv  has  not  earned  bv  carrying  the  risk ;  and  this  unearned  premium 
SsalBo  the  value  of  the  policy  to  the  insured.    Bo  the  liability  of  a  oompanj 
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on  a  policy  of  Life  Insurance,  and  in  like  manner  the  value  of  the  policy  to 
the  insured,  is  precisely  the  amount  of  the  unearned  premium,  or  the  excess 
with  interest  of  the  premiums  actually  paid  over  what  the  company  has 
earned  by  carr3ring  the  risk. 

In  Fire  Insurance,  where  the  policies  are  of  uniform  duration,  and  the 
risks  are  commencing  and  expiring  at  regular  intervals,  the  liability  for 
reinsurance  is  ascertained,  or  in  the  phraseology  of  Life  Insurance,  an 
approximate  valtuUion  of  the  policies  is  made,  by  taking  50  per  cent,  of  the 

gremiums  received  on  outstanding  risks,  it  being  assumed  that  the  policies 
ave,  on  the  average,  half  run  out.  But  in  Life  Insurance,  where  the  condi- 
tions of  the  policies  vary  almost  endlessly  with  the  ago  of  the  insured,  the 
term  of  insurance,  and  with  other  features  of  the  contract,  this  shorthand 
method  is  not  applicable ;  though  results  which  approximate  very  nearly  to 
exact  accuracy  may  be  obtained  by  several  methods  which  depend  on  the 
same  law  of  average.  The  rationale  of  an  exact  valuation  is,  however,  quite 
within  the  ordinary  comprehension. 

Life  Insurance  proceeds  upon  two  principal  assumptions — ^the  law  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  rate  of  interest  on  money.  Assuming  that  a  given  table  of 
mortality  correctly  expresses  the  rate  of  decrease  of  a  large  number  of 
lives,  and  that  a  certain  rate  of  interest  will  be  realized  in  the  ^ture  on 
invested  capital,  it  is  not  difficult,  though  somewhat  laborious,  to  'ascertain 
the  exact  average  cost  or  premium  for  insuring  a  life  at  any  given  age, 
assuming  that  there  will  be  no  expenditures  other  than  for  claims  on  policies. 
To  meet  the  probable  expenses  of  the  business  and  other  contingencies,  there 
is  added  to  this  net  or  mathematical  premium  a  per  centage  of  margin  or 
loading,  ranging  from  10  to  40  per  cent.,  making  the  gross  or  actual  premium 
charged.  But  it  must  be  assumed  that  this  margin  or  loading  will  be  used 
up  year  by  year  in  expenses  or  dividends,  and  no  profit  from  this  source  can 
be  safely  anticipated  as  present  assets.  Consequently  the  valuation  must  be 
based  on  the  net  or  mathematical  premium  without  the  loading. 

By  the  actuaries'  table  of  mortality,  with  interest  at  four  per  cent.,  the  net 
annual  premium  for  a  whole  life  policy  of  $1,000,  commencing  at  the  age  of 
80,  is  $16.97.  The  corresponding  premium  for  a  x>olicy  commencing  at  the 
age  of  40,  is  $28.68.  The  difference  is  $6.71.  Supposing,  then,  a  company 
has  taken  a  risk  for  $1,000  at  the  age  of  80,  and  carried  it  ten  years,  or  untU 
the  insured  is  aged  40,  and  then  wishes  to  transfer  the  risk  or  reinsure  it 
with  another  company — ^how  much  must  the  first  company  pay  the  second 
for  assuming  the  risk  ?  The  latter  company,  taking  the  risk  as  a  new  one 
at  the  age  of  40,  would  charge  a  net  annual  premium  of  $23.68 ;  but  it  will 
actually  receive  from  the  policy-holder  only  the  net  annual  premium  corre- 
sponding to  the  age  of  30,  or  $16.97.  This  annual  difference  of  $6.71,  running 
through  the  remaining  years  of  the  policy,  must  be  made  up  to  the  company 
taking,  by  the  company  transferring,  the  risk.  In  other  words,  the  latter 
company  must  pay  the  former  iha present  value  of  a  life  annuity  of  $6.71,  com- 
mencing at  the  age  of  40.*  This  is  the  amoun  t  of  the  premium  reserve  required, 
or  the  iLGibility  for  reinsurance,  on  this  particular  policy ;  for  though  the  com- 
pany may  not  desire  to  reinsure  the  risk,  it  must  have  the  ability  to  do  so.  It 
also  represents  the  value  of  the  policy  to  the  insured.  It  is  what  he  has  paid 
in  excess  of  the  risk  carried  by  the  company.  It  is  the  amount  of  his 
unearned  premiums.  The  company  must  have  reserved  this  amount  out  of 
the  premiums  already  paid.  Ascertaining  upon  the  same  general  principle  the 
uneami^  premium  on  aU  the  outstanding  policies,  or  technically  speaking, 
the  value  of  all  the  policies,  the  whole  amount  of  the  required  premium 
reserve  is  found  ;  and  by  comparing  the  required  with  the  actual  reserve,  or 
net  assets  of  the  company,  its  soundness  or  unsoimdness  is  revealed ;  and  in 
no  other  way  can  the  revelation  be  made.  It  answers  the  vital  question  in 
Life  Insurance,  whether  the  company  is  accumulating  for  the  luturo  that 
portion  of  its  current  premiums  which  belongs  to  the  future. — MoMochueette 
Meport,  1867. 

*  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  taking  trom  the  net  single  premlnm  for  a  policy  to  be 
issued  at  the  age  of  40,  the  present  value  of  the  fatnre  net  annual  premiums  for  the  age  of 
ao.  the  actual  age  of  issue  in  the  case  supposed. 
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Lswm  Amorance  I    Oh  I  what  muie, 

Sweeter  than  all  notes  of  art. 
In  this  pregnant  i^e  is  sweeping 

Throogh  the  chambers  of  the  heart 
How  thou  hast  the  widow  shielded. 

How  the  orphan  fed  and  taught ; 
What  firm,  fearless  independence 

To  onconnted  households  brought  I 
Well  it  was  the  Lightning  Tamer, 

He  who  robbed  the  cloud  of  death, 
Saying  many  a  stately  structure. 

Eulogized  thy  saving  worth ; 
Well  he  saw  the  surest  rainbow 

Was  b7  thee  o'or  life  unfVirled— 
Thee,  nim  Poverty's  Defier, 

Pitying  Angel  of  the  World. 

Now,  beloved,  I  claim  that  Life  Insurance  is  not  only  a  humane,  but  I  might  almoat  say  a 
Ohristian  Institution.— i?^  Sev.  Dr.  Hawket^  Bishop  (tf  Misaouri. 

LiTK  Insurance  may  be  employed  advantageously  fbr  the  benefit  <^  fluniUes  and  of  indivi- 
duals  of  all  classes  of  society,  as  well  as  for  those  in  moderate  drcumstanoea.  AH  may,  by 
the  exertion  of  a  little  forethought  uid  a  small  outlay,  protect  thdr  fkmiUes  firom  want,  inda* 
pendently  of  any  charitable  aid.— i?/.  Bev.  Dr.  Potter^  Bishop  qf  Pa. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  &te 
Strikes  through  their  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close ;  where,  passea  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found. 
As  fVom  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  fhrrow  from  the  keel. 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 

A  pouoT  of  Lifb  Insurance  is  always  an  evidence  of  prudent  forethought ;  no  maa  niyi 
a  dependent  fhmily  is  free  fk'om  reproach  if  not  insured.— Z/orcf  LyndhwnL 

To-M ORBOW,  didst  thou  say  f 
Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say.  To-morrow! 
Go  to  I  1  will  not  hear  of  it.    To-morrow  1 
^Tis  a  sharper  who  stakes  his  penury 
Against  thy  plenty— who  takes  thy  ready  cash. 
And  pays  thee  naiurht  but  wishes,  hopes,  and  promises, 
The  currency  of  idiots. 

SvKBT  act  of  self-denial  practised  by  man  or  woman  in  behalf  of  others,  tends  to  the  enttl' 
Tation  of  good  habits  in  the  nerson  making  the  sacrifice.  The  payment  of  pronimna  Ibr  a 
life  policy  Induces  a  habit  of  prudent  economy,  teaches  man  or  woman  how  many  thins 
they  can  safely  dispense  with,  and  confers  on  them  an  inner  sense  of  duty  done,  of  good  wock 
accomplished,  that  lifts  their  minds  into  higher  planes  of  thought,  and  opens  iq»  uie  ncMsr 
capacities  of  numan  nature,  beautifying  life  and  sanctifying  existence. 


Whsn  a  house  is  on  fire,  and  its  destruction  appears  inevitable,  is  not  the  qnestkm 
by  every  prudent  man.  Is  it  fhlly  insured  ?  When  a  ship  with  a  valuable  cargo  Is  lost  at  i 
Is  not  the  same  question  asked ?  And  why,  upon  the  death  of  a  ikther  whose  fkmlly  « ... 
dependent  upon  him.  should  not  the  inquiry  be  made.  Has  he  provided  fbr  them  by  an  Insu- 
rance upon  his  own  life  f  There  is  greater  necessity  for  insurance  upon  Ufb  than  ibr  fire  or 
marine  insurance.  In  these  the  damages  are  only  incidental,  and  may  never  fiill  npon  the 
property,  or  if  they  do,  the  energies  of  the  owner  may  repair  tne  disaster :  but  death,  sooner 
or  utter,  is  an  issue  flrom  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  the  energies  of  the  man  sle^  with 
him  in  the  grave. 

Alas  I  that  so  many  men,  and  in  things  of  the  greatest  moment,  should  yezUy  the 
tlonthat 

**  At  thirty  a  man  suspects  himself  a  fbol ; 
Knows  it  at  forty  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  j^y  chides  his  inftoious  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve. 
In  ^1  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 
Besolves  and  re-resolves — then  dies  the  same  ! 
And  why?  because  ho  thinks  himself  immortal; 
AU  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themsdves." 
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A  I.OHG  chapter  migbt  be  written  npon  that  one  melancholy  phraee— better  dats  ;  a  cap- 
ital essay  It  would  form  on  the  excellence  of  life  assarance.  It  makes  one^s  heart  ache  to  see 
how  people  who  have  ^'seen  better  days**  are  treated  by  those  who  for  the  moment  little 
think  how  soon  the  same  may  be  their  own  lot.  Are  you  assured,  gentle  reader?  If  you  are 
not,  let  the  sight  of  ^*  reduced  means  ^*  teach  its  lesson,  and  think  how  soon,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Qod,  your  own  wife  and  little  ones  may  suffer  the  same  sorrow.  Do  your  best  to 
prevent  so  muerable  a  contingency  in  your  family,  and  let '"  life  "  and  ^*  assurance,*^  the  ex- 
tremes of  certainty  and  uncertainty,  meet  together. 

No  young  man  has  a  right  to  die,  without  leaving  an  influence  tha^.  will  repay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  growing  out  of  parental,  maternal  love.  He  has  been  borne  forward  from  infancy 
to  manhood.  How  can  the  obligations  flowing  thereft-om  be  discharged,  but  through  the 
medium  of  an  influence  that  will  bless  his  own  nmlly  circle,  or  those  who  may  succeed  him  ? 
Our  hopes  rest  upon  the  young  men  of  our  country ;  they  are  invited  to  an  embrace  of  this 
subject,  as  a  passport  to  favor,  as  a  medium  of  great  good  in  the  present  and  fhture. 

The  whole  fiaimily  feels  its  sweet  influence.  The  daughter  will  not  have  to  be  kept  trom 
school,  and  sew  for  a  living  I  The  son  can  get  an  education,  or  be  set  up  in  business  I  And 
the  dear  group  of  little  ones  are  more  blithesome,  because  papa  has  had  recourse  to  the  phi- 
losopher s  stone  that  creates  a  capital  in  an  Instant  I  The  wife  rejoices  in  the  calm  renec- 
tion  that  Ood  has  opened  to  her  and  the  children  an  effectual  door  of  relief  in  case  their 
natural  protector  and  support  U  snatched  away.  And  the  husband  feels  that  a  load  is  off  his 
mind.  He  is  a  new  man.  He  has  done  his  duty,  and  has  a  right  to  trust  €K>d  and  be  at  peace. 
— Life  Asmrance  Illustrated. 

It  is  too  late  to  begin  to  arm  when  the  enemy  is  in  our  quarters.  But  he  that  forecasts  is 
not  surprised. 

NtNBTT-FivE  failures  in  a  nundred,  amongst  most  business  men,  in  the  city,  teU  i^  sad  tale 
of  the  perplexity  and  sorrow,  the  corroding  cares  and  anguish  of  mercantile  life. 

This  duty,  (Life  Assurance.)  in  relieving  the  mind  from  care  for  others  to  whom  we  owe 
the  forethought  of  affection,  often  relieves  the  body  of  many  a  gnawing  pain,  and  sometimes, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  most  experienced  physician,  prolongs  life  itself.'— ^u/t^^r. 

The  relief  Arom  anxiety  afforded  by  Life  Assurance  very  frequently  contributes  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  assured,  while  it  materially  augments  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those  de> 
pendent  upon  him.— if <;Ca//f>cA,  Commercial  Dictionary. 

What  an  advantage  if  we  lived  easier,  and  realized  more  of  that  quiet,  social  enjoyment 
so  beantiAiUy  described  in  Cowper's  Winter  Fireside : 

^*  Now  stir  the  flre  and  close  the  shutters  fluit, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofo  round ; 
Thus  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in ; 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  thus  pass  the  hours 
In  social  converse  and  instructive  ease.** 

Now,  who  can  proi>erly  estimate  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance  in  neutralizing  this  dread- 
fhl  evil  that  so  corrodes  our  sweetest  comforts  7  In  this  light  it  is  unspeakably  nduable. — 
L\fe  Assurance  Illustrated. 

The  assurance  of  life  is  one  of  the  most  Christian  things  that  I  know ;  for  what  is  it  ?  It 
is  taking  the  load  that  would  crush  one  family,  and  spreamng  it  over  twenty  thousand  fami- 
lies ;  so  that  a  mere  drop  lights  upon  each,  instead  or  the  overwheliQing  torrent  falling  upon 
one.—Bev.  Dr.  Camming. 

The  looker-on  was  a  round,  red-faced,  sturdy  yeoman,  with  a  double  chin  and  a  voice 
husky  with  good  living,  good  sleeping,  good  humor,  and  good  health..  He  was  past  the 
prime  of  life ;  but  Father  Time  is  not  always  a  hard  parent,  and,  thom^li  he  tarries  for  none 
of  his  children,  often  lays  his  hand  lightiy  upon  those  who  have  used  him  well,  n^aking  them 
old  men  and  women  Inexorably  enough,  but  leaving  their  hearts  and  spirits  young  and  in  fall 
Tigor.  With  such  people  the  gray  head  is  bat  the  impression  of  the  old  fcllow^s  hand  in 
slving  them  his  blessing,  and  every  wrinkle  but  a  notch  in  the  quiet  calendar  of  a  well^pent 
life.— Dickens. 

No  selfish  or  unworthy  motive  can  enter  into  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  act  itself  betokens 
a  delicate  and  cultivated  moral  sense  in  its  author ;  and  while  thus  an  evidence  of  rectitude 
and  benevolence,  on  the  part  of  him  who  wills  and  executes  it,  its  effects  upon  those  who 
are  the  recipients  of  its  benefits,  are,  in  both  a  social  and  moral  view,  most  highly  satisfac- 
tory and  blessed.  In  any  view  of  the  case,  then.  Life  Insurance,  for  such  a  purpose,  appeals 
to  our  beat  and  noblest  feelings  and  principles.  It  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a  most  sacred  social  and  domestic  obligation,  supplying  a  want  in  human  society 
for  which  no  other  provision  is  found  or  made. 

What  a  mighty  procession  is  marching  toward  the  grave  during  each  year  I  At  the  usual 
estimate,  during  a  year,  more  than  83,000,000  of  the  world*s  population  go  down  to  earth 
again.  Place  them  In  long  array,  and  they  will  give  a  moving  column  of  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  to  every  mile  of  the  globe^s  circumference  1  Only  think  of  it;  ponder  and  look 
upon  these  astounding  computations  I  What  a  spectacle,  as  they  *^  move  on,"  tramp,  traiqp, 
tramp— forward  1  upon  this  stupendous  dead  march  I 
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lifb  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  oar  hearts,  though  strong  and  braye. 
Still,  like  muffled  drama,  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

No  merchant  would  rislAiis  whole  capital  on  a  single  adventure,  no  ship-owner  oo  a  singls 
ship  I  both  would  ignore  the  reckless  risk  that  might  involve  tnem  in  absolute  ruin,  sad 
provide  against  such  a  contingency  by  dividing  the  risks,  and  br  Assurance  against  loss  by 
sea  or  fire,  or  other  casualty.  Yet.  practically,  the  individual  who  does  not  aHSure  his  UAi, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  life  to  those  dependent  upon  it,  incurs  the  reckless  risk  on 
the  single  venture,  when  the  means  are  within  his  power  to  equalise  it. 

"  Ik  case  of  mv  death  this  will  *  keep  the  wolf  ttom  the  door  *  of  those  whom  I  love.  God 
bless  the  man  who  invented  *  life  assurances  I  *  I  shall  soundly  sleep  to-night,  and  eamestltf 
repeat  my  w\f€''t  prayer : 

*  The  day  is  ended.    Ere  I  sink  to  sleep, 

My  weary  spirit  seeks  repose  in  Thine. 
Father,  foi^ve  my  trespasses,  and  keep 

This  little  life  of  mine. 

*■  With  loving  kindness  curtain  thou  my  bed, 

And  cool,  in  rest,  my  burning  pilgrim  feet ; 
Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  head : 
Bo  shall  my  sleep  be  sweet. 

*At  peace  toith  all  the  world,  dear  Lord^  and  thee. 

No  fears  my  eotifg  unwavering  faith  can  »hake  ; 
AlTs  well  I  wnicher^r  side  the  grave  for  me 
The  morning  light  may  break.' " 

A  Soldier  Going  upon  Duty, 

WHBRgm  lies  the  difference  between  neglecting  to  provide  for  your  household  while  Ut- 
ing,  and  leaving  them  to  certain  starvation,  as  fhr  as  you  are  concerned,  at  your  deatii  f  Yet 
how  many  a  man  lies  down  on  his  bed,  and  dies,  Ica^g  his  wife  and  children  not  only  pea* 
nUess,  but  abnolutely  entailing  upon  them  the  charge  or  his  burial  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
horrible  to  his  survlyors— nothing  more  dishonorable  and  Ignominious  to  hmiself.  Bettv 
would  it  be  to  train  up  your  family  In  penary  and  want — better  to  inure  them  to  ttie  bitter- 
ness of  poverty — ^better  to  treat  them  with  uniform  contumely,  and  thus  prepare  them  for 
the  Insults  and  neglect  and  scorn  of  the  world,  than  to  surround  them  with  all  the  apirilanees 
of  wealth,  to  moke  luxury  a  necessity,  to  hang  their  happiness  on  the  slender  thread  of  your 
own  existence,  and,  when  It  breaks,  to  cast  them  upon  the  world  llttie  better  than  beggars. 

When  the  cold  shiver  runs  through  the  ft^me — when  the  quickened  pulse,  the  fevered 
tongue,  the  patchy  complexion,  the  short  cough,  and  the  hectic  flush  appear — ^It  is  too  lati 
to  rush  to  the  assurance  office  and  offer  yonrscdf  for  a  Life  Policy.  Imagine  the  situation  of 
a  man  who,  suffering  under  slow  decline,  feels  his  energies  daily  filing,  and  his  resources, 
at  the  same  time,  day  by  day  decreasing.  With  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  dlsaolutico,  he 
knows  that  all  who  are  dependent  upon  him— the  victims  of  his  neglect — must  go  forth  to 
seek  their  broad  amid  the  closed  hands  and  stony  hearts  of  the  world.  He  will  picture  to 
himself  that  which  will  follow  on  his  decease — which  he  has  seen  happen  to  others,  and 
from  which  he  can  anticipate  no  immunity;  the  break-up  of  his  home,  his  ** household 

{^ods ''  roughly  handled  by  strangers,  his  conduct  harshly  condemned  by  his  fHends.  the 
ove  of  his  children  foiling  before  the  rude  shocks  of  poverty,  and  their  respect,  by  ocmtuinsl 
and  bitter  suffering,  dwindling  do^ni  to  censures  on  his  memory.  It  is  an  awful  thing  for  a 
man  on  his  death-bed  to  consider  that,  ere  his  corpse  grows  cold,  his  widow  may  be  hag- 
gling with  the  undertaker  for  the  nrlcc  of  his  coffin,  and  his  (iunlly  may  hunger  and  thirst  to 
provide  him  a  decent  sepulture.— iVi^/isfA  publicafion. 

People  sometimes  object  that  they  cannot  '''' af^ord''^  to  assure.  Such  an  anrument 
should  rather  teach  a  man  the  Imperative  necessity  for  assuring  at  once.  If  he  feel  so  much 
difficulty  In  withdrawing  such  a  trifle  of  his  income,  let  him  reflect  on  the  IHghtftd  conditiuB 
Into  which  his  death  would  plunge  his  family. 

Osborne  says,  "  What  you  leave  at  your  death,  let  It  be  without  controversy,  else  the 
lawyers  will  be  your  heirs."  "  But  how  am  I  to  keep  my  money  out  of  these  lawyera' 
hands  7"  asked  Johnson.  Why,  the  tiling  is  as  simple  as  simple  can  be.  Invest  your  money 
In  a  life  as<*urance  policy,  payable  to  your  i\ifo,  children,  or  other  relatives.  Immediately 
on  your  death,  the  beneficiary  applies  for  the  money  at  the  office  of  the  company,  and  gets 
It.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  leave  your  money  by  a  will,  there  will  be  a  struggle  between 
the  heirs :  lawyers  will  bo  employed  ;  they  will  take  all  the  money  for  their  costs,  and  send 
in  a  little  bill  besides :  and  your  friendH  w  ill  be  worse  off  than  ever.  Even  if  harmony 
should  prevail,  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  have  your  will  proved,  an  executor  appointed, 
and  all  the  Innumerable  forms  of  the  law  complied  with ;  and  your  poor  wife  mltcht  stan*e,  . 
while  she  was  waiting  to  receive  what  might  be  due  her.  Promptness  In  payment  Is  one 
of  the  jewels  In  the  diadem  of  life  assurance.  It  is  a  desirable  thing  for  the  widow  even  of 
the  millionaire  to  be  able  to  draw  some  thousands  Immediately  on  her  husband^s  demise, 
without  being  embarrassed  by  the  '^  law^s  delays."  Take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be 
insured! 

Tbx  very  saddest  cases  of  utter  destitution  are  those  of  women  suddenly  left  by  their 
husband's  death  without  a  penny  In  the  world,  and  absolutely  dependent  on  their  lonely  and 
p^qsting  toil.    The  husband,  perhaps,  has  been  laid  op  for  two  or  three  months  before 
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hand :  a  little  store  of  savings  has  been  exhausted,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  hnsband^s  work 
and  the  expenses  of  his  illness ;  thay  have  fidlen  back  with  the  rent,  and  when  the  last  doty 
of  watching  is  done,  and  all  la  over,  the  poor  widow  has  to  turn  and  (kce  a  prospect  of  abso- 
lute  destitution.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  refiectii^,  when  one  witnesses  such  a  case,  what 
an  inestimable  boon  it  would  be  to  such  a  widow  ifher  husbuid  had  been  able  to  insure  her 
a  moderate  annuity  or  sum  which  would  enable  her  to  apprentice  her  children  and  give  them 
a  Ikir  start  in  life. 

Lin  Insurance  is  a  glorious  thing.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Millions  of  sensible, 
thoughtfhl  human  beings  are  daily  finding  out  that  they  can  lie  down  more  quietly — die,  if 
need  be,  and  pass  away  into  the  dread  and  unknown  fhture  with  cheerfulness,  if  they  know 
that  the  loved  ones  left  behind  on  earth  are  provided  for.  The  benefits  of  Life  Insurance 
are  no  longer  subjects  of  discussion.  All  admit  them.  Delve,  plod,  and  contrive  as  men 
may.  to  secure  comfort  and  ease  to  those  who  come  after  them,  they  find  nothing  so  sure  as 
a  Life  Insurance  policy  to  do  it. 

Ths  paltry  savings  of  the  week,  which  you  would  otherwise  throw  away  upon  tooilsh 
extravagances,  if  used  to  pay  the  premium  on  a  policy  of  life  assurance,  would  keep  your 
fkmily  ft-om  want  and  misery,  and  make  them  comfortable 

O  LDTB I  how  pleasMit  is  thy  morning. 
Young  fkney^s  rays  the  hills  adorning  I 
Cold^  pausing  caiUiOfi's  ksaon  acoming. 

We  flrisk  away. 
Like  schoolboys  at  the  expected  warning. 

To  joy  and  play. 

Hbrs  we  have  really  the  people^s  bank  of  savings,  proving  prudence  in  the  past  and  gua- 
ranteeing security  for  the  future. 

Ths  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  insurance  are  thus  briefly  stated  by  McCulloch  (Com. 
Diet.,  Art.  Insurance) :  ^^  The  loss  of  a  ship  or  the  confiagration  of  a  cotton-mill  is  a  calamity 
that  would  press  heavily  even  on  the  richest  individual.  But  were  it  distributed  among 
several  individuals,  each  would  feel  it  proportionally  less :  and  provided  the  number  of 
those  among  whom  it  was  distributed  were  verv  considerable,  it  would  hardly  occasion  any 
sensible  inconvenience  to  any  one  in  particular.^*  Precisely  the  same  argument  is  applicable 
in  the  case  of  Life  Insurance. 

Hb  that  soberly  comes  forward  and  insures  his  life  has,  in  reality,  struck  a  bargain  with 
himself  and  a  compromise  with  fortune :  he  has  bid  his  soul  put  away  all  inordinate  desires, 
in  order  to  lay  fast  hold  upon  what  is  solid  and  safe. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  which  masses  present,  individual  peculiarity  disap- 
pears and  general  laws  emerge.  The  actions  which  seem  to  be  the  result  of  Aree-will  in  the 
tadividual,  assume  the  guise  of  necesHty  in  the  community.  Just  as  we  are  sure  that  a  man 
is  bom,  develops,  and  dies  under  the  operation  of  laws  that  are  absolutely  invariable,  so 
communities  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  unchangeable  ]&wa. —PrqfMior  Draper.        * 

Lite  insurance  confers  on  the  world  a  mixed  benefit.  It  stimulates  and  encourages 
habits  of  prudence  and  self-denial ;  presents  the  ready  means  for  putting  them  in  practice  ; 
assists  in  providing  for  the  widow  and  orphan— for  sickness  and  old  age :  and  gives  mean- 
while a  feeling  of  confidence,  security,  and  independence.  These  would  be  works  for  the 
philanthropist,  if  they  were  not,  as  happily  they  are,  the  labors  of  the  man  of  business.— > 
J.  M.  McCandlUh. 

A  GiBL  of  seventeen,  in  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.,  was  asked,  a  few  days  affo,  by  a  smart 
yonnz  man  who  had  no  means  but  his  salary,  to  become  his  spouse.  *'  Is  your  life  insured  ?" 
asked  she.  *'  No,"  said  the  swain.  *■''  Then  you  mu»t  have  it  insured,**  rejoined  she,  **  for 
I*m  not  going  to  marry  you  and  have  you  die,  and  leave  me  to  beg  for  a  living.** 

It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  every  man  to  provide,  while  he  yet  lives,  for  his  own. 
We  would  say  that  it  is  not  less  his  duty  to  provide,  as  far  as  he  can,  azainst  their  being  left 
IMnniless  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Indeed,  between  those  two  duties  there  is  no  eenenS  dis- 
tinction :  for  Life  Assurance  makes  the  one  as  much  a  matter  of  current  expenditure  as  the 
other.  One  part  of  his  income  can  be  devoted  to  the  necessities  of  the  present ;  another 
may  be  stored  up  by  means  of  Life  Assurance,  to  provide  against  the  Ihture.  And  thus  he 
may  be  said  to  do  the  wkoU  of  his  duty  toward  his  family,  instead  of  (as  is  generally  the  case) 
only  one  half  of  it. — Chambtrs'a  Edinburgh  Journal. 

You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  principle  of  Life  Assurance.  That  I  expressed  years  ago,  in 
having  my  own  life  assured  for  a  small  sum ;  far  too  small,  but  then  up  to  my  means  or  pay- 
ing the  annuity.  And  if  life  was  more  firequently  aasurea  by  men  of  salary,  and  of  small 
capital,  there  would  be  fewer  dependent  widows  and  orphans  than  there  are.— Lo^  Nidtoias 
Murray^  O.D. 

SixcE  manhood  reached  me,  I  have  kept  on  my  life  a  i>erpetual  insurance :  and  I  think 
my  duty  to  those  dependent  upon  me  would  be  undischarged  if  it  were  not  so.— Bishop  Hawks. 

Let  woman  speak  for  woman— let  each  urge  the  other*B  claim,  and  make  selfish  man  com- 
prehend that  he  has  a  conscientions  course  to  pursue,  a  bounden  duty  to  perform,  in  provid- 
ing for  those  who  constitute  his  ^'  hoxb  ;**  and  that,  in  resorting  to  Lire  Assurance,  he  in 
risking  nothing,  but  truly  securing  a  certain  profit  upon  that  which  is  at  all  timea  an  uncertain 
event. 
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I  AM  Mtlflfled  that  among  one  handred  merehantB  and  traders,  not  more  than  three  ers 
acquire  independence. — Aadres$  qf  Oen.  Dearborn,  Botton. 

Okb  ooffht  to  be  satisfied  if  he  gets  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  all  the  money  he  has  b- 
Tested,  with  more  than  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  has  had  the  assarance  all  throogh  those 
twenty  years  that,  in  case  he  died,  the  Ml  amoant  of  the  policy  would  at  once  be  payable  to 
the  beneficiary  under  the  same.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true,  but  it  can  be  proved  if  yot 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

Thkrs  is  nothing  in  the  commercial  world  whldi  approaches,  even  remotely,  to  the  se* 
curity  of  a  well-established  and  prudently-managed  Life  Assurance  Company.— /^r(2^««K»r  cb 
Moryan. 

TuK  importance  of  Life  Assurance  to  society  erenrwhere ;  its  strengthening  inflaeoce 
upon  the  hlncwa  of  social  life :  the  solidity  it  imparts  to  all  domestic  insututlons  ;  the  pr(>> 
tection  it  atfords  to  the  labors  and  the  recreations  of  existence ;  the  comfort  it  brings  to  the 
sacre<i  flrenide  of  home  ;  the  relief  it  poors  out  so  abundantly  upon  the  bereaved  and  so^ 
fering :  the  countleHH  benefits  it  scatters  along  the  pathway  of  life ;  the  blessiiifs  it  reserves 
for  a  iXiture  of  sorrow— all  these  are  now  more  truly  perceived  and  more  warmly  appreciated 
than  ever  they  were  bcrore.  People  are  beginning  to  understand,  and  to  understand  ia 
eurnest,  that  their  best  ioterests  arc  conserved  in  these  wise  and  benevolent  iustitntionii. 
Great  confidence  is  reposed  in  them,  in  all  directions.  The  hopes  of  parent  and  child,  lover 
and  swet'theart,  husband  and  >%ife,  brother  and  sister,  old  and  young,  the  widowed  and  the 
orphaned— all  are  garnered  up  in  their  keeping.— JNT.  P.  WiUU. 

Life  Assubance.— The  important  subject  of  Life  Assurance  is  gradually  and  deservedly 
gaining  public  attention  by  the  force  of  its  own  merits.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  death  of  a  man  leaving  his  family  unprovided  for  by  a  policy  of  Life  Assurance,  will  leave 
the  stain  of  neglected  duty  upon  his  character.  It  is  a  duty  which  every  man  owcrs  to  hi> 
own  dependents  and  to  the  community.  He  who  neglects  it  is  not  a  good  husband,  fatb(ff 
or  citizen,  lie  has  no  right  even  to  risk  the  chance  of  throwing  the  future  support  of  his 
family,  in  case  of  his  death,  on  the  community  at  large,  or  on  relatives  and  Oiends,  when 
it  is  in  his  power  so  easily  and  surely  to  provide  against  such  contingencies. — ytto  York 
Exjtreatt. 

I  REUARD  the  institution  of  Life  Assurance  Companies,  particularly  on  the  mutual  prin- 
ciple, a<4  among  the  highest  and  most  beneficent  of  our  Christian  chanties.  They  are  bene* 
Tolent  in  their  inception  and  administration  ;  they  are  every  way  beneficent  in  their  r^nlts. 
— litv.  l>r.  Farky. 

A  GOOD  man  Icaveth  an  inheritance.— /*nnw*.<  13 :  22. 

LiPR  .\ssurance  contributes  efl'ectually  to  make  life  itself  longer,  society  happier,  the  a£- 
gregutc  prosi>er!ty  of  the  community  greater  ;  and  just  so  far  as  it  shall  extexid,  while  still 
conducted  on  souud  principles,  it  will  multiply  the  kindly  bonds  that  connect  men,  while 
encouraging  economy,  invigorating  enterprise,  Justifying  hope  in  each  individnal,  and  alied* 
ding  the  light  of  a  more  serene  Iiappincss  Into  many  households.— Arf.  R.  8,  Storr*,  D,D. 

Every  reason  which  makes  it  a  man's  duty  to  provide  for  his  fkmily  while  he  is  living, 
acts  with  yet  greater  force  to  secure  for  them  a  comfortable  subsistence  after  he  ahall  have 
been  removed  Arom  them. 

An  antidote  against  poverty  is  to  be  found  in  Lift)  Assurance.  The  preventire  is  at  onee 
simple,  cheap,  and  sure.  While  always  simple  and  always  sure,  its  cheapness  la  affected 
only  by  delays,  which  year  by  ye^r  increase  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  compel  a  luroportiOB* 
ate  advance  in  the  rate  of  premium  to  be  paid.  Proverbially  dangerous  as  delay  is  accounted 
in  other  matters,  in  thh  it  is  preeminently  hazardous.  Wherever  life  assurance  la  a  duty  at 
all,  it  is  a  itresent  duty,  and  procrastination  becomes  a  sin.— ^Vm*-  York  MethodM. 

An  assurance  upon  any  life,  effected  in  any  office,  is  not  only  a  private,  bat  s  public  bles- 
sing.—Z/r.  Morgan. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live.*' 

In  the  middle  ranks  of  life  few  have  much  capital  to  leave  for  the  beneflx  of  their  fhmSliet 
in  the  event  of  their  earlv  decease ;  but  most  have  incomes.  By  devoting  a  portion  ot  the 
latter  in  the  way  of  Life  Assurance,  the  head  of  a  family  can  make  sure  that,  die  when  lie 
may,  even  on  tho  day  after  the  first  annual  payment,  his  widow  and  childr^  will  be  endowed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  xaotiey .— PrqfejftKtr  d*.  Morgan. 

Be  wif^e  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead : 
Thus  on.  till  wisdom  is  poshed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

Pacts  prove  that  tho  man  who  insures  his  life  is  more  likely  to  live  to  an  advanced  MS 
than  he  who  neglects  to  do  so.  ' 


In  the  story,  mart  of  MidLothiatu  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Effie  I>efli8  Is  ww 
demned  to  death,  and  her  sister,  finding  all  other  means  to  save  her  life  useless,  walks  from 
S^  ""'■Kn  to  London,  personally  to  intercede  with  the  queen,  whom  she  sees  after  many 
V  4K"*i®*.'  '^J*®  **"®*'^  **  surprised  at  the  immense  labor  which  has  been  undertakoi 
oy  the  girl,  and  inquires  why  she  should  be  expected  to  grant  the  pardon,  when  Jeanie  elo- 
quently replies:  '' O  my  leddie I  when  the  hour  o'  trouble  comes  that  ccnnes  to  mind  and 
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body,  ftnd  the  hoar  o*  death  comes  that  comes  to  high  and  low,  it  is  no*  what  we  ha*  done 
for  ourselves,  but  what  we  ha*  done  for  others,  that  we  think  on  maist  pleasantly.** 

Lm  Assnrance  may  be  employed  advantaeeoosly  for  the  benefit  of  flunilies  and  individoala 
Qf  all  dawM  of  (todety^  as  weu  for  those  in  afflaence  as  for  those  In  moderate  circomstancee. 
All  may,  by  the  exernon  of  a  little  forethought  and  a  small  oatlay,  protect  their  flunilies  finom 
want.— ^/.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter^  qf  Pennsylvania. 

To-morrow,  and  to  morrow,  and  to-morroW, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 

In  my  opinion,  and  Judging  flrom  my  own  experience,  annuities  secured  for  a  fkmUy  are  of 
important  service  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  father  of  a  helpless  flunily  from  corroding 
anxiety  on  their  account.  It  has  been  for  many  years  a  comfort  to  me  that  my  fbmily  will 
have  the  benefit  of  annuities  at  my  decease ;  and  though,  on  account  of  my  protracted  life, 
the  fund  will  be  a  great  gainer  by  me,  yet  I  do  not  regret  that,  as  the  gain  belongs  to  a  be- 
nevolent institution. — Rev.  Archibald  Alexander^  D.u. 

I  TRUST  the  day  is  not  fbr  distant  when  this  society  will  become  so  vridely  known  and  to 
trusted,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  that  all  our  ministers,  secretaries,  and  business  men  generally 
will  avail  themselves  of  its  rich  advantages.  I  believe  your  society  is  one  of  the  most  purely 
benevolent  institutions  in  our  land.— ^«t?.  Samuel  Irenasus  Prime,  D.D.,  of  Neto-York, 

Wk  hesitate  not  to  assign  a  very  powerftil  influence  to  Life  Assurance  among  the  institu- 
tions and  elements  of  that  higher  civilization  which.  In  later  times,  has  been  evolved  and  en- 
joyed beyond  all  historical  precedent.— AIttM  Briti»h  PeMew. 

Ik  my  critical  state,  in  view  of  my  domestic  affairs,  next  to  the  grace  of  €k>d  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  my  friends,  I  found  my  mind  relieved  by  having,  when  well,  taken  out  a  Life  Assu- 
rance policy.  This  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  a  well-regulated,  old,  and  honorable 
comirany.  From  the  standing  of  that  company,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  case  ^ 
had  died,  that  the  policy  which  I  held  would  have  been  promptly  paid  to  those  dear  to  me. 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention,  particularly,  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  this  subject.— 
Bee.  Andrew  Manship. 

It  is  every  mHn*s  duty  to  provide  for  his  fiimily.  That  provision  must  include  its  fhture 
contingent  condition.  That  provision,  in  so  far  as  it  is  material,  men  ordinarily  seek  to  se- 
cure by  their  own  accumulations  and  investments.  But  all  these  are  uncertain.  The  man 
that  is  rich  to-day,  by  causes  beyond  his  reach  is  poor  to-morrow.  A  war  in  China,  a  re- 
volution in  Burope,  a  rebellion  in  America,  overrule  ten  thousand  fortunes  in  every  com- 
mercial community.— ir«nry  War9  Beedter. 

I  AM  free  to  express  mv  opinion  of  its  value,  especially  to  men  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  mtnisterM  of  the  Gfospcl  are.  I  have  wondered  that  they  have  availed  themselves  so 
little  of  the  advantage  of  such  institutions.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  they  could  so  well 
provide  for  their  own  wants  in  advanced  years,  or  of  their  families  when  they  die,  as  by 
availing  themselves  of  these  advantages.— ^er.  Albert  Barnes. 

Thousands  have  families  growing  up  around  them  whose  property  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fkther*s  life.  Should  he  die,  the  income  would  cease.  The  children  must  be 
withdrawn  from  school ;  the  mother  and  the  eldest  children  must  resort  to  every  expedient 
merely  to  sustain  the  family ;  and,  in  many  cases,  with  the  utmost  exertion,  this  cannot  be 
done ;  the  wife  wUl  return  to  her  father  for  support,  and  the  children,  separated,  must  go— 
the  older  to  seek  work,  and  the  younger  be  distributed  among  friends.  Such  histories  are 
of  constant  occurrence. — Henry  nara  Beecher. 

It  is  the  urgent  duty  of  every  Christian  man,  who  is  not  unassurable,  by  reason  of  disease 
or  other  d{squalir>ing  causes,  to  procure,  vrithout  delay,  a  Policy  of  Assurance  in  fisvor  of 
those  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  All  are  liable  to  become  unassurable  on  any  day, 
therefore  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  delay  this  important  dutj.—^ew-  York  Krpress. 

The  chief  reason  for  urgins  Life  A.ssurance  upon  the  people  is,  that  bv  its  beneficent  in- 
fluence uU  insurers  are  compelled  to  receive  the  boon  of  compounding  their  money,  the  value 
of  which  to  the  mass  of  mankind  yet  lies  amons  the  hidden  arcana  of  monetary  economy. 
Wealth  is  mainly  aggregated  together  by  this  subtle  Influence,  which  Is  working  as  unconsci- 
ously as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  wm.—Hon.  William  Barnes. 

li>  Life  Assurance  was  a  mysterv  of  finance,  a  speculation,  a  lottery  or  venture,  a  substi- 
tute for  industry  and  frugalitv,  or  in  any  way  a  presumptuous  distrust  of  Divine  I^vidence, 
a  good  man  might  well  shrink  from  it.  But  Ir  It  be  rounded  upon  sound  principles ;  if  it 
deals  not  In  uncertainties,  but  with  sober  apd  carefully  ascertained  facts,  regulated  by  na- 
tural laws,  and  is  as  conformable  to  scientific  truths  as  is  any  ordinary  business  of  the  me- 
chanic, the  merchant,  the  fanner,  then  there  can  be  no  Just  scruples  at  Life  Assurance,  and  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  thus  of  duty.  Once  the  question  was,  Can  a  Christian 
man  rightAilly  seek  Life  Assurance  ?  That  day  is  past.  Now  the  question  is,  Can  a  Chris- 
tian man  Justify  himself  in  neglecting  such  a  duty  i— Henry  Ward  Besc/ter. 

Lmc  Assurance  is  more  efllcaclous  In  its  operation  as  reoirds  the  moral  and  domestic 
comfort  of  the  people,  and  In  Its  tendency  to  reduce  taxation  oy  Its  reduction  of  pauperism, 
and  possibly  of  crime,  than  the  legislation  of  our  wisest  statesmen,  and  If  universally 
adopted  would  be  a  national  blessing. 
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TnoflK  are  the  best  hosbandfi  and  fkthera  who  proTe  their  derotion  by  actions  whidi  eon* 
tinae  to  bless  even  after  death. 

It  is  time  oar  people  understood  and  practised  more  generally  Life  Assurance.  Many  a 
widow  and  orphan  have  had  great  reason  to  be  gratcftd  that  the  advantage  of  Life  Assnrance 
was  understood  and  embraced  by  the  (iither.  A  large  amount  has  been  paid  by  Life  Assu- 
rance Companies  to  widows  and  orphans,  when  it  Ibrmcd  almost  their  ori/y  resource.— ^;i;/a> 
nUn  FranJdin^  1769. 

LrFB  Assurance  Companies  not  only  undertake  the  eanalization  of  Ufe,  but  also  the  return 
of  the  same  with  compound  interest.  Ther  are  capita!iists.  constantly  looking  out  for  long 
InvestmentH,  and  well  organised  to  deal  profitably  in  securities.— />r.  Farr. 

Associations  for  the  assurance  of  lives  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  very  noblest  institu- 
tions of  civilized  sodety,  and  their  usefulness  can  be  attested  by  thousands  of  happy  and 
independent  families,  rescued  bv  their  means  fh>m  the  bitterness  of  poverty  and  the  d^T»> 
dation  of  chwlty.- /»rrf  Bixnigham. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  every  man  to  provide,  while  he  yet  Uvea,  for  bis  own. 
We  would  say  that  it  is  not  less  his  duty  to  provide,  as  for  as  he  ciin,  against  their  being  left 

Sennilcss  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Indeed,  between  these  two  dutiea  there  is  no  general 
istincUon ;  for  Life  Assurance  makes  the  one  as  much  a  matter  of  current  expenditure  as 
the  other.  One  part  of  his  income  can  be  devoted  to  the  necessittes  of  the  present ;  another 
may  be  stored  up,  by  means  of  Life  Assurance,  to  provide  against  the  future.  And  thus  he 
may  bo  said  to  do  the  whoU  of  his  duty  toward  his  family,  instead  of  (as  is  generally  the  case) 
only  one-half  of  \i.— Chambers' »  Edinburgh,  Journal. 

YouB  aflTairs  may  become  involved,  and  your  property  be  taken  for  debt.  Your  stocks  and 
shares  may  fkll  in  value.  Bat  a  thousand  dollars  assured  upon  your  llfb  cannot  be  taken  fm 
debt :  cannot  be  alienated  trom.  your  heirs ;  and  if  you  have  chosen  your  company  discreedy, 
is  subject  to  no  commercial  risks.  It  is  as  nearly  sure  as  anything  earthly  can  weU  be.— 
Henry  Ward  Btecher. 

Rbcurxuno  again  to  the  unfortunate  persons  who  so  suddenly  lose  their  Uvea,  we  may  not 
unaptly  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Gray : 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  slre*s  return. 

Or  climb  his  knees  tne  envied  kiss  to  share. 

It  was  for  the  nurpose  of  replacing  to  the  ftimily  that  amount  of  capital  equivalent  to  the 
productiveness  of  one*s  labor,  lost  irrevocably  by  death,  that  Lifb  Insunmce  was  instituted, 
and  most  nobly  does  it  perform  its  mission.  \ou  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
your  fkmily  that  the  hoase  which  shelters  voa  does  to  its  owner.  If  your  house  is  uninsured 
and  is  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Io.«i8  all  fklls  upon  you.  If  your  life  is  uninsured  when  the 
**grim  messenger^*  calls  for  you,  the  Iom  iM  alf  upon  the  fkmily.  Some  one  must  take  the 
risk,  and  it  must  be  either  the  Company  or  the  fkmily.  Which  of  the  two  are  best  able  to 
assume  it,  the  fkmily  or  the  Company  ?  Upon  which  of  the  two  will  the  loss  be  least  severe  ? 
and  upon  whom  do  you  prefer  to  leave  the  risk,  upon  your  fkmily  or  the  Company  ?  Upon 
the  latter  the  loss  woula  fidl  as  lightly  as  the  *'  snow-flake  on  the  sod."  Upon  the  fkmily  it 
may  prove  a  greater  burden  than  they  can  bear. 

Thb  man  who  has  provided  against  the  contingency  of  his  early  decease  has  done  a  simple 
act  of  prudence  and  justice  which  will  be  a  source  of  mental  comfort  to  himself,  and  renrded 
by  his  (kmily  as  a  proof  of  his  wise  affection  for  them.  Should  he  desire  a  provision  Tor  bis 
old  ase,  he  can,  by  a  plan  common  with  many  companies,  enter  upon  an  anniul  income  at  a 
spccifled  date,  if  he  makes  an  annual  payment  up  to  that  time.  Snould  he  wish  an  endow- 
ment for  his  daughters,  he  can  avail  himself  of  a  method  whereby  such  endowment  wffl 
become  due.  In  short,  there  are,  in  the  very  fiumerous  and  valuable  develoiHnents  €f  IJf^ 
Insurance,  safeguards  against  disaster  to  cldldren  and  widows,  and  means  by  which  many 
benefits  can  bo  realized  even  during  the  life  of  the  insured. 

What  more  appropriate  act  than  for  the  husband  and  fkther  to  calmly  and  by  a  firm 
contract,  make  provision  that,  should  his  wife  and  children  be  deprived  of  their  living  sap- 
porter  and  protector,  they  should  not  be  entirely  destitute  or  dependent  upon  cluurjiy  tar 
support  ? 

Stranoe  that  man,  who  owes  to  his  wife  the  chief  charm  of  his  existence,  the  every-day 
comfort  of  his  life,  should  be  able  to  look  heartlessly  to  that  period  when  their  last  parting 
shall  take  place— when  removed  to  that  world  whore,  to  him,  all  is  hope  and  consolation— he 
shall  have  wilfully  left  her  in  darkness  and  desolation,  steeped  in  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
to  struggle  with  the  hard  justice  of  a  hard-handed  world. 

A  Life  Insurance  Policy  is  the  most  valuable  species  of  property,  because  it  is  available 
at  the  time  when  all  other  resources  may  ftiil :  when  he  is  removed  whose  foresight  and  pru- 
dence provided  it.  It  is  the  laHt  to  be  relinquished  in  the  event  of  misfortune.  Its  benefits 
may  not  even  then  cease ;  for,  if  necessary,  friends  can  continue  it  and  be  secured  in  thdr 
advances. 

What  we  do  for  ourselves,  will  soon  be  forgotten ;  what  we  do  for  others,  may  be  the 
vision  to  cheer  the  soul  when  the  eye  can  no  longer  behold  our  loved  ones. 

Think  of  it  I— The  chance  that  your  life  will  ftill  within  a  year  is  two  per  cent.  The 
chance  that  yonr  house  will  bum  within  a  year  is  less  than  one-quarter  per  cent.  Why  insure 
the  latter  and  neglect  the  former  ?  Life  Insurance  is  not,  like  Fire  Insurance,  an  expense,  but 
a  sure  Investment  in  time  of  greatest  need. 

The  question  to  be  settled  is  precisely  the  same  as  In  fire  insurance.  It  is  this :  Is  it  not 
coeaper  to  let  a  responsible  company  take  the  risk  than  it  is  to  take  it  yourself*  Jm  not  tlw 
protection  ofTcred  uxjrUi  more  than  It  008t«  f 


CHAPTER    IV. 

TONTINE    INSURANCE. 
rrS   DERIVATION   AND   EABLY   HISTOBT. 

Fbok  Appleton's  New  American  (7y(;^o^c?ia,  we  extract  a  brief 
account  of  this  scheme  of  Insurance: — 

Tontine  is  a  kind  of  life  annuity  orij^nated  by  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan, 
who  published  his  scheme  and  introduced  it  into  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  The  subscribers  were  divided  into  ten  classes,  according'  to 
their  a^es,  or  were  allowed  to  appoint  their  representatives,  who  were  thus  class- 
ed, and  an  annuity  was  apportioned  to  each  class  according  to  their  age,  the 
survivors  ha\ing  the  benefit  of  an  increased  annuity  as  their  associates  died, 
and  the  last  survivor  receiving  the  entire  annuity  of  the  class  till  the  close 
of  his  or  her  life. 

The  first  association  of  this  kind  was  founded  under  the  administration  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  November,  1653,  and  was  called  the  "  Roval  Tontine." 
The  total  sum  paid  in  was  1,025,000  fiancs,  in  10  classes  of  102,560  francs  each. 
The  subscription  was  300  francs,  and  every  subscriber  received  the  interest  of 
his  investment  until  the  death  of  some  member  of  the  association  increased  the 
dividend  to  the  rest,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  subscriber  it  reverted  to  the 
state.  This  project  was  not  successful,  nor  were  two  others  subsequently  pro- 
posed by  Tonti.  In  1689,  Louis  XIV.,  finding  his  finances  embarrassed,  author- 
ized another  of  1,400,000  francs,  divided  into  14  classes,  according  to  age,  from 
children  of  5  years  to  adults  of  70.  In  1726,  the  last  survivor  of  the  13th  and 
14th  classes  was  the  widow  of  a  poor  surgeon  who  had  invested  in  two  Ton- 
tines her  little  capital  of  300  francs,  and  who  enjoyed  at  her  death,  at  the  age 
of  96,  an  income  of  73,000  francs.  Tontines  were  again  resorted  to  by  the 
French  government  in  1733  and  1754 ;  but  in  1773  they  were  interdicted  as  a 
mtmsure  of  finance.  In  1791,  a  Tontine  called  the  Caisse  Lafarge,  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  was  established  under  private  management ;  but  by  a  gross 
blunder  or  fraud,  the  interest  promised  was  an  impossible  one,  and  the  sub- 
scribers, whose  united  contributions  amounted  to  60,000,000  francs,  never  re- 
ceived even  simple  interest,  and  the  entire  capital  was  lost  in  the  disasters  of 
the  time.  In  England,  Tontines  have  been  occasionally  resorted  to  as  a  mea- 
sure of  finance,  the  last  opened  being  in  1789,  on  wliich  £42,032  interest  was 
still  paid  in  1859.  In  the  United  States,  Tontines  have  never  been  made  a 
revenue  measure  by  the  government ;  but  in  several  cities  there  have  been 
private  annuities  of  this  kind. 

Principally  from  the  Prospectus  of  the  American  Tontine  Life 
and  Savings  Ifisfirance  Company^  of  New- York,  and  that  of  the 
Tontine  Department  of  the  General  Life  and  Accident  Mutual  In- 
durance  Company^  of  New- Jersey,  we  present  other  facts  touching 
this  form  of  insurance. 

DIFFERENT   SYSTEMS    OF   TONTIKTB8. 

There  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  great  a  variety  in  the  systems  of  Ton- 
tines as  in  the  various  plans  of  Life  Assurance,  but  all  preserve  the  principle 
of  association  and  survivorship. 

Two  seem  now,  however,  to  be  the  prevailing  systems  in  Europe,  which 
may  respectively  be  distinguished  as  the  German  and  French  BystezoB. 
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THE   GERMAN    SYSTEM. 

In  the  German,  the  sabacriberB  are  classified  by  age,  the  classes  being  ar- 
ranged by  decades  of  years  : 

Ist  Class — Children  under  10  years  of  age. 

2d  Class — Children  and  persons  between  10  and  20. 

3d  Class— Persons  between  20  and  30. 

4th  Class — Persons  between  80  and  40. 

5th  C^laHS — Persons  lx?tw(H?n  40  and  50. 

6th  Class — Persons  all  ages  over  50. 

Tlio  shares  may  he  paid  in  full,  or  by  instalments.  In  the  former  case,  a 
low  rate  of  interest  thereon  is  paid  annually  to  the  subscribers  ;  in"  the  latter, 
the  accumulations  of  interest  are  credited  to  the  principal,  until,  with  the  paid 
instalments,  the  shares  In^come  full. 

\Mien  the  numlKT  of  members  in  a  class  is  reduced  to  two-fifths  by  death, 
a  dividend  is  made  from  the  laptfcs  or  inheritances,  as  the  shares  of  deceased 
members  are  usually  termed.  The  sum  to  be  thus  divided  among"  the  survi- 
vors is  converted  into  annuities,  based  upon  the  age  of  tlie  youngest  member 
of  the  class,  which  are  ])aid  \y\i\i  the  regular  interest  dividends 

It  is,  then»fore.  only  after  a  long  term  of  years,  that  the  subscribers  receive 
more  than  a  moderate  interest,  although  the  last  surviving  members  are  richly 
compensatfKl  for  their  investments.  In  this  scheme  the  final  settlement  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  age  to  which  the  life  of  the  subscriber  may  be  pro- 
tracted, and  this  may,  perchance,  in  some  cases,  embrace  nearly  all  the  years 
of  a  century. 

THE   FRENCH   SY.STEM. 

The  French  system  is  more  equitable,  and  better  adapted  to  the  practical 
ideas  of  our  day. 

The  classes  are  formed  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  German,  in  regard 
to  the  ass(x;iation  of  ages  ;  but,  in  marked  distinction  from  these,  they  termi- 
nate at  fixed  T)eriods,  the  cycles  ordinarily  consisting  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 
At  their  termination,  the  surviving  subscribers  withdraw  the  amount  of  their 
shares  or  deposits,  with  all  the  accumulations  derived  from  interest  and  inheri- 
tanc<:»8  ;  they  then  have  the  option  of  reinvestment  in  a  new  class,  presenting 
the  far  greater  inducements  of  the  higher  ag(.>s. 

Although  this  system  approaches  more  nearly  to  equity  than  the  German, 
yet  its  affiliation  of  ages — there  being  a  difference  varying  from  one  to  ten 
years  bi»tween  the  members  of  a  class — does  manifest  injustice  to  the  older 
members,  the  younger  having  the  greater  chance  to  outlive  the  term  or  cycle. 
These  latter  should  be  charged  a  premium,  in  order  equalize  the  risks  of  life. 

STATISTICS    OF    EUROPEAN   TONTINES. 

Of  the  now  existing  Tontine  Associations  in  Europe,  those  of  France  and 
Germany  take  the  lead,  their  numlxT  and  prosperity  being  a  sure  index  of  the 
popularity  of  their  financial  Bch(»me  and  of  their  upright  management. 

J.  Dubroca,  in  liis  Rei:ur  de*  Afisurances,  1850,  says:  "From  the  returns 
of  eighteen  societies  in  Franco,  we  find  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  18^49, 
395,446  p<:)licies  were  in  force,  involving  shares  subscribed  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  398,036,114  francs,  or  nearly  eighty  million  dollars,  each  share  or 
policy  entitling  the  posst^sSor.  if  he  survives  his  particular  cycle,  not  only  to 
receive  its  amount,  but  also  to  ])articipate  in  a  proportionate  part  of  the  other 
accumulations  arising  from  death.'* 

Of  these  French  Tontines,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  appears  to  be  "  La 
Caisse  Patemelle,"  which  numbers  41,739  policies,  or  shares,  outstanding  at 
the  date  of  the  last  report  in  our  possession  (31st  December,  1866).  represent- 
ing 103,674,460  francs,  or  over  twenty  million  dollars  in  gold. 

Another  •'  La  Prevoyance,"  established  in  1820,  reported  in  its  printed  returns 
of  1848,  shares  amounting  to  w»venty  million  francs  as  sul)scrib^  for.  of  which 
tjiir^-ono  miUioa  francs-Hkbout  six.  and  a  quarter  million  dollars— were  paid 
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in.  A  cycle  having  been  completed  on  the  Slat  December,  1849,  M.  Dabroca 
gave  the  amount  of  its  engagements  then^as  58,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  twelve 
million  dollars. 

The  Prussian  "Renten  Versicherungs  AnstaJt,"  of  Berlin,  takes  the -lead 
among  the  German  Associations,  having  assets,  according  to  their  report  of 
December  31st,  1861,  amounting  to  8,664,659  rix  dollars,  or  over  $6,000,000. 

The  "  Allgemeine  Renten  Anstalt,"  of  Stuttgart  in  Wurtemburg,  report  in 
1863  a  fund  of  3,088,274  florins,  not  far  from  $1,000,000. 

These  statistics  furnish  the  best  proof  of  the  popularity  of  Tontine  Institu- 
tions in  Europe,  and,  having  been  in  existence  for  a  long  number  of  years,  the 
result  proves  that  the  great  confidence  in  them  has  been  fully  justified. 

THE   AMERICAN   SYSTEM. 

Professor  Eliznr  Wright^  of  Massachusetts,  thus  illustrates  the  American 
system : 

"  The  object  of  the  Tontine  Department  is  to  accommodate  those  persons 
who  wish  to  provide  for  their  future  wants,  and  especially  for  old  age,  by  con- 
verting a  given  sum  into  the  largest  life  annuity  wliich  it  can  purchase. 

"  Life  annuities  are  usually  a  fixed  sum  payable  annually  or  oftener  during 
life.  But  as  only  sound  lives  are  likely  to  apply  for  them,  a  company,  not  to 
fail,  must  fix  the  price  so  high  that  none  but  very  sound  lives  can  afford  to  buy 
them. 

"  The  constant  division  among  survivors  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  deceased, 
assimilates  this  to  the  Tontine  companies  that  have  been  so  popular  in  Europe. 
It  embraces  all  that  is  valuable  in  their  principle,  and  the  annual  payments 
may  be  properly  called  Tontine  Annuities. 

**  The  simplicity  and  safety  of  the  plan,  and  above  all,  the  need,  in  thousands 
of  cases,  of  a  safe  and  permanent  investment,  which  will  provide  adequately 
for  probable  old  age,  cannot  but  make  this  scheme  a  public  favorite. 

*' Life  Insurance  has  become  exceedingly  popular,  and  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  tiiose  who  need  it.  Those  who  have  no  creditors  or  helpless  persons  do- 
pending  upon  them,  do  not  need  it.  What  they  do  need  is  an  institution  like 
this  (wTiich  may  well  be  called  a  Social  Savings  Bank),  to  which  they  may  re- 
sort without  expensive  solicitation,  and  through  which  they  may  realize,  while 
they  live,  the  largest  sure  income  from  a  given  amount  of  capital." 

Mr.  Fackler,  of  New-York,  in  the  Insurance  TimtSy  says  :  "  The  difference 
between  Tontines  and  Annuities  is  this :  the  Annuity  income  remains  fixed  for 
life,  while  the  Tontine  income  increases  rapidly  as  the  recipient  becomes  more 
and  more  feeble  with  advancing  age. 

"  Tontines  are  the  counterpart  of  Life  Insurance,  and  may  be  styled  the  staff 
of  old  age,  just  as  Life  Insurance  is  the  shield  of  the  widowed  and  orphaned. 

"  Hundreds  of  people  in  Europe  have  had  their  old  age  sustained  in  comfort 
and  even  luxury,  through  the  liberal  income  obtained  from  a  moderate  sub- 
scription in  a  Tontine  fund. 

"  This  excellent  institution  is  now  introduced  into  this  country,  with  an  im- 
provement which  will  recommend  it  to  the  classes  most  to  be  benefited  by  it. 

**  Each  member  receives  a  fixed  annual  interest  on  his  deposit ;  and  in  France 
and  Germany,  young  and  old  (if  entered  in  the  same  year),  share  alike  the 
lapsed  deposits  of  deceased  members,  just  as  in  the  infancy  of  life  insurance  the 
same  premium  was  charged  at  all  ages. 

"  The  American  improvement  on  the  European  plan  gives  to  an  old  man  a 
larger  share  of  the  *  lapses  *  than  to  a  young  one,  l)ecaufle  the  former  runs  a 
greater  risk  of  lapsing  his  deposit  by  death,  and  will  not  l>e  able  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  association  as  long  as  the  other. 

"  The  exact  method  of  division  may  be  thus  explained  : 

"  If  one  hundred  men,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  deposit  $100  each  in  a  fund,  and 
the  mortality  should  be  according  to  the  Farr  table,  there  will  be  fifteen  lapped 
shares  the  first  year  to  divide  among  eighty-five  survivors,  so  that  each  will 
receive  J  J  x  $100  (with  a  year's  interest).  If  we  make  the  same  suppositions 
for  one  hundred  men,  aged  fifty,  we  shall  liave  two  deaths  and  ninety-eight 
sarviyors,  each  having  a  share  of  ^g  x  $100. 
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"  From  this  it  is  clear  tliat  men  of  eighty  and  fifty,  subecribing  the  eame 
amounts  to  the  same  fund,  should  share  the  *'  lapses"  in  the  proportion  of 
II  X  $100  to  ^^  X  $100.  So  that,  in  p^neral,  when  persons  of  all  ages  sab- 
scribe  to  the  same  fund,  each  should  share  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 

the  tabular  deaths  at  hia  preaent  age        . 
the  number  Burvivlng  to  the  next  age  ^^^  * 

(  =  Ix  /i    ^  deposit-) 

The  acivLol  deaths  may  be  under  or  over  the  tabtUar  expectation ;  but  the  above 
proportion  wiU  give  each  member  an  equitable  share  of  the  same.** 

ADVANTAGES    CLAIMED. 

The  Tontine  Annuity  Fund  provides  for  the  wants  of  a  large  class  not  met 
by  either  of  the  foregoing  ;  it  offers  the  means  of  safe  deposit,  of  a  present  and 
increasing  revenue  through  life,  and  a  permanent  guarantee  to  those  upon 
whom  the  stress  of  social  movement  fall^*  with  almost  its  entire  force — the 
men  who  drive  the  working  machinery  of  life  in  productive  industry,  com- 
merce, legislation,  the  professions  and  the  church. 

It  largely  covers  the  ground  occupied  by  Savings  Banks,  going  beyond  them 
in  the  immediate  division  of  all  the  inheritances.  It  also  covers  in  part  the 
field  occupied  by  Life  Insurance ;  for  a  deposit  may  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
any  friend  or  dei)endent,  and  the  benefidary  will  not  in  this  case  have  a  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  the  death  of  liis  best  friend.  It  is  the  complement  of  Life 
Insurance  from  the  point  where  that  stops  ;  for  it  provides  for  that  large  class 
of  persons  who  seek  to  take  care  of  themselves  during  life,  and  for  that  other 
large  class  who  prefer  to  enjoy  the  use  of  their  own  funds  in  their  own  life- 
time. 

The  old  man  will  enjoy  greater  advantages  with  a  large  Tontine  investment 
than  with  a  large  life  policy  to  carry  ;  his  chances  for  a  green  old  ago.  peace- 
ful and  protracted,  are  far  better.  The  life  policy  requires  a  heavy  expenditure 
to  carry,  the  Tontine  yields  a  large  and  increasing  yearly  revenue.  It  suggests 
moderation  in  all  personal  indulgences,  and  wise  precaution  in  all  the  changes 
and  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  is,  in  so  far,  an  immediate  premium  on  correct  Uv- 
ing.  The  child  is  not  anxious  for  the  death  of  the  old  man  with  an  increas- 
ing annual  income.  The  man  who  is  well  insured  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
should  complete  the  family  guarantee  by  investing  in  a  Tontine  for  his  own 
benefit ;  the  income  of  the  investment  will  carry  the  insurance,  and  also  the 
insured  himself  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Wright  very  justly  calls  this  Tontine  a  "  Social  Sa vinos  Bank.*'  for 
it  is  a  Social  Guarantee  Fund ;  safe,  because  invested  in  first-class  securities ; 
provident  of  the  means  of  life  ;  productive  beyond  ordinary  investments,  and 
more  beneficial  to  society  than  almost  any  of  the  institutions  aiming  at  social 
melioration. 

It  may  l)e  well  to  point  out  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Tontine  system, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  schemes  of  Savings  Banks  and  Life  Insurance  com- 
panies : 

1st.  As  to  Savings  Banks. 

These  admirable  institutions  offer  the  security  of  their  vaults  and  their  in- 
vestments to  depositors  of  the  regular  gains  of  their  daily  toiL  And  they  offer 
the  same  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  a  moderate  interest  on  these  deposits. 
But  in  no  wntingency  can  the  depositor  look  for  the  return  of  more  than  the 
money  thus  deposited  and  the  interest  thereon. 

2d.  As  to  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

The.so  institutions,  just  as  admirable  and  beneficial  in  their  peculiar  sphere, 
offer  to  certain  classes  of  the  community  a  provision  for  families  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  assured.  But  practically,  by  the  necessarily  high  rates  of 
insurance  to  invalids  and  those  of  advanced  years,  very  many  are  precluded 
from  bestowing  upon  their  families  this  safeguard  against  want  in  4he  time  of 
afiiiction. 

They  appeal  to  the  best  affections  of  our  nature,  and  deserve  the  patronage 
of  all  who  nave  the  aged,  the  infirm,  or  the  helpless  dependent  on  taem. 
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The  American  Tontine  Department  enters  an  entirely  new  field.  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  contemplate  the  mere  safe  keepinp^  of  om^'s  earnings,  like  a 
Savingfs  Bank,  nor  the  periodical  payment  of  premiums,  like  a  Life  Insurance 
Company.  The  subscription  once  made,  is  final ;  it  is  not  to  bo  renewed. 
Secondly,  it  is  made  either  for  the  especial  and  personal  benefit  of  the  sub- 
scriber himself ;  in  which  case  he  may,  if  he  so  elect,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
interest  of  his  subscription,  from  year  to  year,  with  the  ultimate  chance  of  re- 
ceiving back  his  subscription,  increased  by  its  proportion  of  lapses :  or  it  may 
be  for  the  benefit  of  a  child  or  a  friend,  to  whom  the  like  benefits  will  inure. 
Thirdly,  the  continjfencies  of  human  existence  may  give  him,  at  a  time  when 
weight  of  years  and  growing  infirmities  prevent  his  entering  upon  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  life  with  a  view  to  gain,  an  income  far  beyond  what  the  same 
invfistment  of  capital  could  otherwise  have  brought  him. 

And  again,  the  system  suggt^sts,  with  a  view  to  longevity,  moderation  in 
personal  indulgences,  and  a  wise  care  in  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of 
life. 

Many  persons  in  professions  or  trades  are  harassed  by  anxiety  lest  a  present 
period  of  prosperity  should  prove  evanescent,  either  through  a  financial  revul- 
sion or  failure  of  some  of  their  faculties,  and  leave  them  with  restricted  means, 
or  in  a  state  of  dependence,  as  age  advances. 

By  subscribing  to  a  Tontine,  they  may  render  it  certain  that  their  me^s 
will  increase  the  longer  they  live. 

Those  who  have  no  children  or  near  relatives,  and  who  have  no  object  in 
saving  for  bequests,  will  naturally  desire  this  mode  of  investment.  If  they 
die,  they  will  not  want  the  money  ;  if  they  live,  they  will  require  and  receive 
all  its  benefits. 

Parents  may  subscribe  in  behalf  of  their  children,  with  a  view  to  secure  an 
education  fund  for  them  at  a  given  age,  or  a  business  or  dower  fund  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years. 

To  persons  who  have  cliildren  for  whom  they  have  provided  by  a  good  edu- 
cation, or  by  an  advantageous  settlement  in  business,  the  system  is  equally 
useful ;  since  it  will  enable  them,  after  they  have  thus  fulfilled  their  duties,  to 
avert  tlio  possibility  of  their  becoming  themselves  a  burden  upon  any  member 
of  their  family. 

A  husband  may  provide  for  his  wife  a  constantly  increasing  income,  which 
they  will  share  together  while  both  live,  and  which  will  remain  to  her  until 
her  death. 

For  adults  of  middle  age  the  immediate  advantages  are,  perhaps,  less  strik- 
ing than  at  the  earlier  or  at  more  advanced  ages,  the  liability  to  death  being 
much  less  ;  but  the  promise  of  the  future  is,  from  this  very  circumstance,  the 
more  encouraging.  Their  deposits,  if  made  for  accumulation  for  a  given  term 
of  years,  will  be  increased  largely  through  the  double  action  of  compound  in- 
terest and  coinheritance,  the  latter  growing  with  an  augmenting  ratio  every 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  their  term,  they  will  find  a  much  larger  sum  than 
they  deposited,  and  by  renewing  the  subscription  for  another  term,  they  will 
find  at  its  termination  a  result  of  the  most  surprising  and  highly  satisfactory 
character. 

At  the  more  advanced  ages,  the  benefits  derived  from  inheritanc_es  in  the 
Tontine  will  not  only  be  very  great,  but  they  can  be  made  available  at  once, 
as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  annuities,  with  the  additional  advantage  that,  if 
made  for  a  term  of  years,  the  investment  may  not  be  irretrievably  lost.  In  the 
General  Tontine  Plan,  the  surviving  de{X)6itor  can  secure  an  increasing  annual 
income,  with  the  option  of  withdrawing  his  money  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
and  renewing  the  deposit  for  another  term  with  still  better  results. 

Annuities  granted  by  Life  Insurance  Companies  remain  the  same  for  the 
whole  life,  and  are  based  upon  calculations  in  which  a  table  of  mortality  is 
used,  representing  life  much  longer  than  it  actually  proves  to  be,  and  giving 
the  companies  a  wide  margin  for  their  own  security.  On  the  Tontine  princi- 
ple the  actual  mortality  governs,  and  the  margin  is  therefore  gained  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  the  subscribers  according  to  the  risk  each  has  run  of 
death. 


CHAPTER   V. 

^CXIDENT   mSURANCB. 

Between  the  years  of  1864  and  1867,  Accident  Insurance  in 
the  United  States  became  quite  popular,  and  a  great  number  of 
companies  were  formed,  the  larger  part  of  which  have  in  some 
way  or  other  suspended  operations.  The  Original  "  Travelers'  ** 
of  Hartford,  Cu,  still  holds  on  its  way,  strong  as  ever,  and  the 
"  Casualty  "  of  New- York  is  a  popular  company.  A  few  others 
might  be  mentioned ;  but  on  the  whole,  at  present,  this  very  desir- 
able form  of  insurance  is  not  popular  with  the  masses  of  the 
people.  We  predict  for  it,  nevertheless,  a  steady  and  healthful 
growth. 

THEOBY  OP  PROBABILITIES. 

"  All  nature  Is  bat  art,  nnknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance  direction  which  thoa  canst  not  eee.** 

The  Science  of  Probabilities  has  enfftiged  the  attention  of  sotme  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  of  the  world.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of 
Pascal,  Fermant,  and  La  Place.  In  an  able  work  on  this  subject  hj  a  Belfi^ian 
writer,  M.  A.  Qnetelet,  a  variety  of  interesting  £ftct8  are  given,  showing  how 
much  of  certainty  can  be  predicated  of  what  is  generally  considered  certain. 
For  instance,  it  is  demonstrated  that  just  such  a  relative  number  of  white 
and  black  balls,  in  a  given  number  of  drawings,  will  be  taken  from  an  am 
where  they  are  mixed  promiscuously  together.  Or,  throw  into  the  air  five 
thousand  times  a  number  of  pennies,  say  fifteen  hundred.  It  can  be  reckoned 
beforehand  just  how  many  "  hea<l8 "  and  how  many  "  tails,"  in  the  whole 
number  of  throwings,  will  be  up  or  down.  Nothing  would  be  more  uncer- 
tain than  whether  it  would  be  "  head"  or  "  tail"  in  one  throwing  of  one 
penny ;  but  the  average  in  many  throwings  of  many  pennies  can  bo  got  at 
exactly. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  at  a  gaming-table  that  the  existence  of  a  law  rega- 
lating  chance  operations,  as  they  are  called,  was  brought  to  light.  The 
direct  object,  at  first,  in  investigating  the  theory  of  probabilities,  was  to 
establish  princii)les  of  equity  between  gamblers ;  to  determine  the  stakes, 
and  to  rebate  the  shares  in  case  a  player  should  quit  the  game  before  its 
tc^rmination.  Thus,  in  an  evil  and  hurtful  practice,  originated  a  yaloable 
sdence. 

Indeed,  everything  is  regulated  by  law ;  only  sometimes  the  law  is  too 
hidden  to  be  detected.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  accident. 
Chance  is  merely  direction  not  understood 

**  There's  a  Divinity  that  Bhapes  onr  ends, 
Rongh-hew  them  as  we  will.** 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Accident  Insurance,  as  it  is  termed,  can  be 
reduced  to  a  science.  It  can  be  practised  upon  a  legitimate  and  equitable 
basifl.  Just  how  many,  and  what  kinds  of  accidents,  and  of  crimes  eTen,  in 
the  population  of  a  country  may  be  dep<*nded  ui)on  as  sure  to  take  place  in 
a  given  time.  Tables  of  risks  can  therefore  be  constracted.  They  may  not 
be  perfect  as  yet,  but  they  are  sure  to  be  perfect  when  statistics  shall  hare 
beeii  folly  gathered.    The  day  is  close  at  hand  when  accident-tables  will  he 
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constructed  on  juBt  as  strictly  a  sdentific  basis  as  are  life-tables.    And  for  all 
practical  purposes,  they  are  now  so  constrocted. 

A  PUBLIC   BENEFIT. 

"  Onr  dangers  and  delights  are  near  alUes ; 
From  the  same  stem  Uie  rose  and  prickles  rise.** 

£2vei7  friend  of  lus  race  should  rejoice  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  Accident 
Insurance  Companies.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Quetelet,  "  It  is  both  consolatoij 
and  moral  that  men  should  unite  and  assist  one  another  to  combat  the 
sources  which  menace  them  incessantly,  and  that  by  means  of  small  sacrifices 
in  the  days  of  prosperity,  they  should  husband  for  themselves  powerful 
resources  against  times  of  misfortune.  It  is  the  accomplishment  of  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  Christian  charity.  We  should  think  kindly  of  the  science 
which  tends  to  regulate  this  duty  according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
which  studies  the  means  of  making  it  produce  the  most  useful  results  with 
the  least  possible  sacrifice/'  .  -  ' 

The  establishment  of  associations  for  insurance  against  every  clasfc.  ^- 
dent  should  therefore  be  welcomed  to  every  civilized  community,  x  V 
have  arisen  like  good  &kmaritans,  who  stand  by  the  road-side  ready  to  ai I- 
minister  oil  and  wine  to  Uiose  in  distress. 

WHAT    IT    PROPOSES. 

"  The  means  that  Heaven  yields  most  be  embraced. 
And  not  neglected.** 

Accident  Insurance  proposes  to  lighten  the  calamities  that  generally  attend 
physical  injuries.  It  gives  so  much  per  week  where  a  man  is  disabled  from 
following  his  usual  avocation,  by  accident  in  travelling,  or  by  any  forms  of 
dislocation,  broken  bones,  ruptured  tendons,  sprains,  concussions,  crush- 
ings,  braises,  cuts,  stabs,  gunshot  wounds,  poisoned  wounds,  bums  and 
sc&lds,  freezing,  bites  of  dogs,  unprovoked  assaults  by  burglars,  robbers, 
or  murderers,  the  action  of  lightning,  the  effects  of  explosions,  chemicals, 
floods,  and  earthquakes,  suffocation  by  drowning  or  choking,  and  the  like 
— ^in  short,  by  any  accident. 

And  in  case  of  death,  from  the  accident,  either  at  the  moment  or  after- 
ward, it  ^ves  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  to  his  family  at 
once,  besides  having  paid  his  weekly  compensation  while  living. 

WHO     NEEDS     AN    ACCIDENT    POLICY. 

**  They  that  fear  the  addor*s  sting 
Will  not  come  near  his  hissing.** 

He  who  is  never  exposed  to  an  accident  of  any  kind  does  not  need  a  policy. 
But  the  mechanic,  handling  edged  tools ;  the  mason  and  builder,  working 
on  lofty  scaffolds ;  the  tinner  and  painter,  climbing  high  roofs  and  long  lacU 
ders;  the  machinist,  the  armorer,  the  factory  operative,  woriring  among 
moving  machinery ;  the  commercial  or  travelling  agent,  constantly  journey- 
ing on  cars,  coaches,  and  steamers ;  railroad  conductors  and  employes  gen- 
erally ;  all  travelling  for  business  or  pleasure ;  all  thesi  need  a  general  acci- 
dent pollcv.  And  not  only  these,  and  persons  of  more  hazardous  occupation, 
but  merchants,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  bankers, 
brokers,  insurance  officers  and  agentt*,  clerks,  students,  editors,  authors,  poets, 
musicians-— all  men,  of  whatever  trade  or  profession,  or  of  none  at  all,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  never  exposed  to  accident,  need  a  general  accident 
policy ;  and  of  these,  we  may  say,  there  are  none. 

A    RETKOSPKCT. 

No  species  of  insurance,  we  think,  ever  made  such  rapid  progress,  or  bo 
soon  gained  for  itself  popularity  with  the  public,  and  a  position  in  the  insiv 
ranee  world,  as  has  the  last  new  feature,  viz.,  insurance  against  accidents. 
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Some  twenty  odd  yean  ago,  when  life  Insoianoe  was  first  intiodaoed  ii 
this  country,  the  wiseacres  of  that  day  laughed  at  it,  predicted  its  early 
faUure,  and  seemed  almost  inclined  to  pity  the  innocent  ones  who  had  taken 
a  policy,  paid  the  premium,  and  thus  been  victimized.  To-day  matters  wear 
a  yery  different  aspect.  The  enterprising  and  public-spirited  men  who  then 
took  nold  of,  and  pushed  ahead  an  institution  which  they  knew,  if  suocessfol, 
must  be  of  great  value  to  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  honored  and 
respected  by  the  living,  and  deeply  and  earnestly  blessed  by  many  a  widow 
and  orphan,  who  but  for  them  and  their  labor  would  now  be  in  suffering  and 
want,  if  trouble  and  suffering  had  not  tempted  them  to  crime,  or  caused  them 
to  perish  miserably. 

This  great  end,  however,  waa  not  attained  in  a  day  nor  a  month,  but  took 
years  of  patient  labor.  Many  and  severe  trials  were  met  and  great  obrtades 
overcome ;  objections  of  all  kinds  were  offered — some  very  trivial,  but  some 
seeming  sound  and  sensible. 

The  poor  were  urged  not  to  go  into  it,  as  it  was  at  best  but  an  experiment, 
and  the  probabilities  were  that  they  would  lose  their  money.  That  it  was 
acting  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  at  beet  it  could  not  prove 
much  of  a  success.  The  rich  as  a  class,  cither  i>aid  no  attention  to  it  at  all, 
or  thought  there  was  no  chance  of  its  ever  amounting  to  anything  worthy  of 
their  attention.  But,  with  all  these  discouragements,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge  that  their  labors  were  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-men,  the  noble-hearted  men  who  originated  the  idea  pushed  bravely 
steadily,  and  perseveringly  on. 

One  by  one  the  number  of  policy-holders  was  enlarged.  Little  by  little 
the  capital  was  increased,  and  slowlv  yet  surely  the  field  for  labor  was  ex- 
tended, until  now  Life  Insurance  ranks  among  our  most  respected  institu- 
tions, and  Life  Insurance  Companies  among  the  most  wealthy  corporations 
in  oar  country.  The  amount  of  good  they  have  done  is  very  great ;  the 
amount  they  will  do  is  incalculable. 

Yet  with  all  the  advantages  and  benefits  offered  by  Life  Insurance  compa- 
nies, there  was  a  void,  a  something  wanting.  That  something  is  now  sup- 
plied by  the  "  Accident  Insurance."  It  not  only  protects  the  widow  and 
children  in  case  the  husband  and  father  is  killed  by  accident ;  but  if  he  is 
injured  and  cannot  earn  the  money  necessary  for  their  support,  steps  in,  pays 
to  the  injured  man  a  weekly  compensation  of  from  $5  to  $^00  per  week, 
thus  saves  his  family  from  want,  procures  for  him  the  necessary  medical 
attendance,  and  saves  him  from  debt,  till  he  is  again  able  to  commence 
work. 

TIio  calculations  have  been  made  very  carefully ;  the  most  reliable  statis- 
tics have  been  obtained.  Experienced  and  able  men  have  examined  into  the 
subject  thoroughly  and  in  all  its  details,  and  they  now  present  to  the  public 
this  grand  system  of  self-protection  against  injury  and  against  death,  at 
rates  of  premiums  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  Its 
success  tnus  far  has  been  unparalleled;  true,  the  public  mind,  from  its 
long  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  life  insurance,  was  prepared  to 
receive  it  and  appreciate  its  value;  but  even  granting  all  this,  its  rapid 
advancement  has  astonished  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  underwrit<^rs. 
As  it  becomes  more  widely  known,  and  the  good  it  is  daily  doing  is  more 
prominently  placed  before  the  public,  we  believe  it  will  become  a  sort  of 
household  word.  When  in  passing  along  the  street,  we  see,  or  through 
the  newspapers  hear  of  a  man  knocked  down  and  run  over,  shot  by  some 
cowardly  burglar,  bitten  by  some  mad  dog,  or  injured  in  any  way  by  the 
thousand  and  one  accidents  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  and  ^ow  that  the 
payment  of  a  few  dollars  has  made  or  would  have  made  him  comfortable, 
financially,  at  least,  while  disabled,  or,  if  killed,  provided  for  his  &mily,  who 
will  feel  entirely  happy  and  satisfied  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  a  Qqnebai* 
Accident  Policy?— ih^uraTkJtf  Monitor,  Feb.  1866 
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ADMONITORY  FACTS. 

From  indispatable  statistics,  it  is  computed  that  2,000,000  persons  reoeiye 
injoij,  eoery  year,  from  accidents  of  a  more  or  less  serioos  character,  and  are 
often  maimed  for  life ;  and  that  of  these,  10,000  are  kiUed  or  die,  from  the 
direct  effects  of  accidents  I  This  is  a  terrible  wamin^^,  and  should  make  us 
all  less  reliant  as  to  the  duration  of  our  lives ;  for  at  the  most  unexpected 
moment  we  maj  happen  to  be  killed  or  sadlj  maimed. 

ACCIDENTS    IN    CITIES. 

"  Here  laden  carts  with  Umnderlng  wagons  meet. 
Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow  street.** 

It  appears  from  two  parliamentary  returns  that,  during  the  year  1805, 140 
persons  were  run  oyer  and  killed  in  London,  and  1,707  were  maimed  or 
otherwise  injured  from  the  same  cause.  During^  the  year  1866,  up  to  the  end 
of  February,  23  fatal  cases  occurred,  besides  231  cases  of  injury.  In  the  dty 
police  district,  14  persons  were  run  over  and  killed  last  year,  and  207  were 
maimed  or  injurea ;  8  were  killed  this  year,  and  80  ii^urea. 

In  the  city  of  New- York,  for  the  week  ending  May  12th,  1866  (according 
to  the  report  of  E.  Harris,  Registrar),  the  whole  number  of  deaths  was  432 — 
of  which  twenty-three,  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  deaths  by 
accident  or  violence.  Twelve  of  them  were  from  carriage  or  street  accidents. 
The  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  same  week  is  counted  by  hundreds. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  return  of  deaths  and  injuries  by  acci- 
dent. It  is  reported,  substantially,  from  week  to  week  through  the  year, 
and  in  every  large  dty.    What  an  argument  for  acddent  insurance  I 

RISKS    TO    HUMAN    LIFE    ON    RAILWAYS. 

Accurate  statistics  have  developed  some  interesting  facts  in  Ehigland  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  respecting  the  risks  incurred  by  passengers  and 
employes  on  railway  trains.  Few  persons  in  the  respectable  walks  of  life 
trouble  themselves  about  the  probability  of  their  being  hanged.  Yet  an  Eng- 
lishman's risk  of  dying  by  strangulation  is  six  times  as  great  as  of  being 
killed  on  a  railroad,  whether  by  his  own  carelessness  or  by  acddent.  If  his 
own  carelessness  be  excluded  from  the  estimate,  his  risk  of  death  by  hanging 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  times  as  great.  Ninety-nine  times  as  many  people 
die  of  cancer  in  England  as  are  killed  on  railways.  Excluding  the  element 
of  carelessness,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons  will  die  of 
cancer  to  one  killed  on  a  railroad. 

The  statistics  of  railroads  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  prove  them  to  be 
attended  with  less  danger  than  any  other  mode  of  travelling.  More  p(*r8on8 
are  killed  in  Paris  in  a  single  year  by  carriage  accidents,  than  in  all  France 
by  railroads  in  ten  years. 
*  The  statistics  of  European  railways  bring  out  some  very  droll  results — ^if 
such  an  epithet  is  admissible  in  treating  a  subject  that  pertains  to  human 
life.  They  show  that  the  absolute  risk  of  a  person's  losing  his  life  in  a  rail- 
car,  is  less  than  of  his  being  struck  by  lightning  or  being  hanged ;  that  a 
passenger  shooting  along  by  steam  power  at  a  rate  of  seventy-two  miles  per 
nour,  is  more  secure  from  bodily  injury  than  the  pedf^strian  in  a  crowded 
city,  or  a  gentleman  driving  his  private  carriage  on  a  country  road ;  and  that 
the  oil-begrimed  and  sooty  pair  who  ride  on  the  engine,  on  whom  we 
look  with  pity,  as  predestinea  for  destruction,  have  an  average  Immunity 
from  danger,  and  enjoy  a  better  state  of  health  than  we,  whose  persons  may 
be  more  presentable,  bat  whose  pity  is  entirely  gratuitous.  A  person  debili- 
tated by  dyspepsia  or  pulmonary  disease  would  question  the  sanity  of  his 
physician  if  recommended  to  take  the  position  of  fireman  on  a  locomotive ; 
yet  statistics  show  that  the  employment  tends  to  counteract  these  diseases, 
and  to  strengthen  all  the  vital  functions  of  the  system. 

The  satisfaction  we  feel  in  reviewing  these  results  is  qualified  by  the  re- 
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grei  tliat  no  statistics  of  any  of  our  American  lailroads,  equally  fiaToraUe, 
are  accessible. — Philadelphia  DaiUy  News, 

NEW   HAZARDS. 

"  The  grand  motor "  of  modem  times,  the  steam-engine,  which  has  ooiw 
tribnted  immeasorably  to  spread  the  comforts  and  fadlities  of  civilization,  is 
a  terrible  power  which  has  too  often  burst  its  bonds,  and  in  an  instant  hurled 
its  human  attendants  into  eternity  or  mutilated  them  so  frightfully  as  to 
render  death  a  coveted  boon  and  relief.  Thus  an  undoubted  blessing  to 
many  millions  proves  sometimes  a  sudden  and  terrible  curse  to  a  few.  And 
these  few  are  generally  poor,  hard-working  men,  who,  if  killed  outright, 
leave  families  exposed  to  destitution  and  suffering,  and  who,  if  wounded  and 
disabled,  lose,  as  do  also  their  dependents,  their  only  means  of  support — the 
wages  of  their  daily  toil. 

A   NOTE    OP   CAUTION. 

When  one  is  in  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  he  Is  apt  to 
feel,  if  not  to  think,  that  he  is  inaccessible  to  any  disasters.  EUs  lungs  inhale 
the  invi^rating  atmosphere.  He  takes  his  food  with  relish,  andis  stima- 
lated  by  it  to  earnest  action.  His  work  is  a  pleasure,  and  he  goes  to  bed  not 
because  he  is  tired,  but  as  a  sort  of  habit  he  nas  got  into.  Suddenly  he  gets 
his  hand  into  the  machinery,  is  smashed  by  the  street  or  railway  cars,  slips 
(up  or  down)  on  the  ice,  or  meets  one  of  the  ten  thousand  other  accidents  in 
ambush  lying ;  and  that  which  was  the  minute  before  the  incarnation  of 
vitality  and  productiveness,  is  a  helpless  man.  In  the  defiant  spirit  which 
health  engenders,  he  has  made  no  provision  for  such  conditions — ^has  freely 
expended  his  earnings,  and  now  for  weeks,  perhaps  for  months,  is  compelled 
to  witness  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  his  family  without  the  power  to 
relieve  them. 

And  how  bitter  must  be  the  reflection,  that  the  relief,  now  so  necessary, 
could  be  afforded  by  economizing  a  few  cigars,  or  some  other  useless  luxuries. 
Or  in  other  words,  the  momentary  satisfaction  of  other  days  must  now  be 
paid  for,  by  the  present  sufferings  of  his  family.  Have  we  a  right  thus  to 
jeopardize  the  comfort  of  those  we  have  called  around  us  and  caused  to  be 
dependent  ? 

Our  wealthier  classes  are  not  thus  unprorded.  They  protect  their  persons 
and  property  by  every  mode  of  insurance,  and  those  whose  only  capital  is  in 
their  head  and  hands  would  do  well  to  follow  their  example. 

STATISTICS   OP    1866. 

This  branch  of  insurance  has  been  pursued  during  the  past  year  with  a 
good  deal  of  activity  and  emulation,  and  with  varying  success.  Six  com- 
panies have  been  added,  in  regular  compliance  with  our  laws,  to  the  number 
doing  business  in  the  State ;  and  three  have  withdrawn  or  ceased  to  do 
business  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  amount  insured  by  the  Accident  Companies  in  this  State  during  the 
last  year  was  $27,141,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $20,000,000  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  premiums  collected  amounted  to  $145,588.90^-an  increase 
of  $108,517.80  over  the  preccKling  year.  Of  the  uihole  amount  of  premiums 
received  by  the  companies,  about  27  per  cent,  appears  to  have  gone  for  losses 
paid  on  ix)licies ;  about  67  per  cent,  for  working  expenses  and  dividends  to 
stockholders,  and  about  6  per  cent,  to  surplus. — MasMchusetis  Report. 

A    CALAMITOUS    RECOUD. 

If  the  following  enumeration  of  losses  contained  also  a  statement  of  the 
compensation  made  for  them  by  insurance,  we  should  find  that  the  insurance 
on  the  lives  and  limbs  of  human  creatures  did  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of 
that  effected  on  merchandise. 

"  During  the  quarter  ending  December,  1805,  the  losses  in  one  hundred 
and  ten  considerable  fires  throughout  the  country  are  reckoned  above 
$20,000,000,  and  those  for  the  whole  year  double  the  year  previous,  and  fkr 
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exceeding  many  former  years.  This  is  acoonnted  for  by  extraordinary  losses 
in  certain  fires,  such  as  the  burning  of  cotton,  and  Qovemment  and  city 
warc^hooses,  and  one  or  two  extensive  factories.  Seventy-five  fires  occurred 
in  New- York  State,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  $8,000,000.  Twenty-five  houses 
were  destroyed  in  a  single  fire  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  one  hundred.in  Belfast, 
Maine.  The  severest  loss  of  life  during  a  fire  occurred  at  Charleston,  where 
a  score  of  people  were  killed  by  falling  walls.  Cotton  burned  at  store  and 
on  ship-board  amounted  to  about  7,000  bales.  In  nine  years  the  total  in  fires 
of  $20,000  and  upward  falls  short  of  $72,000,000. 

"  We  are  hero  generally  estimating  only  land  and  house  fires,  and  i>erhaps 
not  in  all  respects  from  an  insurance  point  of  view.  Let  us  add  a  review  of 
the  recent  quarter,  ending  with  the  last  of  April,  1866.  In  thirty-eight  fires  of 
$100,000  loss  and  upward,  the  total  destruction  amounted  to  $10,670,000. 
We  compare  this  with  the  former  quarter,  in  which  thirty-eight  fires  of  the 
same  degree  occurred,  with  a  general  reported  loss  of  more  than  $18,000,000. 
The  chief  losers  have  been  the  cities  of  New-York,  Cincinnati,  Philsidelphia, 
Buffalo,  the  oil  regions,  the  Michigan  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads, 
and  the  general  Government.  Cotton,  amounting  to  between  $3,000,000  and 
$4,000,000,  was  burned  in  Mobile.  Pike's  splendid  oi>era-house  was  lately 
destroyed  in  Cincinnati ;  and  in  the  last  eight  months,  chiefly  in  the  quarter 
just  past,  a  score  of  fires  dried  as  many  wells  in  the  oil  regions.  Fires  on 
ship,  steamboat,  and  railroad  have  not  yet  been  reckoned,  but  make  up  a 
large  supplement  to  the  other  volume  of  losses  by  fire.  The  amount  of 
cotton  thus  destroyed  in  the  last  two  quarters  would  easily  reach  12,000 
bales — a  fact  of  further  warning  against  careless  shipment  and  storage. 

*'  Statistics  of  railroad  disaster  are  still  of  prevailing  interest,  and  full  of 
grave  suggestion.  From  September  to  January,  the  number  of  accidents, 
involving  loss  of  property  and  life — say  at  least  an  average  of  two  deaths 
to  each  occurrence — were  76,  of  wliich  28  were  outright  collisions.  In  8 
cases  trains  were  precipitated  ;  8  were  explosions ;  in  8,  bridges  broke  down ; 
in  4,  switches  were  misplaced,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  cars  ran  off 
trestles.  On  several  railroads  as  many  as  three  or  four  locomotives  were 
destroyed  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  railroads  of  New-York  were  debited 
with  20  accidents.  On  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  cetimating  from  the 
quarterly  figurc^s,  the  accidents  were  not  far  less  than  200  during  the  year  1865. 

"  Here  it  is  worth  while  making  a  general  count  of  explosions.  Out  of  31 
which  occurred  between  September  and  January,  8  were  on  railroads,  10  on 
steamboats,  8  in  shops  and  factories ;  4  were  from  gunpowder,  and  one  from 
glinoin  oil,  or  nitro-glycerine.  .  Between  January  and  May  occurred  28,  some 
of  them  of  most  terrible  character,  and  nearly  oil  explosions  of  engine- 
boilers.  By  the  explosions  of  the  steamers  Missouri  and  Miami,  and  the 
steamboat  Carti'r,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  more  than  400  lives 
were  lost.  The  new  explosive  essence,  known  as  nitro-glyoerine,  has  already 
cost  three  accidents,  and  nearly  100  lives.  By  56  explo^ons,  in  the  last  eight 
months,  it  is  not  improbable  that  1,000  persons  have  been  killed.  This  dry 
statement  is  the  index  of  most  appMilling  catastrophes. 

**  Steamboat  accidents  and  losses  have  a  similar  painful  variety.  Out  of  70 
boats  lost  or  destroyed,  principally  on  the  Western  rivers,  18  had  collided, 
10  exploded,  7  were  burned,  and  9  lost  through  leakage.  Five  disasters  took 
place  on  the  lakes,  for  7  or  8  on  the  Mississippi ;  12  steamboats  and  barges 
were  lost  by  the  St.  Louis  ice  gorge.  By  the  explosions  and  collisions 
probably  300  lives  were  lost.  In  the  succeeding  quarter  we  reckon  42 
steamers  lost ;  but  these  include  such  fearful  disasters  as  the  burnings  and 
explosions  of  the  steamers  Missouri,  Miami,  Carter,  and  Lockwood,  with  an 
a(7grogate  loss  of  about  500  lives.  Altogether,  117  valuable  steamers,  and 
their  more  precious  freight  of  human  Ufe  and  wealth,  have  been  sunk  or 
destroyed  in  eight  months.  Add  to  the  calendar  75  marine  disasters,  4  of 
them  collisions  and  8  burnings,  with  a  loss  of  259  lives,  in  the  quarter 
ending  December :  and  48  wrecks  between  January  and  May,  with  about  170 
lives  lost,  most  of  them  in  the  steamers  Constitution,  Narcissus,  and  other 
vessels — an  aggregate,  for  eight  months,  of  123  disasters,  costing  429  lives. 
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In  these  eight  months  the  eftTthqn&ke  showed  tevenl  aluming  Bymptoms 
in  California,  and  a  storm  on  the  Qolf  coast  swept  away  a  number  of 
villages.  Recapitulating,  wo  observe  that  in  the  last  two  quarters  occurred 
217  accidents  oy  which  railway  cars  and  steamboats  were  destroyed,  56 
severe  explosions,  and  123  shipwrecks  on  the  American  coast.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  disasters  to  inland  travel  have  been  more  frequent 
than  upon  the  woBj^—NeuhTork  Tribune,  1866. 

FATAL   ACCIDENTS. 

Statistics  demonstrate  the  steady  increase  of  the  number  of  deaths  hj 
accidents,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  whose  people  are  proverlnal  for  faxil 
speed  and  recklessness,  but  also  throughout  Europe.  Various  are  the 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  these  calamities,  none  of  which  appear  concdusivB, 
but  the  fact  is  established  beyond  question.  Many  are  ready  to  ascribe  tUs 
evil  to  the  machinery  and  appliances  of  civilization  ;  but  we  are  informed  hf 
the  great  statistician,  Mons.  A.  Legoyt,  the  head  of  the  General  Statistic^ 
Department  of  France,  who  has  devoted  much  research  to  the  subject,  that 
the  rate  of  accidental  mortality  in  the  most  thickly-peopled,  industrial,  and 
manufacturing  states  of  Europe,  such  as  Belgium  and  Saxony,  is  far  lower 
than  that  which  obtains  even  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  that  fatal  casual- 
ties, especially  those  happening  to  children,  are  more  numerous  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  cities. 

We  are  of  course  speaking  of  the  accidental  mortality  occurring  among  an 
equal  number  of  the  respective  inhabitants  of  the  loodities  compared.  In 
France  the  ratio  increased  during  thirty-three  years  about  one-fourth,  and 
it  appears  elsewhere  to  exceed  tne  growth  of  population.  The  eminent 
authority  to  which  we  have  referred  also  informs  us  that  the  acddents 
resulting  fatally  which  happen  in  England,  Norway,  and  the  United  States 
are  from  575  to  682  among  each  million  of  their  inhabitants,  while  among 
the  same  number  in  Russia,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  only  from  201  to  232  such 
casual  deaths  occur.  To  100  males  who  perish  accidentally,  from  25  to  88 
females  die  in  a  similar  manner,  except  in  the  United  States,  where  this 
fortuitous  mortality  among  women  is  at  the  ratio  of  46  to  the  100  aboTo 
mentioned.  This  disparity  between  American  women  and  those  of  other 
countries  apx)earB  inexplicable.  It  is  gen^nxllv  conceded  that  the  Americans 
ar<3  the  best  of  husbands,  and  more  than  any  cthor  people  regardful  of  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  fair ;  and,  unless  the  latter  are  liable  to  be  kiUod  with 
kindness,  we  are  at  loss  for  a  solution  of  the  enigma.  This  accidental 
mortality  is,  however,  by  some  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  assumed 
by  American  women  approximate  too  closely  to  those  formerly  regarded  as 
exclusively  masculine.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  shomd  serve  as  a 
terrible  warning  to  the  strong-minded  who  are  so  anxious  to  abolish  the 
conventional  distinctions  betwec^n  the  sexes. 

In  the  United  States  the  majority  of  accidental  deaths  is  caused  by  bums 
and  scalds ;  in  England,  by  contusions  or  crushing ;  and  elsewhere  by  drown- 
ing. Falls,  asphyxia,  freezing,  and  drunkenness  follow,  according  to  a 
decreasing  scale,  as  causes  of  fatality.  More  women  than  men  perish  by 
bums  ;  and  among  those  who  drown,  boys  are  the  most  numerous.  Children, 
of  course,  form  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  by  accidents  ;  and  bums, 
and  scalds,  and  poison  are  mor^^  often  productive  of  fatal  result  to  them  than 
to  adults.  More  accidental  dejiths  occur  in  summer  than  in  winter,  because^ 
during  the  former  season,  men  are  more  generally  engaged  in  navigation  and 
other  out-of-door  and  hazardous  employments. 

VALUABLE      STATISTICS      OF     ACCIDENTS — RETURNS     FROM     KUROPB 

AND   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Mons.  A.  Legoyt,  the  head  of  the  General  Statistical  Department  of 
France?,  and  S('cr<?tary  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  has  recently 
concluded  researches  concerning  "Accidents  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States."    The  first  questions  with  which  the  French  statistidan  has  busie^^ 
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himself  are — first,  the  ratio  of  accidents  to  the  population ;  second,  their 
ratio  to  the  general  mortality  of  each  sex  ;  and  third,  their  ratio  as  re^ids 
the  female  population,  the  male  standard  being  taken  at  one  hundred — ^in 
the  different  countrit's  which  enter  into  the  comparison  here  made. 

The  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  to  the  population  varies  between  the 
maxima  of  682,  679,  and  575  to  a  million  of  inhabitants  in  England,  Nor- 
way, and  the  United  States,  and  the  coefficient  minima  of  201,  2(^,  and 
232  of  Russia,  Spain,  and  Denmark.  It  is  evident  from  such  variable  pro- 
portions that  the  determining  causes  of  fatal  accidents  must  be  of  very 
complex  nature,  and  cannot  be  explained  simply  by  what  may  be  called  the 
economic  character  of  different  countries.  In  fact,  if  the  pi^dominance  of 
manufacturing  and  mining  industries  justifies  the  exceptional  rate  of  fatal 
accidents  in  England,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  United  States,  it 
surely  cannot  do  so  as  regards  Norway,  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  Sweden. 

M.  Lcgoyt  has  been  able  to  compare  only  a  small  number  of  countries, 
when  the  immediate  causes  or  nature  of  accidents  are  considered.  With 
the  exception  of  England,  where  contusions  and  injuries  (classified  under 
"  crusliing  and  bruising''),  and  of  the  United  Stat-es,  where  bums  and  scalds 
occupy  the  first  place  amongst  accidents,  "  submersion"  is  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths.  Next  come  falls  from  an  elevation ;  then  bums, 
crushings,  and  asphyxia.  Among  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  large 
number  of  "  congelations ''  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  there  must  evi- 
dently be  some  error  as  regards  Spain  in  this  particular.  So,  also,  while  we 
ar3  not  surprised  to  find  "  alcoholic  excesses"  play  an  imx)ortant  part  in 
Russia  and  Sweden,  wo  are  struck  by  their  insignificance  in  England, 
Denmark,  and  the  Unit'..^  States ;  some  fallacy,  we  suspect,  likewise  lurks 
here.  It  is  with  respect  to  **  bums "  that  the  ratio  of  £eital  accidents  rises 
higher  amongst  women  than  amongst  men. 

M.  Legoyt's  researches  tend  to  show  that  accidental  deaths  nearly  every- 
where increase  more  rapidly  than  do(*s  the  population.  In  France,  for 
example,  the  following  successive  and  increasing  ratio  has  taken  place :  15 
fatal  accidents  to  100,000  inhabitants  from  1827  to  1830 ;  16  ditto  from  1831 
to  1835 ;  19  dittto  from  1836  to  1840 ;  22  ditto  from  1841  to  1845 ;  24  ditto 
from  1846  to  1850 ;  25  ditto  from  1851  to  1855  ;  and  28  ditto  from  1856  to  1860. 
No  doubt  some  of  this  increase  is  due  to  tho  more  exact  character  of*  recent 
cnumtTations ;  still,  the  continuously  progressive  rate  which  is  here  seen 
indicates  a  sure  though  lamentable  onward  movement.  Children  appear  to 
constitute  a  high  proportion  of  the  victims  of  fatal  accidents.  In  Bavaria,  the 
latter  form  a  veiy  large  part  of  the  causes  of  mortality  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  from  birth  to  twenty  yi^Ars  of  age,  and  within  this  range  the 
maximum  is  attained  between  the  time  of  birth  and  five  years.  Submersion 
is  the  more  frequent  cause— particularly  as  regards  male  children— of  the 
fatal  event.  Burns  and  poisoning  are  frequent  in  tender  years;  but, 
strangely  enough,  children  are  less  frequently  victims  in  towns  than  in 
country  districts. 

The  raiio  of  females  to  males  as  r^^'gards  acddents  tends  to  increase, 
probably  with  the  participation  of  the  former  in  industrial  occupations.  In 
Bavaria'  and  in  Saxony,  the  ratio  is  highest  during  early  infancy,  and  in  the 
former  state  lowest  between  forty  ana  fifty  years  of  age.  At  every  age  it 
attains  its  maximum  through  "  bums,"  which  in  Bavaria  are  more  common 
during  summer  than  in  winter.  Women  more  frequently  succumb  to 
bums,  suffocation  by  fire,  submersion,  and  poisoning.  Fatal  accidents  are  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  summer  than  during  the  other  throe 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  is  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  of  the  former  season 
being  the  chief  one  for  out-door  operations,  navigation,  ete.  It  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption, also,  that  the  smaller  number  met  with  in  towns  as  comi>ared 
witli  coimtry  districts  is  due  to  the  greater  vigilance  of  authority,  and  the 
more  exact  surveillance  of  parents,  generally  put  in  force  in  towns.  London, 
Berlin,  and  Stockholm  illustrate  this  concluuon  very  notably.  From  1852  to 
1854  Paris  likewise  was  in  the  same  category ;  but  from  1855  to  1861  it 
occupied  the  opposite  position. 
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